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NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION. 


A   Heart -to -Heart    Talk    With    Our    Readers 


Here  is  North  Cai-olina  Education  for  Jaiuiary!  Just 
out.  It  has  thirty-two  pages  in  all.  The  type  is  smaller, 
but  clear  and  easy  to  read,  and  the  jiages  in  this  smaller 
t\iie  hold  from  a  fourth  to  a  thiid  more  matter  than  for- 
merly. It  is  all  yours.  Look  through  it.  read  it.  judge 
it.  If  you  think  it  is  going  in  the  direction  of  what  you 
would  like  your  State  school  journal  to  become,  just  tell 
\inir  nei.ghbor  so;  if  not.  tell  us.  'We  are  working  hard 
to  improve  its  pages  and  increase  its  usefulness.  Con- 
tinue the  help  and  co-operation  which  you  have  given  us 
during  the  past  month  and  we  shall  all  succeed  together. 
As  Prof.  D.  Matt  Thompson  so  well  expresses  it:  Our 
Mucoss  is  joiir  success. 

J» 
GETTING  OUT  ON  TUfR. 

In  gettiu.g  out  this  first  issue  from  the  new  office,  every 
line  of  every  page  had  to  be  set  anew;  consequently,  we 
have  gained  hut  little  if  any  time  in  our  purpose  to  issue 
Norlli  Carolina  Kducatioii  earlier  in  the  month  It  will 
bo  our  aim  to  gain  a  little  each  issue  until  your  paper 
will  come  to  you  regularly  on  the  first  of  each  mouth. 

A  >IO\TH'S  RESPONSES. 

The  December  number  went  to  you  a  month  ago,  and 
large  numbers  of  sample  copies  were  sent  out  to  teachers 
and  others  whose  names  were  not  on  our  list  of  read- 
ers. All  contained  our  special  offer.  During  the  short 
period  between  that  date  and  last  night  we  put  on  exactly 
4S9  cash  subscribers  and  they  are  still  coming.  But  we 
want,  we  need,  we  must  have  ten  times  as  many  new 
names  for  our  paper.  Keep  up  the  work  so  well  begun 
in  December  and  the  desired  result  will  be  accomplished. 
A  number  of  our  club-raisers  are  still  at  work.  So  many 
of  them  wrote  us  of  meetings  to  be  held  after  the  15th 
and  asked  for  an  extension  of  our  special  offer  that 
we  are  going  to  make  the  extension.  We  want  no  one  of 
the  ten  thousand  teachers  in  the  State  to  escape  without 
an  opportunity  to  get  North  Carolina  Education  a  whole 
year  for   S'   cents.      And   so 

\VE  EXTENT)  THE  OFFER  UNTU,  MARCH  1st. 

After  that  date  the  offer  of  North  Carolina  Education 
a  whole  year  for  35  cents  Cthree  subscribers  for  a  dollar') 
will  be  withdrawn.  ^Ve  cannot  make  a  paper  for  that 
price  that  is  worth  the  money;  and  if  we  could,  do  you 
not  think  that  you  and  the  great  cause  you  represent 
deserve  something  that  will  cost  more  and  be  worth 
more?  No  paper  in  a  limited  field  can  make  much  im- 
provement so  long  as  it  is  handicapped  by  too  low  a  sub- 
scription price.  Yet  we  are  going  to  make  the  sacrifice 
and  keep  it  iin  until  the  first  of  :\Iarcli  in  order  that  every 
teacher  in  the  whole  State  may  be  induced,  if  possible, 
to  try  North  Caiolina  Education  for  one  year.  Wc  want 
to  do  Our  part.      So   get   the  offer  clear  in   your   mind: 

For  .3.5  cents  in  coin,  money  order,  or  stjimps  sent  to 
AV.  F.  Marshall.  Publislur,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  before  the  first 
of  March,  1909,  we  will  send  North  Carolina  Education 
a  whole  year. 

Of  course  you  can  wait  until  after  that  date  and  send 

fiibscriptions  at  one  foliar  eaclii  01'  GO  cents  each  in 


clubs,  but  we  want  you  to  subscribe  now  at  3.5  cents 
(three  subscribers  for  a  dollar)  and  make  February  the 
banner  month  in  the  history  of  your  State  school  journal. 
We  expect  it;   we  are  counting  on  it. 


FOR  OX.tr  FEBRUARY  NUMBER. 

Some  flue  articles  already  on  hand  and  others  i)r(imiKcd 
for  the  February  number  of  North  Carolina  Education 
justify  a  feeling  of  assurance  that  it  will  be  a  number  of 
unusual  interest.  Following  up  the  article  in  this  issue 
by  Mr.  A.  J.  Barwick  on  Pictures  for  School-room  Deco- 
ration, Rev.  G.  W.  Lay,  of  St.  Mary's  School  in  Raleigh, 
will  write  on  Statuary  and  Art  Figures  and  How  to  (let 
Tluin   lor  Our   Schools. 

The  primary  teachers  among  our  readers  will  find  a 
suggestive  and  helpful  article  in  Oevicos  and  Games  .At- 
tractive t«  Children,  by  Miss  Lucy  Brooks,  of  the  Kin- 
ston  graded  schools.  These  same  primary  teachers  and 
their  sisters  and  mothers,  and  all  the  men  as  well,  should 
be  interested  in  the  article  already  received  from  Miss 
Nellie  Cobb,  of  the  Goldsboro  schools,  telling  us  Why 
Cooking  and  Home-Making  Should  be  Taught  in  the  Pub- 
lic Schools. 

The  spirit  of  progress  which  is  re-making  our  entire 
school  system  finds  a  splendid  Illustration  in  The  Story  of 
Pai-mville's  Schools  by  Prof.  E.  M.  Rollins.  How  a  good 
beginning  has  been  made  in  the  Study  of  .Agriculture  in 
Wake  County  Schools  will  be  told  by  Prof.  Z.  Y.  .Tudd, 
the  County  Superintendent.  This  article  on  a  phase  of 
education  that  is  bound  to  come  and  take  hold  upon  our 
rural  schools  should  certainly  interest  those  who  "want 
to  know  what  the  other  fellow  is  doing."  But  perhaps 
the  most  significant  article  in  next  month's  number  will 
be  that  by  State  Superintendent  ,J.  Y.  Joyner  on  Farm 
I.ife  Schools — certainly  one  of  the  most  important  edu- 
cational stejjs  of  the  present  century.  The  article  is  alive 
with  freshness,  newness,  progress,  and  prophecy,  and  it 
should  interest  every  good  citizen  of  the  State,  whether 
at  work  in  the  school-room  or  out. 

Every  County  Superintendent  among  our  readers  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  we  expect  to  print  next  month  a 
practical  article  from  Dr.  AV.  B.  Fearing,  the  eflicient  and 
ever-working  Superintendent  of  Dare  County,  on  his 
method  of  Keeping  Accounts  in  the  Superintendent's  Of- 
fice. Dr.  Fearing's  method  is  regarded  by  others  who 
have  examined  it  as  so  valuable  an  idea  that  he  yields  to 
a  request  to  publish  it  for  the  benefit  of  other  County 
Superintendents. 

Another  helpful  feature  for  County  Superintendents 
Avill  be  an  article  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Barwick,  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction,  giving  Several  Forms  of 
Report  Cards  used  for  reporting  school  statistics  to  the 
superintendents. 

Last,  but  not  least,  February  brings  the  hundredth 
birthday  anniversary  of  two  men  who  have  left  a  re- 
markable impress  upon  their  time,  both  being  born  upon 
the  same  day  on  different  sides  of  the  ocean.  Upon  the 
character  of  one  of  these,  Abraham  Lincoln,  we  are  glad 
to  give  our  readers  notice  that  Mr.  ,1.  W.  Bailey,  of  the 
Raleigh  Bar,  will  contribute  an  article  to  our  February 
number. 

To  these  attractive  announcements  it  may  be  added 
that  we  hope  to  have  the  regular  departments  fully  up 

to  the  standard  ?r>(]  to  sdc^  some  rip^v  ones,  it  possible. 


NORTH   CAKOLIXA    KDl  (ATIOX. 


HOW  THE  GOVERNOR  IS  INAUGURATED 


By  RICHARD  H.  BATTLE,  Esq.,  of  the  Raleigh  Bar. 


It  is  singular  that  practically  a  Governor-elect  ia  this 
State  is  never  the  actual  Governor  for  several  days  after 
the  Constitution  says  his  term  is  to  begin.  Article  III.. 
Section  1,  provides  that  the  term  of  the  Governor  and 
the  other  Executive  officers  shall  commence  the  first  day 
of  January  next  after  their  election  and  continue  until 
their  successors  are  elected  and  qualified;  and  Section  3 
?ays  the  returns  of  election  "Shall  be  sealed  up  and 
transmitted  to  the  seat  of  Government  by  the  returning 
officer,  .directed  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, who  shall  open  and  publish  .the  same  in  the 
presence  of  both  Houses  of  the  General  Assembly."  Ar- 
ticle II.,  Section  2,  provides  that  the  General  Assembly 
shall  meet  biennially  on  the  first  Wednesday  after  the 
firts  Monday  in  January  after  their  election.  So,  it  can- 
not oiBcially  be  known  who  is  the  Governor-elect  until 
the  Legislature  shall  have  met  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  has  opened  and  published  the  returns  of  election. 
The  result  is,  that  the  new  Governor  cannot  be  inaug- 
urated until  about  the  10th  or  loth  of  .lanuary. 

Of  course,  the  difficulty  might  be  met  by  the  calling  of 
the  Legislature  to  meet  in  special  session  some  time  be- 
tween the  day  of  election  (the  first  Tuesday  in  Novem- 
ber) and  the  first  of  January  following;  but  as  this 
would  be  an  expensive  and  inconvenient  expedient,  the 
out-going  Governor  holds  over  a  few  days. 

How  It  Came  About. 

The  reason  this  state  of  things  exists  is,  that  under 
the  old  Constitution,  which  was  replaced  by  that  of  1S6S, 
the  General  Assembly  met  the  third  Wednesday  in  No- 
vember, and  the  returns  of  election  were  received  and 
published  before  the  1st  of  January  succeeding;  and  the 
provision  about  the  commencement  of  the  term  of  office 
was  copied  from  the  old  Constitution. 

So  now,  the  out-going  Governor  holds  over  until  some 
day  agreed  on,  about  a  week  after  the  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly,  when  the  returns  of  election  having 
been  opened  and  published,  everything  can  be  in  readi- 
ness for  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Executive. 

The  Oath  of  Office — AVhei'e  and  ))y  Whom  .\(lministercd. 

As  a  condition  precedent,  or  preliminary  to  the  Gover- 
nor's assuming  the  office,  it  is  required  that  he  shall,  in 
the  presence  of  the  members  of  both  branches  of  the 
General  Assembly,  or  before  any  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  that  he  "Shall  support 
the  Constitutions  of  the  United  States  and  the  State  of 
North  Carolina,  and  that  ho  will  faithfully  perform  the 
duties  appertaining  to  the  office  of  Governor,"  etc. 

As  the  exact  day  for  the  inauguration  is  not  flxel,  so 
the  place  is  not  fixed;  but  the  ceremony  is  nearly  always 
held  in  the  presence  of  the  members  of  both  branches  of 
the  jL^egislature,  and  the  oath  administered  by  the  Chief 
Justice  or  an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
It  might,  however,  be  administered  in  the  presence  of  the 
General  Assembly  by  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Wake 
County.  I  think  this  has  been  done  when  there  happened 
to  be  no  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  present  in  the 
city. 
Where  Some  Notable  Tnaugiiral  Cerenvonies  Were  Held. 

Before  the  War  of  1S61  to  1S65,  the  inauguration 
ceremonies,  including  the  delivery  of  the  inaugural  ad- 
dress, were  uniformly  held  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  then  called  the  "Commons  Hall  "  It 
was  then  the  largest  auditorium  in  the  city.  Special  pro- 
visjon  having  been  made  for  the  jnauguratiop  and  term 


of  office  of  the  Governor  elected  in  August,  1S62,  Col. 
Zeb.  B.  Vance  was  inaugurated  and  delivered  his  brief 
but  stirring  inaugural  address  on  September  Sth,  follow- 
ing the  election,  on  a  platform  erected  in  the  shade  of 
the  big  oaks  near  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Capitol. 
Alter  his  election  for  a  second  term  in  1S64,  he  was 
inaugurated  in  the  Commons  Hall;  and  in  that  Hall 
Governors  Worth,  Holden,  Caldwell,  and  Brogden  were 
inaugurated.  When  Vance  was  to  be  installed  Governor 
for  a  third  term,  the  Democratic  hosts  were  here  in 
such  numbers  that  in  the  Capitol  one-fourth  of  them 
could  not  witness  the  ceremonies  and  hear  the  address 
of  "the  great  tribune  of  the  people"  returned  to  serve 
them,  after  twelve  years  of  official  banishment,  and  re- 
sort was  had  to  Tucker  Hall,  a  commodious  auditorium 
over  what  is  now  Dobbin  &  Ferrall's  store.  If  I  mistake 
not.  Governor  Jarvis,  his  successor,  was  inaugurated 
in  the  same  Hall.  My  recollection  is,  that  Governor 
Scales  was  inaugurated  in  JJetropolitan  Hall,  and  Gover- 
nors Fowle  and  Carr  in  Stronach's  Tobacco  Warehouse 
on  South  Wilmington  Street,  and  that  Governor  Holt, 
who  filled  Governor  Fowle's  unexpired  term,  was  inaugu- 
rated in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
Governor  Russell  in  Metropolitan  Hall.  Tlie  weather 
being  propitious.  Governor  Aycock  was  Inaugurated  and 
delivered  his  address  on  a  platform  at  the  east  front  of 
the  Capitol,  and  Governor  Glenn  in  the  Academy  of 
Music.  Tuesday.  January  12th,  being  a  mild  day,  Gover- 
nor Kitchin  was  inaugurated,  as  was  Governor  Aycock, 
on  a  large  platform  at  the  east  portico  of  the  Capitol. 

Inana;i"'ations   of   Half  a   Century  Ago. 

When  the  population  of  Raleigh  was  only  a  fourth  of 
what  it  is  now,  or  less,  as  it  was  before  1860,  and  the 
convenience  of  transportation  from  different  parts  of  the 
State  was  much  less  than  now,  those  who  wished  to  at- 
tend the  inauguration  ceremonies  could  be  fairly  well 
accommodated  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, though  the  galleries  were  generally  well  filled  by 
fair  and  fashionable  ladies  of  the  State  and  the  lobbies 
crowded  by  men,  who  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
witness  public  entertainments  as  the  men  of  this  gener- 
ation have. 

Politics  ran  pretty  high  between  Democrats  and  Whigs 
in  the  ante-bellum  days,  though  the  issues  between  the 
parties  now  seem  insignificant.  The  ladies  participated 
in  the  interest.  The  majority  of  the  city  and  town 
people  were  Whigs,  and  the  wives  and  daughters  of  that 
day  generally  took  pride  in  the  dignified  appearance  and 
elegant  manners  of  Whig  office-holders.  One  of  them, 
more  notable  than  others,  was  seated  or  standing  in  the 
gallery  when  a  Democratic  Governor-elect  was  being  in- 
augurated in  place  of  one  of  the  old  regime.  He  was  not 
as  portly  or  courtly  as  the  out-going  Governor  and  his 
predecessors  for  several  terms;  and  the  good  lady,  cran- 
ing her  neck  to  see,  inquired  of  a  neighbor:  "Which  is 
Governor  Blank?"  And  when  he  was  pointed  out,  she 
said  in  accents  of  disgust:  "Sure  thing!  He  is  small 
potatoes  and  few  in  a  hill  I"  Unfortunately,  the  excel- 
lent wife  of  Governor  Blank  was  in  hearing  of  the 
compliment;  but  of  this  the  partisan  lady  was  inad- 
vertent, and  Mrs.  Blank's  dignity  was  such  that  she 
did  not  show  a  ruffled  temper.  She  knew  that  she  had 
cause  to  be  proud  of  her  husband,  whatever  a  Whig  belle 
might  think  of  his  appearance.  However,  the  loyalty  of 
our  people  to  their  officers  was  great  in  those  days,  and 
before  very  long  Governor  and  Mrs.  Blank  were  cour- 
teously and  hospitably  treated;  and  Governor  Blank's 
Private  Secretary,  an  elegant  and  handsome  young  man, 
who  afterwards  rose  to  high  distinction,  became  a  lion 
in  the  fashionable  society  of  our  Capital  City. 


NORTH   CAROLINA    EDICATIOV. 


MAKE  YOUR  SCHOOL  ROOM  PRETTY  WITH  PICTURES 

By    ALLEN    J.    BARWICK,   Stute   DeparUueiit    of    Educaliou. 


I'ictiiies  Tiiuh  as  Ell'ectively  as  Literature 
lilul  Home  Where  the  Children  Like  to  Com 
(Jet  Them   Witli   liut   Little  Money. 

Although  their  schools  have  been  taught  in  buildings 
whose  exterior  has  the  appearance  rather  of  a  poor  grade 
of  barn  than  a  school-house,  many  teachers  have  made 
of  the  inside  beautiful  little  homes  where  the  children 
lilce  to  come.  And  1  am  sure  one  thinks  less  often  of  the 
ugly  outside  of  the  house  while  working  happily  in  a 
room  where  his  eyes  may  look  about  and  linger  here  and 
there  on  pretty  things  that  speak  to  him  of  goodness, 
beauty  and  noble  deeds,  Also  a  child  thinks  more  highly 
of  himself,  because  of  the  pleasure  coming  from  the  sense 
of  ownership,  wh.'n  he  understands  the  fact  that  such 
things  are  his,  a  part  of  his  daily  environment,  his  con- 
tributions possibly  having  been  used  to  purchase  them. 
Copies  of   tlie  Great  Masters  for  a  Few   Cents. 

lu  many  school-rooms  in  North  Carolina  good  copies 
of  the  great  masters  in  art  may  be  found  on  the  walls  as 
well  as  good  pieces  of  literature  in  the  hands  of  pupils 
and  in  cases  standing  in  the  corner.  Pictures  teach  as 
effectively  as  literature  •'The  good  picture  from  an  edu- 
cational point  of  view  is  either  lilie  a  sermon  teaching  a 
great  moral  truth  or  like  a  poem  idealizing  some  im- 
portant aspect  of  life."  These  copies  have  been  obtained 
for  a  few  cents  and  framed  in  substantial  frames  by 
small  contributions,  funds  raised  by  entertainments,  or 
otherwise,  sometimes  through  the  co-operation  of  the 
\\oman's  Betterment  Association. 

.A.n  oft-reported  reason  teachers  give  for  not  exerting 
themselves  a  great  deal  more  to  add  to  the  attractiveness 
of  their  school-rooms  is  the  lack  of  information  about 
suitable  pictures,  their  prices  and  where  they  may  be  ob- 
tained. Below  is  given  a  list  of  some  of  the  best  pic- 
tures of  all  times,  copies  of  which  may  be  had  at  rates 
from  one  cent  to  many  dollars  apiece  from  the  firms 
whose  names  are  given  at  the  end  of  this  article.  Full 
information  will  be  given  upon  request. 
Cultivate  a  Taste  for  Somcthins  More  Tlian  (Jaudy  Colors. 

Let  me  urge  you,  fellow-teacher,  to  try  to  expand  the 
capacity  of  your  pupils  for  appreciation  of  pictures  that 
have  something  in  them  more  than  gaudy  colors.  If  only 
one  good  ijicture  can  be  secured  and  placed  in  your 
school-room  this  term  and  studied  and  dwelt  upon  by  the 
children  till  it  has  found  a  place  in  their  lives,  you  will 
accomplish  lasting  good  thereby,  and  I  urge  you  to  try 
to  get  that  one. 

For  Primary  Grades. 

Madonna  of  the  Chair  Raphael;  Holy  Night,  Carreg- 
gio;  Rest  in  Flight,  Knaus;  Children  of  the  Shell,  Mu- 
rillo;  Mother  and  Child,  Brush:  Baby  Stuart,  Van  Pyck: 
Age  fit  Innocence,  Reynolds:  Feeding  Her  Birds,  Millet; 
By  the  Riverside,  Leroile;  Little  Rose,  Whistler;  Shep- 
herdess Knitting.  ;\Iillet:  Caritas  (Blessing),  Thayer; 
Members  of  the  Humane  Society,  Landseer;  The  Commis- 
sioners, Landseer;  The  Blacksmith,  Frere;  Escaped  Cow, 
nuiire;  My  Dog,  Landseer;  Christ  Blessing  Little  Chil- 
dren. Reynolds. 

For  Intermediate   (Jrades. 

Sistine  Madonna  (Detail),  Raphael;  Madonna  and 
Child,  Dagnan-Bouvert;  Virgin,  Infant  .Tesus,  and  St. 
John,  Van  Dvek;  Penelope  Boothby,  Reynolds;  Shep- 
herdess, Leroile;  Christmas  Chimes,  Blasfield;  The 
Cleaners,  Millet;  At  the  Watering  Trough.  Dagnan-Bou- 
vert; Brother  and  Sister,  Thayer;  Horse  Fair,  Bonheur; 
Aurora,  Guido-Reni;  Pilgrims  Going  to  Church,  Bough- 
*on;  Madonna  of  the  Shop,  Dagnan-Bouvert;  .Toan  of  Arc, 
,J:  sfien    Lepage;     Queen    Louise    Richter;    Sir    Galahad, 


uul  Will  Make  of  Your  School-Rooni  a  IJeau- 
e — This  .Viticlc  Tells  You  How  and  Where  to 


Watts;  The  Haymaker,  Adau;  Mother  and  Child,  Boden- 
hanser;  A  Humble  Servant,  Bonheur;  Christ  and  the  Rich 
Young  Man,  Hoffman;  The  Last  Piece  of  Money,  Millais; 
Head  of  Christ,  Hoffman;  The  Sower,  Millet;  The  Water- 
Carrier,  Millet;  Dance  of  the  Nymphs,  Carol;  Golden 
Stair,  Burne-Jones;  Reading  Homer,  Alma-Tadema; 
Washing,  Stuart. 

For   tlie   High   School. 

Sistine  JIadonna,  Raphael;  Virgin  Enthroned,  Thayer; 
Angels,  Forii;  St.  Catherine,  Raphael;  St.  Michael  and 
Satan,  Guido  Reni;  St.  Michael  and  Satan,  Raphael; 
Frieze  of  the  Prophets,  Sargent,  Sibyls,  Michael  Angelo; 
Circe,  Burne-,Tones;  Portrait  of  His  Mother,  Whistler; 
Elizabeth  Bas.  Rembrandt;  Diana's  Bath,  Caret;  Ap- 
proach to  Venice,  Turner;  Ulysses  Deriding  Polypheums, 
Turner;  Vintage  Festival  Alma,  Tadema;  Appian  Way, 
Eoulanger:  Head  of  Christ,  Hoffman;  Christ  and  the 
Rich  Young  Man  Reynolds;  The  Old  Temperaire,  Turn- 
er;   Pro|)hets,   Sargent;   Supper  at  Eniraan's,  Rembrandt. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  copies  of  famous  master- 
pieces of  art,  copies  of  ])hotographs  of  famous  men,  build- 
ings and  scenes  of  historic  interest,  and  animals,  also 
pictures  of  statuary,  may  be  had  for  small  amounts. 
These  often  help  to  make  lessons  more  imjiressive  when 
used  in  connection  with  certain  studies.  But  the  teacher 
must  bear  in  mind  that  "permanent  pictures  of  greatest 
value  need  little  explanation  and  exert  their  best  influ- 
ence when  they  are  allowed  to  tell  their  own  story,  teach 
their  own  silent  lessons,"  as  the  children  gaze  upon  them 
each  day,  and  in  this  way  get  a  hold  upon  their  lives. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Van  Noppen,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Biographical  History  of  North  Carolina,  has 
agreed  to  furnish  from  steel  engravings  pictures,  in  two 
sizes,  of  many  of  the  distinguished  sons  of  the  Old  North 
State,  both  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  at  2  5  and  50 
cents  each.  It  is  fortunate  that  we  are  able  to  get  a  good 
Quality  of  picture  of  many  of  our  favorite  North  Caro- 
linians and  give  them  a  place  in  our  school-rooms.  When 
these  fine  pictures  have  once  been  seen,  they  will  go  not 
only  to  the  school-room,  but  into  the  home.  We  shall 
ever  be  so  loyal  to  our  State  and  have  such  pride  in  her 
history  that  we  welcome  an  opportunity  to  cultivate  a 
closer  acnuaintance  of  our  own  distinguished  neighbors 
along  with  that  of  the  worthy  sons  of  other  States  and 
countries. 

Where  Pictures  JLiy  Re  RouRht. 

Cosmos  Picture  Company,  New  York;  Brown  Picture 
Compviny,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Perry  Picture  Company, 
Maiden,  Mass.;  Horace  K.  Turner  Company,  Boston, 
Mass.  In  writing  to  any  of  these  firms,  be  sure  to 
say  that  \ou  saw  this  recommendation  of  them  in  North 
Carolina  Education. 


I'nique    Si!p)(Ienientary   Reading. 

Ask  the  children  to  Ijriug  you  any  books  or  papers  con- 
taining pictures,  poetry,  and  little  stories,  after  they  have 
read  thern  and  do  not  c.ire  to  keep  them. 

Look  the  books  and  appears  over  carefully,  cut  out 
what  you  consider  suitable  for  your  school,  and  paste 
the  stories,  pictures  or  pieces  of  poetry  on  separate  pieces 
of  thick  brov,-n  paper,  leaving  a  margin  of  the  brown  pa- 
per all  around  for  little  fingers  to  hold  it  by. 

The  quiet  that  follows-  the  distribution  of  these  slips 
to  the  children,  for  silent  reading,  is  as  delightful  to  che 
teacher  as  the  stories  are  to  the  children. — American 
School  Journal. 


XOnXH   CAR,OLTXA    Eni'CATIOX. 


Preparatory  Schools  Should  Stop  Neglecting  English  Grammar 

By    \V.    II.    WAXAMAKER,    Professor  of  German,  Trinity  College. 


They  Are  Graduating-  Pii[>ils  Who  Arc  .Aston 
ciples  ol  Their  Mother  Tongue — Sucli  Pupils 
Langnages  and  Lay  Hurdens  Grievous  to  Be 
Xot  Largely  Due  to  False  Methods  of  Teachi 

I  do  not  intend  to  offer  any  radical  suggestions  as  to 
the  teaching  of  English  grammar,  but  rather  to  impress 
upon  the  miuQs  of  teachers  in  preparatory  schools  that 
they  are  graduating  pupils  aslunishingly  ignorant  of  the 
lundameutal  principles  of  grammar,  ft  is  bad  enough 
tor  a  large  proportion  of  high  school  graduates  to  be 
unable  to  analyze  and  parse  correctly  sentences  com- 
posed of  several  clauses  of  unequal  rank;  but  when  no 
small  number  of  these  students  have  no  appreciation  of 
such  a  fundamental  principle  as  the  agreement  of  sub- 
ject noun  and  predicate  verb,  of  the  construction  of  rela- 
tive pronouns  in  sentences,  of  the  difference  betiveen 
predicate,  nominative  and  direct  object  or  verbs,  or  even 
of  the  basis  on  which  words  are  classified  into  parts  of 
speech, — surely  it  is  time  for  somebody  to  sound  the 
alarm. 

Jlore  Thau  the  Vse  of  Knglish  Involved. 

Now,  the  college  teacher  of  English  is  naturally  not 
the  one  most  likely  to  detect  this  ignorance  of  grammar 
in  his  students,  nor  is  he  the  one  to  suffer  from  it.  For 
a  student  may  have  little  theoretical  knowledge  of  gram- 
mar and  yet  speak  and  write  fairly  correct  English.  If  he 
comes  from  a  home  where  only  good  English  is  spoken, 
and  if  he  has  read  evena  few  good  books  and  periodicals,  he 
may  never  confuse,  say,  who  and  whom,  though  he  may 
ne  may  not  know  one  as  nominative  and  the  other  as 
objective  case.  And  few  white  pupils  of  any  grade  \viU 
say  am  for  is,  though  most  of  them  will  say  don't  for 
doesn't  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
violating  the  very  law  they  obeyed  in  avoiding  am  for  is. 
If,  then,  the  study  of  grammar  were  solely  to  aid  pupils 
in  their  use  of  English,  it  would  be  a  more  or  less  super- 
fluous study  for  those  pupils  coming  from  cultured  fam- 
ilies. And  college  work  in  Engli.sh  is,  nowadays  even, 
little  hampered  by  its  neglect.  But  it  must  be  insisted 
upon  that  the  study  of  grammar  has  other  than  this  im- 
mediately practical  end  in  view. 

All  the  Laws  of  Grammar  Shouhl  lie  ALastered. 

Grammar,  the  "theory  of  human  speech,"  reveals  and 
explains  the  principles  of  thought-expression.  Surely 
acquaintance  with  these  principles  is  imperative  for  every 
educated  person,  since  we  are  all  necessarily  users  of 
language.  How  great  a  mistake,  therefore,  to  conclude 
from  the  fact  that  our  language  has  few  grammatical 
forms,  that  the  study  of  grammar  in  our  schools  may  be 
dispensed  with?  Like  mathematics,  grammar  is  a  science 
and  should  be  taught  as  such.  Its  jiractical  value  will 
come  to  light  of  itself,  for  the  pupil  will  readily  apply  the 
theory  to  his  own  language. 

Pjr  example:  It  is  a  scientific  theory  of  grammar  that 
a  verb  agrees  with  its  subject  in  person  and  number;  it 
is  this  theory  applied  that  condemns  he  don't  for  he 
doesn't.  It  is  a  general  principle  of  grammar  that  verbs 
like  be  "take  the  same  case  after  them  as  before  them"; 
the  application  of  this  principle  justifies  I  take  it  to  be 
him,  rather  than  he. 

And  so  I  maintain  that  all  the  laws  of  grammar  should 
bo  mastered  by  the  pupil.  He  should  have  a  perfect  un- 
derstanding of  what  is  meant  by  case,  voice,  tense,  mood, 
number,  person.,  etc.,  and  should  be  alile  to  appreciate  at 
sight  these  principles  when  exemplified  in  his  own  lan- 
guage. What  I  appeal  to  the  schools  tor,  then,  is  the 
teaching-  of  grammar  on  a  broader  scale  than  they  non- 
give  their  pupils.  For  I  am  right  in  demanding  of  their 
graduates  that  they  be  able  to  see  in  the  grammar  of  a 


ishingly  Ignorant  of  the  Grammatical  Prin- 
-Are  Handicapped  in  Their  Study  of  Foreign 
Ijorne   Upon  Their  College  Teachers — Is   It 

ng  Grammar  in  the  Lower  (irades? 

foreign  language  only  another  practical  application  of  the 
laws  of  grammar  in  general,  which  they  should  have 
mastered  in  their  previous  study. 

I'njust  and  Monstrous  Neglect  of  Duty. 

Alas,  how  few  there  are  now  thus  equipped  for  the 
study  of  a  foreign  language!  To  the  already  heavy  bur- 
den of  the  teacher  of  Latin  many  teachers  of  English 
would  add  the  teaching  of  English  grammar,  cherishing 
the  hope,  I  take  it,  that  if  the  long-suffering  Latin  teacher 
fails  to  help  them  out.  the  teacher  of  French  and  German 
■ivill  complete  the  task.  Such  unjust  neglect  of  duty  on 
the  part  of  secondary  school-teachers  has  already  done 
uuich  to  make  impossible  the  teaching  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  I  may  add  that  at  present  it  is  doing  much 
to  kill  conscientious  teachers  of  French  and  German  in 
reputable  colleges.  It  is  indeed  monstrous  to  demand  of 
such  teachers  that,  in  addition  to  the  enormous  amount 
of  work  that  must  be  accomplished  in  the  first  year's 
course,  they  give  their  students  extra  courses  in  gram- 
mar! And  yet,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
this  science,  it  is  impossible  for  the  student  to  master  the 
new  language. 

Value  Time  Lost  in  False  Metliods. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been,  said  above  regarding  the 
general  siihere  of  grammar,  I  must  emphasize  the  neces- 
sity of  the  mast<'ry  of  sentence  analysis  as  a  part  of  gram- 
mar. For  (he  ability  to  analyze  sentences  and  see  imme- 
diately the  inter-relationship  of  clauses,  phrases  and 
words,  to  recognize  subject  and  predicate  in  whatever 
order  they  appear  in  a  given  sentence,  to  distinguish  be- 
tween principal  clauses  and  dependent  ones  modifying 
and  explaining  them — all  this  is  essential  to  an  under- 
standing of  what  one  reads. 

I  ai)preciate  through  experience  the  difficulties  beset- 
ting the  school-teacher.  The  ever  increasing  demands 
made  by  the  colleges  have  so  expanded  the  school  cur- 
riculum that  there  is  danger  of  doing  much  of  the  work 
in  a  slip-shod  way,  which  is  worse,  indeed,  than  doing  it 
not  at  all.  But  isn't  much  valuable  time  now  lost  in  false 
methods  of  teaching  grammar?  Why  can  the  whole  sub- 
ject not  be  mastered  in  the  last  year  devoted  to  it,  and 
the  two  previous  years  be  devoted  to  writing  and  reading? 
Why  need  sixth  and  seventh-year  pupils  plague  them- 
selves with  the  difficulties  of  grammar  to  the  neglect  of 
familiarizing  themselves  with  good  models  of  English? 
And  isn't  grammar  by  the  eighth  year  already  a  chestnut 
to  most  pui)ils,  and  teachers  as  well?  I  feel  sure  that 
the  subject  can  be  best  taught  indirectly  until  a  system- 
atic study  of  it  be  taken  up  when  the  pupil  is  advanced 
and  mature  enough  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the 
whole  range  of  grammar. 

At  any  rate.  I  do  implore  teachers  in  our  preparatory 
schools  to  come  to  the  aid  of  us  teachers  of  modei  n  lan- 
guages in  colleges. 


And  the  Scliool  Oflicials  Would  l$c  Helped  By  Re.iding  It. 

Messrs.  Editors: — Here's  the  money  for  a  year's  sub- 
scription. I  regard  your  imblication  as  worthy  of  success 
and  a  large  circulation.  It  should  be  in  the  hands,  as 
subscribers,  of  all  school  officials. 

GEO.  H.   RIGGS. 


"This    makes    fifty    subscribers   I    have   sent    you   this 
year,"   writes   Supt.   .John  A.   McLeod.   of   Moore   County, 
enclosing  his  latest  list. 


Noirrii  cAP.oiJVA  education. 


Here  Is  Some  Work  That  Is  Like  Play. 


Tlic  Familiar  Slury  ot  the  HiiikIU-  of  Stocks  in  the  Form 
of  a  Simple  Drama — Try  it  With  Your  Trimai-y  Class 
and  See  the  Little  Folks  Sit  Up. 

THE   STORY. 

Tliere  was  once  an  old  man. 

He  had  four  sons. 

They  were  not  good  to  one  another. 

They  quarreled  all  day  long. 

It  made  their  father  feel  very  sad. 

He  tried  to  think  of  a  way  to  stop  them. 

Talking  did  no  good. 

One  day  he  was  ill  in  bed. 

He  called  the  boys  to  him. 

He  showed  them  a  bundle  ot  sticks. 

The  sticks  .were  bound  tightly  together. 

The  father  asked  each  son  to  break   the  bundle. 

AU  the  sons  tried  in  turn. 

They  were  strong  boys,  but  not  one  could  do  it. 

Then  the  father  untied  the  bundle. 

He  gave  a  single  stick  to  each  son. 

He  asked  the  boys  to  break  the  sticks  he  had  given 
them. 

This   was   easily   done. 

The  father  showed  them  w^hat  he  meant. 

Brothers  bound  together  hy  love  are  the  strongest  of 
ihe  strong. 

Brothers  parted  by  hate  are  the  weakest  ot  the  weak. 

THE  PLAY. 
CHAR.-VCTER.S:  Father;  Heskv  ;  Wii.i.i.^M  ;  Tho.mas  ;  Ckiikuk. 

(Father  lying  in  bed.    Sons  talking  angrily  together  in  another  part 
of  roonii. 

Father:    Quarreling  again! 

They  keep  it  up  from  morning  till  night. 

It  worries  me  more  and  more  each  day. 

Something  must  be  done  to  stop  them. 

But  what? 

Talking  does  no   good,   but   I'll   try  once  more. 

ualls>. 

Come  here,  my  sons. 

(Sons  come  ;  F.\ther  show.s  bundle  of  .sticks  tied  together^ 

Do   you  see  these  sticks,   boys? 
Sons:     We  do,  father. 

Why  do  you  ask? 
Father:    Break  them  for  me,  Henry. 

(First  sun  Ir'ies.  but  cannot  break  tlieni). 
Heni"}-:     They  are  too  strong  for  me,   father. 
Father:     Let  William   try. 

'Second  son  tries  and  fails). 
William:    It's  no  use. 

I  cannot  do  it. 
Father:     Give  them   to  Thomas.  '  '  ' 

Third  son  tries  in  vain'. 
Thoniiis:    I  should  have  said  I  could  do  it  easily. 
l''ather:     Give    George   a    chance. 
Perhaps  he  can. 

I  l-'ourtil  son  tries  .-tnd  faiisi. 
(Jforge:    I'll  have  to  give  u|)  as  the  others  have. 
Father:    Give  them  to  me. 

(lie  unties  string  and  gi\es  ea(di  son  a  sinKJu  stlcki. 

How  is  it  now? 

Can   you  break  the  one  stick? 
William:     Easily. 
Henry:    Of  course  we  can. 
Thomas:     A   babe   could   do   it. 
George:     What  a  foolish  question,   father! 
Father:    Why  couldn't  you   break   the  stic!cs  the   first 
time? 

They  are  the  same  sticks. 


William:     Yes,   but   they  were  bound  together. 

Now  they  are  separated. 
Father:    And  it  is  the  same  with  brothers,  boys. 

Brothers  bound  together  by  love  are  the  strongest  of 

the  strong. 
Brothers  parted  by  hate  are  the  weakest  of  the  weak. 
Henry:    True,  father. 
Thomas:    Let  us  quarrel  no  more,  boys. 
George:    Let  us  stand  by  one  another. 
,    Father:     You  have   made  me  a  happy  old  man. 
— From   "Work   That   Is   Play,"   by  Mary  Gardner,   pub- 
lyished  by  A.   Flanagan  Company,   Chicago.     See   adver- 
tisement in  November  Number. 


Some  Handy  Spelling  Rules. 

Can  you  write  any  word  ending  iu  cede  or  ceed  cor- 
rectly and  without  hesitation,  or  do  you  ever  find  it  nec- 
essary to  use  the  dictionary  to  find  the  spelling  of  such 
words?  Take  your  pencil  and  spell  this  list  by  adding 
the  right  syllable: 


pre- 
inter- 
suc- 
con- 


se- 
pro- 
super- 
ac- 


ante- 
ex- 

re- 


Did  you  miss  any?     Can  your  pupils  spell  them  right? 
Only  three  words  end  in  ceed,   and  only  one  in  sedc. 

Now,  what  about  ie  and  ei?     Try  this  by  filling  in  the 
proper  vowels: 


gr — ve 
s — ve 
s — ze 
bel — ve 
rec — ve 


s — ge 
1— t 

cone — ve 
rel — ve 
w — rd 


Here  is  a  neat  rule  that  will  apply  to  most  words  ot 
this  class: 

1   follows   e 
When   preceded  by  c 
Or  when  sounded  like  a 
As  in  neighbor  and  weigh. 

No  dot  was  written  over  the  letter  i  until  about  the 
fourteenth  century,  when  the  dot  was  introduced  to  dis- 
tinguish i  from  e  in  carelessly  written  or  indistinct 
manuscript.  This  historic  fact  suggests  a  practical 
rule  by  which  writers  sometimes  shift  upon  the  print- 
er the  responsibility  of  using  these  letters  in  the  right 
order,  viz.:  Make  both  forms  alike  and  place  the  dot 
above  the  space  between  them.  We  know  a  scholarly 
gentleman,  an  eminent  teacher,  who  does  a  great  deal  of 
writing,  and  who  would  use  a  typewriter  but  for  the 
fact  that  the  machines  are  so  uncompromising  in  the 
matter   of   spelling. — American   School    .lournal. 


Questions  In  Grammar. 

TTie  sentences  given  below  were  used  on  class  in  a 
certain  school  and  the  number  of  students  that  could 
I)arse  the  words  in  bold  type  was  very  small.  In  fact,  the 
usual  construction  given  was:  "In  the  objective  case, 
object  of  the  verb — ."  Why  is  each  noun  not  the  object 
or  the  verb?  Tn  what  case  is  each — and  why?  Not  all 
teachers  have  been  able  to  answer  these  questions.  The 
■sentences  are: 

He  went  home. 
The  boy  lived  seven  years. 
The  baby  weighs  ten  pounds. 
The  horse  raa  more  than  a  mile. 

Here  is  another  question  for  consideration.  Why  is 
this  sentence  incorrect,  "I  feel  sadly,"  while  the  sen- 
tence. "I  feel  deeply,"  is  correct?  Likewise,  "She  looks 
beautifully"  is  incorrect,  while  "She  sings  beautifully" 
is  correct.     Why  is  this? 
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Ijive  Topics  in  WaiTcn. 

The  exceedingly  bad  weatlier  kept 
a  number  of  Warren  County  teachers 
from  their  regular  monthly  meeting 
in  the  court  house  at  Warrenton, 
December  19th,  but  it  did  not  pre- 
vent the  twenty-five  or  more  teachers 
present  from  holding  an  enthusiastic 
session.  The  question  for  discussion, 
previously  announced,  was  "Health 
in  the  School  Room."  This  was  the 
subject  of  a  well  written  and  sensible 
paper  by  Mrs.  M.  H.  Wooten,  of  Wise 
Graded  School.  From  her  rich  ex- 
perience she  gave  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions on  this  most  important  mat- 
ter. Other  teachers  also  helped  to 
emphasize  it  in  the  general  discus- 
sion. This  Association  is  doing  splen- 
did work  and  through  the  assiduous 
efforts  and  wise  practical  guidance  of 
President  M.  H.  Wooten,  the  County 
Superintendent,  it  has  accomplished 
great  good.  The  topic  for  next  meet- 
ing will  be  "The  Unwritten  Work  of 
the  Teacher,"  led  by  Miss  Dameron, 
of  the  Warrenton  schools,  followed 
by  Prof.  Scholz,  of  Macon. 


The  Yadkin  County  Way. 

The  Yadkin  County  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, of  which  Prof.  A.  J.  Mar- 
tin is  president,  has  a  wise  and  tact- 
ful program  committee.  They  print 
on  the  program,  opposite  the  sub- 
jects of  discussion,  the  length  of 
time  to  be  devoted  to  it.  The  speaker 
not  only  has  the  hint  but  knows  that 
his  audience  has  it  also.  No  speaker 
is  allowed  over  fifteen  minutes;  for 
for  general  discussion  twenty  min- 
utes are  allowed.  Thus  in  the  four 
hours  between  11  a.  m.  and  3.  p.  m., 
a  great  deal  of  work  can  be  done, 
with  an  hour's  intermission  thrown 
in.  The  program  for  New  Year's 
day  at  Yadkinville  consisted  of  sing- 
ing, nnisic,  addresses  or  papers  on 
special  topics,  general  discussion,  and 
miscellaneous  business.  Mrs.  Mary 
Dixon's  topic  was  "Discipline  in  the 
Primary  Grades."  Mrs.  Emma  Hen- 
derson's subject  was  "The  Teacher's 
Preparation  for  Recitation."  Prof. 
J.  L.  Teague  spoke  on  the  "Vicar  of 
Wakefield,"  and  Prof.  M.  R.  Dunne- 
gan  on  "Music." 


On  the  Road  to  Better  Salaries. 

At  the  .Johnston  County  Teachers' 
Association,  December  19th,  there 
was  a  review  of  North  Carolina  his- 
tory, and  this  review  feature  is  to 
be  followed  up  by  reviews  of  other 
subjects  in  future  meetings.  Writ- 
ing of  this  part  of  the  program. 
Supt.  J.  P.  Canaday  says:  "All  of 
the  questions  asked  were  answered. 
What  is  better,  the  answers  showed 
only  the  surface  of  the  great  depth 
of  investigation  that  has  been  made 


liy  the  teachers  of  the  county.  What 
is  Ijest,  this  was  voluntary  work  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers — no  force 
or  law  compelling  them.  Some  from 
great  distances  attended  at  a  sacri- 
fice. It  was  a  commingling  and  test- 
ing of  rural,  village,  town  and  grad- 
ed school  teachers  together.  Pro- 
fessors Royall,  Rollings,  and  Purcell, 
principals  of  our  three  public  high 
schools,  were  there  'with  lamps  trim- 
med and  burning'  to  ask  the  ques- 
tions. Our  success  suggests  the  idea 
that  by  extra  careful  review  of  all 
branches  every  teacher  could  get  a 
Five  Year  State  Certificate.  What  a 
force  such  teachers  would  mean  to 
Johnston  County!  Then  no  doubt  but 
the  public  would  respond  to  the  de- 
mand for  longer  terms  and  better 
salaries.  That  we  struck  upon  the 
right  line  is  attested  by  the  fact  that 
the  teachers  in  some  other  counties 
will  follow  our  example  and  will 
adopt  reviews  as  part  of  their  asso- 
ciation work.  The  idea  is  not  to 
make  a  hobby  of  any  particular  book, 
but  in  the  course  of  time  to  review 
all  the  books  in  the  course." 


ing  methods  like  those  of  "school  at- 
tendance leagues"  in  which  pupils 
organize  themselves  and  appoint  a 
committee  to  look  after  all  absentees, 
find  the  cause  of  absence,  and  say 
something  like  this:  "We  miss  you 
at  school  and  want  you  back  again." 
Weekly  reports  to  the  County  Su- 
perintendent keep  him  in  close  touch 
with  the  work  of  the  teachers  and 
the  schools  show  that  the  efforts  of 
the  teachers  are  having  a  perceptibly 
good  influence  upon  the  enrollment 
and  attendance  record  of  the  schools. 


Betterment  Piizes  in  Wake. 

Eighty-three  teachers  were  present 
at  the  second  annual  meeting  of  the 
Wake  County  Teachers'  Association, 
December  12th.  It  was  held  in  the 
new  Raleigh  High  School  building. 
A  very  pleasant  feature  was  the 
greeting  given  the  teachers  by  the 
senior  class  of  the  High  School.  Un- 
der the  charge  of  Miss  Lizzie  Bella- 
my, director  of  the  cooking  school 
in  Raleigh,  they  served  to  the  visitors 
light  refreshments  furnished  by  the 
Womans'  Betterment  Association, 
and  by  their  informal  cordiality  put 
every  one  at  ease  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  R.  D.  W.  Connor  explained 
how  the  North  Carolina  Day  Bulletin 
may  be  used  as  the  basis  of  an  at- 
tractive program  for  North  Carolina 
Day.  Miss  Ada  V.  Womble,  for  the 
Womans'  Betterment  Association, 
made  the  announcement  that  Mr. 
Jacques  Busbee,  attracted  by  the 
splendid  work  the  Wake  County  Bet- 
terment Association  is  doing,  will  of- 
fer as  a  prize  one  of  his  oil  paintings 
of  some  scene  on  the  North  Carolina 
shore.  Other  prizes  also  are  to  be  of- 
fered, one  being  a  fifty  dollar  attend- 
ance cup.  Superintendent  Z.  V. 
Judd,  who  presided,  had  a  brief  and 
very  interesting  round  table  discus- 
pion  with  the  teachers  about  the 
methods  used  to  improve  the  at- 
tendance at  their  schools.  Some  of 
the  teachers  had  visited  the  homes 
of  the  people,  and  were  enlisting  the 
co-operation  and  greater  sympathy 
of  the  parents;   others  were  employ- 


READIXG  AND  NORTH  CAROLINA 
HISTORY. 


Features  of  the  Greene  County 
Teachers'  Association — A  Notable 
Address  by  Mrs  Gariessen  of  Golds- 
bei-s — Preparations  lor  Another 
Fine  ^Meeting  on  Third  Saturday 
in   January. 

At  an  interesting  meeting  of  the 
Greene  County  teachers  in  Snow  Hill 
Academy,  December  12th.  a  notable 
address  was  made  by  Mrs.  M.  C. 
Gariessen.  of  the  Goldsboro  Graded 
schools,  on  the  work  of  the  lower 
grades,  placing  special  emphasis  on 
the  importance  of  reading — the  key 
which  unlocks  all  the  treasures  of 
knowledge.  The  one  great  burden 
upon  the  teacher  is  to  give  the  pupils 
the  power  to  use  this  key.  She  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  the  teacher 
ought  to  prepare  the  first  reader  les- 
son as  well  as  all  others  (the  writer 
fears  that  there  are  teachers  to 
whom  this  was  a  new  idea)  before 
calling  up  the  class,  stating  that  she 
never  called  up  a  first  reader  class 
for  the  recitation  of  a  lesson  that 
she  had  not  spent  some  time  in  the 
preparation  of  same.  She  advocated 
the  use  of  a  combination  of  the  pho- 
nic, word  and  sentence  methods,  in- 
sisting that  the  child  be  taught  each 
together  as  he  progressed,  stating 
that  at  the  same  time  he  should  be 
taught  to  know  the  letters. 

Those  teachers  who  were  not  pres- 
ent suffered  a  distinct  loss.  The 
writer  does  not  recall  ever  having 
heard  at  any  meeting  of  teachers  a 
discussion  of  more  pracical  value. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Matlock  conducted  a  rec- 
itation in  North  Carolina  history. 
This  much  neglected  subject  will  be  a 
regular  feature  of  each  meeting. 
Questions  are  prepared  by  the  pro- 
gram committee  and  a  copy  furnish- 
ed each  member. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  the 
president  announced  the  program 
committee — Mr.  R.  J.  Matlock.  Miss 
Nathalie  Outlaw  and  J.  E.  Debnam. 
It  was  determined  to  have  dinner  at 
the  next  meeting,  each  teacher  being 
invited  to  bring  a  basket.  Prof.  J. 
H.  Highsmith.  of  the  chair  of  Peda- 
gogy in  Wake  Forest  College,  will  be 
present  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  tha 
third  Saturday  in  January. 
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Fine  Story  of  School  Progress  in  Durham  County 

By  C.    W.    MASSEY,   County   Superintendent. 

In  Five  Years  Eiirollniont    Has    Iiicreasotl    50    Per    Cent    Faster    Than    Population — 

Teachers'  Salaries  Have  Increased  25  Per  Cent^ — Xcarly  ;?0  Per  Cent    Added     to     the 
Value  of  Rural  School  Property   Last  Year — Efficient   Helpfulness  of  Trinity  College  to 

the    Teachers — Libraries  in  Every  School. 

The  progress  made  during  the  last  tablished  last  year  at  Trinity  College  Act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1907. 

school   year   is   unprecedented   in   the  Is  of  more  than  ordinary  Interest  to  To  this  any  p\ipil  in  Durham  County 

history  of  our  schools.     The  attend-  the     teachers     of     Durham     County.  pursuinjj;  high  school  studies  has  the 

ance    was    better    than    ever    before.  Prof.  E.  C.  Brooks,  the  head  of  this  rii>lit  to  go,  as  to  his  district  school, 

The   reports   for   the    last   five   years  department,  has  taken  active  interest  five  of  tuition.     A   full   high   school 

are  as  follows:  in  our  monthly  association.     A  read-  force  of  four  years,  sufficient  to  pre- 

Knroli-          \ver.  ''^S  course,  based  upon  James'  Talks  pare  students  for  any  college  in  the 

Census          ment          Salary  to    Teachers,    was    outlined    for    the  State,    will    be    given.      Of    the    four 

iui'v  i'  i.5(»^       lloi             'mw             ^v'oo  ^'*^''  ^^^  ^  series  of  lectures  was  de-  years'    course   two    were     given     last 

.luiy  i'  iiKXi—       :i4.56             i243              3t!oo  llvered.  year,   three   are     being     given     this 

Julj'i'iHOS-       3761             '''Pi              tu'oo  In  addition  to  the  monthly  lectures  (190S),    and    the    final   year   will    be 

,'.,,,'            «           iv        V,  the    college    arranged    an    extension  added  in  the  fall  of  1909.     The  en- 
It    will    be    seen    from    the    above  ,                ^       i.         ^      .        i,,             ,,         ^  t      ^-u 
,  *•  .J        4.1,   *    ii.         i»      J             ,,  course   for   our   teachers   having   the  rollment  for  the  second  year  work — 
statistics    that    the    attendance    has  .,,.,,  »t     ,  .   i.     ^     ,         .         ,.      ,  ,     ^ 

,      ,.,     ,               J      I,.,     .,,                  .  tollowmg  features:  the  highest  class  in  school  last  year, 
steadily  increased  while  the  census  in  ,     r,-,       ^  ,,          t  -u                                               •     j.             ^       i.-  ^         ^ 
.,              ,   J.  ,  .  »     I,           1  •               J  1.   The   College   Library   was   open  was    nineteen,    of    which     not     more 
the  rural  districts  has  not  increased.  ^                     ,,     f  ^v             \     ^       -u  ^u        *                 ,j    ,, 
„,           .            J      •      .41.      inn-,  to  any  or  all  of  the  county  teachers.  than   four   would    have   been    in   any 
The   gam   made   m   the    1907   census  ,  ^.v      ^.         ,       ,         •        i,     ,           <.          i,     ,    i    j    4,,      ti   i,,-      tt.   t.    t^  i,     , 
,,  .     ^,     „     4  T^     1.              ,  .„,     4  and  the  time  for  keeping  books  out  school    had   the    Public    High    School 
was  all  m  the  East  Durham  and  West  ^      ,   j  .          *               ,     »                     *  v,             *   un  u   j       /^c  tv,, 
„     ,           J.  ^  .  ^         r,,,.      J                 .  was  extended  from  two  weeks  to  one  not  been  established.     Of  this   nine- 
Durham    districts.      The   decrease    m  4,,        ,      ,.     ».        .                  .   4.1.  4.            ,,   1     4   4=       v              4.          ■.   ^^■ 
,,                           ,                   J        4      .,_  month.      Application   for   use   of   the  teen  all  but  five  have  returned   this 
the   average   salary    was    due    to    the  ...                                  .       .        j    ,,      ii,                         j     ,.  4,,   4  4=        .c         ,, 

,             44,                    .44,,,  library    were    countersigned    by    the  year;   and  of  that  five,  four  have  an- 

employment  of  more  assistant  teach-  „         "    „          ■    4      j      4.        j      j         .4.                    j   41,   .     .    4     4.       4 

.           ,         ,            ^.         ,.  County  Superintendent,  and  a  deposit  nounced  their  intention  to  return  as 

ers  at  a  salary  lower  than  the  aver-  .  «n  nn         ,        .,._  4,,     i.i,       •                                          -i  ,        r^           4  ,  ,       «     ^ 

,      ^,              ^        -,        ,     .  of  $2.00  made  with  the  librarian.  soon  as  possible.     One  notable  effect 

age  for  the  county.     No  salaries  were  «     t     4       4-                  «        ■  i,    ,    41,           c  41,     u-   i.       i,     ,    j         4         4.4 

,        ,    ,     .          "  2.   Instruction  was    furnished    the  of  the  high  school   department  is  to 

reduced  during  the  year.  44,         ,        ■           ,        u-     *  ,                •      4V     ,           .                 -4, 

county  teachers  free  in  such  subjects  be  seen  m  the  large  increase  in  the 

Four  Xew  Special  Tav  Districts  ^s   will   be   of   most   help   to   them   in  higher  grades  of  the  common  school 

their  work.  of  East  Durham,  which  seems  direct- 

We    ha^'e    now    six    special    school  3     ^^^  ^^^^^,^^  .^  ^^  arranged  that  U'  traceable  to  the  fact  that  the  pu- 

tax  districts      The  aggregate  amount  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^             amount  of  work  P^s   realize   that   they   now   have   an 

^^7LZ      T        JT     Z         f-  the  College  will  issue   certificates  of  enlarged   opportunity   for   an   educa- 

IS  5  1,094.01.     Four  of  these  districts  ,.^  4     :,.     4       ,              „,,.                    4,  tinr.       Vtr^,--,,    r^tl^Q,.    o,.^l,^/^l      i„      ti,„ 

,„*   .J  tt,     4       ^      ■        4.      ,4      1,     ,  credit  to  the  teachers.     The  scope  of  ""n-      l^veiy    othei    school      m      the 

voted  the  tax  during  the  last  school  ,     4.     v,                u       j       4i,        4u   ^  cnnntv  has  the  vip-ht  tn  =oriH  Uo  ,1,, 

J  J-         .0  nnJo"               ,,      4  work   to   be  even   broader  than   that  county  nas  tne  iignt  to  send  its  pu- 

year.    adding    $2,094.3 1    annually   to  •     j   <.       t,-   ,        ,      ,         4-c     .  nils  tn   tlio  «itiip  hio-h   arhnni 

.,      of.v,f,ol  f   nri  required  for  high  school  certificates.  I"'s  to   tne  same  nign  scnooi. 

The   voting  of   these  special  taxes,  ^-   *-"''^'  school  teachers  who  desire  Can-    and    State    Libraries    in    Evei-y 

based  on  a  demand  In-  the  peojile  for  to   take  any  part   of  this  course  for                                   School. 

increased  school  facilities,  called  for  county  teachers  are  permitted  to  do           j^^^^.^,  ^^^^^j  j^^  ^j^^  county  has  a 

better   school    buildings     and     better  so  free  of  charge.  g^^^.^  Library  in  addition   to"  a  Car'r 

equipment.  Courses   of   instruction   have   been  Library.     It  will  be  remembered  that 

.-SI--'  000  Worth  of  Xew  Ruildi«<.s  l'™vided    in    the   following   subjects:  „  few  years  ago  Gen.  .lulian  S.  Carr 

English,    History,    Geography,    Latin,  gave  a  library  to  each  school  in  the 

Contracts  for  three   new  buildings  Mathematics     and     Methods     of     In-  county.      Those   libraries   encouraged 

.nnd    additional    room    to    one    other  struction.     Recitations  were  arranged  the  jiatrons  and  pupils  to  further  ac- 

building     have     been     made.     When  to  come  on  Saturday  and  the  follow-  tivity    and    each    has    added    a    State 

these  buildings  have  been  completed  ing   subjects   were   studied:    English,  library. 

and    furnished    they   will    add    about  History  and  Geography,  and  Methods           The  liliraries  of  the  white  schools 

$12,000  to  the  value  of  rural  school  of  Instruction.     The  members  of  the  contain  6.383  volumes  and  are  valued 

property   in    the    county,    making   an  faculty  of   Trinity  College   who   con-  at   $2,195.      The    number    of    books 

increase  of  more  than  30  per  cent  in  ducted  these  courses  were  Prof.  E.  C.  taken  from   the   liliraries   during  tl'o 

one    year.      Three    teachers    will    be  Brooks,   Dr.   W.    P.   Few,   Dr.   Edwin  year  was  11.600.  The  colored  schools 

employed   in   each   of  these   local   tax  Jlims  and  Dr.  W.  K.  Boyd.  have  404  volumes  in  libraries  Valued 

districts.     The  schools  will   be  thor-  The  fact  that  tliirty-one  of  our  fif-  at  $125  and  showed  650  books  taken 

oughly     graded     and     a     good     high  ty-two  teachers  registered  in  this  de-  from  liliraries  during  the  year. 

school   course   added  to  the  common  jiartment  is  evidence  that  the  College 

school      studies     heretofore     taught,  had  something  worth  while  to  offer.                 Sumniai-j' — Wliite  Schools. 

making  the  schools  more  efficient  in  One   apiiarent  result  is   the  improve-  Total  number  of  schools 29 

every    way.      Boys    will    be    prepared  ment  in   the  teaching  in   the  schools  Total  number  of  teachers 54 

for  any  of  the  ordinary  business  af-  of  the  county.  Census    3751 

fairs  of  life,   and  those  who  wish   to  n..„..i  „.. ,  r^        *    n-  ,   o  1      ■  Enrollment   2421 

pursue   their   education   further,   will  '^""'  ""'^  ^'•'""*^'  "'^''  ^'■''"•''^-  Aorage  attendance 1416 

be  prepared  to  enter  college.  The   voting   of   a   special    tax   in   a  N'nmber  of  families  not  send- 

rj„  .  T„-.  ■.     o„ii         .        Ti  1      ,  .4,  number    of    our    rural    districts    has           'ng  to  school 249 

How  Trinity  College  han  Helped  the  „    1      -4            .,  ,      4,                          ,  \-       ,          <•  4-       •,.             „■ 

rj.       7i                    1    u  <-  >^  made    it    possible    for    our    people    to  Number  of  families  sending  to 

'  ■  have    a    number    of     first-class     high            school    1010 

The  work  of  the  teachers'  meeting  schools    in     the    rural    districts.       In  length  of  school  term  in  days.  .  .162 

has  been  greatly  strengthened.     Nine  addition      to      these      district      high  Value       of       buildings       and 

monthly   meetings   were  held    during  .schools,      a      county      high      school           grounds,     including    school 

the   year.  h-'S    been    established    at    East    Dur-           furniture    $44  750 

The   Department   of   Education   es-  hnm     under     the     provisions     of     an                   (Continued   on   Page    9.) 


NORTH   CAROLINA    EDl'OATION. 


Progressive  Spirit  of  the  Robersonville  Schools. 

By   JOHN   D.    EVERETT,    Superintendent. 


What  I  shall  say  may  be  arranged 
under  four  heads. 

House  and  Grounds. 

As  to  our  house  and  grounds, 
there  has  been  quite  a  transforma- 
tion during  the  past  few  months.  The 
exterior  of  the  building  has  received 
a  new  coat  of  paint,  and  the  blinds 
have  been  repaired  and  supplied  with 
patent  fasteners.  In  all  the  class 
rooms  new  heaters  have  taken  the 
place  of  those  too  old  tor  good  ser- 
vice and  a  very  good  chapel  organ 
has  been  installed. 

The  grounds  of  the  building  have 
been  built  up  with  brick,  clay  and 
sand.  A  number  of  shade  trees  were 
added  last  spring  to  those  already 
planted  from  year  to  year.  We  cele- 
brate the  planting  of  trees  with  ap- 
propriate arbor-day  exercises  every 
year.  This  increases  the  interest  and 
gives  to  the  children  a  feeling  of 
proprietorship  in  each  tree.  Marked 
improvement  has  been  made  in  our 
maerial  surroundings  and  this,  we 
know,  constitutes  no  small  item  in 
the  Influence  of  a  school  upon  the 
pupils. 

A  Progressive  and  Loyal  Factulty. 

Beginning  three  years  ago  with  a 
faculty  of  three,  we  have  doubled 
that  number  of  instructors,  and  have 
thereby  more  than  doubled  our  capac- 
ity for  efficient  service.  The  corps 
of  teachers  for  this  year,  in  addition 
to  their  thorough  equipment  for  their 
several  positions,  by  nature,  training 
and  experience,  are  full  of  zeal  for 
the  work,  industrious,  practical,  con- 
servative and  co-operative. 

We  have  organized  for  the  system- 
atic study  of  a  course  in  pedagogy. 
Thus  we  hope  to  augment  our  pro- 
fessional equipment.  Alternating 
with  these  meetings  we  will  spend  an 
evening  twice  a  month  in  the  study  of 
some  classic,  haing  chosen  some  of 
Shakespeare's  plays   for   this   winter. 

Our  faculty  attends  all  the  meet- 
ings of  the  County  Association,  and 
endeavors  to  contribute  something  to 
the  advancement  of  educational  ideas 
in  the  county. 

We  are  especially  fortunate  in  our 
music  department.  Our  teacher  has 
a  large  class  and  is  doing  most  ex- 
cellent work.  Much  credit  is  due  her 
for  the  success  of  our  song  services. 
She  attends  all  faculty  meetings  and 
participates  in  everything  of  interest 
to  the  school. 

Our  School  Work. 

We  try  to  make  our  chapel  exer- 
cises a  real  force  in  our  educational 
system.  Three  mornings  each  week 
the  teachers  drill  the  pupils  in  their 
own  rooms  on  quotations  and  in  sing- 
ing. On  Tuesday  mornings  all  meet 
in  the  chapel,  and  each  room  (some- 
times  by  individuals,   sometimes   in 


concert)  is  called  on  for  quotations, 
these  being  taken  from  the  Bible  and 
from  literature.  On  Friday  the  pe- 
riod for  devotional  exercises  is  de- 
voted to  a  song  service,  which  the 
children  especially  enjoy.  These 
morning  services  are  an  incentive  to 
punctuality.  The  child  that  misses 
chapel  feels  a  distinct  loss,  if  he  has 
any  sense  of  truth,  beauty,  and  "con- 
cord of  sweet  sounds."  With  tew 
exceptions  our  tardies  and  absences 
are  due  to  causes  beyond  the  control 
of  the  pupils.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  our  pupils  come  from 
the  country  and  that  farm  labor  is 
very  scarce,  we  can  not  keep  some  of 
our  boys  in  school  during  the  busy 
season  of  the  year. 

Our  course  of  study  is  that  pre- 
scribed by  the  State  Superintendent. 
We  are  very  much  pleased  with  the 
new  course  for  high  schools,  and  are 
giving  as  nearly  as  practical  the  Lal- 
In-sclentiiic  course  aa  prescribed  in 
the  Hand  Book  for  High  School 
Teachers.  All  the  graduates  com- 
pleting our  course  last  year  have  en- 
tered college  this  year  without  condi- 
tion. This  is  one  of  the  most  grati- 
fying features  of  our  work.  The 
classes  in  the  high  school  department 
are  much  larger  than  last  year,  the 
numbers  in  the  higher  grades  being 
more  than  doubled. 

Our  Patrons  and  School  Board. 

This  report  would  be  incomplete 
without  some  mention  of  the  officers 
and  patrons  of  the  school.  Much  of 
our  success  has  been  due  to  co- 
operative interest  on  the  part  of 
those  outside  the  school  room. 

The  Trustees  hold  regular  monthly 
meetings  and  inquire  diligently  into 
all  matters  pertaining  to  the  school. 
The  chairman  of  the  board  makes 
several  visits  to  the  school  each  week 
by  which  means  he  Is  In  close  touch 
with  the  work,  and  is  thus  enabled 
to  suggest  Intelligently  our  needs  to 
the  board.  With  such  co-operation 
It  is  only  a  matter  of  time  when  the 
entire  community  will  rise  to  a  much 
higher  plane  of  Intelligence. 


The  Mclver  Loan  Fund. 

Mr.  R.  D.  Douglass,  who  recently 
prepared  an  article  about  this  fund, 
has  the  following  to  say; 

"We  have  In  the  past  few  years 
done  much  for  the  cause  of  education 
in  North  Carolina,  but  I  speak  ad- 
visedly and  not  simply  out  of  a  super- 
abundance of  enthusiasm,  when  I  say 
that  I  know  of  nothing  that  has  been 
done  or  that  could  be  done  for  the 
cause  of  education  which  for  the 
amount  Invested  wil  yield  richer  re- 
turns to  the  State,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  good  that  will  come  to  individ- 
uals. All  in  all,  the  Mclver  Loan 
Fund  is  f).  matter  that  1°  well  worth 
while." 


NOVEiMBER  REPORT  OF  THE 
NEW  BERN  SCHOOLS. 

Superintendent  Harvey  B.  Craven 
of  the  New  Bern  schools  sends  us 
an  interesting  statistical  report  of  his 
school  for  the  month  of  November. 
In  his  letter  accompanying  the  re- 
port he  says: 

"If  any  of  the  school  men  of  the 
State  can  show  a  better  record  I 
would  like  to  see  it." 

It  would  be  an  excellent  plan  for 
the  superintendents  to  report  to  the 
State  through  North  Carolina  Edu- 
cation what  they  are  doing  along  this 
line  and  at  the  same  time  to  explain 
what  means  are  employed  to  accom- 
plish these  good  results.  Superin- 
tendent Craven's  report  is  as  follows: 
Slonthly  Report. 

Males    females    T(.ital 

Nvmiber  of  former 
inipUseuroUed.-.       320  388  703 

Number  of  new  pu- 
eils  enrolled  this 
month 1-2  8  20 

Number  of  pupil.<^ 
on  roll 332  396  728 

Number  of  pupils 
remaining  at  date 
of  this  report :W9  383  691 

Total  of  those  on 
roll  each  das- 5609  69:37         12.546 

Total  of  those  pres- 
ent each  day r,328  6666  119S4 

Total  of  those  ab- 
sent e.ach  day 281  271  o02 

Average  daily  at- 
tendance  295  96  370.;?7        666. :« 

Average  per  cent  of  attendance  .9626 

Number  of  tardies 14 

Number  of  days  taught  during 

the  month IS 

Grades  with  highest  per  cent  of 
attendance  for  month: 

10th   grade    9954 

Sth  grade 9796 

9th   grade    9758 

Days  with  highest  and  lowest  at- 
tendance: 

November    17th 681 

November    25th 647 

School  census,  white,  955 

Per  cent  of  school  population  en- 
rolled,    .7629. 


Fine    Stoi-j'    of    School    Progi-ess    in 
Durliam  County. 

(Continued   from   Page   8.) 
Average    area    of    district    In 

square  miles 13 

Numlier  of  high  school  pupils.  .  .180 
Average  salary  of  teachers  per 

month   . $40.00 

Number    of    persons    between 
12  and  21  that  cannot  read 

and  write    73 

Summary — Colored  Schools. 

Number  of  schools 16 

Number  of  teachers 17 

Census    2043 

Enrollment    1350 

Average  attendance 524 

Number  of  families  not  send- 
ing to  school    126 

Number  of  families  sending  to 

school    442 

Length  of  school  term  in  days.  .  .  150 
Value  of  buildings  and  grounds, 
including  school  furniture  $5950.00 

Average  salary  per  month $21 

Illiterates    ,  .150 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 

-¥- 

APPALLING     E.lJtTHQUAIvE     IN 
ITALY. 

The  closing  week  of  the  old  year 
brought  with  it  one  of  the  tragedies 
of  all  time.  In  the  early  hours  of 
Monday  morning,  the  2Sth  of  Decem- 
ber, the  Island  of  Sicily  and  the 
southwestern  portions  of  the  Italian 
mainland  were  devastated  by  an 
earthquake.  Within  the  space  of 
forty  seconds  great  cities  were  de- 
stroyed, islands  sank  from  sight  in 
the  ocean,  and  100,000  people,  or 
more,  lost  teir  lives.  Te  fallen 
cities  were  swept  by  Are  and  fire  was 
followed  by  rain  and  icy  winds  upon 
the  terror-stricken  and  homeless  suf- 
ferers. Though  the  Italian  govern- 
ment and  the  charities  of  the  world 
rushed  to  the  relief  of  the  strcken 
districts,  the  intensest  suffering  was 
Inevit-able,  and  stories  of  starving 
Tictima  fighting  for  morsels  of  food 
and  other  harowlng  accounts  of  great 
suffering  came  to  us  with  the  New 
Tear.  The  largest  cities  that  suf- 
fered destruction  were  Messina  and 
Catania  on  the  west  of  the  Strait  of 
Messina,  and  Regglo  (ancient  Rhe- 
glum)  on  the  east. 

Among  those  who  lost  their  lives 
Id  the  earthquake  crash,  which  came 
unheralded  in  the  still  night  hours, 
are  reported  the  American  Consul, 
Arthur  S.  Cheney,  and  his  wife,  both 
of  whom  perished  in  the  ruins  of  the 
consulate  at  Messina. 

The  area  of  devastation  and  terror 
lies  along  either  side  of  the  Strait 
of  Messina.  On  the  western  side  of 
the  Strait  lies  the  island  of  Sicily, 
and  on  the  east  is  the  toe  of  "the 
boot"  to  which  article  of  wear  the 
shape  of  Italy  is  so  often  likened. 
This  entire  area  of  thin-crusted  earth 
is  near  the  central  point  of  the  Med- 
itterranean  Sea,  and  with  its  earth- 
quakes, volcanic  outbursts,  and  tidal 
waves,  has  furnished  to  history  some 
of  its  most  mournful  tragedies. 

That  the  light  houses  and  islands 
were  swallowed  up  by  the  sea  and 
the  coast  lines  of  the  Strait  were 
changed  makes  it  easier  to  believe 
the  ancient  tradition  mentioned  by 
Ovid,  that  Sicily  (Zancle)  and  Italy, 
once  joined  together,  were  at  a  pe- 
riod of  time  then  long  remote,  sun- 
dered by  an  earthquake.  Those  of 
us  who  have  been  delighted  in  our 
youthful     days     by     Peter     Parley's 


stories,    may   recall   the   lines   in    his 
"Pictorial  History  of  Rome": 

So  Zancle  to  the  Italian  earth  was 
tied. 

And  men  once  walked  where  ships  at 
anchor  ride. 

Till  Neptune  overlooked  the  narrow 
way, 

.\nd  in  disdain  poured  in  the  con- 
quering sea. 

Jt 

THE    ANDREW    JOHNSON    CEN- 
TENiiRY. 

It  was  a  hundred  years  the  2  9th  of 
December  since  Andrew  Johnson, 
afterwards  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  in  a  very  humble 
cabin  in  the  city  of  Raleigh.  This 
cabin  is  still  preserved  and  stands  in 
Pullen  Park,  west  of  the  city,  where 
railway  passengers  of  two  roads  may 
easily  see  it  from  the  car  windows. 
Beyond  appropriate  recognition  of 
the  event  in  the  city  papers,  no  at- 
tempt to  celebrate  the  centenary  was 
undertaken. 

Andrew  Johnson  was  a  strong  man. 
Born  and  reared  under  conditions  of 
hardship  and  poverty  more  severe,  if 
possible,  than  those  of  Lincoln,  he 
yet  made  good  use  of  scant  opportu- 
nities and  by  dint  of  work  and  grit, 
rose  to  high  station.  It  was  by  the 
accident  of  liincoln's  death  that  he 
became  President,  but  in  that  trying 
period  of  stress  and  storm  he  proved 
himself  a  man  of  substantial  ability 
and  great  courage.  In  the  tides  of 
passion  which  surged  in  those  days, 
he  escaped  by  one  vote  conviction  in 
a  trial  of  impeachment,  but  history 
will  write  a  fairer  page  for  him  than 
for  his  accusers. 

A  LITTLE  GLIMPSE  OF  THE  REAL 
MAN. 

An  incident  that  will  indicate  to 
our  readers  what  sort  of  heart  v.'as 
in  the  man  is  related  by  Maj.  W.  A 
Guthrie,  of  Durham,  in  the  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer.  In  June,  1866, 
a  monument  was  erected  to  the  mem- 
ory of  Andrew  Johnson's  father.  The 
President  attended  the  ceremonies, 
and  with  him  were  William  H.  Se- 
ward, Secretary  Of  State,  and  Post- 
master General  Randall,  of  Wiscon- 
sin, all  of  whom  attended  the  Univer- 
sity commencement  at  Chapel  Hill 
on  the   same    trip.      But  the  rest   of 


the  story  should  be  told  as  Major 
Guthrie  wrote  it  on  the  hundredth 
anniversary  of  Andrew.  Johnson's 
birthday: 

"When  I  boarded  the  train  at  Dur- 
ham for  Raleigh,  I  met  on  the  train 
Mr.  Carmichael,  a  tailor  residing  at 
Hillsboro,  then  a  venerable  old  man, 
who  had  in  early  life  worked  in  Mr. 
Litchford's  tailor  shop  in  Raleigh 
with  Mr.  Johnson.  Said  he  to  me: 
'Billy,  I  worked  at  the  tailor's  trade 
with  'Andy'  Johnson  when  he  was  a 
boy;  now  he  is  President  of  the 
United  States,  but  I  am  an  old  tailor 
still.  I  am  going  down  to  Raleigh  to 
meet  him,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  in- 
troduce you.'  On  arrival  at  Raleigh 
Mr.  Carmichael  and  I  went  together 
to  the  Yarborough  House;  we  met 
Mr.  Johnson  in  the  office  of  the  Yar- 
borough House  and  after  Mr.  Carmi- 
dhael  and  President  Johnson  had 
greeted  each  other  Mr.  Carmichael 
called  me  up  and  introduced  me  to 
the  President. 

"I  shall  never  forget  the  scene 
when  President  Johnson  and  Mr.  Car- 
michael met.  They  both  threw  their 
arms  around  each  other's  neck  and 
both  wept  like  children.  One  was 
President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  other  but  a  simple,  humble  tailor 
but  they  were  friends,  verifying  the 
old  adage:  'In  boyhood  and  early 
life  we  make  friends,  but  afterwards 
we  make  acquaintances  only.'  " 

Jf 

THE  POE  CENTENARY,  AND 

OTHERS. 

Born  in  Boston*  the  19th  of  Janu- 
ary. 1S09,  the  poet  Edgar  Allen  Poe 
is  among  the  world's  men  of  fame 
whose  birthday  centennials  make  no- 
table this  year  of  1909.  His  grand- 
mother was  an  English  actress;  his 
grand-father  was  General  David  Poe, 
of  Maryland.  In  1803,  David  Poe,  a 
son  of  the  General,  forsook  his 
uncle's  law  office  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  and 
joined  a  theatrical  company  which 
was  playing  in  Charleston  at  the 
time.  In  1806,  David  married  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Arnold  Hopkins,  a  widow, 
who  was  an  actress  in  the  same  com- 
pany. Three  years  later,  Edgar  was 
born  to  them;  and  within  less  than 
three  years  after  his  birth  both  his 
parents  were  dead.  The  child  grew 
into  a  man  and  a  genius  in  the  world 
of  letters,  but  the  story  of  his  check- 
ered life  forms  one  of  its  most  tragic 
chapters. 

At  the  University  of  Virginia, 
where  Poe  was  a  student,  and  where 
many  traditions  and  mementoes  of 
him  are  preserved  with  care,  elabor- 


*BaltIniore  also  claims  him.    See  article  on 
the  subject  elsewhere  In  this  number. 
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ate  preparations  are  going  on  for  an 
appropriate  celebration  of  tlie  cen- 
tennial of  his  birth. 

Next  month  contains  the  birthday 
centennials  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Charles  R.  Darwin,  both  born  on  Feb- 
ruary 12th,  and  of  Felix  Mendelssohn 
the  great  musical  composer;  in 
March  comes  the  centenary  of  Eliza- 
beth Barrett  Browning's  birth,  while 
In  August  come  those  of  Tennyson 
and  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

PONAIiD  G.  jnTCHELL. 

Donald  G.  Mitchell  better  known 
as  "Ik  Marvel,"  died  at  his  home 
"Marvelwood"  near  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  on  the  IBth  of  December.  He 
was  born  at  Norwich,  Connecticut, 
April  12,  1S22.  He  was  a  lawT^er  by 
profession,  but  In  1868  he  became 
editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly.  His 
best  known  books  are  "Reveries  of  a 
Bachelor,"  and  "Dream  Life."  Few 
books  have  been  read  more  widely 
than  these.  He  became  interested  in 
our  public  school  system  before  he 
achieved  fame  as  a  writer;  and  in 
this  respect  he  was  a  seer,  for  it  is 
said  that  he  predicted  and  finally 
outlined  for  the  public  our  present 
school  system. 

CRITICISM  OF  RURAL  FREE  DE- 
LIVERY. 

After  all  that  has  been  said  about 
the  Rural  Free  Delivery  there  comes 
from  several  sources  a  very  pertinent 
criticism  to  the  effect  that  it  Is  de- 
moralizing the  rural  communities. 
Rural  post  offices  are  being  abandon- 
ed, the  community's  rallying  place, 
the  mediaeval  campus  meeting,  the 
cross  roads  supreme  court,,  are  all 
disappearing  and  the  country  people 
do  not  gather  together  in  community 
centers  as  they  once  did;  they  do  not 
go  to  town  with  the  same  regularity; 
and  the  country  life  is  losing  much 
by  this  growing  segregation.  It  is 
proposed  that  the  rural  mail  carriers 
instead  of  delivering  the  mail  at  each 
man's  door  leave  the  community  mail 
at  the  school  house  and  thus 
strengthen  the  school  in  the  life  of 
the  people. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  AVORK  IN  THE  COUN- 
TRY. 

Efforts  are  being  made  to  extend 
the  work  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  in  country  neighbor- 
hoods. The  plan  is  that  every  coun- 
ty shall  have  a  paid  secretary,  who 
shall  be  the  executive  ofiBcer  for  the 


entire  county;  that  he  shall  go  into 
country  villages  and  districts  and  or- 
ganize the  influential  young  men; 
that  he  shall  go  from  one  Association 
to  another  and  lead  then  in  the  same 
kind  of  social  intercourse,  athletic 
practice  and  study  that  Y.  M.  C.  A's 
have  in  the  cities.  Lectures  on  scien- 
tific agriculture  and  similar  subjects 
come  naturally  within  the  scope  of 
such  instruction.  Correspondence 
classes  are  also  conducted.  The  work 
is  successful  wherever  it  has  been 
tried.  It  has  been  introduced  into 
forty-three  counties  in  fifteen  States, 
chiefly  in  New  York,  Virginia,  New 
Jersey,  Iowa  and  Kentucky. 

DIVORCE   IN   SOUTH   D.\KOTA. 

It  has  been  an  easy  thing  to  obtain 
divorces  in  the  State  of  South  Dako- 
ta. So  easy  has  it  been  that  this 
State  has  won  a  great  deal  of  noto- 
riety. At  a  recent  election,  however, 
the  people  voted  overwhelmingly  to 
end  the  easy  methods  of  obtaining 
divorces  in  that  State.  In  the  future 
a  residence  of  one  year  in  the  State 
and  three  months  in  the  county  will 
be  required,  also  all  cases  will  be 
heard  in  the  regular  term  of  courts. 
It  is  said  that  the  new  law  will 
end  an  industry  that  was  worth 
$600,000  a  year  to  the  people  of 
Sioux  Falls. 

PAPER  PROM  CORN  ST.^LKS  .IND 
SUGAR  CANE. 

The  vegetable  fibres  from  which 
paper  can  be  made  are  wood,  bam- 
boo, jute,  straw,  cornstalks,  flax  and 
hemp.  Our  white  writing  paper  is 
made  from  linen  and  cotton  rags. 
America  manufactures  more  paper 
than  any  other  nation  in  the  world, 
and  the  spruce  tree  is  the  favorite 
wood  used.  Our  forests  are  disap- 
pearing at  such  a  rapid  rate  and  es- 
pecially the  spruce  trees,  that  the 
government  is  now  interested  in  cer- 
tain experiments  looking  to  the  use 
of  corn  stalks  and  sugar  cane  in  the 
place   of  spruce. 

Dr.  H.  S.  Bristol,  the  Government 
Chemist,  has  already  demonstrated 
that  good  paper  can  be  made  from 
corn  stalks  and  waste  sugar  cane.  It 
has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that 
paper  could  be  made  from  these 
sources  but  it  has  been  an  expensive 
process.  The  experiments  now  being 
made  go  to  show  that  corn  stalks 
and  sugar  cane  may  be  used  with 
less  expense  than  the  wood  fibre. 
Experiments    are    being    made    with 


cotton  stalks  also;  and  it  the  govern- 
ment can  demonstrate  to  the  world 
that  these  waste  products  can  be  used 
it  will  add  considerable  wealth  to 
the  South  and  the  entire  country. 
Several  million  cords  of  wood  are 
used  annually  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper. 


CITY    SCHOOL    >IEN'S    PROGRAM. 


For  Annual  Meeting  in  Raleigh  Jan- 
nary  28th,  29th,  and  30th. 

A  handsome  booklet  program  of 
the  Association  of  City  School  Su- 
perintendents has  just  been  issued 
by  Secretary  C.  W.  Wilson,  of  Scot- 
land Neck.  The  other  officers  are: 
President,  Supt.  I.  C.  Griffin,  Salis- 
bury; First  Vice  President,  Sunt.  L. 
C.  Brogden,  Kinston;  Second  Vice 
President,  Supt.  Harry  Howell,  High 
Point. 

The  session  is  to  be  held  in  Ra- 
'eigh  January  28-30,  and  following  is 
the 

PROGRAM. 

Thursday  Evening,  8  O'clock. 

What  Shall  be  Our  Attitude  To- 
ward the  Teachers'  Assembly  and 
Other  Educational  Organizations  of 
the  State? — Prof.  J.  A.  Matheson. 
Discussion  led  by  Supt.  W.  H.  Swift. 

The  Aim  and  Extent  of  Negro 
Education  in  the  Public  Schools. — 
Supt.  W.  D.  Carmichael.  Discussion 
led  by  Supt.  J.  J.  Blair. 

Friday  Morning,  9.30  O'clock. 

The  Saving  of  Time  and  Energy  in 
School  Work.  (1)  Economy  in 
Treating  the  Course  of  Study. — Supt. 
Chas.  L.  Conn.  Discussion  led  by 
Supt.  D.  Matt  Thompson.  (2)  Recog- 
nition of  Pupils  of  Varying  Ability. 
Supt.  J.  A.  Bivens.  Discussion  led  by 
Supt.  J.  D.  Lentz. 

Medical  Inspection  of  Schools. — - 
Supt.  R.  J.  Tighe.  Discussion  led  by 
Supt.  S.  L.  Sheep. 

Address  by  Dr.  R.  B.  Brawley,  Sal- 
isbury, N.  C. 

Friday  Evening,  8  O'clock. 

Science  in  the  Public  Schools.  (1) 
Nature  Study. — Dr.  F.  L.  Stevens. 
(2)  The  Sciences  in  High  Schools. — 
Dr.  H.  L.  Smith.  (3)  Industrial 
Training  in  the  Public  Schools. — Dr. 
W.  C.  A.  Hammel. 

Saturday  Morning,  9.30  O'clock. 

High  Schools.  (1)  Effeminization 
of  the  Modern  High  Schools. — Supt. 
L.  C.  Brogden.  Discussion  led  by 
Supt.  Alexander  Graham.  (2)  Or- 
ganization of  the  High  School,  (a) 
Departmental  System. — Supt.  S.  G. 
Harden.     Discussion  led  by  Supt.  A. 

E.  Woltz.  (b)  Electives. — Supt.  W. 
S.    Snipes.      Discussion   led   by   Supt. 

F.  M.  Harper.  (31  The  Unit  Sys- 
tem of  Estimating  College  Entrance 
Requirements. — Prof.  N.  W.  Walker, 

(4)  Status  of  the  High  Schools  of 
North  Carolina. — Prof.  E.  C.  Brooks. 

(5)  Business, 
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Supt.  John  D.  Everett,  of  Robersonville,  says:  "Our 
faculty  attends  all  the  meetings  of  the  County  Associa- 
tions."    What  other  school  can  say  as  much? 


The  Superintendents  and  Principals  of  City  Schools 
will  meet  in  annual  session  in  Raleigh,  January  2Sth  to 
COlh.  Every  school  man  should  try  to  attend.  The  Ex- 
ecutive Comu'ittee  is  preparing  a  strong  program,  and 
the  attendance  should  be  large. 


We  published  in  the  December  number  the  new  Consti- 
tution of  the  Teachers'  Assembly.  Every  teacher  should 
read  carefully  the  explanation  in  this  number  by  Secre- 
tary R.  D.  W.  Connor.  Every  teacher  in  the  State 
should  become  an  active  member  of  the  Assembly. 


We  are  glad  to  note  that  the  Historical  Commission  has 
announced  the  publication  of  The  Beginnings  of  Public 
Education  in  North  Carolina  (a  Documentary  History, 
1790-1840),  by  Supt.  Charles  L.  Coon,  of  Wilson.  This 
will  be  a  valuable  contribution  to  history  of  education  In 
Xorth  Carolina. 


There  has  been  such  a  demand  by  former  students  of 
the  Normal  College  for  copies  of  the  Phonic  Drill  Book, 
that  arrangements  have  been  made  with  Professor  Clax- 
ton  for  the  College  to  keep  a  supply  on  hand.  This  book 
is  especially  helpful  in  primary  work,  and  for  this  reason 
Prof.  J.  A.  Matheson  has  arranged  to  sell  them  in  any 
quantity  at  10  cents  each,  express  postpaid. 


Haven't  you  a  little  original  anecdote  or  humorous 
story  of  some  kind  that  has  come  up  in  your  school  work 
like  a  flower  in  the  meadow?  Send  it  to  us,  send  it 
now.  And  when  we  have  enough  to  start  -n-ith,  we'll  gath- 
er them  together  in  a  little  department  headed  "Tales 
Told  Out  of  School."  We'll  start  it  when  you  say  so, 
now. 


A  certain  candidate  for  the  Legislature  in  one  county 
in  Western  North  Carolina,  became  loud  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  expenditure  for  schools  in  his  county.  He 
made  himself  quite  busy.  In  fact,  they  say  he  tried  to 
grow  eloquent  in  his  opposition  to  schools.  The  more 
he  talked  the  broader  his  subject  grew,  until  he  ■was  al- 
most opposed  to  public  education.  Thereby  hangs  a  tale. 
All  his  associates  on  the  county  ticket  were  elected,  but, 
alas!  he  was  defeated. 


If  something  kept  you  from  observing  North  Carolina 
Day  at  the  appointed  date  in  December,  let  nothing 
hinder  you  from  carrying  out  a  good  program  for  the  oc- 
casion at  some  suitable  date  this  month.  The  North 
Carolina  Day  booklet,  with  its  interesting  account  of  the 
German  settlements  in  North  Carolina,  is  a  valuable 
contribution  to  State  history.  It  will  help  you  and  your 
pupils  to  study  it  and  to  carry  out  the  interesting  pro- 
gram it  .sufgestg, 


The  problem  of  getting  the  teachers  to  attend  the 
county  meetings  regularly  is  an  ever-present  one  with 
most  superintendents.  Superintendent  Canaday  an- 
nounces that  the  Johnston  County  teachers  who  attend 
tlieir  March  meeting  can  draw  their  salaries  on  the  same 
trip.  He  may  safely  count  on  a  good  meeting.  In  Gas- 
ton County,  Superintendent  F.  P.  Hall  some  time  ago 
adopted  the  plan  of  paying  the  salaries  of  the  rural 
teachers  regularly  at  these  monthly  meetings,  and  it 
worked  well.  The  city  teachers,  as  a  rule,  get  their 
salaries  every  month.  Why  shouldn't  our  faithful  rural 
teachers  who  do  their  work  well  and  take  a  lively  inter- 
est in  their  County  Association  fare  as  well?  And  this 
plan  is  not  likely  to  diminish  attendance  or  interest  in 
the  county  associations. 


Mr.  H.  E.  Seeman. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Seeman,  former  proprietor  and  business  man- 
ager of  The  Xorth  Carolina  Journal  of  Education,  has 
placed  the  teachers  of  the  State  under  obligations  to 
him — that  is,  if  Tlie  Journal  has  been  of  any  assistance 
to  this  profession.  He  never  for  a  moment  supposed  that 
it  would  ever  prove  a  gold  mine;  but  he  did  believe  that 
there  was  a  great  field  for  just  this  kind  of  usefulness,, 
and  he  had  discussed  it  many  times  with  his  friends  be- 
fore the  County  Superintendents  took  the  initial  steps; 
and  his  faith  has  been  as  strong  as  that  of  the  school  of- 
ficials who  pledged  their  support.  He  financed  the  busi- 
ness for  them  and  brought  The  Journal  tlirongli  its  worst 
years;  and  now  that  it  has  found  au  abiding  place  in  the 
profession,  this  testimony  of  his  faith  and  services  is  the 
least  that  is  due  him.  Until  the  last  he  insisted  that  he 
would  entertain  no  propositon  to  move  The  Journal  to 
Raleigh  unless  his  friends  thought  it  for  the  best  interest 
of  the  paper.  His  faith  in  it  still  lives,  and  his  best 
wishes  go  with   it. 

The  business  management  is  now  laid  on  the  shoulders 
of  Mr.  W.  F.  Marshall,  who  is  in  every  way  qualified  for 
the  work.  He  brings  to  our  State  school  journal  under 
its  new  name  ot  North  Carolina  Education  the  results  ot 
his  business  and  newspaper  experience,  and  it  will  con- 
tinue to  improve.  But  the  teaching  profession  has  found 
no  better  friend  thap  Mr.  H.  E.  Seeman,  and  to  know, 
this  fact  along  is  a  (ilatinct  gain.       -  ■   ■"  E.  C.  B. 
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THE  LEGACY  OF  THE  OLD  YEAR 


The  month  of  January  ushers  in  a  new  State  adminis- 
tration. Hon.  W.  W.  Kitchin  succeeds  Governor  R.  B. 
Glenn;  Hon.  \V.  C.  Newland  succeeds  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor F.  D.  Winston,  and  Hon.  T.  W.  Biclsett  succeeds  At- 
torney-General R.  D.  Gilmer.  The  other  State  officers 
were  re-elected.  They  are  Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction;  Hon.  B.  F.  Dixon,  State 
Auditor;  Hon.  J.  Bryan  Grimes,  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Hon.  B.  R.  Lacy,  State  Treasurer. 

Every  new  administration  must  take  upon  itself  the 
task  of  prosecuting  the  unfinished  work  of  the  previous 
administration.  The  past  year  has  counted  for  much. 
What  has  the  Old  Year  to  its  credit  that  may  serve  as  a 
distinct  asset   for  the  New   Y'ear? 

I. — PROHIBITION. 

The  most  important  task  that  the  old  year  has  handed 
over  to  the  new  is  that  of  making  prohibition  effective 
as  a  moral  force.  This  new  measure  will  come  almost  as 
a  revolution  in  many  sections;  many  cities  and  towns 
must  adjust  their  revenue  to  the  change;  and  many  men 
will  undertake  to  have  the  law  nullified.  But  it  is  the 
task  of  the  new  administration  and  the  new  year  to 
show  the  various  sections  that  prohibition  is  not  merely  a 
piece  of  sumiJtuary  legislation,  but  that  it  is  a  moral 
free,  and  the  campaign  against  the  sale  and  intemperate 
use  of  liquor  should  not  cease  now  that  the  measure  has 
become  a  law.  Prohibition  is  surely  no  worse  than  the 
open  bar-room. 

II.— THE  APPEARANCE  OF   LAWLESSNESS. 

All  around  the  State  of  North  Carolina  there  have  been 
certain  lawless  outbreaks  called  "night-riding."  This 
menace  to  good  order  has  not  yet  appeared  in  North 
Carolina,  but  there  have  been  certain  tendencies  sufficient 
to  give  alarm.  The  old  year  brought  us  very  close  to 
it;  but  we  have  thus  far  avoided  it.  There  is  no  strong 
evidence  that  crime  is  on  the  increase  in  the  State;  yet 
these  uncertain  alarms  would  indicate  that  the  incoming 
administration  will  be  especially  fortunate  it  four  years 
hence  it  can  give  as  good  a  report. 

OS 
HI. — EDUCATIONAL    PROGRESS. 

Education  has  made  a  decided  advance.  The  initial 
year  of  the  State  high  schools  has  proven  many  things, 
chief  of  which  is  that  the  State  cannot  get  along  without 
thorn;  therefore,  they  have  come  to  stay.  The  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  that  the  counties  must  run  their 
schools  four  months,  is  far-reaching.  The  State  can  now 
interest  itself  in  improving  the  high  schools,  increasing 
the  elementary  term  to  six  and  eight  months,  providing 
better  teachers,  and  organizing  the  work  in  the  backward 
counties.  The  old  administration  and  the  old  year  re- 
moved many  restrictions,  and  it  is  left  to  the  present  ad- 
ministration to  move  the  work  up  still  higher.  The 
schools  are  in  a  much  better  condition  than  they  were 
last  year  this  time. 

IV. — THE  CITY   SCHOOLS. 

The  industrial  development,  especially  in  the  cities, 
has  brought  new  and  larger  problems  to  the  city  school 


roen.  Some  have  permitted  the  towns  to  outgrow  them; 
for  they  are  still  pursuing  the  same  methods  through  the 
same  organization,  with  almost  the  same  course  of  study, 
that  they  used  when  the  towns  were  smaller.  The  num- 
ber is  small;  as  a  rule,  the  schools  have  adjusted  them- 
selves rapidly  to  the  growth  and  economic  changes  of  the 
city. 

v.— PROGRESS  IN  FAR.^IING   AND  FARM   LIFE. 

One  of  the  most  significant  evidences  of  real  progress 
is  agriculture  and  country  life.  The  past  year  has  wit- 
nessed more  activity  in  the  direction  of  rural  improve- 
ment and  a  more  serious  response  from  the  farmers  of 
the  State.  In  every  section  of  North  Carolina  there 
have  been  serious  attempts  with  good  results  at  improv- 
ing agricultural  methods.  Experiments  and  demonstra- 
tions, through  institutes,  industrial  cars  and  test  farms, 
have  really  won  the  respect,  sympathy  and  co-operation 
of  the  farmers;  and  they  are  reading  more,  observing 
more,  and  attempting  more  than  ever  before. 

It  is  just  a  little  unfortunate  that  the  efforts  made  to 
study  the  sanitary  conditions  should  have  been  ridiculed 
by  intelligent  men.  But  if  the  friends  of  this  movement 
will  read  the  flies  of  the  papers  about  the  time  the  Agri- 
cultural Department  was  established,  they  can  find  that 
intelligent  men  even  then  ridiculed  the  idea  of  teaching 
farmers  how  to  farm  "through  the  papers."  It  was  call- 
ed "paper  farming."  It  is  unquestionably  true  that  the 
one  thing  needed  most  in  the  rural  districts  is  a  knowl- 
edge of  Iiow  to  secure  pure  water,  better  prepared  food, 
and  better  sanitation  around  the  fami  home;  and  all  this 
injured  innocence,  this  simple  fun-making,  this  silly  tit- 
tering over  the  hook-worm  proposition,  must  have  their 
inning.  They  had  it  in  the  old  year.  The  new  year 
should  take  up  these  questions  seriously.  They  are  all 
questions  that  pertain  to  the  rural  school. 

VI. — OTHER  EVIDENCES  OF  PROGRESS. 

There  has  been  progress  along  many  other  lines.  The 
State  has  been  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  taking  precau- 
tion against  the  spread  of  tuberculosis,  usually  called 
consumption;  provision  has  been  made  for  epileptics;  a 
reformatory  has  been  established;  and  more  care  has 
been  taken  to  reach  all  the  defective  children  of  the 
State. 


IF  YOU  RECEIVE  TWO  COPIES. 

If  you  receive  two  copies  of  North  Carolina  Education, 
please  hand  one  to  a  friend  who  is  not  a  subscriber  and 
try  to  add  one  more  to  our  list  of  readers.  We  thank 
you  now  for  the  deed,  and  we  believe  the  time  will  come 
when  your  friend  will  thank  you  likewise.  "I  get  my 
money's  worth  every  month,"  is  the  way  one  city  super- 
intendent records  his  estimate  of  Education's  value  to 
him.  We  want  to  see  Nortli  Carolina  Education  proving 
of  similar  value  to  every  teacher  in  the  State. 


Wish  you  ranch  success  with  North  Carolina  Education, 

and  will  always  be  glad  to  aid  in  its  upbuilding. — Supt. 
H.  B.  Craven,  New  Bern  City  Schools. 
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Two  Years'  Progress  in  Public  Education. 

No  lover  of  his  State  can  read  Superintendent  J.  Y. 
Joyner's  Biennial  Report  and  not  feel  an  impulse  to  take 
hold  of  our  big  problem  of  public  education  with  fresh 
courage.  It  is  an  inspiring  message.  North  Carolina  in 
the  education  of  her  children  is  beginning  to  think  in 
millions.  During  the  past  two  years  the  annual  available 
school  funds  derived  from  State,  county  and  local  taxes 
have  been  Increased  nearly  half  a  million,  which  means 
a  million  dollars  gain  for  the  two  years.  In  the  same 
period  there  have  been  raised  in  addition,  by  the  sale  of 
bonds  and  by  private  donation,  three-quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars,  making  in  round  numbers  a  gain  of  $1,750,- 
000  for  the  two  years. 

HOW  THE  INCREASE  HAS  BEEN  USED. 

What  a  splendid  foundation  this  increase  is  providing 
for  the  future  years  is  indicated  by  the  way  in  which 
the  funds  have  been  applied.  Note  how  large  a  portion 
of  it  has  gone  into  sorely  needed  permanent  property 
equipment: 

Kural  school  property  has  been  increased  $598,717. 

City  school  property  has  been  increase  $593,541. 

These  two  items  show  a  gain  of  $1,192,258  in  the  to- 
tal value  of  the  public  school  property  of  the  State  for 
the  two  years.  Thus  about  two-thirds  of  the  Increase  has 
been  used  to  make  permanent  equipment  for  immediate 
and  future  needs. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Five  hundred  new  libraries  have 
sprung  up  in  the  rural  schools;  the  average  annual 
school  term  has  grown  3.3  days  longer;  the  salaries  of 
teachers  and  superintendents  have  been  increased;  the 
number  of  teachers  employed  has  been  increased;  and 
th  number  of  county  superintendents  giving  their  whole 
time  to  the  work  has  been  increased  until  now  more  than 
hall  of  the  superintendents  devote  their  whole  time  to 
the  .work. 

A  distinct  advance  in  public  education  is  marked  by 
the  signal  success  attending  the  first  year's  progress  of 
the  3  56  practically  rural  high  schools  which  were  estab- 
lished in  eighty-one  counties  under  the  special  act  of 
1907.  For  the  first  year  of  their  existence,  these  schools 
show  an  enrollment  of  3,941  country  boys  and  girls 
whose  lively  interest  in  their  work  gave  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  2,963,  or  practically  75  per  cent. 


HIGH  SCHOOLS  BRING  TWO  NEW  PROBLEMS. 

With  these  rural  high  schools  come  two  new  urgent 
problems  in  our  scheme  of  public  education.  These  are 
pointed  out  in  the  succinct  and  most  suggestive  report  of 
Prof.  N.  W.  Walker,  the  State  Inspector  of  Public  High 
Schools.  With  the  establishment  of  these  rural  high 
schools,  and  especially  with  the  planting  of  one  strong 
central  high  school  in  each  county  system,  comes  the' 
problem  of  providing  adequate  boarding  facilities.  There 
were  between  500  and  800  boarding  pupils  the  first 
year.  The  second  problem  Is  the  acquirement  of  "suit- 
able lands  for  purposes  of  agricultural  and  industrial  in- 
struction." Every  enthusiastic  worlcer  in  the  cause  of 
public  education  hails  with  joy  the  presence  of  these  two 
problems.      They    will    be    solved.      The    mess    hall    and 


dormitory  will  come  along  with  the  increased  number 
of  boys  and  girls  who  will  have  to  board  at  these  rural 
high  schools  and  with  them  also  will  come  the  school 
farm.  This  brings  us  to  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 
crowning  golden  section  of  Superintendent  Joyner's  en- 
tire report,  the  section  devoted  to  "Farm-Life  Schools." 
But  we  must  forbear.  Let  us  give  a  promise  that  we 
shall  try  to  get  Superintendent  Joyner  himself  to  tell  the 
readers  of  North  Carolina  Education  about  these  Farm- 
Life  Schools  in  our  February  number. 


Some  Points  of  Interest  in  December  Number 

A  review  lesson  helps  to  fasten  things  down  in  one's 
memory.  There  were  some  striking  points  in  our  Decem- 
ber number  worth  recalling.    Did  you  notice — 

That  in  Asheville  the  schools  have  sanitary  drinking 
fountains? 

That  in  Raleigh  the  doors  are  closed  at  9  o'clock  and 
no  tardy  pupils  are  admitted? 

That  in  New  Bern  they  have  a  rainy  day  basement  for 
the  boys  and  girls — a  sort  of  domestic  science  play- 
ground for  the  girls  and  a  gymnasium  for  the  boys? 

That  in  Hickory  they  have  not  laid  aside  the  old  sub- 
stantial things  in  a  hurried  rush  for  the  up-to-date  fads? 
That  article  on  the  Hickory  schools  is  a  good  tonic — 
read  it. 

That  in  Morganton  they  used  election  day  in  a  real 
.unique    way    to    throw    life    into    the    Civil    Government 

That  in  Rocky  Mount  the  schools  have  as  many  boys 
as  girls,  and  that  they  are  not  satisfied  with  a  95  per 
cent  attendance?  >    ,         i.,  ; '  I 

And  there  are  some  other  points  which  our  readers 
have  mentioned: 

Says  Mrs.  E.  H.  Miller,  of  Chadbourn:  "When  I  saw 
the  notice  of  that  63  x  67  basement  addition  to  the  New 
Bern  High  School  and  mention  of  the  cooking  and  sew- 
ing and  gymnasium,  I  thought:  'A  little  more,  now,  and 
you  will  have  a  place  for  the  boys'  tools  and  manual 
training.'  " 

Prof.  B.  W.  Allen,  Superintendent  of  the  Wallace 
Graded  School,  writes:  "I  suggest  that  a  small  space  be 
set  apart  each  month  in  which  appropriate  questions 
may  be  asked,  for  answer  in  the  next  issue.  I  will  be- 
gin now  by  asking  for  a  solution  of  the  writing  problem 
in  the  first  division  of  Superintendent  Coon's  paper  and 
of  the  other  problem  in  the  second  division  of  the  same 
article." 

From  the  Cherryville  Graded  Schools  comes  this  note 
from  Superintendent  J.  W.  Strassel:  "I  like  the  article 
on  'Things  That  Hinder,'  and  feel  that  a  number  of  such 
would  help  to  arouse  us  to  a  more  definite  purpose  in  our 
work." 

Prof.  R.  H.  Bachman,  Superintendent  of  the  Edenton 
Schools,  enclosing  subscriptions  for  his  entire  school 
board,  writes:  "I  made  this  decision  after  reading  the 
December  number,  and  especially  Prof.  C.  L.  Coon's  arti- 
cle about  'Things  That  Hinder.'  I  think  this  will  be 
money  well  Invested  on  my  part.  I  want  to  hear  this 
article  discussed  in  our  Raleigh  meeting  this  month.  It 
will  be  a  starting  point  and  covers  the  whole  ground." 
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Some  Pertinent  Questions. 

(1)  What  is  the  best  method  of  adopting  text-boolts? 
This  question  is  being  discussed  in  several  States  at  this 
lime. 

(2)  What  is  the  relation  of  the  State  Department  to 
the  city  schools?  What  should  it  be?  Some  men  say 
that  the  isolation  of  the  city  and  town  schools  is  their 
worst  foe. 

(3)  How  can  the  Departments  of  Education  in  the  col- 
leges of  the  State  serve  to  the  best  interest  the  cause  of 
public  education? 

(4)  What  Is  the  relation  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  to  private  schools?     What  should  it  be? 

(a)  Are  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  competing 
with  the  high  schools  for  patronage?  That  is,  are  the 
colleges  of  the  State  devoting  the  first  and  second  years 
to  high  school  work,  thereby  standing  in  the  way  of  the 
growth  of  the  high  schools?  Or  to  be  more  definite,  can 
students  leave  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  year  of  the 
high  school  and  all  enter  the  Freshman  class  together? 


Salaries  or  Fees  for  Your  County  Officers  ? 

Vv'hen  will  our  teachers  get  bigger  salaries?  When 
(1 )  they  become  better  teachers  and  have  ability  to  com- 
mand more  pay  and  (2)  when  there  is  more  money  in  the 
school  treasury  to  pay  them  with.  What  are  you  doing 
to  turn  more  money  into  your  school  fund?  Hear  a  sug- 
gestion; See  what  pay  your  county  officers  are  receiving. 
If  you  ask  your  County  Clerk,  or  Register  of  Deeds,  or 
Treasurer,  or  Sheriff,  what  his  office  pays  him,  and  he 
hesitates  and  then  answers,  "Well,  I  really  don't  know," 
you  ought  to  see  to  it  that  he  is  paid  by  a  fixed,  definite 
salary  system  instead  of  by  the  present  extravagant  fee 
system.  Then  he  will  know,  and  the  tax-payers  will 
know,  how  much  of  the  public  money  goes  to  pay  him 
for  his  services.  There  are  counties  in  which  some  of 
the  officers  get  in  tees  a  compensation  bigger  than  the 
salary  of  the  Governor;  in  many  other  counties  the  fees 
are  yet  far  in  excess  of  a  fair  and  just  compensation  for 
the  work  required.  In  all  such  cases,  put  your  county 
otlicers  on  fair  salaries  and  allowances  and  turn  the  fees 
into  your  school  funds  and  road  fund.  The  Legislature 
two  years  ago  adopted  this  plan  for  several  State  ofilces 
at  a  great  saving  to  the  State.  A  few  counties  have  tried 
the  plan  and  make  a  saving  of  something  like  $5,000  or 
■510,000  a  year.  Other  counties  are  taking  hold  of  the 
same  plan.  Is  yours?  It  may  not  be  too  late  to  work  up 
the  matter  and  get  your  Representatives  in  tlie  present 
Legislature  to  give  you  a  law  of  the  same  kind  that 
would  turn  the  saving  into  your  school  or  road  funds,  or 
both.  It  is  your  duty  as  a  citizen,  even  if  you  were  not 
a  teacher,  to  exert  yourself  to  build  up  your  school  fund 
and  road  fund. 


Memory  Trees  at  Mooresville. 


Jock,  when  ye  liae  iiaetliliig:  else  to  do,  ye  may  be  aye  .sticking 
in  a  tree;  it  will  be  growing.  Jock,  wlien  ye  're  steeping. — The 
dying  iaird  to  his  son  :  Heart  ol  Mldlotlilau. 

TTiat  was  a  beautiful  notion  which  possessed  the 
Mooresville  people  the  other  day.  Did  you  hear  about  it? 
Think  of  a  tree  bearing  your  name  set  in  an  honored 
place    and     fiourishing,    a  fountain    of    kindly  greenness 


springing  out  of  the  dull  earth,  a  tree  loved,  and  lending 
a  deep  and  friendly  shade  to  those  who  love  it,  a  tree 
dedicated  to  you  by  some  whom  a  choice  fortune  had 
given  you  as  friends  and  who  like  to  show  their  friendli- 
ness while  you  are  yet  alive;  yes,  a  tree  bearing  your 
name,  "growing  while  ye're  sleeping,"  and  living  long! 
And  then  think  of  a  company  of  such  memory  trees  that 
you  had  helped  to  plant  in  honoring  others,  and  how 
these  trees,  beautifying  the  grounds  in  which  they  stand, 
will,  in  the  long  years  to  come,  lift  up  their  heads  in 
honor  also  of  those  who  planted  them! 

These  thoughts  are  suggested  by  the  way  in  which  the 
Mooresville  graded  school  observed  Arbor  Day,  December 
17th.  A  fitting  program  had  been  prepared  by  Superin- 
tendent Kerley,  and  the  citizens  came  out  to  witness  the 
exercises  and  lend  encouragement  to  the  work.  A  tree 
was  planted  by  each  grade  and  dedicated  to  some  noted 
statesman  or  poet.  Then  one  was  dedicated  by  each 
grade  to  the  teacher  of  the  grade.  After  this,  the  school 
dedicated  five  to  the  five  members  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees and  one  to  Superintendent  Kerley.  "Uncle  Jonas," 
the  faithful  janitor,  was  remembered  also,  and  one  of 
the  trees  bears  his  name.  It  was  a  joyful  day;  and  Arbor 
Day  was  worth  much  not  only  to  the  graded  schools,  but 
to  the  whole  town.  Every  school  in  the  State  that  has 
barren  and  unkept  grounds  has  much  to  learn  by  study- 
ing the  progress  at  Mooresville. 


The  Proceedings  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly 
Will  be  Published. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  to  the  teachers  of 
the  State  that  the  proceedings  of  the  last  session  of  the 
Teachers'  Assembly  are  to  be  printed,  and  will  soon  be  is- 
sued from  the  press.  In  many  respects  this  was  the 
most  notable  session  of  the  Assembly  in  its  history.  Cer- 
tainly no  other  session  has  brought  forth  so  many  educa- 
tional addresses  that  are  real  contributionf  to  our  pro- 
fessional literature.  It  is  a  distinct  step  In  advance  that 
thse  addresses  are  to  be  preserved.  Many  of  them  are 
worthy  to  be  ranked  high  in  educational  literature  and 
would  have  done  credit  to  any  educational  gathering  in 
the  country.  They  include,  besides  the  addresses  of  our 
own  North  Cai-olina  teachers,  whom  we  need  not  men- 
tion, those  of  Governor  Glenn,  Hon.  S.  A.  Knapp,  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Stiles,  Dr.  O.  T.  Corson,  Dr.  Charles  W.  Keat, 
Prof.  P.  P.  Claxton,  and  Hon.  F.  P.  Blair.  Compiled  in  a 
single  volume  of  more  than  2  50  pages,  the  addresses  will 
be  a  distinct  additioii  to  the  professional  library  of  any 
teacher.  One  of  the  first  subscribers  for  a  copy  was  the 
United  States  Department  of  Education. 

While  we  congratulate  the  profession  on  the  publica- 
tion of  this  volume,  we  regret  that  the  officers  of  the  As- 
sembly have  not  seen  their  way  clear  to  print  more  than 
2  50  copies,  more  than  one-half  of  which  have  already 
been  subscribed  for.  At  least  500  copies,  in  our  judg- 
ment, will  be  needed  to  meet  the  demand,  and  we  hope 
that  the  Assembly  can  yet  arrange  to  issue  that  number. 
In  the  meantime,  it  will  be  well  for  any  person  who 
wants  a  copy,  but  who  has  not  subscribed,  to  send  his  or 
her  name  at  once  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Assembly,  Mr. 
R.  D.  W.  Connor,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  and  have  him  enter  it 
on  his  subscription  list.  We  do  not  know  what  the  cost 
of  the  volume  will  be,  but  certainly  not  much  as  it  will 
be  sold  to  the  teachers  at  actual  cost. 
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SOME  SUGGESTIONS  FROM  OUR  READERS 


In  the  December  number  we  asked  our  readers  to  make 
suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  their  paper  and  asl;.- 
ed  six  specific  questions  in  order  to  draw  them  out.  The 
responses  have  lieen  very  helpful  and  in  fine  spirit — not 
a  captious  criticsm  in  the  whole  lot.  Every  single  sug- 
gestion was  acceptable  and  backed  by  good  reasons.  We 
cannot  print  them  all — haven't  the  room — but  we  must 
say  this  before  going  further:  These  frank,  straightfor- 
ward suggestions  from  the  readers  of  North  CiU-olina 
Kiliication  have  helped  us  to  get  our  bearings  right.  We 
have  not  yet  attained  to  all  that  they  want  or  we  want, 
but  we  know  where  we  are  and  know  that  we  are  going 
in  the  right  direction;  and  by  laboring  earnestly  together 
we  can  work  out  with  patience  and  persistence  the  de- 
sired improvements. 

Jt 

FOUR  IMPORTANT  QUESTIONS. 

Compressing  the  substance  of  many  letters  into  brief 
space  we  have  found  our  correspondents  practically  of 
one  mind  about  these  main  things: 

1.  They  want  to  know  the  best  methods  of  teaching. 
This  is  true  of  both  the  primary  and  the  high  school 
teachers.  Note  this  letter  from  a  lady  teacher  in  a  fine 
little  Piedmont  town:  "Publish  more  articles  and  out- 
lines relative  to  high  school  work.  Hitherto  it  seems  to 
me  that  most  of  this  department  has  been  occupied  with 
suggestions  for  primary  work."  And  now  this  from  a 
primary  teacher  in  an  Eastern  county:  "Articles  on  how 
to  teach  the  primary  grades  would  be  most  helpful  to  me 
in  my  work." 

2.  They  want  none  of  tlie  present  features  omitt«d  or 
condensed.  This  was  the  substance  of  every  answer  to 
our  questions  on   this  point. 

o.  They  want  to  know  about  tlie  i>rOgress  and  success- 
ful methods  of  other  schools.  There  was  a  chorus  of  calls 
fiom  our  suggestion  senders  for  articles  o£  this  kind. 
This  includes  news  from  the  superintendents,  too,  tor 
lieie's  a  letter  right  before  the  writer's  eyes  now  in  which 
a  lady  says:  "Let  us  hear  from  the  County  Superin- 
tendents in  regard  to  the  progress  of  their  schools;  how 
they  conduct  their  meetings;  and  give  all  of  us  the  benefit 
of  the  real  practical  suggestions  in  these  meetings."  But 
it  is  not  the  lady  teachers  only  who  want  these  things; 
the  men  also  wrote  in  chorus  this  way:  "I  like  to  know 
what  the  other  fellow  is  doing."  To  all  these  our  "Spirit 
of  the  Schools"  articles,  and  State  School  News  depart- 
ment should  prove  interesting.  Just  a  thought  more — 
and  please  imagine  it  in  letters  a  foot  high — tell  tlie  oth- 
cf  K-achers  what  YOU  ai-o  doing  successfully,  not  in 
boasting,  of  course,  but  in  the  spirit  of  practical  helpful- 
ness and  inspiration  to  others. 

■!.  They  would  like  an  occasional  article  of  an  enter- 
lainiug  or  diverting  chai-acter.  Both  men  and  women 
said  so.  There  is  a  delightful  spirit  of  entertainment 
about  the  arlicle  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Battle;  we  hope  the  page 
devoted  to  Edgar  Allan  Poe's  centenary  may  prove  enter- 
taining to  many;  but  the  request  of  our  readers  opens 
the  way  for  a  short  story  of  entertainment,  pure  and  sim- 
ple, each  month.  Why  shouldn't  you  write  them,  teach- 
ers, for  each  other!     You  can  relate  some  school  incident 


of  an  amusing  nature  or  illustrative  of  some  fine  quality 
of  your  pupils,  or  draw  upon  your  experience  and  narrate 
something  that  has  interested  or  entertained  you;  or  you 
can  break  away  from  school  and  books  altogether,  and 
turn  yourself  loose  with  a  good  human  interest  story  of 
any  kind.     Do  some  of  these  things,  or  all  of  them. 

J« 
GOING  TO  PRINT  IT  ANYHOW. 

Of  course,  there  were  many  other  valued  suggestions 
of  minor  importance,  but  in  these  we  have  tried  to  in- 
clude four  of  the  main  points  suggested.  It  has  al- 
ready been  said  that  we  could  not  find  room  to  print  all 
the  excellent  suggestions  sent  in,  but  there  is  one  letter 
from  which  we  are  going  to  copy  copiously  and  when 
you've  read  it  you  :will  not  blame  us.  Tlie  writer's  name 
we  are  not  going  to  give  now,  for  the  letter  was  probably 
intended  for  the  editors  only  and  not  for  publication  over 
the  sender's  signature.  But  such  a  fine  spirit  pervades 
the  entire  letter,  the  letter  is  so  representative  of  what  is 
felt  by  every  loyal  worker  in  the  cause  of  education 
that  we  are  going  to  print  it  as  a  splendid  example  of 
jvhat  such  a  letter  should  be. 

CLOSER   TOUCH   WITH   THE   STATE   DEPARTJrENT 
WANTED. 

And  then  there  are  two  good  suggestions  in  the  letter 
for  added  features.  They  were  not  mentioned  in  the 
enumeration  at  the  outset  of  this  article;  we  want  to  give 
them  prominence  by  allowing  them  to  come  warm  and 
straight  from  the  pen  of  their  author,  and  in  their  proper 
setting  in  his  letter.  One  is,  that  North  Carolina  Educa^ 
lion  be  made  a  medium  for  establishing  more  intimate 
contact  between  the  teachers  and  their  State  Department 
of  Education;  the  other  is  a  suggestion  of  a  little  broad- 
.  er  outlook  upon  education  in  the  other  Southern  States. 
Wise,  good  and  timely  suggestions  they  are;  and  the 
management  of  North  Caioliiiji  Education  will  be  glad  to 
put  them  into  effect  as  soon  as  practicable.  One  of  the 
hopes  entertained  in  moving  the  paper  to  Raleigh  was 
that  it  might  be  found  easier  to  work  out  the  first  named 
suggestion,  and,  in  fact,  the  second  one  also,  when 
needed. 

HERE'S   THE   LETTER. 

But  to  the  letter.  Here  is  what  we  wished  to  lay  be- 
fore our  readers,  omitting  the  date  line  and  address: 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  to  "know  it  all,"  I  am  going  to 
answer  your  questions  in  the  December  number.  What  I 
shall  say  1  hope  will  not  be  construed  to  mean  that  I 
think  I  could  run  the  paper  better  than  you  and  Prof 
Brooks  can.  And  I  don't  expect  to  stop  taking  North 
Carolina  Eihuatioii  because  you  do  not  adopt  my  sug- 
gestions!    I  get  my  money's  worth  every  month  as  it  is. 

*    *    * 

The  suggestions  are  not  original  with  me.  Reading 
other  educational  magazines,  I  have  unconsciously  made 
comparisons.     Here  are  my  answers  and  suggestions: 

1.  I  am  most  interested  in  the  reports  from  the 
schools. 

2.  I  am  interested  in  everything  in  North  Carolina  Ed- 
ucation. 


North  Carolina  education. 


3.  Don't  omit  or  condeng«  any  features  you  are  now 
carrying,  but  enliu-ge  the  reports  from  the  schools  and 
Hetterment  and  Teachers'  Associations,  and  the  editorial 
page.  The  paragraph  editorials  Prof.  Brooks  has  been 
giving  us  are  good;  let  us  have  more  of  them,  with  a  long 
one  now  and  then. 

1)1       He       :1c 

4.  As  to  added  features,  can't  the  State  Superintendent 
make  North  Carolina  Education  a  medium  for  the  an- 
nouncements of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of 
special  interest  to  the  teachers  of  the  State?  Surely  he 
has  a  messiage  for  us  now  and  then.  He  has  certain  edu- 
cational policies  he  is  trying  to  bring  to  a  successful  is- 
sue. The  teachers  ought  to  know  these  things  and  help 
in  creating  sentiment  in  every  corner  of  the  State.  The 
newspaper  does  not  reach  a  large  percentage  of  teachers. 

*  *    * 

Further,  can't  we  have  a  page  or  half  a  page,  giving 
the  live  facts  about  matters  educational  in  other  States, 
say  the  Southern  States  if  no  others? 

5.  The  sort  of  articles  most  helpful  would  depend  upon 
the  problem  before  me  to  be  solved.  The  practical  are. 
taken  all  in  all,  the  most  helpful  to  all  parties. 

6.  But  I  gladly  come  across  an  occasional  article  (one 
each  month  is  not  too  frequent)  that  rests  "by  its  spirit 
of  entertainment." 

*  «    * 

I  know  all  this  sounds  very  dogmatic,  but  I  haven't  said 
it  to  any  one  but  you.  I  am  not  going  around  finding 
fault  with  Xorth  Carolina  Education.  On  the  contrary 
we  all  take  it  here,  the  library  thrown  in  for  good 
measure. 

With  best  wishes,  etc., 

*  *    « 

Frankly,  do  you  blame  us  for  wanting  (o  print  such  a 
letter? 


l^NTIL  »L\RCH  1,  A  FULL  YEAR  FOR  35  CENTS. 

If  a  failure  to  understand  this  point  has  caused  disap- 
point to  any  of  our  readers,  we  hope  all  such  disappoint- 
ments will  belong  to  the  past  only.  Our  present  offer  is 
to  send  North  Carolina  Education  a  year,  not  the  bal- 
ance of  the  school  year  only,  for  the  subscription  price 
charged.  Right  now  (until  March  1st,  thirty-five  cents 
(three  subscribers  for  a  dollar)  will  pay  for  a  renewal  or 
new  subscription  and  get  all  the  numbers  for  a  year. 
Your  subscription  will,  as  a  rule,  begin  with  the  current 
number,  but  if  you  wish  it  to  begin  with  a  back  number, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  date  the  subscription  accordingly 
whenever  we  are  able  to  supply  the  back  numbers  called 
for.  Send  the  money  (silver,  stamps,  or  money-order)  by 
next  mail  and  let  your  subscription  begin  at  once.  Send 
it  simply  to  North  Carolina  Education,  Box  315,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 


miss  a  number  the  publisher  has  a  right  to  suppose  that 
you  are  receiving  your  journal  regularly.  He  wants  to 
see  every  copy  go  out  punctually,  regularly,  and  correct- 
ly. Your  patient  co-operation,  even  if  it  takes  the  form  of 
a  complaint  now  and  then,  will  be  appreciated,  for  it 
will  help  the  publisher  to  perfect  the  service  he  desires  to 
give  to  every  reader. 


AA'HY  YOUR  PAPER  STOPPED  COAHNG. 

It  is  possible  that  some  of  our  readers  have  been  dis- 
apointed  by  not  receiving  more  than  three  or  four  copies 
of  the  North  Carolina  Journal  of  Education  after  they 
had  subscribed,  as  they  thought,  for  a  year.  The  former 
publisher  advises  us  that  in  many  cases  the  explanation 
is  as  follows:  When  the  rate  of  33  1-3  cents  a  year  was 
made  to  teachers  or  clubs  it  was  understood  to  apply  only 
to  the  school  year  (September  to  June)  in  which  the 
subscriptions  were  taken.  If  you  subscribed  in  Septem- 
ber at  this  rate  you  were  entitled  to  receive  all  the  num- 
bers until  the  next  June;  but  if  you  waited  until  Octo- 
ber, or  November,  or  December,  or  March  to  subscribe, 
then  you  would  be  entitled  not  to  a  full  year,  but  only 
to  the  remaining  numbers  until  June.  Hence  it  was,  that 
those  who  subscribed  late,  or,  say,  in  February,  March, 
or  April,  received  only  a  few  copies,  it  being  understood 
that  they  were  entitled  only  to  the  numbers  for  the  re- 
maining months  of  the  school  year  which  ended  in  June, 
so  that  a  clean  sheet  might  be  started  with  the  next  year 
opening  the  following  September. 

Then  if  you  did  not  renew  in  September,  you  probably 
received  that  number  as  a  reminder,  and  then  your  paper 
stopped  coming. 


DO  YOU  RECEIVE  YOUR  COPY  REGULARLY? 

Please  let  us  know  promptly  whenever  you  fail  to  get 
your  Noitli  Cm-olina  Education  by  the  middle  of  the 
month.  It  is  due  to  come  out  the  first  of  the  month,  but 
as  it  was  somewhat  delayed  in  December,  it  will  take  us 
a  mouth  or  so  to  catch  up  again.  But  it  is  our  purpose 
to  keep  gaining  a  little  with  each  issue  until  we  can  send 
Education  to  all  its  readers  the  first  of  the  month.  Now 
oblige  us  this  much,  please:  When  your  North  Cai-oliiui 
Education  fails  to  reach  you  by  the  middle  of  the  month 
write  us  a  postal  card  about  it.  Do  not  wait  and  then 
say,  "I  haven't  had  a  paper  in  three  months,"  or  "Why 
did  you  stop  my  paper?",  or  "I  have  had  only  a  copy  or 
two  in  a  year."     Unless  you  notify  him  every  time  you 


The  Smithfield  Herald  and  the  Rutherfordton  Sun  are 
among  the  progressive  newspapers  of  the  State  in  which 
educational  departments  are  conducted  by  the  County 
Superintendents.  There  may  be  others;  if  so.  Education 
would  be  glad  to  receive  them  on  its  exchange  list. 
Send  us  marked  copies,  please.  Education  wants  mark- 
ed copies  of  your  local  paper  containing  accounts  of 
your  school  work  and  school  improvement,  if  for  any 
reason  you  are  ijrevented  from  sending  us  the  news  of 
your  school  direct  and  first-hand. 


AVhen  you  write  to  any  advertiser  or  dealer  about 
matters  brought  to  your  attention  in  Nortii  Cai-olina  Edu- 
cation please  remember  to  say  that  you  saw  the  adver- 
ti-semeut  or  article  in  this  paper.  And,  by  the  way,  do 
not  hesitate  to  patronize,  when  you  wish  to,  any  adver- 
tiser in  the  columns  of  North  Carolina  Education.  We 
do  not  intend  to  admit  to  our  paper  any  advertisement 
that  we  do  not  believe  to  be  reliable. 


You  "intended  to  but  neglected  it."  Do  not  put  it 
off  longer.  Send  it  in  sure  (money-order,  stamps,  or 
silver)  before  the  first  of  March.  The  time  has  been 
extended  to  that  date  for  your  benefit.  Until  then  the 
price  is  just  35  cents  a  year  (three  subscribers  for  a 
c.loll;ir),  when  cash  is  sent  with  order. 


It's  the  songs  ye  sing 

And  the  smiles  ye  wear. 

That's  a  makin'  the  sun  shine  everywhere 

Whatever  the  weather  may  be. 

— Eugene   Field. 
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CENTENARY  OF  THE  BIRTH  OF  EDGAR  ALLAN  POE 

Born  JamiaiT  19,  1809;  Hied  Sunday,  October  7,  1849 — "Weird  Singer  of  the  Night." 
"He  May  Freeze  Our  Blood,  But  He  Never  Makes  Us  Blush" — "Pi-oiid,  Mad,  But  Not 
Defiant" — "The   Most  Tragic  Figure  in  American  Literary  History." 

Edgar  Allan  Poe  was  born  a  hundred  years  ago  this  month.  He  has  now  been  dead  sixty  years,  nearly  two 
generations.  It  is  difBcult  to  realize,  therefore,  that  he  was  contemporary  with  Tennyson  and  Gladstone,  with 
Longfellow,  Emerson,  and  Holmes,  with  Jefferson  Davis  and  Lincoln,  and  Lee.  Yet  they  were  all  children  at 
the  same  time.  Had  Poe  lived,  he  would  have  grown  into  old  age  with  them.  When  one  considers  how  much 
of  the  fame  of  these  others  was  achieved  in  a  long  life  after  they  were  forty,  the  more  wonderful  appears  the 
genius  of  this  unhappy  poet  who  was  cut  off  before  he  was  forty-one.  This  centenary  of  his  birth  is  a  fitting 
time  to  make  or  renew  acquaintance  with  one  whose  transcendent  genius  has  so  adorned  not  only  Southern  liter- 
ature   but  the  literature  of  all  time. 


Where  Was  Poe  Born  ?— Baltimore's  Claims. 

KLIZABKTll  ELl.lL'eiTT  I'oE,  lu  C'usaiopolitau  [or  February. 

Briefly  summarized,  the  proofs  of  Poe's  Baltimore  birth 
are  as  follows:  The  evidence  of  relatives;  the  fact  that 
he  was  in  Baltimore  when  two  days 
old  when  Boston  was  a  week's  coach- 
journey  distant;  the  testimony  of 
Mrs.  Beard;  his  own  statements  in 
memoranda  prepared  for  Griswold 
and  verbally  given  to  other  wit- 
nesses; the  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 
Allibone's  "Dictionary  of  Authors," 
and  all  English  biographers  and 
school-records;  the  better  Informed 
.American  biographers;  the  Baltimore 
Sun  notice  of  his  death,  and  the  tra- 
ditional record  of  his  birthplace  kept 
in  the  family.  In  Poe's  family  the 
Front  Street  house,  Baltimore,  has 
been  pointed  out  as  his  birthplace 
from  generation  to  generation. 

The  thin  tracery  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe's  life  is  on  many  a  street  and 
house  in  Baltimore.  It  will  not  for- 
get him.  His  mortal  remains  are 
cherished  within  its  limits,  his  life- 
story  is  a  town  legend  and  tradition. 

Near  the  city's  crowded  center,  the 
old  Holiday  Street  Theatre  is  a  ghost 
of  the  past.  Gone  are  the  glories  of 
the  famous  old  play-house.  It  Is  now 
the  home  of  lurid  melodrama.  In- 
side the  theatre,  through  the  tawdry 
trappings  of  to-day,  remnants  of 
grandeur  tell  of  yesterday's  spirit; 
for  fifty  years  ago  a  noble  player 
folk  thronged  its  boards.  The  elder 
Booth,  Edwin  Forrest,  Lucille  Wes- 
ton, and  other  famous  Thespians  held 
their  magic  sway.  There,  in  the  dim 
ago,  stood  young  Elizabeth  Arnold, 
afterward  the  mother  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe,  bewitching  Baltimore's  bravest 
and  best  by  her  divine  art  and  per- 
sonal inimitable  grace. 

It  was  in  January,  1S09,  that,  soul- 
sick  with  care  and  the  approaching 
ordeal  of  motherhood,  she  acted 
there  last.  Only  when  the  birth  of 
Edgar  was  Imminent,  most  immi- 
nent, did  she  retire  to  the  Front 
Street  house.  In  that  refuge,  Janu- 
ary 19th,  was  born  Edgar  Poe,  a 
child   destined  to  poetry  and  misery. 

Of    the    intimate    incident    of    the 
birth  no  record  remains,  but  memory  treasures   the  vir- 
tues of  good  Mrs.  Beard,  the  Irish  landlady  of  the  house, 
the  good  Samaritan  who  threw  around  the  young  mother 
her    matronly   protection.      Edgar's   advent    was    prema- 


Poe's    Cottage    at    Fordham. 

BY  JOII.N'  IIEXRY  BONER. 

Here  lived  the  soul  enchanted 

By  the  melody  of  song; 
Here  dwelt  the  spirit  haunted 

By  a  demoniac  throng; 
Here  sang  the  lips  elated. 
Here  grief  and  death  were  sated. 
Here  loved  and  here  unmated 

Was  he  so  frail,  so  strong. 

Here  wintry  winds  and  cheerless 

The  dying  firelight  blew, 
While  he  whose  song  was  peerless 

Dreamed      the      drear      midnight 
through. 
And  from  dull  embers  chilling 
Crept  shadows  darkly  filling 
The   silent   place,    and   thrilling 

His  fancy  as  they  grew. 


ture,  and  Mrs.  Beard  hastily  made  wee  garments  for  him. 
The  next  day  the  father  obtained  funds  from  relatives. 
On  the  second  morning  Mrs.  David  Poe,  Sr.,  paid  a  visit 
to  her  infant  grandson.  Her  pity  was  aroused,  and  risk- 
ing General  Poe's  displeasure,  she  took  care  of  the  fam- 
ily for  six  weeks.  "I  came  to  Amer- 
ica, not  to  view  its  scenery  or  to  view 
its  cities,  but  to  stand  at  the  grave  of 
its  poet,  Edgar  Allan  Poe,"  said  a  dis- 
tinguished English  peer  who  visited 
America  some  years  ago.  A  greater 
Poe  landmark  was  near  him,  the 
birthplace  of  the  author  of  "The 
Raven."  For  January  19,  1S09,  Ed- 
gar Allan  Poe  was  born  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  at  No.  9  Front  street, 
then  a  theatrical  boarding-house,  the 
remodeled  structure  of  which  build- 
ing is  still  standing. 

A  house  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  is 
shown  as  his  birthplace,  Bostonians 
have  assured  me  with  awful  empha- 
sis that  he  was  born  in  the  Hub,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  Maryland,  not 
Massachusetts  or  Virginia,  justly 
claims  the  weird  singer  of  the  night 
as  her  own.  To  Baltimore  belongs 
the  right  to  call  him  son. 


Proud,  mad,  but  not  defiant. 
He  touched  at  heaven  and  hell 

Fate  found  a  rare  soul  pliant. 
And  rung  her  changes  well. 

Alternately  his  lyre. 

Stranded  with  strings  of  fire. 

Led  earth's  most  happy  choir. 
Or  flashed  with  Israfel. 


No  singer  of  old  story 

Luting  accustomed  lays, 
No  harper  for  new  glory. 

No  mendicant  for  praise, 
He  struck  high  chords  and  splendid 
Wherein  were  fiercely  blended 
Tones  that  unfinished  ended 

With   his  unfinished   days. 

Here  through  this  lonely  portal. 

Made  sacred  by  his  name. 
Unheralded  immortal 

The   mortal  went  and  came. 
And  fate  that  then  denied  him. 
And  envy  that  decried  him. 
And  malice  that  belied  him. 
Have  cenotaphed  his  fame. 


Justice  Without  Detraction. 


BLl.SS  C.\KMAN, 
lu  Xesv  York  Times  Saturday  Review. 
But  after  all.  It  matters  very  little 
how  we  account  for  Poe's  surpassing 
fame.  If  it  seems  to-day  out  of  all 
proportion  to  his  actual  achievement, 
that  does  not  matter  either.  If  now, 
in  a  different  age  from  his,  with 
greater  needs  and  more  exacting  de- 
mands, we  must  ask  from  poetry  a 
more  rational  and  sturdier  service 
than  was  required  of  it  in  Poe's  days, 
we  need  not  therefore  disparage  his 
performance.  Not  many  poets  are 
great  enough  to  survive  the  mode 
of  their  own  time.  And  we  may  re- 
vise our  estimate  of  Poe's  poetry 
without  belittling  his  illustrious 
name.  Let  us  keep  our  conception 
of  him  withou  detraction.  Let  me 
even  add  to  that  conception  by  quot- 
ing [see  poem  on  this  page]  from 
one  of  the  most  fitting  and  perfect 
elegies  in  the  language,  the  late 
John  Henry  Boner's  poem  on  "Poe's 
Cottage  at  Fordham."  This  appear- 
ed originally  in  The  Century  and  was  re-printed  by  the 
same  magazine  not  long  ago,  but  is  still  less  well  known 
than  it  should  be.  The  South  should  be  proud  of  Boner 
and  that  poem.  Poe  himself  never  did  anything  better. 
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The  Facts  of  Life  Made  No  Impress   Upon 
His  Mentality. 

EDWARD  A.  DlTIIMAll,  lu  New  Yijrk  rimes  Saturday  Hevlew. 

As  for  the  facts  of  Poe's  lite,  his  experiences  on  the 
earth's  suface  as  a  human  being  requiring  for  his  sus- 
tenance food,  clothing,  artificial  heat,  and  shelter,  and 
the  wherewithal  to  pay  for  these  necessaries  which  in 
the  present  state  of  civilization  must  be  bought  with 
money,  they  have  to  do  with  his  writing  than  is 
usual  with  authors.  Note  how  Rudyard  Kipling  has 
turned  every  smallest  circumstance  of  his  physical 
experiences — his  travels,  his  occupations,  his  obser- 
vations, to  account  in  his  writings.  So  it  Is  with  almost 
every  writer,  the  novelist  and  poet  as  well  as  the  journal- 
ist. But  though  Poe  had  ample  experiences,  as  the  child 
of  roving  actors  a  veritable  son  of  Bohemia,  a  pupil  in 
his  childhood  of  an  English  public  school,  a  student  at 
p;ichmond  and  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  a  cadet  at 
West  Point,  a  private  soldier,  a  writing  man  in  Boston 
who  felt  himself  Bostonian;  an  editor,  a  lecturer,  the 
victim  of  enough  pecuniary  misadventures  to  lend  the 
color  of  verity  to  a  dozen  novels  of  the  modern  type, 
treating  of  the  difficulties  of  living  in  this  world,  yet 
there  is  scarcely  a  hint  of  any  of  these  experiences  in 
his  wonderful  tales. 

The  facts  of  life  seemed  to  have  no  influence  upon  his 
mentality.  His  genius  was  inherent,  his  literary  skill  de- 
veloped by  much  reading,  especially  in  books  infrequent- 
ly read,  desultory,  ill-digested,  perhaps,  but  enough  to 
form  his  style,  which  was  all  his  own,  and  facilitate  the 
expression  of  his  imagination.  If  he  had  had  no  ad- 
ventures, had  never  battled  with  poverty,  had  never 
tasted  rum,  he  would  still  have  been  Poe,  the  genius  of 
American  letters,  and  would  have  written  those  tales  of 
the  imagination;  the  arabesque,  the  fanciful,  on  which 
the  larger  part  of  his  fame  must  rest.  His  sense  of  hor- 
ror, his  acquaintance  with  fear,  his  subjection  to  mys- 
tery, like  his  conception  of  the  beautiful,  were  all  in- 
born, component  parts  of  a  strong  genius. 


No  Immoral  Influence  in  Poe's  Stories. 

ICDW.VRl)  A.  DITIINtAR.  lu  New  York  Times  .Satunlay  Review. 

Poe's  religion,  it  has  been  said,  was  the  worship  of 
beauty,  and  it  has  been  well  understood,  because  so  of- 
ten proclaimed,  that  he  had  no  sense  of  moral  rectitude. 
But  there  is  certainly  no  immoral  influence  in  his  stories. 
They  are  all  as  pure  as  passages  of  existence  in  the 
ethereal  Aidenn  could  be.  He  is  not  in  the  class  with 
his  French  apostle,  Baudleaire,  whose  poetry  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  police,  and  though  he  may  freeze  our 
blood,  he  never  makes   us  blush. 

He  lived  before  the  later  developments  of  literary 
criticism,  with  its  analyses  of  short  stories  and  breaking 
of  butterflies.  He  did  not  know  that  the  short  tale 
should  have  no  social  significance.  To  be  sure,  such 
short  tales  as  Henry  James's  and  Edith  Wharton's  and 
many  of  Maupassant's  have  ample  social  significance. 
But  Poe  was  right  without  knowing  It. 

His  domain,  as  Brunetiere  has  said,  was  the  border  of 
life.  And  within  his  domain,  he  produced  a  large  volume 
of  the  most  masterly  imaginative  work,  not  only  in 
American  letters,  but  in  all  literature. 


The  Best  Method  of  Studying  Poe. 

HAMILTON  W.  M,\BIK,  In  January  Ladles'  Home  Journal. 

To  outline  a  method  of  studying  Poe's  poetry  would 
be  like  dissecting  the  wing  of  a  butterfly.  For  certain 
purposes  this  may  be  profitable,  but  not  for  appreciation 
from  the  standpoint  of  literature.  Poe  has  suffered 
more  than  any  other  American  poet  from  those  who  hold 
that  every  poet  must  definitely  teach  through  his  art  by 
presenting  a  philosophy  of  life  embodied  in  a  group  of 
general  Ideas.     It  is   true,   as   Arnold   said,   that  one   of 


the  characteristics  of  great  poetry  is  the  application  of 
ideas  to  life.  This  Poe  did  not  do,  and  for  that  reason 
he  is  not  in  the  font  rank  of  the  world's  great  writers. 
But  he  is  none  the  less  a  true  poet;  and  he  comes  very 
near  being  a  great  artist.  He  is  to  be  studied  as  pre- 
eminently an  artist,  with  definite  ideas  about  art  and  a 
beautiful  skill  in  applying  them.  Study  these  ideas  and 
his  manner  of  working  them  out.  One  must  enjoy  Poe 
as  one  enjoys  the  songs  of  the  hermit  thrush,  by  silently 
and  gratefully  listening.  And  the  tales  are  rather  to  be 
read  than   resolved   into  their  composite  parts. 

The  best  method  is  to  get  a  good  edition  of  Poe's 
work's,  either  the  Virginia  Edition,  edited  by  Professor 
Harrison,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  or  the  "Works  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe,"  edited  with  biographical  sketch  and 
with  critical  introductions  by  Mr.  Stedman  and  Mr. 
Woodberry.  The  best  of  Poe's  poems  are  accessible  in  a 
small  volume  in  the  "Pocket  Classics,"  selected  and  di- 
vided into  groups  by  Professor  Charles  W.  Kent,  and  the 
best  of  the  short  stories  in  a  volume  in  the  same  series 
entitled  "Poe's  Prose  Tales."  The  best  biographies  are 
"The  Life  of  Poe,"  by  Professor  Harrison,  and  "Edgar 
Allan  Poe,"  by  Professor  Woodberry  in  the  "American 
Men  of  Letters"  series.  "The  Poe  Memorial  Volume," 
edited  by  Professor  Kent,  is  also  valuable.  Two  papers 
will  be  found  among  the  critical  writings,  "The  Rationale 
of  Verse."  and  "Tbe  Poetic  Principle,"  which  the  reader 
who  is  especially  interested  in  the  verse  of  the  poet  may 
study  to  advantage  for  the  light  they  throw  on  Poe's 
literary  theory  and  practice. 
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Joseph:  A  drama  for  children,  in 
one  act  and  three  scenes.  By 
Fletcher  Harper  Swift,  with  intro- 
duction by  Richard  Morse  Hodge. 
Teachers'  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, New  York. 

This  is  a  drama  for  children  of 
about  the  eighth  grade.  The  story  is, 
as  the  name  indicates,  taken  from 
the  Bible,  and  the  author  has  made  a 
very  interesting  play.  It  has  been 
played  several  times  !n  New  York 
with  success. 

.>« 

Adams's  Physics  for  Secoudary 
Schools.  By  Charles  F.  Adams,  A. 
M.,  Head  of  the  Department  of 
Physics,  Detroit  Central  High 
School.  Cloth,  12mo,  490  pages, 
with  diagrams  and  illustrations. 
Price,  ?1.20.  American  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York,  Cincinnati,  and 
Chicago. 

This  new  book  gives  the  student 
a  broad  general  view  of  the  subject 
and  of  its  main  sub-divisions.  The 
text  is  comprehensive,  with  sufficient 
demonstrations  for  the  teacher  and 
problems  for  the  pupil.  The  work  is 
very  thorough,  and  full  in  explana- 
tion, with  reasons  for  the  phenome- 
na. The  book  is  particularly  teach- 
able, as  the  language  is  simple  and 
clear,  and  the  illustrations  numer- 
ous and  illuminating. 


The  War  in  the  Air.  H.  G.  Wells. 
The  JIacMillan  Company,  New 
York. 

Mr.  Wells,  as  usual  has  written  a 
most  interesting  story.  The  reader 
is  carried  into  the  future  through 
the  age  of  mono-railroads,  into  an 
interesting  period  of  airships.  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  precipitates  a  war 
between  Germany  and  America.  The 
first  battle  is  between  battleships  in 
mid-Atlantic.  The  German  airships 
hover  over  and  destroy  the  Ameri- 
can fleet,  then  sails  away  to  New 
York.  This  world  city  is  described, 
then  destroyed.  International  com- 
plications arise;  the  world  goes  to 
war  in  the  air.  Then  comes  the 
great  collapse,  and  civilization  is  de- 
stroyed by  its  own  activity.  The 
book  is  an  interesting  bit  of  imagi- 
native writing. 

ICn£;lish  Poems.  Edited  by  Edward 
Chauncey  Baldwin,  Ph.D.,  and 
Harry  G.  Paul,  A.  M.,  Assistant 
Professors  of  English  Literature 
at  the  University  of  Illinois.  Cloth, 
12nio,  41.5  pages.  Price  Jl.OO. 
.\merican  Book  Company,  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago. 

This  book  has  grown  out  of  the 
need    the   editors   have   felt   in   their 


own  work  for  an  anthology  combin- 
ing measurable  completeness  with  an 
amount  of  editing  sufficient  for  sup- 
plying needed  help  to  the  college  stu- 
dent, and  for  furnishing  material  for 
class  room  work.  It  includes  rep- 
resentative selections  from  fifty-four 
of  the  chief  British  poets,  from  Chau- 
cer to  Tennyson.  There  are  also  ac- 
companying questions  which  will 
stimulate  thought  on  the  part  of  both 
teacher  and  student,  and  suggest 
what  should  be  looked  for  in  the 
study  of  the  poem  under  discussion. 

State    Control   of   Courses   of   Study, 

with  Appendices  of  Religious  In- 
struction and  the  Grading  of 
School  Systems,  by  Fred  J. 
Brownscombe,  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Montpelier,  Vt.  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Company,  New  York, 
Publishers.      140    pages;    $1.00. 

Among  the  topics  treated  are: 
The  relation  of  the  State  to  the  sub- 
jects of  instruction;  the  grading  of 
the  various  school  systems  of  the 
world;  the  position  of  the  school- 
master in  different  countries — his 
freedom  or  limitations;  educational 
systems  as  prescribed  by  home  gov- 
ernments for  dependencies;  the  rela- 
tion of  kindergarten,  elementary', 
secondary,  normal  and  higher 
schools  to  each  other  and  to  the 
State;  the  amount  of  religious  in- 
struction permitted  or  required;  Re- 
cent legislation  regarding  education 
in  the  United  States. 

The  book  gives  a  bird's  eye  view 
of  educational  systems  of  to-day.  It 
will  be  found  genuinely  interesting 
for  reading  and  study  and  invaluable 
for  ready  reference.  It  is  specially 
for  students  of  education  in  colleges 
and  normal  schools. 


The  Dark  Corner,  by  Zach  McGhee, 
Washnigton  Correspondent  of  the 
Charlotte  Observer,  published  by 
The  Grafton  Press  of  New  York. 
206  pages.  (Stone  &  Barringer 
Co.,  Charlotte.)      Cloth,   $1.00. 

This  is  a  story  of  a  dark  corner 
in  South  Carolina.  It  treats  of  the 
ignorance  and  primitive  customs  of 
a  certain  section  of  the  Palmetto 
State,  and  how  an  educational  cam- 
paign, local  taxation,  and  good 
schools  revolutionized  a  county.  The 
story  reminds  one  of  the  Hoosier 
Schoolmaster.  It  is  a  beautiful  lit- 
tle volume,  too,  made  as  if  the  book- 
maker was  in  love  with  his  art.  It 
is  of  handy  size,  bound  in  bright 
red  cloth  and  stamped  in  gold. 

Referring  to  this  clever  story, 
Charity  and  Children  says:  "Every 
teacher  ought  to  read  'The  Dark  Cor- 
ner.'     It    would    nerve    him    for    his 


work  and  give  him  a  larger  vision 
of  the  teachers'  calling." 

J* 

l*i'of.  C.  L.  Coon's  Splendid  Mt)no- 
graph  on  Dr.  Charles  D.  Mclver.    The 

report  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  1907,  just  is- 
sued, contains  an  instructive  and  ex- 
cellently written  study  of  the  life 
and  services  of  the  late  Dr.  Charles 

D.  McTver.  The  sketch  embraces 
Chapter  XII  of  ■\'olume  I  of  the  re- 
port. It  was  written  by  Superinten- 
dent Charles  L.  Coon,  of  the  city 
schools  of  Wilson,  but  at  that  time  a 
member  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education;  and  was  prepared  at  the 
special  request  of  United  States  Com- 
missioner   of    Education,    Dr.    Elmer 

E.  Brown.  The  article  is  not  the 
conventional  biographical  sketch, 
giving  dates  of  events,  places  of  hon- 
or held  by  the  subject,  etc.,  etc.  It 
is  rather  an  inquiry  into  the  educa- 
tional conditions  of  North  Carolina 
which  made  Dr.  Mclver's  career  pos- 
sible, and  an  interpretation  of  his 
life.  For  instance,  the  sub-headings 
of  the  chapter  are:  His  Education- 
al Services;  North  Carolina  Educa- 
tional conditions  in  18S6  ;  North 
Carolina  Educational  Conditions  in 
1905;  How  the  First  Battle  Was 
Won;  Leader  of  the  Southern  Edu- 
cational Campaign;  Educational 
Creed;  Biographical.  Especially  strik- 
ing is  the  section  entitled  "Educa- 
tional Creed,"  wherein  Mr.  Coon  has 
gathered  sixty-two  of  Dr.  Mclver's 
most  striking  and  epigrammatic  ed- 
ucational formulas  upon  which  he 
builded  his  educational  philosophy. 
Altogether  the  sketch  is  one  of  the 
very  best  contributions  to  the  Mclver 
Educational  Literature,  a  sane,  just, 
appreciative,  and  permanent  estimate 

of  Dr.  Mclver's  services  to  the  edu- 
cational history  of  the  Nation. 

Referring  to  the  sketch  in  his  In- 
troduction to  the  Report,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  says: 

"What  Charles  D.  Mclver  did  for 
North  Carolina  and  how  he  did  it  are 
appreciatively  told  in  Chapter  XII, 
by  Mr.  Charles  L.  Coon,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  of 
North  Carolina.  In  twenty  years  the 
educational  conditions  in  North  Car- 
olina have  been  improved  in  a  re- 
markable degree,  and  Doctor  Mc- 
lver has  been  foremost  in  bringing 
about  the  transformation,  for  such  it 
has  actually  heen.  His  death  in 
September.  1906,  was  a  loss  not  only 
to  his  own  State,  but  a  loss  to  edu- 
cation throughout  the  South  and 
throughout  the  nation  as  well." 


If  all  the  teachers  in  the  State  who 
want  first-class  certificates  would  or- 
der The  County  Examiner  and  study 
a  short  time  each  day,  they  would 
have  no  trouble  making  one  at  the 
next  examination.  Order  now;  the 
price  is  only  75  cents.  The  Teachers' 
Supply  Company,  Grayson,  Ky. 
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OLD  WORLD  LIGHT  UPON  SOUTH- 
ERN PROBLEMS. 


How  the  Southern  People  May  Pi-ofit 
From  the  Experience  and  Success- 
es of  the  Progressive  Countries  of 
Europe — A  Little  Book  With  an 
Inspiring  Message  for  Every  Wide- 
Awake  Teacher  in  the  South.* 

A  beautiful  and  handy  little  vol- 
ume of  140  glowing  pages  Is  "A 
Southerner  in  Europe,"  the  new  book 
of  foreign  travel  just  issued  by  Mr. 
Clarence  H.  Poe,  Editor  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Farmer.  It  will  slip  easily 
into  one's  side  pocket  on  the  way  to 
a  railroad  station  and  may  be  read 
on  a  journey  of  an  hour  or  two.  But 
if  your  journey  be  a  shorter  one,  you 
had  better  not  settle  down  to  the 
reading  of  these  fourteen  absorbing 
chapters  without  first  having  the  con- 
ductor take  a  vow  that  he  will  put 
you  off  at  your  destination.  If  you 
are  at  all  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  Southern  progress  you  will 
become  deeply  interested  by  the  au- 
thor's thoughtful  reflections  upon 
the  needs  and  opportunities  of  our 
time,  reflections  suggested  by  what 
he  saw  and  gathered  on  his  travels. 
If  you  be  not  particularly  interested 
in  Southern  problems,  yet  may  you 
be  charmed  by  the  graceful  blending 
of  narrative  and  discussion;  in  fact, 
so  easily  and  appropriately  is  profit- 
able discussion  interwoven  with  en- 
tertaining discourse  that  there  is  not 
a  heavy  line  in  the  whole  fourteen 
chapters. 

The  Presbyterian  Standard  proper- 
ly says:  "There  are  no  dull  places. 
The  entertainment  is  pronounced 
throughout.  If  anybody,  who  would 
know  more  of  the  wide  world,  and 
love  his  country  better,  has  never 
read  this  little  book,  let  him  sit  down 
and  order  a  copy  at  once." 

"A  Southerner  in  Europe,"  is  dif- 
ferent from  other  books  of  travel.  It 
is  not  the  tedious  record  of  places 
visited  and  sights  seen  by  a  curiosity- 
seeker.  "What  can  these  progressive 
countries  of  the  old  world,  with  their 
centuries  of  struggle  and  achieve- 
ment, teach  me  about  the  solution 
of  our  own  new  world  problems  in 
the  South?" — this  is  the  inquiry  con- 
stantly in  the  mind  of  the  author, 
and  the  lessons  he  has  drawn  from 
what  he  observed  as  an  earnest  stu- 
dent of  European  and  Southern  con- 
ditions are  worthy  of  the  thoughtful 
attention  of  every  devoted  worker  in 
the  making  of  the  South's  future. 

We  wish  for  their  own  sakes  that 
our  North  Carolina  teachers,  indeed, 
every  teacher  in  the  entire  South, 
would  get  and  read  these  letters. 
They  will  prove  thought-provoking 
stimulating,  inspiring.  Take  the  very 
first  chapter,  "Back  to   the  Old   An- 

*A  SOt'THERXER  IN  EUROPE  :  Being  Four- 
teen Letters  of  Foreign  Travel  written 
with  special  reference  to  Southern  condi- 
tions. By  Clarence  H.  Poe,  Raleigh.  N".  C: 
Mutual  Publishing  Co.,  1909.  Cloth,  75  cts.; 
paper,  40  cts.,  postpaid. 


cestral  Home" — no  teacher  can  read 
this  fervent  and  sympathetic  remind- 
er that  "Europe  is  not  a  foreign 
country;  it  is  our  old  home,  and  the 
Europeans  are  all  our  kinfolks," 
without  being  conscious  of  a  fresh 
kindling  of  interest  in  our  history 
and  feeling  a  little  firmer  grip  of  the 
"home  ties"  that  bind  us  to  people 
on  the  other  side  of  the  sea;  while 
the  four  chapters  on  Scotland  and 
England,  including  a  study  of  Eng- 
lish cities,  people,  postal  system,  life 
and  customs,  are  equally  fascinating. 

The  "pleasant  land"  of  France, 
where  the  mighty  impress  of  Na- 
poleon is  still  seen  and  felt, 
where  good  country  roads  help 
to  compel  low  freight  rates  on 
the  railroads,  where  the  soil  has 
l)cen  tilled  a  thousand  years  and 
is  not  worn  out,  where  the  small 
farmer  is  prosperous — this  pleasant 
land  and  its  romantic  history  furnish 
two  most  interesting  letters.  The 
"kingly  horses"  of  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land, the  educated  and  intelligent 
people  of  prosperous  Germany,  and 
some  wise  economies  Americans 
should  learn  from  Europe  are  among 
the  most  enlightening  chapters  of 
the  book.  But  the  concluding  chap- 
ter. "How  the  South  May  Win  Lead- 
ership." is  one  which  every  one  of  us 
should  study  thoroughly  and  heed 
well — it  is  packed  with  the  things 
we  should  keep  in  mind  and  carry 
out  in  our  work  if  we  would  profit 
by  the  lessons  learned  from  other 
peoples  and  by  the  opportunities 
which  now  knock  at  our  doors. 

Bound  in  green  and  stamped  in 
gold,  the  cloth  edition  is  a  very  at- 
tractive piece  of  book-making;  the 
paper  edition  is  also  attractively  but, 
of  course,  less  durably  covered.  So 
anxious  are  we  to  have  our  subscrib- 
ers get  and  read  "A  Southerner  in 
Europe"  that  Education  will  be  glad 
to  forward  the  book  promptly  to  any 
who  wish  to  order  through  us.  For 
cloth  edition  send  7  5  cents,  for  the 
paper  40  cents. 

And  do  not  wait  until  you  take  a 
railroad  trip.  Get  the  book  and  read 
it  by  your  fireside  now. 
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Prayer  Was  Short. 


A  Scotch  lawyer  had  to  address 
the  Caledonian  equivalent  of  our 
Supreme  Court.  His  "pleading"  oc- 
cupied an  entire  day.  After  seven 
hours  of  almost  continuous  oratory 
he  went  home  to  supper,  and  was 
asked  to  conduct  the  family  worship. 
As  he  was  exhausted  his  devotions 
■were  brief. 

"I  am  ashamed  of  ye,"  said  the  old 
mother.  "To  think  ye  could  talk 
for  seven  hours  up  at  the  court,  and 
dismiss  your  Maker  in  seven  min- 
utes." 

"Aye,  verra  true,"  was  the  reply, 
"  be  ye  maun  mind  that  the  Lord 
isna  sae  dull  in  the  uptak  as  the 
judge  bodies." — The  Bellman, 


Some  Treasures  for  the  .Apprecia- 
tive North  Carolina  Teacher  and 
for  the  Lover  of  Sweet  and  Musi- 
cal Verses  E veiy where. '- 

A  beautiful  new  edition  of  John 
Charles  McNeill's  "Songs,  Merry  and 
Sad"  is  just  from  the  press  to  de- 
light those  who  love  this  poet's  musi- 
cal heart-songs.  This  is  an  edi- 
tion in  a  new  binding  of  a  vol- 
ume of  poems  published  three 
years  ago.  The  soft  finish,  fawn 
colored,  limp  leather,  stamped  in 
gold,  makes  a  binding  that  is  a  joy 
to  the  book  lover  and  a  credit  alike 
to  the  publisher  and  the  binder.  But 
while  the  book  charms  the  eye  and 
touch,  its  contents,  the  songs  merry 
and  sad  which  have  given  it  so  fitting 
a  name,  will  fill  the  mind  of  the  at- 
tentive reader  with  a  charm  like 
that  of  pleasing  music.  How  Mc- 
Neill could  sing  the  songs  that  grow 
-in  the  hearts  of  our  North  Carolina 
folks — songs  we  all  could  feel  but 
none  but  he  could  utter!  Every 
teacher  in  the  State,  and  every 
one  else  who  feels  any  spirit 
of  pride  in  things  done  well 
by  our  own  writers,  should  have 
a  copy  of  this  little  North  Car- 
olina book  and  read  and  re-read  its 
songs  of  roses  and  dew,  of  laughter 
and  lover's  words,  of  wrens  among 
the  bushes,  and  of  twittering  hedges, 
of  home,  of  mother,  of  tear-stains, 
of  sunburnt  boys,  of  milkmaids  call- 
ii;g  at  eventide,  of  the  glory  of  sun 
and  cloud  and  landscape.  In  his 
two  books  of  poems,  so  deeply 
flavored  with  the  feelings  and  ways 
of  our  own  people.  John  Charles  Mc- 
Neill has  done  something  for  a  real 
Southern  literature,  something  that 
i.s  exquisitely  described  in  the  clos- 
ing lines  of  his  own  "Folk  Song:" 

Whereto  one  listens  as  from  long  ago 
And  learns  to  know- 
That  one  day's  tears 

And  love  and  life  are  a  tho\isand  years," 

.\nd  that  some  sinu'le  shepherd,  singing  of 

His  pain  and  love 

May  haply  find 
His    heart-song  speaks  the  heart  of  all    his 
kind. 

Some  of  his  poems,  like  Alcestis 
and  Odessa,  are  worthy  of  study  by 
the  more  advanced  classes,  while  the 
primary  teacher  who  finds  herself 
fagged  and  her  little  charges  restless 
and  fidgety  before  the  day's  work  is 
done,  could  finely  mend  matters  by 
reading  to  them  "A  Secret,"  or  "The 
Old  Bad  Woman."  This  book  of 
North  Carolina  poems,  and  the  later 
and  larger  one,  "Lyrics  from  Cotton 
Land,"  published  since  Mr.  McNeill's 
death,  are  both  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  literary  interpretation  of 
the  life  of  North  Carolina  folks  and 
worthy  of  being  owned,  read,  and 
used   by  every  teacher  in   the  State. 


*^,'^^'k'?*;m''?.^'^^'  ^^^  SAD.  By  John  Charles 
McNeill,  third  Edition.  Limp  leather 
gilt  top,  uncut  edges,  lOB  pages,  with  por- 
trait ol  the  author,  Sl.50,  Charlotte,  N  C  • 
stone  and  Barrlnger  Company,  Publish- 
ers,   ijluth  Edition  ?1.00. 
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The  graded  school  system  of  Eliz- 
abeth City  is  making  splendid  prog- 
ress under  the  superintendency  of 
Prof.  S.  L.  Sheep.  As  the  schools 
enter  their  third  year  they  are  just 
completing  a  handsome  two-story 
brick  high  school  building  which 
would  be  a  credit  to  any  town  in  the 
State. 

At  the  Thomasville  Baptist  Or- 
phanage more  than  $25,000  was 
spent  last  year  on  new  buildings 
alone.  The  new  infirmary  and  the 
library  building  have  been  complet- 
ed this  year,  and  both  are  modern  in 
appearance  and  equipment.  In  all 
lines  the  orphanage  community  has 
made  good  progress  during  the  past 
year. 

Mr.  Henry  C.  Walter,  of  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  who  has  accepted  the  chair 
of  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineer-" 
ing,  temporarily,  has  entered  upon 
his  duties  at  the  A.  and  M.  College. 
Mr.  Walter  was  instructor  at  the 
A.  and  M.  College  several  years  ago 
and  has  since  held  the  position  of  in- 
structor in  Electrical  Engineering  at 
Purdue  University  and  theWorcester 
Polytechnic  Institute,  being  a  grad- 
uate of  the  latter  institution. 

It  is  probable  that  the  present  Gen- 
eral Assembly  will  be  asked  to  es- 
tablish a  State  Normal  School  in 
Asheville  or  elsewhere  in  Western 
North  Carolina  similar  to  the  Eastern 
Carolina  Training  School  for  Teach- 
ers at  Greenville,  which  was  estab- 
lished two  years  ago,  and  is  now 
Hearing  completion.  The  legislative 
representatives,  with  other  citizens 
who  were  interested,  rave  held  a 
meeting  to  discuss  the  matter. 

The  Warrenton  Chapter  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  pre- 
sented a  large  portrait  of  Jefferson 
Davis  to  the  Graded  School  of  that 
town  December  19th.  Mr.  J.  H. 
Kerr  made  the  presentation  speech, 
and  Prof.  Grant,  the  principal,  the 
speech  of  acceptance.  Dr.  Macon 
spoke  of  the  great  love  the  South  had 
for  Mr.  Davis.  The  exercises  were 
closed  with  "Dixie,"  sung  by  the 
school  of  more  than  one  hundred 
children. 

The  steady  growth  of  the  State 
loan  fund  Cthe  old  literary  fund  de- 
rived by  the  State  from  the  sale  of 
swamp  lands)  is  illustrated  by  the 
announcement  that  the  installments 
to  be  repaid  the  State  from  outstand- 
ing loans  to  school  districts  at  the 
close  of  this  year  aggregate  $51,718 
as  compared  with  $44,178  las  Janu- 
ary. These  loans  are  for  aiding  in 
the  erection  of  new  public  school 
houses  and  are  repaid  in  install- 
ments, with  interest.  The  fund  now 
amounts  to  $405,785,  and  is  growing 
all  the  time. 


Manteo  Graded  School  issues  a  cat- 
alogue containing  a  brief  description 
of  the  school  and  the  courses  of  study 
and  the  text  books  used  in  each 
grade.  This  school  is  on  Roanoke 
Island  where  the  first  child  of  Eng- 
lish parents  was  born  in  America. 
Manteo  has  about  600  inhabitants. 
One  page  in  the  catalogue  contains 
a  picture  of  the  granite  monument 
on  Roanoke  Island  erected  in  1S96  on 
which  is  inscribed  a  graphic  account 
of  the  first  English  settlement  there. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Stevens  of  the 
A.  &  M.  College,  spent  the  holidays 
in  Washington  and  Baltimore.  In 
collaboration  with  Professors  W.  A. 
Withers  and  J.  G.  Hall,  Dr.  Stevens 
presented  three  papers  to  the  Ameri- 
can Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  science  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
Baltimore,  and  also  took  part  in  the 
discussions  of  the  relation  of  Nature 
Study  to  Agriculture  in  Public 
Schools  before  the  American  Nature 
Study  Society. 

The  Thomasville  graded  school  is 
the  pride  of  its  people,  and  in  the 
past  year  it  has  reached  the  high- 
water  mark  of  its  hiitory,  having 
nearly  100  more  pupils  than  ever  be- 
fore. By  careful  management  enough 
money  has  been  saved  and  is  in  the 
treasury  of  the  town  to  pay  half  of 
this  year's  school  expense  without 
having  to  collect  the  new  taxes.  The 
citizens  of  Thomasville  pay  but  80 
cents  tax  on  the  $100,  40  cents  for 
general  purposes  and  4  0  cents  for 
schools. 

At  their  recent  meeting  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College  decided  to  urge 
upon  the  Legislature  that  there  be 
an  appropriation  of  $25,000  or  more 
for  a  model  college  barn  to  take  the 
place  of  the  old  ramshackle  affair 
now  in  use  and  which,  it  is  claimed, 
greatly  handicaps  the  work  of  the  col- 
lege in  demonstrating  best  farm  barn 
methods.  A  college  dormitory  will 
also  be  asked  for.  Another  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  to  provide  for 
twenty  or  more  boys  to  work  their 
way  through  college  each  session  as 
farm  laborers,  taking  a  college  course 
course  at  the  same  time. 

What  are  you  doing  to  show  your 
appreciation  of  the  money  invested  by 
the  State  for  your  child's  education? 
Do  you  send  your  child  to  school? 
It  not,  how  can  you  expect  the  State 
to  send  you  money  to  educate  him 
with?  These  are  some  questions 
which  ring  through  a  letter  that  Su- 
perintendent Woodson  B.  Fearing  is 
sending  out  to  parents  in  historic 
Dare  County.  The  work  he  is  doing 
among  the  school  patrons  with  such 
a  campaign  platform  as,  "Send  your 
child  to  school  and  encourage  your 
neighbor  to  do   the  same,"  is  bound 


to  increase  both  the  enrollment  and 
attendance  in  the  public  schools. 

Superintendent  C.  W.  Massey, 
whose  stimulating  story  of  public 
school  progress  in  Durham  County, 
appears  on  another  page,  has  printed, 
in  pamphlet  form,  an  extended  re- 
port of  the  year's  work  and  sent  a 
copy  of  it  to  all  the  patrons  of  the 
schools.  It  can  hardly  be  expected 
that  all  of  the  patrons  will  read  it, 
but  to  those  who  do  read  it  this  re- 
port will  prove  lan  Inspiration  to 
continued  effort  to  make  the  schools 
of  Durham  County  even  more  pro- 
gressive. Of  course  every  progres- 
sive school  committeeman  as  well  as 
every  active  teacher  in  the  county 
will  make  a  diligent  study  of  the  re- 
port. 


Now  Graded  School  at  Biltmore. 

"We  have  opened  a  new  granded 
school  here  at  Biltmore,"  writes 
Superintendent  D.  L.  Ellis,  "tw.o 
miles  from  Asheville  in  a  splendid 
new  brick  building  costing  about 
$7,000,  with  fine  auditorium  over 
the  school  rooms.  Our  average  at- 
tendance has  been  about  90  per  cent 
of  total  enrollment. 


Athletic  Prizes  at  Hertford. 

The  Hertford  Graded  School,  of 
which  Prof.  S.  B.  Underwood  is 
Superintendent,  is  getting  its  boys 
interested  in  athletic  sports.  A  few 
simple  appliances  have  been  con- 
structed by  the  boys  themselves  and 
a  few  more  purchased.  Enough  has 
been  gotten  together  to  make  the  be- 
ginninjf;  of  an  open  air  gymnasium, 
and  good  results  are  already  appar- 
ent. The  Superintendent  is  arrang- 
ing for  field  day  exercises  in  which 
candidates  from  the  different  grades 
will  contest  for  prizes. 


Salaries  Raised  at  Edeiiton. 

"It  was  very  noticeable,"  writes 
Superintendent  R.  H.  Bachman,  of 
Edenton,  "that  no  one  in  those  en- 
couraging letters  under  the  'Spirit 
of  the  City  Schools'  reported  having 
raised  teachers'  salaries.  I  beg  to 
report  that  my  board  has  raised 
all  salaries.  The  teachers'  salaries 
were  increased  from  $30  to  $45  and 
$50  per  month,  beginners  to  receive 
$40,  with  a  promise  of  advancement, 
and  the  superintendent's  salary  was 
increased  $200.  We  have  also  added 
another  teacher  to  our  High  School 
department." 


The  Training  School  at  Greenville. 

The  Eastern  Carolina  Training 
School  at  Greenville  was  inspected 
December  31st  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  Citizens  of  the  town  ban- 
queted the  visitors.  Provision  for 
the  establishment  of  this  school  was 
made  by  the  legislature  two  years 
ago.  The  Inspecting  board  found  a 
really  fine  school  plant  nearing  com- 
pletion.    The  splendid  buildings  are 
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set  on  beautiful  grounds.  The  forty- 
seven  acres  of  land  and  four  build- 
itigs  cost  $115,000,  of  which  the 
State  appropriated  $15,000  and  Pitt 
County  and  Greenville  $50,000  each. 


THE    SCHOOL    SPIRIT    AT    BUIE'S 


FIRST      $100,000      APPORTIONED. 


EEthusiastic  for  School  Libraries. 

Some  time  before  November  30th, 
announcement  was  made  that  accord- 
ing to  the  State  apportionment  John- 
son County  schools  were  entitled  to 
three  supplemental  libraries,  if  taken 
up  by  the  above  date.  All  three  were 
taken.  The  State  Department  still 
has  $1,545  for  supplemental  libraries. 
Any  district  having  an  original  libra- 
ry, by  raising  $5,  can  have  a  $15 
supplementary  library.  To  make  it 
easy  for  the  first  two  districts  that 
apply.  Mr.  S.  S.  Holt,  of  Smithfield, 
offers  $2.50  each.  This  will  be  get- 
ting a  $15  library  at  a  cost  to  the 
people  in  the  district  of  only  $2.50. 


Bo.\  Party  for  Bettemient. 

Miss  Lula  Wrenn,  teacher  of  Reedy 
Creek  School  in  Wake  County,  re- 
cently interested  her  community  in 
giving  a  box  party  for  school  better- 
ment purposes.  Miss  Edith  Royster, 
president  of  the  Wake  County  Wom- 
ans'  Betterment  Association,  was 
present  and  spoke  so  impressively 
of  the  work  the  Association  is  doing 
that  an  enthusiastic  Association  was 
formed  at  once  at  Reedy  Creek.  The 
officers  chosen  were:  President,  Miss 
Irene  Young;  Vice  President,  Miss 
Alma  Booth;  Secretary,  Mr.  N.  S. 
Sorrell.  From  the  sale  of  the  boxes 
there  was  realized  the  sum  of  $10.41. 
This  money  will  be  used,  together 
with  $15.00,  which  was  left  to  the 
credit  of  the  school  from  a  box  party 
last  year,  to  paint  the  school  build- 
ing. 


Whenever  I  can  be  of  service  to 
"North  Carolina  Education"  in  any 
way  command  me.  I  want  to  see  it 
grow  in  circulation  and  usefulness. 
— C.  W.  Wilson,  Scotland  Neck,  N.  C. 

A  BIG  TlfERMOSIETER  FREE  FOR 
YOIR    SCHOOL. 

Every  school  in  North  Carolina 
should  have  a  thermometer,  In  order 
that  the  temperature  of  the  room  may 
be  carefully  watched.  The  temper- 
ature should  be  about  68  to  70  de- 
grees Fahrenheit. 

The  C.  F.  Sauer  Company,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  has  made  the  following 
proposition:  To  furnish  free  to  the 
principal  of  every  white  and  colored 
school  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
one  of  their  thermometers  free,  pro- 
vided the  principal  of  these  schools 
will  pay  the  freight  or  e.xpress  on  the 
same.  Each  thermometer  is  two  feet 
long. 

Every  principal  who  desires  to 
avail  himself  of  this  offer  will  please 
write  the  C.  F.  Sauer  Company, 
Richmond,  Va.,  giving  complete  ship- 
ping directions,  and  a  thermometer 
will  be  promptly  sent. 


Twenty-two  Yearg  of  Achievement 
and  a  Hint  of  Some  of  the  Tilings 
AVhich  Have  Helped  to  Make  It. 

The  twenty-second  anniversary  of 
Buie's  Creek  Academy  was  celebrated 
December  17th.  The  music  class  fur- 
nished a  festival  of  fine  music  and 
representatives  of  the  young  ladies' 
societies  gave  recitations.  A  lively 
debate  by  four  young  men  on  the 
resolution  that  "All  legislation,  both 
State  and  National,  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  for  ratification," 
was  followed  by  splendid  orations  by 
two  representatives  of  the  young 
men's  societies. 

Then  the  following  awards  and 
honors  were  announced: 

Best  all  round  student,  ten  dol- 
lars in  gold,  Mr.  J.  A.  McLeod,  of 
Harnett  County. 

Best  all-round  student  among  the 
girls.  Excelsior  medal,  Miss  Lela 
Baldwin,  of  Richmond  County. 

Eu.  best  debater,  Mr.  T.  F.  Lanier, 
of  Harnett  County. 

Phi  best  debater,  Mr.  W.  R.  Pette- 
way,  of  Onslow  County. 

Eu.  improvement,  Mr.  C.  W.  Burt, 
of  .Tones  County. 

Phi.  improvement,  Mr.  E.  P.  Yates, 
of  Wake  County. 

Ath.  improvement.  Miss  Lillie 
Weaver,  of  Orange  County. 

Wash,  improvement,  Miss  May 
McKay,   of  Harnett  County. 

Best  penman,  Mr.  M.  S.  Revell,  of 
Wilson  County. 

Best  improvement  in  penmanship, 
Mr.  M.  .T.  Sexton,  of  Martin  County. 

Best  drilled  young  man,  Mr.  C.  M. 
Britt,  of  Wayne  County. 

Best  drilled  young  lady.  Miss 
Bessie  Cooke,  of  Halifax  County. 

It  was  an  inspiring  occasion. 
Twenty-two  years  ago  this  school  be- 
gan with  sixteen  pupils  in  a  one- 
room  house.  Last  fall  350  students 
were  enrolled  from  about  fifty  coun- 
ties and  five  States.  Once  in  this 
period  the  buildings  were  swept  away 
by  fire,  but  the  principal.  Rev.  J.  A. 
Campbell,  never  faltered  in  his  great 
work.  Some  of  the  plans  and  meth- 
ods which  have  accomplished  this  re- 
sult and  made  the  fine  spirit  of  this 
school  are  indicated  in  the  exercises 
by  which  this  anniversary  was  cele- 
brated. 


The  Sample  Was  a  Good  Solicitor. 

Messrs.  Editors:  Your  December 
number  was  sent  me  as  a  sample 
copy  and  I  liked  it  so  much  and  de- 
rived so  many  ideas  from  it  that  I 
am  anxious  to  receive  it  regularly. 
Enclosed  find  the  price  of  a  year's 
subscription.  MISS.    C.   W. 

Davidson,  N.  C. 


Subscribe  now!  Regular  price, 
$1.00;  but  if  j'ou  send  it  in  before 
March  1st,  3  5  cents  will  get  it  a 
whole  year. 


List    Showing    Amount    .Apportioned 
Each  County  for  1909. 

The  apportionment  by  counties  of 
the  first  hundred  thousand  dollars 
voted  for  public  schools  has  Just 
been  announced  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction. 

The  money  is  divided  out  among 
the  counties  on  the  basis  of  the  per 
capita  of  school  population,  there  be- 
ing 715,716  children  of  school  age 
in  the  State,  the  per  capita  being 
.13972  cents.  The  exact  figures  of 
the  total  on  this  basis  failed  to  reach 
$100,000  by  $19.55,  and  this  amount 
v/as  divided  amongst  counties  receiv- 
ing small  amounts,  Clay  getting  $7.55 
extra,  and  eighteen  other  counties 
getting  $1.00  extra  each.  The  ap- 
portionment    by     counties     follows: 

Alamance,  $1,282.75;  Alexander, 
$564.35;  Alleghany,  $430.92;  Anson, 
$1,161.07;  Ashe,  $1,084.08;  Beau- 
fort, $1,241.55;  Bertie,  $1,066.48; 
Bladen,  $886.66;  Brunswick,  $583.- 
63;  Buncombe,  $2,271.70;  Burke, 
$905.38;  Cabarrus,  $1,199.49;  Cald- 
well $926.76;  Camden,  $283.65;  Car- 
teret, $569.36;  Caswell,  $674.00; 
Catawba,  $1,371.21;  Chatham,  $1,- 
199.77;  Cherokee,  $725.70;  Chowan, 
$468.22;  Clay.  $206.24;  Cleveland. 
$1,303.71;  Columbus,  $1,227.58; 
Craven,  $1,067.18;  Cumberland,  $1,- 
S71.33;  Currituck,  $367.34;  Dare, 
$239.64;  Davidson,  $1,290.73;  Davie 
$644.66;  Duplin,  $1,124.74;  Durham 
$1,533.00;  Edgecombe,  $1,217.80; 
Forsyth,  $1,889.71;  Franklin,  $1,- 
177.14;  Gaston,  $1,855.06;  Gates, 
$565.89;  Graham,  $228.74;  Gran- 
ville, $1,149.61;  Greene,  $585.00; 
Guilford,  $2,508.67;  Halifax,  $1,- 
614.34;  Harnett,  $1,052.79;  Hay- 
wood, $931.23;  Henderson,  $736.18, 
Hertford,  $718.57;  Hyde,  $441.39; 
Iredell,  $1,550.61;  Jackson,  $599.95; 
Johnston,  $1,756.02;  Jones,  $391.23; 
Lenoir,  $903.43:  Lincoln,  $875.48; 
Macon,  $629.57:  Madison,  $1084.50; 
Martin,  $811.49;  McDowell,  $737.- 
16;  Mecklenburg.  $2,968.21;  Mitch- 
ell, $903.01;  Montgomer.v,  $707.40; 
Moore,  $1,265.02;  Nash.  $1,350.39; 
New  Hanover,  $1,060.19;  Northamp- 
ton, $943.11;  Onslov.-,  $650.25; 
Orange,  $665.90;  Pamlico,  $673.11; 
Pasquotank,  $698.32;  Pender,  $710- 
.33;  Perquimans,  $494.21;  Person, 
$797.10;  Pitt,  $1,663.50:  Polk, 
$324.17;  Randolph,  $1,401.95;  Rich- 
mond, $875.34;  Robeson,  $2,339.19; 
Rockingham,  $1,734.20;  Rowan,  $1,- 
686.56;  Rutherford,  $1,323.00; 
Sampson,  $1,444.70;  Scotland,  $455- 
.76;  Stanly,  $989.77;  Stokes,  $951- 
.49;  Surry,  $1,454.62;  Swain,  $471- 
.85;  Transylvania,  $326.68;  Tyrrell, 
$242.85;  Union,  $1,316.72;  Vance, 
$985.16;  Wake,  $2,821.36;  Warren, 
$1,007.10;  Washington,  $505.80; 
Watauga,  $690.35;  Wayne,  $1,580- 
.37;  Wilkes,  $1,540.69;  Wilson,  $1,- 
279.27;  Yadkin,  $738.00;  Yancey, 
$578.16. — Total,   $100,000.00. 
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Yes! 

The  young  lady  was  very  much  chagrined  that  her 
sister,  who  is  a  teacher,  should  feel  obliged  to  prepare 
her  lesson  in  the  first  reader  for  the  next  day.  Later  the 
young  lady  herself  began  teaching.  Then  she  under- 
stood. 


Be  Alive  All  Over! 

It  >ou  ex|iect  to  accomplish  anything  in  the  world,  you 
must  be  alive — very  alive — alive  all  over.  Some  people 
seem  half  dormant.  They  impress  you  as  partial  possi- 
bilities— as  people  who  have  discovered  only  a  small  part 
of  the  continent  within  themselves.  Jlost  of  it  remains 
undeveloped  territory.  A  man  who  does  things,  is  one 
who  is  alive  to  the  tips  of  his  fingers.  He  is  alert,  always 
on  the  watch  tor  opportunities.  He  does  not  give  idle- 
ness time  to  dissipate  him. — The  Outlook. 


A  Pleasant  Voice  Much  to  Be  Desired. 

That  resolution  by  a  Rhode  Island  institute  is  so  good 
that  it  ought  to  be  the  sentiment  of  every  teacher.  Here 
it  is:  "Resolved,  That  school  children  need  cultivation 
in  speaking  as  well  as  in  singing;  that  a  pleasant  voice 
in  every  person  is  desirable;  and  that  if  every  teacher, 
from  the  kiudergarten  to  the  high  school,  would  kindly 
insist  upon  a  good  tone  whenever  a  child  speaks  in  the 
school-room,  the  result  would  be  healthful  and  pleasing." 
If  the  teacher  cultivates  a  low,  sweet-toned  voice,  it  will 
prove  contagious  in  the  school. — The  Educator-Journal. 


Orneunent  Your  School  Room. 

The  walls  of  every  school-room,  no  matter  how  hum- 
lile,  should  be  ornamented  with  at  least  a  half-dozen  mot- 
toes or  pictures.  Get  something  good  which  will  please 
and  inspire  the  pupils  of  the  school  for  many  years  and 
perhaps  after  you  have  given  up  your  work  as  a  teacher. 
— The  Progressive  Teacher. 


The  School  a  Center  of  Community  Life. 

The  school  should  be  the  center  of  the  community  life 
where  the  people  could  assemble  and  discuss  all  ques- 
tions of  interest  to  the  community,  hear  lectures  and 
en.ioy  concerts  and  other  high-class  entertainment.  It 
should  be  the  meeting  place  of  farmers'  institutes  and 
clubs,  and  the  political  center  of  the  community  where 
all  civic  questions  should  be  considered. — Missouri 
School  Journal. 


Position  of  Children  in  Singing. 

Let  a  roomful  of  grown  people  or  children  sing  a  song, 
sitting  in  slouching,  slovenly  attitude,  and  you  will  hear 
nasal,  dragging  tones,  sing-songy  phrasing  interspersed 
with  little  gasps  for  breath  at  short  irregular  periods. 
Then  take  any  number,  every  person  of  which  is  in  per- 
fect position,  and  you  will  hear,  I  think  I  can  safely  say, 
good   rhythm,  regular  breathing. 

In  schools,  whether  city  or  rural  schools,  it  is  better 
and  most  convenient  to  have  the  children  sitting  during 
the  music  period.  Occasionally  for  "variety's  sake,"  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  have  them  stand,  and  always  for  patriotic 
and  the  so-called  nation  songs.  TTieir  feet  (both  of 
them)  should  be  in  front  of  them  on  the  floor;  their 
bodies  erect,  without  being  stiff;  their  heads  well  back 
and  slightly  raised;  and  their  hands  d-o-w-n. — C.  B. 
L'Engle,  in  Mississippi  School  Journal. 


STANDARD   TEXT   BOOKS 


Thompson's  History  of  the  United  States 

A  l)pok  of  exceptional  aceuracj-  and  literary  cliarni. 
Adopted  for  use  in  South  Carolina  and  AU^bama. 

Hyde's  Two-Book  Course  in  EngNsh 

T)ie  Il.vde  series  has  been  .successful  in  twenty-nine  state 
contests.  It  has  won  a  state  contract  every  year  for  the  last 
ton  years,  and  in  many  years  nir.re  than  one. 

Benson  &  Glenn's  Speller  and  Definer 

.\  prncUcul  aid  to  vf»cnbulary  building  and  the  mastery  ol 

spfllinc:. 

Walsh's  New  Arithmetics 

Clear  exjilauations.  modern  methods,  and  practical  problems. 
This  series  satls/aclurlly  meets  the  needs  ol  proccressive 
schools. 

McCorkle's  Old  Time  Stories  of  the  Old  North  State 

Miuies  oi  North  Tarolina  history  altractively  toid  and 
beautifully  illustralt-d.    Cloth.     178  pages.    35  cents. 


Wells's  First  Course  In  Algebra 


A  one-year  course,  with  abundant  \vell-t:raded  problems,  and 
clear-cut  proofs.  The  \vork  in  craphs  is  illustrated  in  colored 
diagrams.     Half  leather;  flexible.     i*#Ice.  ^l.OO. 


Wells's  New  Geometry 


A  book  that  trains  for  po\ver.  (iripinal  work  accompanies 
the  demonstration  from  the  betrinning.  Pocket  editions. 
Plane.  7">  cents.     Plane  and  Srtlid.  r^].2o. 


Newell's  Descriptive  Chemistry 


I'Mit    I.— IHsirii.tive  and   theoretical,  SI.OO.    Part  II.— l.'jSex- 
lurinii-nts.  11)  cciits.     Parts  I  and  1 1  hound  together,  ?1.20. 


Fisher  &  Patterson's  Physics 


Simi'le  experiments  with  inexpensive  apparatus  and  a  clear 
and  adcQuate  treatment  of  fundamental  principles  and  laws. 
lliO  pages.    liO  cents. 


Woolley's  Handbook  of  Compositlou 


A  unique  book,  inchidinc  a  compendium  of  rules,  with  illus- 
trative examples,  and  exercises  for  practice.  "ifiO  pages.  70 
cents. 


Correspondence  Invited 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY,  PUBUSHERS, 


Boston 


New  York 


Chicago 
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President  Schurnian  says  in  his  an- 
nual report:  "It  has  been  recognized 
that  a  scheme  of  education  which 
permits  students  to  elect  their  own 
studies,  whatever  its  advantages,  is 
at  any  rate  attended  with  great  risks, 
especially  for  the  younger  and  inex- 
perienced undergraduates." 

The  Porto  Rican  government  sup- 
ports fifty  students  in  the  United 
States  constantly.  There  are  four 
high  schools  and  fifteen  hundred  ele- 
mentary schools  on  the  island,  and 
the  number  is  increasing  rapidly. 
The  school  year  is  16S  days  and  the 
average  pay  of  teachers  is  $53  a 
month.  The  area  of  the  island  is 
3,600  square  miles. 

President  David  Starr  Jordan  of 
Stamford  University,  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress at  Spokane,  said  that  within 
five  years  the  freshmen  and  sopho- 
more classes  of  this  university  would 
be  eliminated,  leaving  only  Juniors, 
Seniors  and  graduate  students.  Pres- 
ident Jordan  maintained  that  the  city 
schools  would  add  two  years  to  their 
courses,  thus  covering  the  first  two 
years  of  the  college  course. 

Schools  of  rural  domestic  econo- 
my for  the  instruction  of  girls  of 
the  farming  class  are  in  operation  in 
many  counties  of  England.  The 
course  includes  dairying,  poultry 
keeping,  gardening,  household  man- 
agement, cookery,  laundry  work  and 
needle  work.  Those  schools  are  open 
for  about  five  and  a  half  months  dur- 
ing the  year.  Arrangements  are 
made  whereby  the  instruction  given 
may  be  availed  of  by  housewives  of 
the  districts. 

The  city  sui)erintendents  of  Indi- 
ana are  opposed  to  State  uniformity 
of  text-books.  In  their  recent  Asso- 
ciation they  adopted  a  report  recom- 
mending the  repeal  of  the  present 
law.  They  are  not  alone  in  their  op- 
position to  State  uniformity.  The 
New  England  Journal  of  Education 
says:  "The  one  open,  avowed,  un- 
comijromising  enemy  of  the  progress- 
ive educational  force  in  the  country 
is  State  uniformity,  the  bar  sinister 
in  the  educational  world.  Not  one 
word  can  be  said  in  its  favor  by  any 
student  of  educational  progress." 

Dr.  D.  G.  Wilcox,  of  Buffalo,  New 
■\'ork.  President  of  the  Medical  So- 
ciety, stated  in  his  presidential  ad- 
dress before  tUe  Society  that  the 
most  potent  cause  for  nervous  decline 
in  our  country  is  the  practice  of  forc- 
ing children  in  school  as  early  as  we 
do.  He  complained  especially  of  the 
practice  of  not  making  allowance  for 
individual  differences  in  children.  In 
most    vigorous    terms    he    denounced 


the  character  of  our  educational  re- 
gime, which  runs  children  through 
the  mill  without  regard  to  their  phys- 
ical or  mental  fitness  for  the  process. 
He  was  especially  severe  in  his  con- 
demnation of  examinations. 

The  subject  of  teachers'  pensions 
is  now  agitating  the  minds  of  the 
public  in  many  sections  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Carnegie  Foundations  has 
in  all  probability  encouraged  this 
idea.  The  State  of  Colorado  has  a 
bill  before  the  legislature  compelling 
"every  school  district  of  the  State 
having  a  population  of  25,000  inhab- 
itants or  over  to  create  a  Public 
School  Teachers'  Retirement  Fund." 
The  State  of  Wisconsin  is  now  plan- 
ning for  such  a  pension  law  "as  the 
States  of  New  Jersey  and  Ohio  have 
at  the  present  time  with  such  modifi- 
cations as  suit  the  needs  and  neces- 
sities of  Wisconsin." 

Harvard  will  hereafter  confer  the 
degree  of  master  ir  business  admin- 
istration for  a  two  years'  post  gradu- 
ate course.  The  methods  and  re- 
sults proposed  are  in  advance  of 
anything  hitherto  attempted.  The 
new  school  will  aim  to  give  thorough 
and  scientific  instruction  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  business  organization  and 
administration;  and  to  present  such 
a  range  of  electives  as  to  enable  each 
student  to  prepare  for  the  particular 
business  he  proposes  to  follow.  Ac- 
counting, commercial  law,  economic 
resources,  banking  and  finance,  trans- 
portation, insurance,  public  business, 
are  to  be  among  the  courses  available 
to  students. 

A  series  of  exijeriments  have  been 
conducted  recently  in  a  London 
school,  with  the  object  of  studying 
the  conditions  under  which  inipils 
can  do  their  best  work.  A  special 
system  of  ventilation  was  adopted.  It 
proved  as  a  result  of  the  experiments 
that  the  London  child  takes  little 
notice  of  variations  of  temperature 
between  56  and  6  4  degrees,  and  ap- 
parently work  best  at  about  58  de- 
grees. The  conclusions  are  that  men- 
tal alertness  and  accuracy  are  im- 
proved by  two  or  three  hours  of 
school  work  if  the  temperature  is 
satisfactory.  Temperatures  above  6  5 
degrees  give  rise  to  definite  subject- 
ive symptoms.  Most  schools  in  North 
Carolina  think  the  temperature 
should  be  near  70  degrees. 

Postmaster-General  G.  V.  L.  Meyer 
is  to  be  heartily  commended  for  his 
suggestion  to  teachers  regarding  the 
instruction  of  school  children  as  to 
the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
postal  service.  It  does  not  sneak  well 
for  the  schools  of  this  country  that 
more  than  thirteen  million  pieces  of 


mail  matter  went  to  the  Dead  Letter 
Oflice  last  year,  and  that  a  large  pro- 
portion could  not  be  delivered  be- 
caus  of  carelessness  in  the  writing  of 
addresses.  If  there  is  any  one  par- 
ticular thing  which  every  child  in 
every  school  should  be  taught  it  is 
the  simple  mechanics  of  letter  writ- 
ing. Where  this  is  neglected  the 
people  are  not  getting  their  money's 
worth  from  the  teachers  to  whom 
they  pay  a  salary.  The  Post  Office 
Department  at  Washington  has  is- 
sued a  helpful  pamphlet  of  general 
postal  information.  Every  teacher 
ought  to  have  at  least  one  copy  of  it. 
Ask  your  postmaster  for  a  copy  or 
write  to  the  Post  Office  Department 
at  Washington  for  it. 

The  school  system  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  is  divided  into  three 
parts;  the  elementary,  the  interme- 
diate, and  secondary.  The  course  in 
the  intermediate  is  especially  inter- 
esting. It  embraces  (1)  three  years 
of  science  work,  which  consists  of 
plant  study,  animal  life  and  human 
anatomy  and  physiology;  (2)  three 
years  of  language  and  grammer,  with 
supplementary  reading  to  be  chosen: 
(3)  three  years  of  arithmetic;  (4) 
three  years  of  geography;  (5)  one 
year  of  government.  The  boys  are 
engaged  twice  a  week  in  gardening 
and  agriculture  and  tool  work;  and 
the  girls  of  the  same  class  are  given 
the  subjects  of  housekeeping,  cook, 
ing.  serving,  etc.  The  secondary 
schools  are  all  technical  schools.  The 
vocations  offered  are  teaching,  agri- 
culture, business  and  several  arts 
and  crafts. 


Tlie  Fee  System  Should  fio. 

The  fee  system  should  go.  It  is 
not  the  correct  way  to  pay  officials  in 
counties  with  large  business.  The 
last  Legislature  abolished  all  fees  to 
State  officials,  who  are  now  paid  only 
by  salary.  It  lacked  only  a  few  votes 
of  initting  solicitors  on  salary.  The 
previous  Legislature  passed  acts  put- 
ting county  officers  in  Guilford,  For- 
syth and  Buncombe  on  salaries.  By 
this  change  thousands  of  dollars  have 
gone  into  the  county  treasury,  and 
the  officers  have  been  well  ]iaid. 

It  is  time  that  the  people  should 
fix  the  salary  by  law  and  not  let  it  be 
as  much  as  may  come  through  the 
presented  fees.  The  county  officials 
in  every  county,  whether  paid  by 
salary  or  fee,  should  file  a  statement 
with  the  county  commissioners  show- 
ing every  cent  received  and  from 
what  source.  The  old  system, 
under  which  nobody  knows  what  a 
county  official  received,  might  have 
suited  when  the  courts  were  few  and 
fees  small,  but  it  is  not  a  business 
method  of  conducting  county  affairs 
.All  big  counties  should  pay  salaries, 
and  all  big  counties  should  know  the 
receipts  by  every  official  and  the 
source  from  which  the  tee  is  derived. 
— Raleigh  News  and  Observer. 
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Twelve   Things  to  Observe  About  the  Teachers'   Assembly 


The  most  important  action  talceu 
by  the  Teachers'  Assembly  at  Char- 
lotte last  June  was  the  adoption  of 
a  new  Constitution;  the  most  im- 
portant clause  ot  that  Constitution  is 
the  third,  which  outlines  the  new 
plan   of  organization. 

We  desire  to  call  your  attention 
to  this  plan  now  because  the  time 
has  come  for  us  to  begin  prepara- 
tions for  next  session  and  it  is  im- 
portant that  you  shall  make  the  fol- 
lowing observations: 

1.  Active  ami  Associate  Members. 
—  -Observe  that  the  plan  of  the  new 
Constitution  contemplates  two  class- 
es of  members,  viz..  Active  and  As- 
sociate. 

2.  Enrollment  '  Fee,  §2.00. — Ob- 
serve that,  unless  you  are  now  a 
member  ot  the  Assembly,  in  order  to 
become  an  Active  member,  you  must 
pay  an  enrollment  fee  ot  two  dollars 
($2);  that  this  enrollment  fee  is  to 
be  paid  at  once,  unless  at  any  time 
you  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  As- 
sembly, in  which  case  in  order  to  be- 
come an  Active  member  again  you 
must  pay  the  enrollment  fee  again. 

5.  >Inst  Pay  Annual  Fee  by  Feb- 
ruary 1st. — Observe  that  Active 
members  must  pay  to  the  Secretary 
on  or  before  February  1st,  ot  each 
year,  the  regular  annual  fee  of  two 
dollars   ($2). 

4.  If  You  Have  Paid  Enrollment 
Fee. — Observe  that  if  you  were  an 
enrolled  member  of  the  25th  an- 
nual session  of  the  Assembly,  at 
Charlotte,  .June  16-19.  190S,  and 
paid  your  fee.  you  will  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  your  enrollment  fee 
ot  two  dollars  (|2),  to  become  an 
Active  member,  but  you  must  pay 
your  annual  fee  of  two  dollars  (?2) 
on  or  before  February  1,  1909.  If 
you  neglect  to  do  this,  then  you  can- 
not become  an  Active  member  except 
upon  the  payment  of  the  enrollment 
fee  in  addition  to  the  annual  fee. 

.5.  If  You  Fail  to  Pay  by  Febmai-y 
1st. — Observe  that  failure  during 
any  year  to  pay  the  regular  annual 
fee  of  two  dollars  f$2)  on  or  before 
February  1st,  shall  be  considered  a 
resignation  and  such  member  shall 
be  reinstated  on  the  Active  list  only 
upon  the  payment  of  the  enrollment 
fee  and  the  annual  fee  for  the  cur- 
rent year. 

6.  Life  Membership,  $2.5. — Ob- 
serve that  any  teacher  who  shall  pay 
the  sum  of  $2.5  shall  be  considered 
an  Active  member  for  life. 

7.  Only  .Ictive  Members  May  Vote 
or  Hold  OHice. — Observe  that  Active 
members  only  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  or  hold  office  in  the  North  Caro- 
lina Teachers'  Assembly. 

8.  Privileges  of  Associate  Mem- 
bers.— Observe  that  Associate  mem- 
bers shall  be  those  other  than  Active 


members  who  shall  attend  the  an- 
nual session  and  pay  at  the  time  of 
so  attending  the  regular  fee  of  two 
dollars  ($2);  that  they  shall  have 
the  privilege  of  attending  the  ses- 
sions but  shall  not  participate  in  the 
business  of  the  Assembly  nor  be  en- 
titled to  hold  office  therein. 

9.  Kiilos  ^Vere  Made  by  the  As- 
sembly.— Observe  that  these  rules 
are  not  made  by  the  President,  nor 
by  the  Secretary,  but  by  the  Assem- 
bly itself  after  thorough  and  search- 
ing discussion;  that  there  is  a  good 
reason  for  every  one  of  them;  that 
ic  was  the  .iudgment  of  the  Assembly 
at  Charlotte  that,  although  it  is  de- 
sirable to  have  a  large  membership, 
yet  a  certain,  small,  earnest,  work- 
ing membership,  is  much  more  to 
be  desired  than  a  larger  one  which 
i.i  uncertain,  unstable,  and  more  in- 
terested in  fun  than  in  work. 

10.  "I  Forgot"  is  Not  an  E.vcuse. 
— Observe,  and  this  is  very  impor- 
tant, that  the  Secretary  has  no 
choice  but  to  enforce  these  regula- 
tions of  the  Constitution;  that  no 
one  who  fails  to  pay  the  fee  on  or 
before  February  1st  will  be  enrolled 
as  an  Active  member;  that  "I  for- 
got," "I  intended -to  but  kept  put- 
ting  it  off,"   etc.,   etc.,   are   not  pro- 


vided for  in  the  Constitution  as  val- 
id exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

11.  Ask  the  Secretarics.—Observe, 
that  any  one  who  wishes  further  ex- 
lilanation  can  obtain  the  same  by 
writing  to  the  Secretary. 

12.  .loin  the  .Assembly  Xow. — Ob- 
serve, finally,  that  every  ambitious 
teacher  in  North  Carolina,  who  is  in- 
terested in  the  great  educational 
work  of  the  State  outside  of  his  or 
her  own  little  field,  will  of  course 
wish  to  become  an  Active  member 
end  to  do  his  or  her  part  toward  sup- 
porting the  North  Carolina  Teach- 
ers' Assembly.  In  order  to  do  this 
you  must  follow  carefully  the  above 
directions   and  LEND  A   HAND. 

THOMAS   R.    FOUST, 

President. 
R.  D.  W.  CONNOR,  Sec'y. 

P.  S. — The  fees  should  be  mailed 
to  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
Do  not  send  coin,  check  on  local 
bank,  or  stamps.  The  best  way 
to  remit  your  fee  is  either  by  post- 
office  money  order,  or  by  New  York 
Exchange. 


I    like    North    Carolina    Education 

and  get  much  good  from  its  contents. 
— Miss  Meta  Liles,  Thomasville,  N,  C. 


THE  TEACHER  AT  WORK, 

BY  W.  H.  BENDER,  Ph.  B.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  State  Normal  School. 


A  book  that  grew  from  practical  experience,  and  especially  from  a  stuty  of 
the  neeclfl  of  teachers  as  they  were  seen  to  exist  In  the  tralnins  school  of  one 
of  the  best  normal  schools  In  this   country. 

W'liftt  teachers  at  work  need  is  not  more  science  or  philosophy,  but  more  real 
common  sense  in  ihe  application  of  means  to  ends.  This  book  brlng^s  them  down 
lo  the  real  things  of  school  work,  presenting;  them  with  the  directions  that  are  essen- 
tial to  progressive  and  etTective  teachine-themes  that  can  never  g^row  old  or  useless. 


What  is  in  the   Book  ? 


I.  A  ( lenei-al  View.  H.  The  I.e.sson  Plan.  III.  Assignment  ot  I.e.ssons.  IV.  The 
Reeit:ition. 

Devices  in  Teaching. 

T.  The  Text-Rook.  11.  i  intKlioiiing,  111.  The  llhistiation.  1\'.  Makins:  1  llusliath  e 
matter  tor  I  lass  I'se. 

Teaching  in  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Grades. 

I.  HeadinET.     T[.  Spelling.     111.  <  ieography.  IV.  History.     \'.  Arithmetic.     \'f.  Physi- 

nloey.     \'  1 1,   f  .anenaee. 

Organization,  Management,  Discipline. 

(tther  topics  sensibly  discussed  are:  The  Spirit  of  the  Teacher,  Observation  or 
School  \'isitation.  (ipenine  Kxereises,  Readinir  and  References,  Reviews.  Beoomine;  a 
Teacher.  Friday  Xoun  to  Monday  Noon. 


SALE  IS  INCREASING. 

"Many  books  sell  well  soon  after  publication— the  best  Increase  from  year  to  year. 
The  "Teacher  at  \\'ork  "  is  sellinc  better  now  than  at  any  time  since  its  publication  in 
1900.  It  is  now  in  use  in  several  Normal  training  schools  in  this  country.  It  is  used 
in  the  Xormal  School  of  Melbourne,  Australia,  Is  the  adopted  Teachers'  Reading  Cir- 
cle book  this  year  for  the  state  of  Louisiana.  Is  used  by  hosts  of  teachers  in  all  parrts 
of  the  country. 

Cloth.    2*i4  jyp.     Price,  75  Cettt-, 

A.  FLANAGAN  COMPANY,    .    .    Chicago. 
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Mclver  Loan  Fund  of  $50,000 


money  from  Eiioli  County  to  Be  Used 
ty — Thirty   Connties   Have   Alrea 

The  Alumnae  Association  oJ;  tlie 
State  Normal  and  Industrial  College, 
shortly  after  President  Mclver's 
death,  decided  to  raise  a  Mclver 
Loan  Fund.  During  the  last  com- 
mencement the  Association  adopted  a 
resolution  naming  as  the  amount  to 
be  raised  $50,000  and  also  author- 
ized its  Executive  Committee  to  ap- 
point a  field  secretary  to  give  her 
whole  time  to  this  work. 

A    Movement  to  Aid  Ambitious 
Young   Women. 

The  object  of  the  Association  in 
providing  this  fund  is  to  make  it 
possible  for  strong,  ambitious  young 
women  of  the  State  to  receive  the  ad- 
vantages offered  at  the  State  Normal 
and  Industrial  College,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  keep  fresh  in  the  minds 
of  all  the  name  of  the  man  who  gave 
his  life  to  the  upbuilding  of  North 
Carolina. 

rn  accordance  with  the  resolution 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Alumnae  Association  has  employed 
a  field  secretary  who  will  visit  every 
county  in  the  State  organizing  Coun- 
ty Alumnae  Associations.  These  coun 
ty  associations  will  be  the  uuits  in 
the  work  of  raising  this  fund. 

Some     Handsome     County     Pledges. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  money  from 
each  county  be  used  by  young  women 
from  that  county  by  which  it  is 
given.  This  should  be  an  inducement 
to  liberality,  as  it  will  become  to  a 
certain  extent  a  matter  of  local 
pride.  As  the  money  is  returned  it 
will  be  loaned  to  others,  and  hence 
its  benefits  will  be  continuous.  Thir- 
ty counties  have  already  been  or- 
ganized and  about  $16,000  pledged 
by  these.  Guilford  leads  with  a 
pledge  of  $4,000.  New  Hanover, 
Wake,  Mecklenburg,  and  Cabarrus 
have  each  pledged  $1,000.  The  other 
counties  visited  I)y  the  secretary  have 
promised  from  $100  to  $500  each. 
Two  years  is  given  for  the  payment 
of  the  pledges  made  but  some  have 
already  paid  the  amount  promised, 
and  are  continuing  to  add  to  this 
sum.  The  amount  conributed  is 
not  ahvays  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  alumnae  in  that  county  for  the 
necessity  of  the  fund  may  appeal  so 
strongly  to  the  people  that  a  few  will 
undertake  a  large  amount.  This 
fact  is  notably  true  in  the  Counties  of 

FREE! 

To  Te.acher.s  and  .School  Committeemen: 
Our  thirty-two  page  Educational  Pocket  Kal- 
endar  and  Memorandum  Note  Book.  Send 
postal  card  reciuest.  statins  location  oi  school. 

The  Southern  Educational  Bureau 
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By  Young-  Women  from  That  Coun- 
dy  Pledged   $16,000. 

Columbus  and  Transylvania,  the  for- 
mer having  only  nineteen  alumnae, 
has  promised  to  raise  $500.  Tran- 
sylvania has  had  only  nine  matricu- 
lates and  yet  they  pledged  $200  and 
have  already  paid  $100  in  cash. 

Alumnae     and     People     Responding 
Generously. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  in 
every  community  the  Alumnae  them- 
selves have  responded  most  gener- 
ously and  enthusiastically  but  others 
have  also  been  liberal.  In  many  cases 
the  contributions  have  come  from 
those  who  were  helped  by  some  such 
fund  and  in  others  from  women  who 
desired  to  help  others  receive  a  col- 
lege education  even  though  the  priv- 
ilege had  been  denied  them. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  note  that 
the  movement  has  received  most  hear 
ty  co-operation  and  assistance  from 
the  people  generally,  for  they  realize 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  large  import- 
ance to  every  North  Carolinian — that 
it  will  mean  much  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  State,  and  hence  they 
desire  to  share  this  service  with  the 
Alumnae. 


$2,500  and  the  difference  between 
the  salary  and  the  fees  is  $1,249.72, 
which  is  saved  to  the  county.  The 
salary  of  the  clerk  of  the  superior 
court  is  $3,000  and  the  fees  in  his 
office  for  the  year  ending  December 
1st,  aggregated  $4,242.15,  leaving  a 
balance  in  favor  of  the  county  of  $1,- 
217.15:  The  saving  to  the  taxpayers 
of  the  county  from  these  two  offices 
alone  is  $2,466.87,  and  the  clerk 
and  register  are  certainly  paid  liberal 
salaries. 

The  fact  is.  there  is  no  argument 
In  favor  of  the  fee  system  that  will 
stand  in  the  face  of  the  facts. — ■ 
Statesville  Landmark. 

SPECIAL    NOTICE. 

Every  teacher  who  intends  to  take 
an  examination,  should  have  a  copy 
of  The  County  Examiner,  the  latest 
and  best  Normal  Question  Book  yet 
published.  Teachers  everywhere  are 
using  it.  Why  not  you?  Send  75 
cents  in  stamps  or  money  order  for 
copy  to  The  Teachers'  Supply  Co., 
Grayson,  Ky. 


Teachers 


Forsyth   Saves   IMoney   by  the   Salary 
System. 

Forsyth  County  pays  salaries.  In 
the  official  settlement  of  the  affairs 
of  that  county  on  the  first  Monday  in 
December  the  report  of  the  register 
of  deeds  showed  that  the  fees  of  his 
office  during  the  year  amounted  to 
$3,749.72.     The    register's    salary    is 


If  you  Want  a  gfood 
school,  entertain- 
ment books,  school 
journals,  opening^exercises  forschools, 
report  cards,  rrottoes  to  hang  on  wall 
of  school,  merit  cards,  good  books  on 
teaching',  desks,  black  boards,  talc, 
erasers,  etc.,  write 

Ths  Teachers'  Ca  operative  Co  .    Nashville,   Tenn. 


(incorporated) 
capital  stock,  sio.ooo. 

DItOIMCCC  ^vii*  n  vou  tliink  of  *r  >mEr  to  scTioof 
DUOlllLOO  wriU-  to  Caiji  o^■  n-' mul  Spec-iHl  (1 
fers  of  the  Leading  Hn^JintRs  aiitl  Shorthand  School 
Address  J.  H  KING.  I'ri's  dtnt  King's  Busiuess  ColletjB 
Ralfi^rh.  N.  P..  or  Char  ntro.N.C. 

Wf  alFo  t-acb  Bootk.ipinff.  Shorthand,  PenmanBliiil 
etc.,  by  mail.    Send  lor  Home  Studj  C'u-euiar. 


MISS  Lewis  is  a  native  of  Forsyth  County.  X- 
i\  She  attended  literary  schools  tuid  taught 
two  years  in  her  home  county.  She  was 
•■•><>  ambitious  t(t  besatislitd  with  the  small  salary 
irceived.  yet  she  enjoyed  teachine:.  So  ^she  de- 
rided to  prepare  lierself  to  cuuiniand  and  earn 
more.  She  attended  the  'r\\lX  I'lTV  BCSIXKSS 
<  'i  tlA.FMlZot  AVinston-Sulem.  makina:  special  pre- 
paration [or  leachins:  the  commercial  liranches. 
She  liad  scarcely  linished  her  course,  beintr  there 
less  til  an  four  months,  when  I'rof.  Pad  gift,  the 
President  of  the  colleg:e.  received  an  application 
for  a  teacher  to  eto  to  Claxton,  (ia..  to  teach  both 
literary  and  commercial  branches,  at  about 
double  the  salary  she  had  previously  taujrht  for, 
she  was  given  the  place  and  her  services  were  so 
satisfactory  that  she  returned  to  Georgia  tliis 
year  at  a  still  larger  salary,  havine  several  nice 
positions  ofTex'ed  her. 

Prof.  Padgitt  is  well  known  tlirouahout  the 
South  as  a  business  educator  and  has  many  calls 
for  such  teachers.  Me  guarantees  that  any  teach- 
(  1  that  takes  his  course  in  teacliers"  training, 
u  ill  make  from  So  to  s2-"J  more  per  month  than 
■  an  now  be  made  without  it.  For  inloruiation 
write  the  school  you  prefer  to  attend. 


Mi.ss  Lt  r  A  LEWIS  TWINCITY  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  Winston 

Salem,  N.  C,  GATE-CITY  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  SOUTH- 
ERN BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 


NORTH   ("AROTJNA    EDUCATION'. 


BEFORE  DECIDING 

Where  To   Attend    School 

c'a^i.'roi  Valparaiso  University  "fir- 

I  AliKKTHTKI)! 

line  Of  the  I,:irsest  I'lilversltLes  and  Train- 
ing Schools  la  the  L'nlted  states. 

yj  Df*t>artineuts      Excellent  EQtiipnit^nts 

176  Instructors      School  the  Entire  Year 


students  may  enter  at  any  time 
I'^spenses  less  tliaii    at  any   otlier   place, 
latalotjiie  mailed  free.     Addnss 

H.  B.  BROWN.  President,  or  0.  P.  KINSEY.  Vice-Piesident. 

:>tiili  Year  i  iiu-ncd  Si-iii.  ,s,  istos. 


Needing  ? 

SCHOOL  REGISTERS, 
CLASS  RECORDS, 
REPORT  CARDS, 
SCPPLEMEXTARY    READING, 
NOISELESS  ERASER, 
DVSTLESS  CRAYON, 
MINERAL  INK, 
DICTIONARIES, 
MAPS  AND  GLOBES, 
INK  AVELL  GLASSES, 
BLACK   BOARDS, 

CoiTospoiul  witli 

Clanton  &  Webb  Comp'y. 

Atlanta,   (;a. 


N 


Did  a  typewriter  so  entirely  and  perfectly 
meet  the  demands  of  the  public  as  does  the 
MONARCH  VISIBLE— .S'^«a'>r  Ari  Liter- 
ature. 


The  Durham  Typewriter  Exchange, 


\orth  Carolina  State  Dealers, 

502,  503  Trust  Building, 


Durham,  N,  C. 


TEACHERS,    ATTENTION! 

Interest  your  older  students,  boys  and  girls,  by  ofiving  them  a  PRAC- 
TICAL COURSE  IN  BOOKKEEPING.     OCR  PLAN  WILL  WORK.    :: 

Take  Our  Bookkeeping  Course  by  Mail 

and  tlien  give  your  students  practically  the  same  course,  thus  learning 
bookkeeping  yourself   and  increasing  your  usefulness  as  a  teacher.     : : 

BOOKKEEPING   JUST   BE   TAUGHT  SOONER  OR  LATER  BY  JIOST 

TEACHERS.      I^iepare  for  it. 

AX'rite  for  Particulai-s. 

Suffolk  Business  College 

Suffolk.  Va. 


I  The  North  Carolina  \ 

\  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College 


CULTURE     ^.    SCHOLARSHIP    .^     SERVICE 


'IJie  State's  (  V)llece  for  Women,  centrally  located  amid  pleasant 
and  healthful  snrroiindinus.  *)frers  exceptional  aflvantaces  lor 
liberal  culture  an^lspecial  prei)aration  f«jr  ijrofessiiuial  ser\tce. 

Aljle  faculty  of  .jli  viu'orous  workers:  !ttO  students.  New  build- 
ings and  impnjveil  equipment  with  enlarcod  facilities  lor  comfort, 
convenience  and  safety.  Steam  he.-it.  lire  protection,  sanitary 
plumblnE.  hot  and  cold  water,  cas  and  electric  litlits.  model  laun- 
dry, local  and  lone  distance  teleijhones.  (  entral  dining  hall,  re- 
ception halls,  reading  ruom.s.  libraiy.  music  rooms.  Inlirmary  anil 
literary  society  halls. 

Spacious  grounds,  woodland  park.  anti>le  i>r<>visicjn  for  tennis, 
basketball  ami  other  forms  of  athletic  recreation. 

Health  a  prime  ctuisideration.  College  Phjsician  and  Uirecttjr 
of  Physical  (  ulture— both  women— grailuates  of  leading  American 
educational  institutions. 


Degree  Courses 


Four  regular  courses  ol  Instruction.  Inoluding  work  In  En- 
glish and  llist<jry,  Mathematics.  Natural  Science,  Manual  Train- 
ing, .\nclent  ami  .Modern  l.ajigu.iges.  Industrial  .Art,  \dc.'il  anil 
Instrumental  .Music,  homesUc  Science,  I'h.\sical  Culture,  and 
thorough  instruction  in  the  rrliii-liiles  a]ul  History  iil  lOilucation 
and  in  the  Science  and  ,\rl  of  Teaching.  Hetisonable  latitude  for 
specialization  with  choice  of  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of 
liachelor  of  .\rts.  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy,  Hacliilor  of  Scdence.  and 
Bachelor  of  .Music. 


Normal  Department 

es.        Special 
iraclice  and  o 

Music 

scs   in    \'i)cal 

Commercial  Department 

id  practical  Instruction  in  Shortha 

Manual  Training 

ed   department  In    the    Sonth.     1 
students  for  those  who  wish  to  bee 

Domestic  Science 


Uesular    decree    courses.       special    brief    courses.       Tiaininf; 
school  ol  seven  grades  for  practice  and  observation  work. 


Xewly  organized   conr.scs   in    NOcal  an<l    Instrumental   Musi* 
leading:  to  decree. 


Thorough  and  practical  Instruction  in  Shorthand.  TyijewrUinc 
and  llookkeejiine. 


Best  equipped  department  In  the  South.  Kleetlve  courses 
open  to  rcKular  students  for  those  who  wish  to  become  teachers  of 
Manual  Arts. 


Practical  instruction  In  the  arts  pertalnlnc  to  the  home  and 
family— coiikiim.  sewliiK.  <'uttlnK  ami  fittlnf:.  care  of  sick,  sanita- 
tion and  houseiiold  economics. 

l':xpenseH  moderate.  Total  for  tuition  jiaylng  students.  SlTO.OO  a 
year  for  free  tuition  students.  >r25.uO  a  year. 

Fall  Term  Begi*  8  September  15,  100ft. 


FOR  CATALOGUE  A\D  OTHER  INFORMATION,  ADDRESS 


J.I.FOVST, 


President, 


Greensboro,  N.  C 
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TRINITY  COLLEGE 

FIVE  DEPARTMENTS 

Collegiate.  Graduate,  Engineering.  Law  and  Education 


EQUIPMENTS 
Seventeen  Buildings;  large  Library  facilities; 
well  equipped  Laboratories  in  all  departments 
of  Science;  Gymnasium   with  best  apparatus. 
Expetises  Moderate. 

AID  TO  WORTHY  STUDENTS 

Trinity  College  makes  special  tfTort  to 
aid  worthy  students  of  small  means  to  secure 
an  education.  During  the  past  year  47  stu- 
dents were  assisted  from  the  loan  fund;  118  re- 
ceived scholarships;  12  received  science  schol- 


arships. This  does  not  include  the  number 
receiving  tuition  as  mini  terial  students  or 
sons  of  ministers. 

LOCATION 

Trinity  College  Park  is  lorated  on  the 
west  tide  of  the  city  of  Durham  and  consists 
of  seventy-three  and  one  half  acres  of  land. 
The  Park  is  under  the  municipal  government 
of  the  city.  It  has  been  laid  out  in  drives  and 
walks  and  otherwise  improved.  There  is  a 
half  mile  of  graded  Athletic  Track  and  large 
space  is  devoted  to  outdoor  athletics. 


FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  FURTHER  INFORMATION,   ADDRESS 


Registrar, 


D.  W.  NEWSOM, 


Durham,  N.  C. 


i 
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T^  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

HEAD  OF  THE  STATE'S  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 


DEPARTMENTS.- -Collegiate.  Graduate.  Medicine.  Law.  Engineering.  Pharmacy. 

Department  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  A.  B. 


Several  Courses  in  the  Collegiate 


KQl  IPMENT  OF  THE  UNI^^RSITY 

The  l^niversity  has  a  campus  of  48  acres  with  19  buildings,  ex- 
cliiKivc  of  residences  and  small  buildings.  Among  the  newer 
tniiklinirs  are  llie  li.vTium  < lymnasium,  tlie  Chemical  Laboratory. 
Ihe  ^'.  M.  ('.  A.  iiuildine,  the  I>ibrary.  and  the  Infirmary.  Tlie  to- 
tal value  of  huildings  and  equipment  exceeds  SSOO.OOO.  The  I'niver- 
slty  has  an  annual  income  of  SlS.OfW.  the  faculty  numbers  80  tcacli- 
ers.  the  number  of  students  euroffed  fast  year  was  731. 

THE   NEW   LIBRARY 

A  handsome,  well-designed  building  has  been  provided  for  the 
Library.  The  cost  when  complete  will  l:ie  about  STO.OOO.  ft  is  in 
charge  of  a  librarian,  an  assistant,  and  four  student  assfstants. 
The  Library  contains  about  50.000  booths  and  tliere  is  excellent  op- 
portunity for  the  woric  of  the  general  body  of  students  and  for  re- 
search and  investigation  on  the  part  of  advanced  workers. 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

This  offers  special  advanced  instruction  above  the  Collegiate 
Department.  It  offers  56  courses.  fJraduates  of  other  colleges  are 
admitted  without  charge  for  tuition. 


SCHOOL   OF   APPLIED   SCIENCES 

Thorough  courses  in  Chemical.  Electrical,  Civil  .and  Ifiniii" 
Engineering.    Graduates  easily  secure  good  positions. 

LAW   SCHOOL 

lieginning  with  the  .session  1907-1908.  the  Law  School  will  have 
a  special  building.  The  work  of  the  school  will  be  in  charge  of 
three  profe.s.sors  ;  .lames  C.  Macltae.  Dean  ;  I'rof.  L.  P.  Jfcdehee  and 
Prof.  Thomas  Kuffln.  The  course  is  thorough  and  of  high  grade. 
The  Law  Library  is  specially  endowed  and  will  prove  a  most  use- 
ful adjunct  to  the  instruction  given. 

MEDICAL   SCHOOL 

There  are  two  departTiients;  two  years  at  Chapel  Hill  and  two 
years  at  Raleigh.  These  departments  are  well  equipped,  having  in 
all  23  instructors. 

PHARMACY   SCHOOL 

This  school  has  been  very  satisfactory  since  its  establishment 
and  stands  high  among  .Southern  schools  of  Pharmacy.  Its  gradu- 
ates are  in  great  demand.  Regular  two  years'  course  leads  to  the 
degree  of  Ph.  G. 


The  Fall  Term  Begins  September  9,  1908.    Address 
FRANCIS  P.  VENABLE,     President,      Chapel  Hill,  N.  C 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORY 


Has  for  years  been  a  "  thorn  in  the 
flesh  "  of  hundreds  of  loyal  North 
Carolina  teachers.  Anxious  to  teach 
the  present  generation  the  glorious 
but  loi  g  V  eglected  history  of  our 
State,  th.  y  had  no  teachable  text 
books  on  the  subjc  t 


Hill's   Young  People's   History   Of 
North  Carolina 

Has  chang^ed  the  situation  entirely.  Pub- 
lished in  September,  1907,  it  has  had  a  con- 
tinuously enthusiastic  reception.  The 
third  larg-e  edition  will  be  ofl'  the  press 
within  a  few  days. 

If  you  haven't  put  it  into  your  school 
contract,  do  so  at  the  beginnings  of  the 
new  term.     Prici*  85  cts. 

On  sale  at  all  Depositories  or  by  mail 
from 

STONE  &  BARRiNGER  COMPANY, 

PUBLISHERS 

CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
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TI  We  are  glad  of  the  opportunity 
to  speak  a  word  to  the 

Teachers  of  North  Carolina 

Through  their  State  School  Journal, 
North  Carolina  Education.  For 
more  than  /o  years  we  have  sup- 
plied the  schools  over  the  State.  We 
appreciate  the  patronage  and  solicit 
your  further  favors.  We  carry  the 
most  complete  stock  in  the  State 
and  your  nee:is  we  can  supply  by  re- 
turn mail.  We  shall  be  pleased  to 
quote  prices  any  time.  We  zvish 
you  a  prosperous  New    Year. 

ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  COMPANY, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

1 

MORE  GOOD  WORDS 

ABOVl 

Peelers  Civil  Government  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  United  States 


It  is.  iTideed.  an  excellent  brxjk — the  best  1  liiive  read  on  that  sub- 
ject. We  .shall  adopt  it  in  rmr  schftol,  and  I  .am  sure  it  will  have  a 
wide  circulation  in  this  State.— N.  F.  Roberts,  Shaw  University, 
lialeicrh.  X.  i;. 

1  am  well  pleased  with  the  text-book  on  Civil  (Government.  It  is 
an  admirable  text  and  the  mechanical  work  is  excellent.  I  predict 
(or  it  a  wide  sale  in  our  State  and  1  shall  take  steps  to  have  it  placed 
in  our  schools  at  an  early  day.  just  as  soon  as  arrangements  can  be 
made  for  this  purpose.  I  am  very  much  eratilied  to  see  your  house 
cettini:  out  so  many  good  text-books,  and  also  clad  to  know  that 
they  are  being  adopted  so  extensi\ely. — ( '.  c.  a\'right.  .Suiierin- 
teiident  Wilkes  County  Scho<:)ls.  Hunting  Creek.  X.  < ". 

'I'he  book  seems  well  adapted  to  our  use. — H.  L.  Mooke.  Presi- 
dent Mars  Hill  College.  X.  c. 

It  Is  work  of  a  caretul  and  discriminating  scholar  who  has  pre- 
pared for  our  young  citizens  an  invaluable  key  to  the  complicated 
political  structure  under  which  we  li\e. — 1!on.  h.vnnis  Taylor, 
Si>anish  Treaty  Claims  (/ommissioi^.  A\'ashington.  I).  (_*. 

I'eele's  Civil  (jovernment  is  the  best  work  on  the  subject  T  ever 
examined  ;  it  is  so  teachable  that  it  can  be  used  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  grades  of  our  public  schools,  to  good  ad\-antage. — It.  1*. 
.JoHN.stjN.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Chatham  County,  X.  (.'. 

The  arrangement  and  style  of  the  subject-nuitter  is  ail  that  could 
be  dcsiri-'l.     I  am  sure  that  U  will  be  a  most  useful  bonk  in  the  put)- 


11c  and  private  school.s,— ,H!DGe  IT,  G,  Connoi;,  Supreme  Court, 
Raleigh,  -X.  C. 

Tt  seems  to  me  that  your  work  has  not  only  been  done  with  tlior- 
oughness,  but  with  an  intelligent  .appreciation  of  what  was  reciuir- 
ed  to  accomplish  the  purpose  you  had  In  view.  It  Is  well  ad,apted 
for  use  in  schools  and  colleges  and  should  be  read  by  every  one 
who  wishes  to  obtain  a  <'Uar  conception  of  the  principles  and  pro- 
cedure of  our  respective  governments.  I  assure  you  that  yo\ir  la- 
bors have  not  been  In  vain  and  that  your  book  Is  a  most  valuable 
contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  law,— P.  D,  W.i.lkek,  .\.s,soc1- 
ate  .lustice  Suiu'eme  Court.  Raleigh,  X,  C, 

I  have  examined  Mr,  W,  ,1,  Peele's  book  on  the  Civil  ilovernment 
of  Xorth  Carolina  and  the  I'nited  States  and  find  it  excellent.  Its 
hi-storical  sketch  is  clear  and  interesting,  its  dehnitions  accurate. 
Its  explanations  full  without  verbosity,  its  arrangement  natural 
and  philosophical.  It  brings  out  admirably  the  composite  nature 
of  our  government.  It  shows  what  some  of  our  people  seem  not  to 
realixe,'  that  the  I'nited  States  Courts  are  our  courts,  the  United 
States  I'resident  is  our  executive,  the  United  States  Congre.ss  our 
legislature.  We  cannot  be  citizens  of  Xorth  Carolina  unless  we 
are  los-al  citizens  of  the  United  states,  Mr,  Peele  has  shown  the 
meaning  of  the  State  and  National  Constitutions  by  giving  the 
latest  constructions  by  tin-  courts.— Kemh  P.  B.vrxi.E,  Kx-Presldent 
University  of  North  Carolina  ;  Professor  of  History  University  of 
Xorth  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  X.  C. 


B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  CO., 


ATLANTA 


RICHMOND 


DALLAS 
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EDUCATIONAL    PRESS    ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  AMERICA. 

President — John  MacDonald,  To- 
peka,  Kan. 

Vice-President  —  Henry  G.  Wil- 
liams, Athens,  O. 

Secretary — J.  W.  Wallver,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Treasurer — S.  Y.  Gillan,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Executive  Committee — Howard  A. 
Gass,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  Geo.  L. 
Towue,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

MEMBERS.     • 

American  Education,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

American  Journal  of  Education, 
Milwaukee,  AVis. 

American  Primary  Teacher,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

American,  School  Board  Journal, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Arkansas  School  Journal,  Little 
Eock,  Ark. 

Association  Review,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Canadian  Teacher,  Toronto,  Can. 

Colorado  School  Journal,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Educator  -  Journal,  Indianapolis, 
led. 

Florida  School  Exponent,  Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 

Journal  of  Education,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Kindergarten  -  Primary  Magazine, 
New  York  City. 

Louisiana  School  Review,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

Moderator-Topics,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Missouri  School  Journal,  Jefferson 
City,  Mo. 

Midland  Schools,  Des  iloines, 
Iowa. 

Mississippi  School  Journal,  Jack- 
son, Miss. 

Nebraska  Teacher,   Lincoln,  N«b. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  Colum- 
bus,   O. 

Ohio  Teacher,  Athens,  O. 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

Popular  Educator,  Boston,  Mass. 

Primary  Education,   Boston,   Mass. 

Rocky  Mountain  Educator. 

School  and  Home  Education, 
Bioomington,  111. 

School  Bulletin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

School  Education,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

School  Journal.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

School  News,  Taylorville,  111. 

School  Science  and  Mathematics, 
Chicago. 

Southern  School  Journal,  Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

Texas  School  Journal,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Texas  School  Magazine,  Dallas, 
Tex. 

Western  School  Journal,  Topeka, 
Kans. 

Western  Teacher,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wisconsin  Journal  o£  Education, 
Madison,  Wis, 
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I  Important  New  Books  For  Teachers 

THE  STUDY  OF  NATURE 

By  Samuel  Christian  SchiBucker,  A.  M.,  Ph-  D. 

(jf  West  Chester  (Pa.)  State  Normal  Scliool 

The  author,  with  rare  insight  and  skill,  has  here  g;iven  to  teachers  in  orderly  array  such 
typical  exercises  and  such  ai>preciative  interpretation  of  the  things  in  our 
J  common  environment  as  to  make  delierhtful  the  in- 

J  terprelins:  of  nature  to  a  child. 

e  Illustrated  in  Color  and  Line.     12nio,  Cloth,  $1.25. 

I  THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROCESS 

5  By  Arthur  Gary  Fleshman 

^  Pedagogy  and  Training.  State  Normal  School.  Slippery  Kock.  Pa. 

^  The  author  has  had  an  extended  discipline  in  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  educational 
i  things,  and  presents  in  this  volume  his  best  thought  as  guidance  for  those 

S  who  possess  the  hunger  to  know  the  meaning  of  every  act  of 

S  the  teacher  in  termsof  purpose  and  in  formula  of  law. 

<  12mo.  Cloth,  $1.25 

I        TEXT-BOOKS  OF  MERIT 

^  CULLER  S  FIRST    BOOK  l\  PHYSICS. 

>    A  simple,  practical  text-book  adapted  to  the  needs  and  the  comprehension  of  the  pupils 
^  of  the  grammar  grades.    Numerous  interesting  experiments  are  given. 

i  CULLER'S  TEXT-  BOOK  OF  PHYSICS. 

J  Written  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  pupils  in  High  Schools  and   Academies. 

J  The  volume  is  fully  up-to-date  in  every  respect,  ond  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  au- 

5  thor's  long  and  successful  experience  in  teaching  the  subject. 

^  By  J.  A.  Culler,  Ph.  D..  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Miami  University,  (jxford.  Ohio 

\  Indispensable  to  Every  Soliool  Library. 

\  LIPPINCOTT'S  NEW  GAZETTEER 

r     Edited  by  Angelo  Ileilprin  and  I-ouis  Heiljuin.     A  t  ieographical  dictionary  of  the  world, 
r  giving  an  accurate  picture  of  every  corner  of  the  globe  in  its  minutest 

^  details  as  it  exists  in  the  20th  century. 

S      Over  2,000   pages,   quarto.      Sheep,    $10.00    net;    half    Russia,    $12.50 

J    net ;     jiatent    index",    50    cents    extra. 

S  Send  for  Large  Descriptive  Circular 

I     Publishers    J.  B.  LIPPiNCOTT    COMPANY,    Philadelphia 
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RIVERSIDE    LITERATURE    SERIES 

Its  annual  circulation  is  now  over  1,200,000. 

It  contains   more  copyrighted    material  than  any  other  literature  series  for  school  and 
:ollege  use. 

It  contains   the   only    authorized   school    editions  of    Longfellow,   Whittier, 
Hawthorne,  Lowell,  Holmes,  Emerson,  and  other  American  authors. 

It  is  used  in  every  State,  Territory,  and  Dependency  of  the  United  States,  in  all  the  Provinces  of 
Canada,  and  in  many  foreign  countries. 

Prices :  25  cents,  linen,  or  I  5  cents,  paper,  for  each  of  I  60  vol- 
umes ;  50  to  75  cents  for  each  of  40  volumes. 

Free  to  Teachers  ;  An  illustrated  catalogue  (50  pages),  with  complete  tables 
of  contents.     Over  50,000  copies  of  this  catalogue  are  annually  distributed  to  teachers. 

HOUGHTON    MIFFLIN   COMPANY 

Boston  New  York  Chicago 


W  A  IN  T  E  D  I 

100    Teachers   To   Take  Our  FREE  Correspondence    Course 

Also  our  Sueoial  Teachers"  Training  Course.  We  guarantee  to  prepare  you  to  earn 
S5  to  SIO  more  per  month  than  you  now  earn.  HFor  full  Inlormatlon  write  Twin  City 
Business  College,  Winston-Salem.  Southern  Business  College.  Wilmington,  or  the  Gate 
City  Business  College,  (Jreensboro,  X.  C.  The  South's  Greatest  Schools  of  Business. 
AU  owned  and  opera'ted  by  the  Southern  Commercial  School  and  Audit  Co. 
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New 

Supplementary 

Reading 


BALDWIN'S  ANOTHER  FAIRY 
READER,  35  cents 

For  Years  2-j 
The  fairy  tales  included  in  this  read- 
er are  from  eleven  different  countries, 
and  represent  the  folk-lore  of  as  many 
peoples.  They  are  here  retold  in  Dr. 
Baldwin's  own  charming  style.  With- 
out being  too  didactic,  they  teach  the 
children  lessons  of  kindness,  cheei  ful- 
ness, helpfulness,  and  courage.  The 
illustrations  are  unusually  attractive. 

SWIFT'S   GULLIVER'S   TRAV- 
ELS RETOLD  [BALDWIN] 
35   cents 

For  Years  2-j 
All  children  like  to  hear  of  the  Lil- 
liputian king  who  sat  in  the  palm  of 
Gulliver's  hand,  and  of  the  Brobding- 
nagian  baby  who  cried  to  have  Gulli- 
ver as  a  toy  plaything.  Children  can- 
not well  read  these  famous  stories  in 
the  form  in  which  Swift  told  them,  so 
Dr.  Baldwin  has  here  rewritten  the 
voyages  especially  for  them.  The  il- 
lustrations are  unusually  attractive 
and  amusing. 


DAVIS   AND  CHOW  LEUNG'S 

CHINESE    FABLES    AND 

FOLK    STORIES, 

40   cents 

For    Years  ?-./ 


In  retelling  these  delightful  stories 
the  autlrors  have  been  most  successful 
in  preserving  their  original  color  and 
charm.  The  tales  show  the  different 
phases  of  Oriental  character  and  hab- 
its of  thought,  and  will  help  toward  a 
better  understanding  and  appreciation 
of  Chinese  character.  The  illustra- 
tions are  from  drawings  by  native 
artists. 

NIXON-ROULET'S    JAPANESE 

FOLK  STORIES  AND  FAIRY 

TALKS,  40  cents 

For   Years  ^-f 

Few  of  these  popular  Japanese  sto- 
ries have  ever  before  been  presented 
in  English.  They  are  here  retold  in 
a  simple  and  pleasing  manner.  Each 
of  the  thirty-four  stories  is  illustrated 
by  a  full-page  picture  drawn  by  a 
Japanese  artist,  lending  a  peculiar 
charm  to  the  volume,  and  distinguish- 
ing it  as  something  new  in  school 
literature. 


We  have  issued  for  teachers  two  illustrated  cir- 
culars describing  the  various  volumes  of  our  supple- 
mentary reading.  Circular  No.  750  contains  our 
entirs  list  of  213  volumes  of  supplementaiy  reading; 
while  Circular  No.  650  gives  the  64  volumes  of  this 
character  which  are  suited  to  the  first  three  grades. 
Either  of  these  booklets  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 


New  York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 


FORMERLY  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION.  AT  DURHAM,  N.  C. 


Read  it.  It  is  devoted  to  every  phase  of  education  in  North  Carolina — school  im- 
provement, rural  progress,  civic  betterment.  It  will  keep  you  better  informed  about 
our  great  educational  task  here  in  the  South,  and  give  you  a  better  understanding  of 
that  part  of  the  great  task  which  lies  at  the  door  of  your  own  school  house.  It  will 
help  you  to  be  a  more  wide-awake,  enthusiastic  and  progressive  worker  for  education. 
It  will  help  you  to  make  your  school  a  better  school,  your  town  a  better  town,  your 
neighborhood  a  better  neighborhood,  your  county  a  better  county,  your  State  a  better 
State.  Subscribe  for  it  now ;  read  it  every  month  ;  pass  it  along.  Here  are  a  few  judg- 
ments volunteered  by  some  of  our  present  readers : 


"It  is  fine." 

"Sparkles  with  life,  thought,  and  enterprise." 
"A  real  live  wire." 

"Every  teacher  in  the  State  should  have  it." 
"First  school  journal  I  have  ever  seen  that,  it 
seems  to  me,  should  interest  all  classes  of  people." 


"Alive  from  cover  to  cover." 

"We  all  take  it  here,  library  thrown  in  for  good 
measure." 

"Its  influence  should  not  be  confined  to  North 
Carolina." 

"I  get  my  money's  worth  every  month." 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION. 


A  PAGE  OF  LETTERS  FROM  OUR  READERS 


Last  monih  we  used  this  page  for  a  heart-to-heart  talk 
with  our  readers.  TTiis  month  our  readers  do  the  talk- 
ing. Their  heart-to-heart  talks  to  the  editors  will  help 
not  only  the  editors  but  our  readers  also.  So  with  just 
another  important  word  we  gladly  give  up  the  page  to 
our  correspondents.  That  very  important  word  is  this: 
Our  offer  to  send  Education  a  year  for  35  cents  received 
before  March  1st  is  e.vteuded  to  Marcli  loth.  This  is 
positively  the  last  extension  of  this  offer  we  can  give. 
Send  in  your  subscription  and  your  friend's  subscription 
with  it.  With  these  words  we  present  you  this  page  of 
very   interesting  letters  from  our  readers. 


A  Little  Diversion  Would  Be  Welcome 

Jlessrs-  Editors: — I  like  your  idea  of  printing  articles 
of  an  entertaining  or  diverting  nature  occasionally. 
Heaven  knows  our  teachers  need  something  of  the  kind. 

H.  B.  UNDERWOOD,  Supt. 

Hertford,  N.  C. 


Alive  Throughout. 

"Messrs.  Editors: — Tour  January  issue  was  alive  from 
cover   to    cover    and   cannot   but   do    great   good    toward 
"Xorth  Carolina  education." 
With  best   wishes, 

STONE   &    BARRINGER   CO. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Wants  to  Know  What  the  "  Other  Fellow  is 

Doing  " 

Messrs.  Editors: — Put  in  more  of  the  actual  work  of 
the  classroom,  showing  how  others  do  things. 

Mt.  Airy,  X.   C.  E.    S.    SHEPPE. 


Delighted  With  the  January  Issue 

Jlessrs.  Editors: — I  write  to  thank  you  for  the  splen- 
did issue  of  January.  That  issue  is  the  best  one  yet.  It 
is  fine.  You  certainly  deserve  the  thanks  and  the  en- 
couragement of  the  profession  in  your  efforts  to  publish 
an  interesting  and  helpful  paper. 

C.  C.  WRIGHT,  Supt. 

Wilkes  County. 


Index  on  First  Page 

Messrs.  Editors: — It  would  increase  the  usefulness  of 
North  Carolina  Education  to  me  and  to  others  if  you 
would  print  the  table  of  contents  on  the  front  cover. 
Then  the  title  of  an  article  one  wishes  to  find  strikes  the 
eye    at   once.  G.  W.  LAT, 

Rector  St.  Mary's  School. 

Raleigh,   N.   C. 


What  Books  are  Giving  You  Best  Results,  or  Poor 
Results  ? 

Messrs.  Editors: — Some  discussion  of  the  text-books 
used,  both  those  adopted  by  the  State  and  those  used  for 
supplementary  work,  would  be  helpful  not  only  for  the 
present  in  the  school  room,  but  also  in  regard  to  making 
selections  for  our  schools  to-be  next  year. 

Also  an  educational  book  review  would  enable  us 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  best  school  and  literary  thought 
of  the  masters.  Every  teacher  needs  to  accumulate  a 
pedagogical  library  as  professional  equipment. 

I  would  not  object  to  occasional  articles  of  a  general 
culture  nature  suitable  to  broaden  the  outlook  from  our 
professional   windows.  J.  W.  STRASSEL. 

Cherryville,  N.  C, 


Music  Helps  the  School  and  the  Town 

Messrs.  Editors: — I  wish  you  could  know  just  how 
much  help  the  work  in  the  musical  department  has  been 
to  our  school,  the  young  people  and  the  town  for  the 
past  two  years.  A  department  for  music  in  North 
Carolina  Education  was  a  suggestion  I  wanted  to  ask 
you  to  consider. 

I  wish  every  child  could  sing  every  day,  and  often 
through  the  day,  especially  the  lower  grades,  and  wish 
they  could  learn  to  sing  by  note. 

Chadbourn,  N.  C.  MRS.  E.  H.  MILLER. 


Reading,  Reading,  Teach  Reading ! 

Messrs  Editors:  An  educational  journal,  to  be  of  the 
gieatest  value  to  North  Carolina  teachers,  should  be 
devoted  mainly  to  methods  of  teaching  the  elementary 
branches,  devices  in  school-room  management,  better- 
ment work,  etc.,  giving  especial  attention  to  the  art  of 
teaching  children  to  read.  I  find,  in  my  work  as  Insti- 
tute conductor  in  many  counties  in  North  Carolina,  that 
the  most  of  the  teachers  who  are  trying  to  teach  reading 
have  hardly  any  idea  of  the  right  methods  of  teaching 
the  subject.  And  reading  is  the  key-stone  of  the  whole 
situation.  D.  L.  ELLIS. 

Biltmore,  N.  C. 


From  a  Tarheel  Boy  in  Oklahoma 

Messrs.  Editors:  Let  me  have  your  North  Carolina 
Education  that  we  may  see  what  the  schools  and  teach- 
ers are  doing  "back  home."  The  education  question  is 
a  live  one  here  and  everybody  is  interested  in  it. 

I  am  well  into  the  second  half  of  my  school  term  and 
everything  is  going  along  fine.  Somehow  or  other  I  am 
taking  a  greater  interest  in  teachers'  affairs  out  here 
than  I  did  in  North  Carolina.  I  ride  about  twenty  miles 
on  a  pony  to  all  the  Association  meetings,  and  usually 
have  some  part  of  the  exercises  assigned  to  me,  besides 
being  the  leader  of  our  local  Reading  Circle,  which  meets 
every  two  weeks. 

I  only  hold  a  second  grade  certificate  here;  the  exami- 
nation for  second  embraced  fourteen  subjects.  The  flirst 
grade  examination  embraces  all  that  the  second  grade 
examination  does  with  physics  and  bookkeeping  added. 

GORDON  SHEPPARD. 

Jumbo,  Olahoma. 


Prof.  Wanamaker's  Article  Commended 

Messrs.  Editors:  I  cannot  send  you  a  new  subscriber 
for  you  already  have  the  names  of  all  our  teachers  on 
ycur  list.     However,  I  enclose  check  for  all  of  them. 

Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  excellency  of 
the  January  number.  It  is  "A  No.  1."  I  could  not  get 
along  without  North  Carolina  Education. 

Allow  me  to  express  my  appreciation  and  endorse- 
ment of  Prof.  W.  H.  Wanamaker's  article  in  North 
Carolina  Education  on  Neglecting  English  Grammar.  He 
expresses  just  the  contention  that  I  have  been  making 
here  in  Hertford.  In  a  very  imperfect  way  I  have  been 
t^J^ng  to  do  the  work  he  suggests,  but  I  have  had  to 
begin  at  the  very  bottom.  I  found  children  in  our  most 
advanced  classes  who  could  scarcely  distinguish  the  parts 
of  speech,  to  say  nothing  of  analysis  and  parsing.  Some 
of  them  now  are  studying  case  constructions  in  Latin 
when  the  same  things  in  English  are  unrevealed  mys- 
teries. Prof.  Wanamaker  has  put  his  finger  on  a  sore 
spot  in  our  methods  of  teaching,  and  I  believe  it  will 
do  good.  I  shall  call  the  attention  of  my  teachers  to 
this  article  to-morrow  and  ask  them  to  ponder  it. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

3.  B.  UNDERWOOD. 

Hertford,  N.  C. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION. 


SCHOOLS  SHOULD  TEACH  HOUSEKEEPING 

I5y  5IISS  NELLIE  COBB,  Goldsboro   Graded  Schools. 

Girls  Should  Be  Taught  Home-Making  in  the  Public  Schools,  Because  it  is  One 
Great  Art  They  Should  Understand  Well,  and  They  Either  Can  Not  or  Do  Not 
Learn  it  at  Home — Scientific  Housekeeping  Means  a  Maximum  of  Pleasure  and  a 
Minimum  of  Drudgery  in  Household  Work. 


Domestic  science  and  domestic  art  are  comparatively 
new  terms  used  to  desi^ate  the  "old,  old  arts  of  cook- 
ery, house-cleaning  and  home-making."  According  to 
Genung  "Science  is  systematized  knowledge,  dealing 
with  principles  and  causes,  while  art  is  Icnowledge  made 
efficient  by  skill."  Hence  in  a  broad  sense  all  the  useful 
arts  that  pertain  to  the  home  may  be  classified  as  domes- 
tic science. 

The  Duty  of  Making  Man  a  Healthy  Animal 

Herbert  Spencer  says  one's  first  duty  is  to  become  a 
healthy  animal,  then  will  follow  the;  mental  and  spiritual 
growth.  No  one  who  has  ever  suffered  a  physical  disa- 
bility with  its  consequent  mental  disturbance,  even  in  a 
slight  case  of  indigestion,  will  doubt  the  truth  of  his 
statement. 

To  make  a  healthy  animal,  to  build  up  the  physical 
nature  in  the  best  way,  requires  a  knowledge  of  food 
and  its  functions,  of  its  value  for  making  strength,  of  its 
digestibility,  and  of  the  preparation  and  serving  of 
wholesome  and  appetizing  dishes.  This  high  calling  of 
shaping  and  building  the  foundation  of  the  individual, 
falls  largely  upon  woman  and  centers  in  the  home.  Will 
any  thoughtful  person  of  to-day  say  that  it  is  a  position 
she  can  fill  acceptably  without  some  preparation?  True, 
some  have  a  natural  leaning  toward  domestic  duties, 
and  have  been  so  situated  that  there  was  no  need  to 
learn.  But,  to-day  the  latter  is  no  longer  so;  the  trained 
servant  Is  a  thing  of  the  past  in  our  section  of  the  coun- 
try at  least. 

Home  Training  Cannot  or  Does  Not  Produce 
Needed  Results 

That  cookery  should  be  considered  a  necessary  branch 
of  the  school  curriculum,  or  that  industrial  training  be 
given  to  any  save  professional  cooks  Is  strongly  object- 
ed to  by  those  who  believe  that  the  home  and  not  the 
school  should  furnish  the  average  girl  with  sufficient 
knowledge  of  household  duties.  But  in  the  average  home 
a  girl  has  little  time  and  opportunity  to  secure  this 
training,  save  in  a  very  limited  way.  As  a  rule  most 
young  women  attempt  the  fancy  cooking,  and  learn  to 
make  cakes,  and  other  dainties,  but  how  few  there  are 
who,  when  the  cook — that  most  variable  of  quantities — 
fails  to  be  in  her  accustomed  place,  can  with  ease  and 
skill  prepare  and  serve  a  simple,  wholesome  meal! 

Do  Not  Depend  on  Intuition  or  Inheritance 

Again,  when  disease  prostrates  some  member  of  the 
family  circle,  the  importance  of  proper  cooking  takes 
hold  of  one.  For  then  the  diet  of  the  invalid  is  limited 
to  certain  nourishing  foods  that  must  be  prepared  with 
precision  and  care,  else  the  life  of  the  patient  is  further 
endangered.  This  knowledge  does  not  come  intuitively, 
neither  is  it  inherited!  To  brew  a  cup  of  tea  containing 
no  injurious  tannic  acid,  to  make  a  cup  ofclear  and  spark- 
ling coffee,  to  cook  and  egg  that  will  be  digestible,  to  keep 
tender  a  broiled  steak,  and  retain  its  juice,  to  so  bake  a 
loaf  of  bread  that  it  will  be  worthy  its  name — "the  staff 
of  life" — are  not  all  these  things  worth  while?  And  yet 
the  pet  delusion  of  home  training  is  turning  out  thous- 
ands of  young  women  every  year  who  cannot  do  these 
things  creditably. 

Practical  Everyday  Sewing  Should  Be  Taught,  Too 

Since  the  days  when  primitive  woman  first  wove  twigs 
and  leaves  into  a  covering,   the  art  of  sewing  has  been 


practiced  by  each  succeeding  generation — until,  perhaps 
the  last.  The  falling  off  in  this  handicraft  has  measiur- 
ably  affected  our  times;  for  to-day,  we  find  girls  and 
young  women,  like  the  daughter  of  whom  a  prominent 
schoolman  wrote:  "She  can  make  a  beautiful  wild  rose 
with  her  needle,  but  can  neither  darn  a  stocking,  sew  on 
a  button,  nor  work  a  button-hole."  Thus  I  might  go  on 
indefinitely,  showing  the  ignorance  of  every-day  duties 
among  our  girls,  and  proving  the  necessity  of  some 
special  training  for  them. 

A  great  work  of  the  schools  of  cookery  and  sewing  is 
to  impart  a  spirit  that  will  lead  to  a  simpler  life,  to  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  order  of  learning,  the  order 
which  places  the  useful  before  the  merely  ornamental. 
That  the  beautiful,  artistic  and  esthetic  appeal  to  the 
individual  In  a  way  that  makes  for  success  must  be  re- 
cognized by  teachers  of  the  every-day  arts,  and  cause 
them  to  demonstrate  the  attractive  and  pleasing  ways  of 
performing  life's  ordinarj-  tasks. 

The  School  Way  is  the  Modem  and  Better  Way 

The  old  way  of  learning  trades  and  occupations  by 
apprenticeship  has  given  way  to  newer  methods  that 
shorten  the  time  required  to  learn.  Another  advantage 
of  this  special  training  of  to-day  is  the  opportunity  to 
reap  the  benefits  of  the  products  of  many  minds  and 
ideas.  This  enables  one  to  see  and  choose  for  himself 
the  besrt  way,  develops  the  power  of  discrimination  and 
judgment,  and  gives  skill  and  expertness.  So  it  la  with 
school  training  in  domestic  matters.  While  home  train- 
ing is  good,  it  is  more  or  less  traditional,  and  continues 
to  use  the  old  appliances  of  a  past  generation.  Mrs. 
Rorer  says  the  kitchen  of  the  average  American  home  of 
to-day  in  ita  appointments  smacks  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  This  is  one  reason  why  the  house-keeping,  pro- 
fession fails  to  attract  mistress  or  maid. 

Abolish  Drudgery  and  Install  Pleasure 

V/ith  all  work  there  is  necessarily  some  drudgery.  In 
proportion  as  this  is  lessened  is  the  pleasure  therein  in- 
creased. Science  and  invention  have  not  overlooked  tho 
housekeeper  and  her  needs.  It  is  an  assured  fact  that 
"nothing  so  lightens  labor  and  transforms  it  to  pleasant 
occupation  as  the  knowledge  of  doing  work  In  the  best 
possible  way."  This  means  the  saving  of  time,  money, 
and  labor.  The  main  object  of  the  cooking  school  is  to 
teach  system,  dispatch,  and  practical  knowledge,  which 
are  said  to  be  the  "open  sesame  to  woman's  paradise." 

If  this  were  all  that  is  to  be  gained  from  the  study  of 
domestic  science  even  then  it  would  be  declared  worth 
while  by  the  majority.  But  its  mission  is  far  wider;  for 
one  learns  not  only  how  to  do,  but  the  why  and  where- 
fore of  doing.  As  viewed  from  an  educational  stand- 
point what  a  means  of  development!  "Expression, 
through  the  hand,  of  the  thought  of  the  head"  here  finds 
apt  demonstration. 

The  Case  Reviewed 

Summing  up  the  given  points  we  find  (1)  that  the 
course  of  study  that  deals  with  woman's  field  of  activity 
should  result  in  a  special  fitness  for  the  everyday  duties 
of  life,  (2)  a  wider  and  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
what  Irving  calls  the  coarser  plants  of  necessity,  (3)  In 
a  broader  development  of  mind  and  hand  thus  rounding 
out  the  full  man,  (4)  in  the  acquisition  of  "the  accumu- 
(Contlnued  on  Page  6.) 
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ART  FIGURES  FOR  YOUR  SCHOOL  ROOM 

By   REV.    G.   W.   LAY,    Rector  of   St.  Mary's  School,  Raleigh. 

Some  Noble  Work  That  Might  Be  Done  for  Every  School  by  Public  Spirited  Citi- 
zens—Art Figures  Not  Only  Beautify  But  Exert  a  Helpful  Influence  in  Education — 
What  to  Get  and  Where  to  Get  It — Lay  Out  a  Plan  and  Get  Your  Patrons  to 
Help  You. 


The  writer  was  much  interested  in  the  article  by  Mr. 
Earwick  in  the  January  number,  and  desires  to  add 
some  points  to  those  he  made  so  well. 

A  Noble  Work  for  Public  Spirited  Patrons 

In  the  first  place,  while  it  is  very  desirable  that  teach- 
ers and  scholars  should  do  all  they  can  to  beautify  the 
school  and  school  grounds,  it  seems  natural  to  suppose 
that  many  citizens,  feeling  an  interest  in  the  noble  work 
of  our  public  schools,  would  like  to  be  able  from  time  to 
time  to  do  something  to  aid  in  equipment  beyond  what 
comes  within  the  purpose  of  the  appropriation  of  public 
funds.  For  example,  a  first  rate  International  Diction- 
ary (Webster's  Revised)  on  a  proper  stand  in  each  room 
of  a  school  would  do  good  to  the  scholars  worth  many 
times  the  price  paid.  Almost  any  citizen  could  afford  to 
present  a  book  of  this  sort  to  one  of  the  rooms. 

But  more  especially  would  it  seem  well  to  have  a  list 
ready  of  art  productions,  with  the  prices  attached,  from 
■n'hich  any  public-spirited  citizen  could  make  a  choice  of 
a  gift  costing  from  one  to  fifteen  dollars  that  would  be  a 
continual  influence  to  all  the  scholars  who  in  years 
thereafter  would  have  a  chance  to  see  it  .  I  hope  thit 
the  teachers  of  the  State  will  give  the  opportunity  to 
those  outside  the  schools  to  help  in  this  way,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  unselfish  -work  that  is  being  carried  on  by 
teachers  and  pupils. 

Plastic  Art  Productions 

The  second  idea  that  might  be  added  is  that  besides 
engravings,  chromos,  etc.,  the  pupils  ought  to  have  some 
good  reproductions  of  plastic  art  before  them  whenever 
it  is  possible.  There  are  many  firms  manufacturing 
these  productions  of  sculpture  whose  work  varies  in 
quality  and  price.  These  can  often  be  found  in  local 
stores.  The  one  best  known  to  the  writer  is  the  firm  of 
P.  P.  Caproni  &  Brother,  1920  Washington  Street.  Bos- 
ton, Mass.  Their  special  catalogue  costs  twenty-five  cents 
and  the  general  catalogue  one  dollar,  and  either  cata- 
logue is  a  most  valuable  thing  to  have  as  a  kind  of  his- 
tory of  art.  and  as  a  book  of  reference  to  show  pupils 
some  of  the  best  stat\iary  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 
The  pictures  of  the  schools  that  they  have  already  equip- 
ped give  one  a  good  idea  of  what  to  have  in  mind  for  the 
future,  and  of  the  possibilities  of  permanently  beautify- 
ing a  building  devoted  to  education.  These  reproduc- 
tions can  be  chosen  from  various  points  of  view. 

Aids  in  Classical  and  Bible  Study  and  History 

In  order  to  make  classical  study,  or  the  study  of  An- 
cient History  more  real,  the  opportunity  of  seeing  con- 
stantly the  portrait  busts  of  characters  of  ancient  tiimes 
impresses  the  personality  upon  the  youthful  mind  as 
nothing  else  can,  and  makes  one  feel  that  he  is  learning 
about,  and  from,  men  who  really  lived.  There  might  be 
chosen  for  these  reasons  busts  or  statues  of  Augustus 
Caesar.  Julius  Caesar,  Cicero,  Homer,  Seneca,  Socrates, 
Virgil,  Plato.  Demosthenes.  Euripides,  Sophocles,  Them- 
Istocles,   and  Pericles. 

In  most  of  these  the  reproduction  is  from  the  actual 
portrait  made  in  ancient  times  during  the  life  of  the  sub- 
ject. 

Ancient  thought  and  mythology  would  seem  more  real 
if  one  had  reproductions  of  Juno,  Jupiter,  Apollo.  Diana, 
Minerva,  and  Mercury. 

For  Bible  and   religious  subjects,   one   might   mention 


St.  John.  Moses,  St.  George,  and  David,  and  many  others. 
Besides  these  more  ancient  subjects  there  is  a  rare  op- 
portunity to  choose  portrait  reproductions  of  the  great 
characters  of  modern  history,  of  great  authors,  compos- 
ers, and  painters. 

Examples  of  Grace  and  Beauty 

Besides  making  these  characters  and  the  literature 
that  treats  of  them  more  real,  there  is  a  decided  advan- 
tage in  helping  young  people  to  see  beautiful  examples 
of  the  human  form  divine.  While  in  a  school  great  care 
must  be  exercised  in  the  choice  of  such  subjects,  the  fol- 
lowing are  examples  of  grace  and  beauty,  and  in  some 
cases  teach  a  moral  as  well  as  a  physical  lesson:  Diana 
of  Versailles,  Minerva  Giustiniani,  Diana  Robing,  Flying 
Mercury,  Hasselburg's  Young  Athlete,  David  by  Mercie, 
and  many  others. 

There  are  spaces  in  many  halls  of  the  larger  schools 
where  reproductions  of  the  Frieze  of  the  Parthenon  and 
other  reliefs,  ancient  and  modern,  can  be  well  placed. 

Think  Out  Your  Plan  Carefully  Beforehand 

An  important  point  in  all  such  plans  for  beautifying  a 
l)uilding  is  that  the  art  object,  and  the  place  for  it 
should  be  chosen  beforehand  by  a  well  thought  out  plan, 
and  that  a  generous  giver  would  then  make  choice  of 
one  of  these  objects,  so  that  by  steady  growth  there 
would  be  a  beautiful,  harmonious,   and  desirable  result. 


The  Thermometer  in  the  School  Room 

Get  one,  if  you  haven't  one.  It  has  a  distinct  educa- 
tive value  of  its  own.  It  can  be  used  to  measure  ex- 
tremes of  hot  weather  in  summer,  blizzard  temperatures 
in  winter,  and  the  delightful  temperatures  of  spring  and 
autumn. 

Again,  you  can  make  a  daily  use  of  it  in  connection  with 
the  weather  report  mentioned  by  Profesor  Brooks  on 
page  12.  Find  the  coldest  day  in  winter,  in  summer;  the 
warmest  day  in  winter,  in  summer.  What  is  the  average 
variation  in  temperature  at  your  school-house  between 
morning  and  noon?  Between  sunset  and  sunrise?  What 
temperature  makes  your  room  just  comfortable  enough? 
Too  warm?    Too  chilly? 

The  present  winter  has  been  so  remarkably  mild  that 
we  really  fear  it  will  cause  some  of  our  schools  to  miss 
the  fine  chance  given  them  to  get  a  big  two-foot  ther- 
mometer free.  That  is  a  very  generous  offer  made  by 
Messrs.  C.  F.  Sauer  Company,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  to  send 
one  of  their  big  tbermometers  free  to  every  school  in 
North  Carolina  that  will  simply  ask  for  it  and  pay  the 
express  charges.  There  is  no  catch  or  trick  about  it. 
They  have  had  these  thermometers  made  for  advertising 
their  flavoring  extracts  and  will  give  you  one  free  at  their 
office  in  Richmond  or  will  send  it  to  you  free  if  you  will 
only  pay  the  express  charges.  What  these  freight  or  ex- 
press charges  will  be  you  can  find  out  by  writing  to  them 
in  advance.  We  take  the  company  to  be  reputable  busi- 
ness men.  The  same  offer  was  made  to  the  Virginia, 
schools  and  thermometers  went  into  the  school-rooms  by 
the  hundreds. 


He  who  knows  what  sweets  and  virtues  are  in.  the 
ground,  the  waters,  the  plants,  the  heavens,  and  how  to 
come  at  these  enchantments  is  the  rich  and  royal  man. — 
Emerson. 
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HEALTH    FACTS    EVERYBODY    OUGHT    TO   KNOW 

Extiiicts  from  a  Lecture  by  DR.  CHARLES  DUFFY  before  the  New  Bern  Schools. 

Everybody  Should  Learn  the  Simple  Rules  for  Preventing  the  Spread  of  Infectious 
Diseases — Thousands  of  Men,  Women,  and  Children  Die  Every  Year  From  Pre- 
ventable Causes — How  to  Stop  the  Spread  of  Consumption  and  Malarial  Fever. 

"On  the  work  of  these  meu  and  hos,ts  of  others,  who 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  investigation  of  these  and  other 
infectious  diseases,  is  built  the  system  destined  to  break, 
the  virulence  of  these  diseases.  Already  the  death  rate 
rate  caused  by  their  ravages  has  been  diminished;  yet, 
in  this  year  of  our  Lord  19US,  in  the  United  States  alone, 
not  less  than  50,O0U  victims  will  have  succumbed  to  dis- 
eases  that  are  preventable. 

How  to  Stop  the  Spread  of  Consumption 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,  let  me  ask  you  to  buckle  on 
the  armor,  and  align  yourselves  with  the  hosts  already 
forming  to  break  the  force  of  these  disorders.  Learn 
the  life  history  and  habits  of  at  least  the  most  destruc- 
tive of  the  infectious  diseases  that  confront  you,  and 
teach  them  to  your  pupils.  Learn  that  tuberculosis  is 
usually  contracted  by  imbibing  the  tubercle  bacillus  from 
a  tuberculous  patient.  Be  careful  that  you  do  not  Inhale 
spray  coughed  up  by  such  a  patient.  See  that  the  sputum 
he  coughs  up  is  destroyed,  and  not  allowed  to  dry  in  a 
dark  room,  and,  as  dust,  enter  the  lungs  of  another 
person. 

"Learn  and  then  teach  that  the  uninfected  must  not 
use  the  same  utensils  in  drinking  or  eating  used  by  the 
tuberculous  person.  The  consumptive  is  not  dangerous, 
if  you  avoid  what  he  coughs  up  from  his  lungs,  or  sneezes 
out  from  his  nostrils.  Teach  him  that  he  must  always 
use  a  handkerchief  before  his  mouth  when  he  coughs  or 
sneezes,  and  must  always  use  a  spit  cup  for  his  sputa, 
that  his  handkerchief,  if  paper,  must  be  burned  when  it 
has  become  much  soiled,  or  may  be  boiled,  if  of  other 
material,  that  his  sputa  must  be  burned  or  otherwise 
destroyed.  Let  him  know  unmistakably  that  it  is.  in  his 
hands  to  hinder  the  spread  of  his  disorder  to  other  per- 
sons, or,  if  careless,  to  scatter  it  through  a  whole  neigh- 
borhood; that  it  is  easier  for  him  to  control  the  spread 
of  the  disease,  than  for  his  neighbors  to  guard  them- 
selves against  criminal   carelessness  in  his  part. 

How  to  Prevent  Malarial  Fever 

"I  must  tell  you  that  consumption  has  a  strong  ally 
in  malarial  fever,  and  that  malarial  diseases  in  our  vicin- 
ity destroy  single-handed  about  as  many  lives  as  con- 
sumption, and  since  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
germ  of  this  disease  is  communicated,  from  one  person 
to  another,  through  the  medium  of  the  anophile  mosqui- 
to, it  becomes  the  uuly  ot  every  one  of  us  to  do  what  we 
can  to  destroy  this  mosquito.  Get  ready  your  forces 
of  destruction.  Begin  to  put  them  in  operation  next 
March — keep  up  the  work  until  frost  in  the  autumn,  and 
in  the  meantime  keep  your  bodies  behind  screens  at 
night,  which  is  the  feeding  time  of  this  mosquito.  The 
malarial  germ  would  soon  die  out  if  there  were  no  mos- 
quitoes to  plant  it,  or  if  you  keep  it  out  of  reach  of  the 
mosquito,  because  germs,  like  seeds,  can't  make  crops 
without  some  agency  to  plant  and  propagate  them,  and  I 
know  of  no  agent  other  than  the  mosquito  which  cul- 
tivates the  malarial  crop.  There  are  others  of  this 
class  of  diseases  which  should  engage  your  attention. 
Among  which  are  hook-worm,  typhoid  and  scarlet  fevers, 
diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  measles.  I  have  no  time  to 
discuss  their  causes  and  prevention.  But  remember  they 
are  all  preventable,  and  so  get  ready  for  the  opportune 
moment." 


The  New  Bern  schools  made  an  important  move  when 
the  superintendent  invited  Dr.  Charles  Duffy  to  lecture  to 
the  teachers  and  patrons.  He  took  for  his  subject  "Some 
Things  Which  Everybody  Ought  to  Know."  Yet  it  is  a 
melancholy  fact  that  only  a  limited  few  are  acquainted 
with  these  "some  things."  The  New  Bern  Journal  pub- 
lishes the  address  in  full,  and  we  wish  to  quote  from  this 
exalted  address  some  very  important  points,  in  which 
all  progressive  readers  of  North  Carolina  Education  will 
feel  a  deep  interest.     We  quote  the  following: 

"It  is  remarkable  that  the  general  public  have  been 
S.I0W  in  taking  up  and  appropriating  knowledge  of  the 
manner  of  preventing  infectious  diseases,  which  are  today 
slaying  more  individuals  of  the  human  race  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  death  agencies  combined.  We  seem  to  have 
learned  well  the  things  that  would  guard  us  against  fam- 
ine, warfare,  earthquakes,  storms,  wild  animals,  poison- 
ous reptiles,  etc.,  but  meekly  fold  our  hands  and  quietly 
submit  to  the  insidious  ravages  of  consumption,  malarial 
fever,  hook-worm,  etc.,  and  lay  down  our  lives  at  their 
beck  and  call  at  the  rate  of  50,000  every  year  in  this 
garden  spot  of  the  world,  the  United  States  of  America. 

Slow  Growth  of  Scientific  Discovery 

"Now,  to  emphasize  that  this  kind  of  knowledge  has 
been  growing  slowly,  let  me  tell  you  that  even  no  longer 
ago  than  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century 
and  for  all  the  centuries  before,  it  was  the  universal  be- 
lief that  maggots,  which  were  seen  in  decomposing 
meats,  etc.,  originated  in  the  meats,  and  were  a  part  of 
the  process  and  product  of  decomposition;  that  they 
originated  in  these  rotting  meats  by  spontaneous  genera- 
tion. Redi,  an  Italian  naturalist,  about  this  time,  hav- 
ing noticed  flies  swarming  about  the  places  where  these 
decomposing  masses  lay,  conceived  the  notion  that  the 
flies  might  have  something  to  do  with  the  presence  ot 
the  maggots,  so  he  screened  some  meat  and  left  it  to 
spoil.  He  found  that  although  the  decomposition  pro- 
ceeded in  exactly  the  same  way  as  in  the  meat  infested 
by  the  maggots,  that  there  were  no  maggots  in  the  mass 
he  had  screened.  It  was  now  plain  that  the  fly  deposited 
the  egg  that  made  the  maggot,  that  the  meat  was  simply 
his  breeding  ground  and  had  no  part  in  his  orgin  or 
propagation. 

Ravages  of  Smallpox  Stopped  by  Vaccination 

"This  was  the  beginning  of  those  surprising  experi- 
ments that  have  demonstrated  the  germs  of  many  of  the 
Infectious  diseases.  It  was  more  than  one  hundred  years 
from  this  time  that  Jenner  came  upon  the  scene  and  in- 
augurated vaccination  for  the  prevention  of  smallpox. 
At  the  time  Jenner  did  this  it  was  estimated  that  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  human  race  were  dying  of  smallpox. 
Things,  have  not  always  gone  on  smoothly  with  this  work 
in  infectious  diseases,  for,  notwithstanding  the  long  time 
since  Jenner's  day,  and  the  apparent  great  good  that  re- 
sulted from  his  work,  there  have  been  men,  and  are 
men  today,  who  have  belittled  and  obstructed  his  work 
with  all  the  emphasis  they  can  bring  to  bear,  and  have 
carried  their  opposition  so  far  as  to  have  formed  for  its 
hindrance  an  anti-vaccination  league." 

Preventable  Diseases  Kill  50,000  Victims  a  Year 

There  followed  the  work  of  Tyndall,  Huxley,  Pasteur, 
and  Lister.     Referring  to  them.  Dr.  Duffy  continued: 


We  have  book-teachers  enough.     Oh,  for  more  bookless 
ones! — Bishop  E.  A.  Thompson. 


NORTH    CAROIilKA   EDUCATION. 


AGRICULTURE  in  WAKE  COUNTY  SCHOOLS 

By  Z.  V.  Jl'DD,  County  SupcrintendenJ. 

How  the  School  Farm  Idea  Began  and  How  it  is  Growing  In  Less  Than  Two  Years 
Six  Schools  Have  Taken  Up  Farm  Work — Practical  Instruction  and  Supervision 
By  an  Agent  of  the  Agricultural  Department— Why  Shouldn't  the  Rural  Schools 
Prepare  Their  Pupils  for  Rural  Life? 


The  Agricultural  Movement  in  Wake  County  by  whicli 
we  have  evolved  what  Is  commonly  known  as.  the  School 
Farm  Is  not  yet  two  years  old,  and  our  efforts  have  been 
somewhat  spasmodic  and  unsystematic;  nevertheless, 
some  good  results  have  already  been  seen. 

A  Hundred  Dollars  From  Three  Acres  in  Cotton 

Not  quite  two  years  ago  I  suggested  to  Miss  Clyde 
Holt,  President  of  the  Woman's  Betterment  Association 
at  Holly  Springs,  the  advisability  of  undertaking  to  in- 
terest the  Woman's  Betterment  Association  in  planting 
three  acres  of  the  ten-acre  school  site  in  cotton.  At  first 
she  was  not  pleased  with  the  idea,  but  after  talking  it 
over  with  the  members  of  the  Association,  decided  to 
undertake  the  enterprise.  They  interested  the  men  in 
the  community,  who  did  the  plowing  and  the  heavier 
work.  The  women  and  school  children  chopped  the  cot- 
ton and  picked  it  out.  The  Caraleigh  Fertilizer  and 
Phosphate  Works  donated  a  ton  of  high-grade  guano.  It 
was  late  before  the  cotton  was  planted,  and  the  season 
wa.s  not  a  good  one,  but  the  Association  cleared  some- 
thing over  $100.00  on  thisi  experiment. 

Another  School  Growing  a  Wheat  Crop" 

l.ast  fall  the  committeemen  of  School  No.  5,  Swift 
Creek  Township,  having  purchased  a  school  site  of  two 
acres,  found  that  they  did  not  have  sufficient  funds  with 
which  to  build  a  new  schoolhouse  which  they  had  con- 
templated. They  did  not  wish  to  see  the  land  lie  idle 
and  so  they  decided  to  put  it  to  wheat. 

One  morning  one  of  the  neighbors  came  to  my  office 
and  stated  that  I  was  wanted  out  at  this  school,  some 
five  miles  away  from  the  city.  I  drove  out  as  quickly  as 
possible,  taking  my  camera  with  me.  When  I  reached  the 
grounds,  I  saw  a  number  of  men  and  horses,  two-horse 
plows  and  harrows,  and  two  acres  of  ground  thoroughly 
prepared  and  sown  in  wheat.  The  Caraleigh  Fertilizer 
&  Phosphate  Works  again  showed  its  liberality  by  donat- 
ing four  sacks  of  fertilizer.  We  expect  at  least  forty 
bushels  of  wheat  from  this  school  farm,  and  after  the 
wheat  has  been  cut  next  June  we  expect  to  plant  the 
ground  In  peas. 

A  Means  of  Co-Operation  and  Source  of  Profit 

In  both  of  the  above  cases  the  school  farm  was  sie- 
curing  hearty  co-operation  in  a  movemtnt  for  the  gener- 
a'.  welfare  of  the  shcool.  I  believe  that  one  of  the  most 
valuable  things  to  be  cultivated  in  any  community  is  this 
very  spirit  of  co-operation.  When  any  community  has 
come  to  possess  It,  all  problems  of  public  development 
win  become  more  or  less  easily  solved.  A  second  result 
was  seen  in  the  case  of  the  Holly  Springs  school  farm,  and 
win  no  doubt  be  realized  in  the  case  of  the  Swift  Creek 
school  farm;  viz.  a  nice  little  sum  of  money  to  increase 
the  school  fund. 

The  Study  of  Agriculture  in  the  Schools 

Almost  two  years  ago  Professors  Stevens  and  Connor. 
of  the  Agricutural  &  Mechanical  College,  of  this  city, 
made  a  lecture  tour  of  one  week's  duration  through  the 
county.  As  a  result.  Interest  was  developed  in  testing 
seed  corn.  By  planting  in  a  box  containing  a  number  of 
small  squares,  ten  grains  of  corn  from  each  ear  that  to 
all  appearances  was  a  good  seed  ear,  the  test  was  made. 
Each  ear  whose  trial  grains  all  grew,  or  as  we  say  came 
up,  waa  selected  for  seed.     Those  whose  trial  grains  did 


not   grow,    at  least    80   per  cent,   or   90   per  cent.,   were 
discarded. 

A  premium  was  offered  to  that  public  school  in  the 
State  which,  by  an  e.xhibit  at  the  State  Fair,  should  show 
the  best  methods  in  Agriculture.  School  No.  2,  Panther 
Branch  Township,  was  awarded  th^  first  premium  of 
$1^5.00.  A  first  and  a  second  premium  were  offered 
a,2;ain  this  year,  the  Panther  Branch  school  winning  the 
first  prize,  and  the  Holly  Springs  school  the  second. 

Government  Expert  Will  Aid  Six  Schools  This 

Year 

As  I  stated  in  the  beginning,  our  first  efforts  were  al- 
most entirely  of  an  off-hand  nature.  But  this  year  we 
have  to  work  with  more  system.  Mr.  C.  R.  Hudson,  State 
Agent  of  the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  has  already  been  secured  to  visit  the  different 
schools  that  would  like  to  take  a  part  in  thisi  Agricultur- 
al movemnt,  and  aid  them  in  the  preparation  of  their 
land,  the  selection  of  seed  and  the  cultivation  of  the  crop. 
We  expect  to  have  about  six  schools  to  participate.  At 
least  two  of  these  are  planning  to  plant  not  less  than 
three  acres  in  tobacco,  from  which,  judging  by  the  re- 
sults obtained  on  other  tobacco  lands  in  the  community, 
they  wil!  realize  not  less  than  $100.00  per  acre. 

Make  a  Better  Farmer  of  the  Farmer  Boy 

I  belive  that  the  public  schools  that  lay  claim  to  the 
patronage  of  farmersi  ought  to  keep  in  close  touch  with 
the  farmer's  life.  I  believe  that  agriculture  can  be 
taught,  but  that  the  most  profitable  way  is  not  through 
books  alone,  but  rather  through  books  in  connection 
v.'ith  some  experimental  work.  Every  farmer's  boy  who 
attends  the  pul)lic  school  should  be  able  at  the  end  of 
the  public  school  course  to  do  better  farming  than  he 
could  have  done  without  this  training  in  the  public 
schools.  He  should  be  able  through  seed  selection  to  de- 
velop a  better  variety  of  wheat,  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  or 
any  other  product.  He  should  be  able  to  make  larger 
yields  per  acre.  He  sihould  be  able  to  breed  better  cattle 
and  better  horses. 

If  with  all  the  enthusiasm  for  free  public  education  in 
this  State,  the  children  taught  in  the  public  schools  can- 
not show  some  definite  and  practical  results  from  their 
training,  there  is  something  wrong  with  our  school 
system. 

Three  results  we  have  realized  from  our  school  farmsi: 
a  spirit  of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  communities 
participating,  money  to  Increase  the  school  fund,  and 
some  scientific  lessons  in  farming. 


Schools  Should  Teach  Housekeeping 

(Continued  from  Page  3.) 

ventilated,  cleanly  and  comfortably  arranged  room  given 
the  setting  of  modern  improvements,"  and  we  find  (5) 
that  home-making  is  a  science  that  calls  for  woman's 
best  effort  but  not  her  whole  existence.  Let  us  put  asiide 
all  foolish  pride  about  doing  menial  work,  remembering 
the  now  oft  quoted  saying  that  a  lady  may  cook  and  be 
a  lady  still,  and  that  a  woman  of  brains  need  not  be  a 
bad  housekeeper.  We  may  thus  hasten  the  day  when  a 
woman  of  education  will  never  think  it  beneath  her  best 
efforts  to  understand  the  science  and  be  skilled  In  the 
sacred   art  of   home-making. 


NORTH  OAKOLINA  EDUCATION. 


WHY  WE  NEED  FARM  UFE  SCHOOLS 

By  HON.  J.  Y.  JOYNEB,  State  Superintendent   of  Public  Instruction. 

Its  Country  People  the  Hope  of  Every  Nation  in  Its  Hour  of  Need — Schools  Carry- 
ing to  Rural  Life  the  Kind  of  Training  Needed  There  Would  Stop  the  Drift 
Away  From  the  Farm — How  Wisconsin  Has  Succeeded — A  Start  Should  Be  Made 
in  North  Cau-olina  Now. 


More  than  four-fifths  of  our  population,  according  to 
the  last  census,  live  on  the  farms.  I  hope  the  day  will 
never  come  when  a  majority  of  our  people  will  cease  to 
live  in  the  country.  In  great  crises  in  the  life  of  every 
nation  salvation  has  generally  been  found  in  its  country 
people.  Its  quietude  and  peace,  affording  opportunity 
for  meditation  and  reflection,  giving  time  for  great 
thoughts  and  divine  emotions  to  take  deep  root  in  hu- 
man hearts,  its  freedom  from  mad  excitement,  from  the 
temptations  of  gilded  vice,  from  the  evil  influences  of 
luxury  and  excessive  wealth,  make  the  country  the  ideal 
place  for  developing  the  strongest  type  of  men  and 
women,  and  help  to  explain  the  historical  fact  that  the 
country  always  has  been  the  greatest  nursery  of  great 
men  and  women.  The  old  story  of  Antaeus  representing 
the  earth  giant  as  unconquerable  so  long  as  the  contact 
between  him  and  his  mother  earth  was  not  broken  was 
not  all  myth.  There  was  a  great  truth  at  the  bottom  of 
it.  which  we  In  modern  times  would  do  well  to  heed. 

Farm  Life  Should  Be  Made  More  Profitable  and 
Attractive 

But  we  cannot  hope  that  the  more  ambitious  of  our 
country  people  will  continue  to  live  in  the  country  unless 
their  children  can  be  given  an  equal  chance  for  culture 
and  training  in  the  country  schools,  and  unless  they  can 
be  taught  to  make  farming  more  profitable  and  farm 
life  more  attractive. 

If  we  would  keep  the  best  of  the  country  people  in  the 
country  we  must  find  a  way  to  bring  the  best  of  modern 
civilization  into  the  country  without  forcing  the  country 
people  to  leave  the  country  to  get  it.  We  must  shape  ths 
education  of  our  country  boys  and  girls  more  for  mak- 
ing life  on  the  farm  at  least  as  profitable,  as(  pleasant, 
and  as  livable  as  life  anywhere  else. 

Rural  Schools  Should  Train  for  Rural  Life 

The  successful  farmer  must  first  or"  all  be  a  thinking 
man.  He  must  be  able  to  apply  his  intelligence  to  his 
business,  td^  mix  his  brains  with  his  soil.  Our  rural 
schools,  therefore,  must  first  of  all  provide  instruction 
in  such  elementary  and  secondary  subjects  as  the  expe- 
rience of  the  ages  has  declared  essential  and  beat  for  in- 
tellectual and  moral  mastery.  Beyond  the  point  of  these 
es.sentials,  however,  I  believe  it  wise  to  shape  the  course 
of  study  for  country  boys  and  girls  more  in  the  direc- 
tion of  special  preparation  for  farm  life. 

M^ith  our  limited  means  we  have  been  so  busy  striv- 
ing to  place  the  essentials  of  education  In  reach  of  all 
that  we  have  had  neither  the  time  nor  the  money  to  give 
serious  attention  to  the  other  problem.  But  the  time 
has  come  for  us  to  face  this  problem  and  seek  to  solve 
it.  Our  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and  our 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  should  be  our  chief 
helpers  In  working  out  this  problem. 

Wisconsin  Began  With  One  School 

It  seems  to  me  that  Wisconsin  has  been  more  success- 
ful than  any  other  State  in  dealing  with  thisi  problem  of 
training  country  boys  and  girls  for  country  life.  Years 
ago  they  began  with  one  such  school  in  a  small  way, 
with  plain  and  inexpensive  buildings  and  equipment, 
conducted  at  an  annual  expense  of  only  a  few  thousand 
dollars.  Fortunately  this  school  was  under  the  direction 
of  practical,  trained  teachers  instead  of  faddish  special- 
ists.    It  took  hold  of  life  and  conditions  in  the  country 


as  they  existed,  busied  itself  with  the  everyday  tasks  of 
farm  life  and  with  finding  more  profitable  ways  of  doing 
them.  It  had  to  win  its  way  slowly.  The  farmers  of  the 
county  in  which  it  was  located  had  to  be  convinced  of 
its  value  and  necessity  by  results  obtained,  by  the  prac- 
tical benefits  they  derived  from  its  work.  By  keeping 
in  close  touch  with  them  and  gathering  as  many  of  them 
as  possible  about  the  school  once  or  twice  a  year,  they 
were  made  to  feel  that  it  was  their  school  in  deed  and 
in  truth,  and  their  hearty  co-operation  was  at  last 
secured. 

And  the  Leaven  Spread 

As  the  farmers  of  the  county  in  which  it  was  located 
sav.'  the  transforming  power  of  its  work  in  their  homes 
and  on  their  farms  they  rallied  enthusiastically  to  its 
support,  and  it  became  their  pride.  Farmers  of  other 
counties  took  notice  of  its  successful  work,  and  began  to 
demand  a  similar  school  and  to  work  for  it.  There  are 
now,  I  believe,  seven  of  these  schools  in  different  sec- 
tions of  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  all  closely  correlated 
with  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.  They 
have  disseminated  among  the  masses  of  the  people  a 
knowledge  of  farming  and  farm  life,  that,  1  am  reliably 
informed,  has  been  worth  already  millions  of  dollars  in 
increased  products  of  the  farms  and  in  the  increased 
value  of  those  pi'oducts  on  account  of  their  improved 
quality.  What  they  have  been  worth  in  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  life  in  the  farm  homes,  through  the  knowl- 
edge and  training  given  to  hundreds  of  country  girls  in 
these  schools,  cannot  be  measured  in  paltry  dollars. 

Time  is  Ripe  for  a  Start  in  North  Carolina 

We  have  reached  that  point  in  our  educational  devel- 
opment where  the  establishment  of  at  least  one  school 
is  a  necesssity  for  our  guidance  in  successfully  shaping 
the  growth  of  our  educational  system  in  thisi  direction. 
In  the  future  we  must  have  in  our  system  real  rural 
schools  and  not  mere  city  schools  in  the  country — 
schools  in  which  the  training  will  grow  more  out  of 
rural  life,  tend  more  toward  rural  life  and  fit  better  tor 
rural  life. 

One  such  school,  in  my  mind,  is  enough  at  present.  It 
should  be  located  near  our  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
College,  so  as  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  supervision  of 
its  trained  men  and  specialists,  but  it  should  be  in 
charge,  not  of  a  mere  specialist,  but  of  an  all-round,  in- 
telligent man  of  special  training,  common  sense  and 
practical  experience  with  the  present  needs  and  condi- 
tions of  farm  life  in  the  State.  All  of  its  equipment  at 
first  should  be  simple  and  comparatively  inexpensive, 
such  as  any  one  of  fifty  counties  of  the  State  might  pro- 
vide, and  such  as  the  average  farmer  would  not  feel  to 
be  entirely  out  of  his  reach  and  entirely  out  of  touch 
with  the  present  conditions  of  life  on  the  farm.  Such  a 
school  should  reach  down  to  the  level  of  present  rural 
life,  and  not  reach  up  beyond  its  possibilities.  I  believe 
that  the  plant  for  such  a  school  could  be  provided  for 
$10,000  or  $1.=;.000,  and  that  it  could  be  maintained  at 
an  annual  expense  of  $4,000  or  $5,000. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  the  Farmers' 
Union  and  the  other  farmers'  organizations  of  the  State 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  would  heartily  co-operate  in 
establishing  such  a  school,  in  raising  the  funds  necessary 
to  secure  the  plant  and  in  making  its  work  successful. 


NORTH   CAROLINA   EDtTCATION. 


REPORTS  TO  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 

By  ALLEX  J.  BARWICK,  State  Department   of  Education. 


Weekly  reports  to  a  county  superintendent  give  the 
close  touch  and  show  somewhat  the  condition  of  motive 
forces  in  our  educational  system.  These  reports  are  only 
one  of  the  many  means  of  taking  the  pulse.  Several  of 
our  superintendents  want  this  close  touch  constantly  and 
therefore  require  weekly  reports,  which,  in  most  cases, 
are  made  on  specially  prepared  postal  cards  provided  by 
the  superintendent's  office.  They  find  them  an  excellent 
aid. 

By  such  reports  the  superintendents  are  able  to  see 
frequently  the  point  where  their  services  In  visiting  are 
most  needed.  They  enable  the  county  superintendent  to 
make  more  of  his  correspondence  personal  rather  than 
general,  and,  of  course,  more  effective.  When  he  does 
visit  a  district  he  goes  every  time  with  a  definite  knowl- 
edge beforehand  of  certain  phases  of  the  situation  that 
need  his  best  efforts,  which  phases  could  not  be  made 
clear  only  through  frequent  reports. 

Last  year  there  was  a  remarl^able  increase  in  enroll- 
ment, and  the  increase  in  daily  attendance  was  even 
more  remarkable.  I  believe  the  increase  was  brought 
about  because  educational  workers  have  considered  the 
problem  of  attendance  as  the  paramount  objective  for 
forceful  attack,  and  have  set  themselves  seriously  to  the 
task  of  solving  the  problem. 

New  Form  to  Embrace  All  Excellent  Features 

Xest  month  we  hope  to  suggest  a  new  blank  that  will 
contain  the  vital  and  most  desirable  features  of  all  the 
weekly  reports  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  In  the 
meantime  specimen  forms  from  other  counties  where 
weekly  reports  are  required  will  be  gladly  received,  as 
they  will  he  of  assistance  in  making  up  the  form  to  be 
suggeste.d. 

Vance  County. 

Report  of  School  No.  Eight — Kittrell  Township 
Week  ending  April  3,  190S. 

1  Census,  66.  2  Possibility,  97.  ?,  Enrolled,  97.  4 
Not  Enrolled,  1. 

PRESENTS.* 

Walked  Rode 


74 
60 
61 
71 
71 


11 
11 
11 

12 
11 


Total 
85 
71 
72 
83 
82 


Monday     

Tuesday    

Wednesday 

Thursday    

Friday     

No.  of  unenrolled  seen  this  week  1. 
No.    Desks.    4  0.      No.    Desks    Defaced, 
Broken,  1.  Condition  of  stove,  good.  No.  Books  read.  20. 
WILLIS   E.   DAVIS,   Teacher. 
*Note — The  pupils  in  the  second  column  of  those  num- 
bered present  were  carried  to  school  in  wagons  that  ran 
from  points  five  miles  distant  from  the  school   and  cost 
only  ten  dollars  per  month. 


1.      No.    Desks 


1908. 


Buncombe  County. 

District  No.  6. — Race,  white.  Pair  View  Township. 
Number  of  children  on  Census  Roll,  62.  Week  No.  2. 
Revised  Census,  62. 

Attendance  for  Week  Ending  14th, 

Monday    

Tuesday 

Wednesday    

Thursday 

Friday     

Average   for  week 4  8  2-.5 

No.   hours  taught  each  day 7 

Where  are  those  not  in  attendance,  and  what  personal 


44 

47 

49 

TjQ 

TjO 

effort  have  you   made  to  get  them  to  attend?     Answer: 
Whooping-cough. 

Give  date  of  closing  as  soon  as  Ivnown. 

MARY  E.  GARRBN,  Teacher. 


Durham  County. 

District    No.    5. — Race,    white.    Township,    Mangum. 

>.'o.  children  on  census  roll 105 

No.   enrolled  since  opening  school 7  4 

No.  books   taken  from  library  during  week 15 

No   books   taken   from    library   since  beginning   of 

school  year 50  or  60 

No    library    boolvs   read    by   teacher    since   opening 

school    

No.   families  not  sending   to  school 8 

No.   families  sending  to  school 2  5 

No.  daily  recitations  heard  by  the  teacher.  ...  13-12-16 
Attendance  for  week  ending  December   11,   1908. 

Monday    (rain)     4  7 

Tuesday    70 

Wednesday     70  ' 

Thursday    71 

Friday     72 

Average  for  week 66 

Average   for   month    

Average  for  school   year 

What  books  have  you  been  reading  during  the  week? 

Where  are  those  not  in  attendance,  and  what  personal 
effort  have  you  made  to  get  them  to  attend?     Answer: 
Fifteen  teaching,  in  school,  or  married, 
ing,  in  school,  or  married. 

Give  date  of  closing  as  soon  as  known. 

T.  T.  MURPHY,  Teacher. 

Note — This  report  is  not  made  on  a  postal  card,  but 
on  a  special  form  to  be  sent  sealed.  I  am  informed  that 
superintendent  Massey  requires  each  envelope  to  bear 
the  postmark  of  the  Friday  afternoon  of  the  week  for 
wliich  report  is  made. 


Wake  County. 

District  No.  4 — Race,  white.  Township,  Panther  Branch. 
Week  Beginning  January  4th,   Ending  January   Sth. 


Days  ot  Week 

Number 
Present 

Hours  of 
Opening 

Hours  of 
Closing 

Recesses 

No.  Hours 

No. 

No. 
llrs. 

Taught 

Moiida.v 

Tuesday  

\Vedne.sday  __ 

Thursday 

Friday 

^7 
47 
01 
W 
42 

8.4.^, 
8.45 
8.45 
8.45 
8.45 

4.00 
4.02 
4.0G 
4.00 
4.00 

■i>. 

1.10 
1.10 
1.10 
1.15 
1.15 

0.05 
6.i)7 
(!.ll 

«.oo 

0.00 

Number  of  families  not  sending  to  school,  1.  Number 
children  not  attending  school,  5.  Visited:  No.  homes.  2. 
No.  children,  9. 

I  will  write  on  the  back  of  each  monthly  report  a  list 
of  all  parentsi,  or  guardians,  who  have  not  sent  to  school 
anj'  during  the  month. 

I  will  make  an  honest  effort  to  secure  the  regular  at- 
tendance of  every  child  of  school  age  in  my  district,  and 
will  send  with  each  monthly  report  a  brief  statement  de- 
scribing such  effort. 

Upon  my  honor  I  certify  the  above  to  be  a  true  and 
accurate  report. 

NANNIE  J.  MYATT.  Teacher. 
Teaching  Address,  McCuHers. 

Public  School  Law  Sec.  4154. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  CITY  SUPERINTENDENTS 

Ten  Years  of  Progress  Reflected  in  One  of  the  Best  Meetings  the  Association  Has 
Ever  Held. — Some  of  the  Salient  Subjects  of  Discussion  Supt.  L.  C.  Brogden,  of  Kin- 
ston,  is  Elected  President. — Committee  Will  Choose  Next  Place  of  Meeting. 


The  Association  of  City  Superintendents,  wtiich  met  in 
Raleigh  January  2S-30,  was  a  success  from  the  first  ses- 
sion until  the  close.  Those  who  have  been  attending 
every  year  for  the  past  ten  years  have  seen  the  number 
increase  from  a  dozen  or  fifteen  to  seventy-five  or  a 
hundred;  and,  in  point  of  numbers,  the  last  session 
looked  more  like  a  teachers'  assembly.  The  small 
body  of  men  that  made  up  the  Association  ten  years  ago 
has  grown  wonderfully.  This  fact  in  itself  is  an  index  to 
the  wonderful  development  in  education  since  the  begin- 
ning of  Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner's  administration  as  superinten- 
dent. The  old  Association  used  to  devote  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  to  receiving  reports  from  the  superin- 
tendents— reports  of  buildings  and  equipments,  and  new 
features  added.  The  recent  Associations  have  passed  the 
building  stage.  The  superintendents  are  discussing  fun- 
damental principles;  they  are  studying  conditions,  and 
are  making  an  effort  to  apply  principles  to  conditions. 

On  the  evening  of  the  2Sth,  the  Association  was  called 
to  order  by  President  I.  C.  Griffin,  of  the  Salisbury 
schools.  Supt.  F.  M.  Harper,  of  Raleigh,  the  host  of  the 
Association,  welcomed  the  superintendents  and  turned 
over  the  high  school  building  to  them,  and  the  whole  city 
system  to  their  inspection. 

Supt.  W.  D.  Carmichael,  of  Durham,  was  then  intro- 
duced. He  discussed  the  "Aims  and  Extent  of  Negro  Ed- 
ucation." This  was  the  most  practical  discussion  of  ne- 
gro education  that  has  yet  been  presented  to  the  teachers. 
So  stimulating  was  it  that  many  superintendents  took 
the  floor  after  Superintendent  Carmichael's  discussion, 
and  the  subject  was  discussed  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
evening.  This  should  be  studied  carefully  by  all  su- 
perintendents; for  each  should  ask  himself  this  question. 
Is  the  money  now  appropriated  being  wisely  spent?  Su- 
perintendent Carmichael,  while  not  answering  this  ques- 
tion in  definite  terms,  gives  concrete  examples  of  what 
has  been  done  in  Durham  and  what  results  have  been 
derived. 

Prof.  E.  C.  BrookSi,  of  Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C, 
discussed  "The  Status,  of  the  Graded  Schools  in  North 
Carolina."  This  point  was  made,  that  in  the  past  and 
even  until  the  present  time  the  superintendent  has  been 
an  educational  missionary,  working  for  local  taxation, 
improvement  of  buildings,  and  course  of  study;  that  he 
has  given  more  time  and  thought  to  these  things  than  to 
the  principles  underlying  education:  as  a  result,  the  ten- 
dency in  the  classroom  has  beeii,  and  is  today,  toward 
a  memory  process,  rather  than  a  thought  process — that 
is,  the  emphasis  of  the  teacher  is  placed  upon  memoriz- 
ing the  subject  matter  of  the  textbook,  rather  than  stim- 
ulating the  thinking  and  feeling  and  willing  powers  of 
the  child. 

Friday  morning  Supt.  Charles  L.  Coon,  of  Wilson,  led 
the  discussion  of  "Economy  in  the  Treatment  of  the 
Course  of  Study."  Superintendent  Coon  took  up  the  cur- 
riculum of  the  public  schools  and  discussed  each  subject 
as  it  is  found  in  the  schools.  Those  who  read  his  ad- 
dress on  "Thingsi  That  Plinder,"  will,  we  feel  sure,  be 
likewise  interested  in  an  article  which  we  have  asked 
Professor  Coon  to  prepare  specially  for  North  Carolina 
Kducation  on  the  subject  he  discussed  so  well  in  this 
meeting. 

This  discussion  was  followed  by  a  paper  from  Supt.  J. 
D.  Lentz  on  "Recognition  of  Pupils  of  Varying  Ability." 


This  discussion  was  to  have  been  led  by  Supt.  J.  A.  Biv- 
ens,  of  Monroe,  but  in  his  absence  Superintendent  Lentz 
opened  a  subject  that  caused  considerable  discussion, 
which  was  taken  up  by  Supt.  S.  L.  Sheep,  of  Elizabeth 
City,  and  other  superintendents.  What  shall  be  done 
with  students  who  fail  in  one  or  two  subjects  and  are 
creditable  in  all  other  subjects?  Shall  all  students  of 
the  high  schools  be  required  to  study  Latin?  These 
questions  were  discussed  at  length.  It  seemed  to  be  the 
consensus  of  opinion  that  students  shall  be  given  credit 
for  the  work  done  and  be  permitted  to  pursue  higher 
work  in  subjects  that  they  complete,  regardless  of  fail- 
ure in  other  subjects.  The  question  of  Latin  in  the  high 
schools,  it  seems,  should  be  determined  largely  by  the 
course  of  study  and  the  strength  of  the  teaching  force 
If  there  is  only  one  group  of  subjects',  and  there  is  no 
opportunity  to  elect  another  subject  in  place  of  Latin,  it 
was  the  opinion  of  those  who  discussed  the  s.ubject  that 
all  students  should  be  required  to  study  Latin  unless  the 
child  is  physically  detective;  but  that  whenever  possible 
science  or  modern  language,  or  both,  should  be  in  the 
course  in  order  that  the  students  who  do  not  desire  to 
study  Latin  may  be  permitted  to  elect  another  course,  but 
it  should  require  as  much  work  as  the  average  student 
puts  on  Latin. 

On  Friday  evening  the  topic  for  discussion  was 
"Science  in  the  Public  Schools  "  Dr.  F.  L.  Stevens,  of 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  discussed  "Na- 
ture Study."  Dr.  Henry  Louis  Smith,  of  Davids.on  Col- 
lege, "the  Value  of  Science  in  the  High  School";  and 
Dr.  W.  C.  A.  Hamrael,  of  the  State  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College,  "Science  Training  in  the  Public  Schools." 
It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  just  review  of  those  ad- 
dresses in  the  short  report  we  are  making  of  this  As- 
sociation. The  prominence  of  the  speakers  drew  a  large 
crowd,  and  we  hope  to  have  from  them  articles  on  their 
respective  subjects  prepared  especially  for  North  Carolina 
Ediic^ition. 

On  Saturday  morning  the  program,  as  follows,  was 
carried  out;  "Effeminization  of  the  Modern  High 
School,"  by  Supt.  L.  C.  Brogden.  of  Kinston.  and  Supt. 
Alexander  Graham,  of  Charlotte;  Organization  of  the 
High  School,  by  Supt.  A.  E.  Woltz.  of  Goldsboro;  Elec- 
tion, by  Supt.  W.  S.  Snipes,  of  Winston,  and  Supt.  P.  M. 
Harper,  of  Raleigh;  The  Unit  System  of  Estimating  Col- 
lege Entrance  Requirements,  by  Prof.  N.  W.  Walker,  of 
the  University.  The  reporter  regrets  that  his  absence  from 
the  meeting  on  Saturday  prevents  a  fuller  account. 

Before  the  close  of  the  meeting  short  talks  were  made 
by  Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  President  Potcat  of  Wake  Forest, 
Prof.  M.  C.  S.  Noble  of  the  University,  and  Chairman  J. 
P.  Cook  of  the  .lackson  Training  School.  Resolutions 
were  adopted  thanking  Col.  F.  A.  Olds  for  his  interest 
in  conducting  the  superintendents  through  the  Museum 
and  Hall  of  History;  also  to  Supt.  F.  M.  Harper  for  his 
goodness  to  the  superintendents  while  in  Raleigh,  and 
to  the  officers  of  the  Association,  President  I.  C.  Griffin 
and  Lee,  and  C.  W.  Wilson  for  their  labors  in  making 
this  the  best  Association  in  its  history. 

The  Association  was  invited  to  meet  next  year  in  Wil- 
son, Durham,  and  Greensboro.  The  meeting  place  will 
be  selected  by  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are  as  follows: 

President,  Supt.  L.  C.  Brogden,  of  Kinston;  Vice- 
President,  Supt.  Harry  Howell,  of  High  Point;  Secretary, 
C.  W.  Wilson,  of  Scotland  Neck. 
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XOHTH    CAltOIJXA    KUUCATION. 


DEVICES  FOR  USE  IN  PRIMARY  GRADES 

V,y   >1ISS   LUCY   BROOKS,    of    tlje    Kiiiston    Graded    Schools. 

Some  Games  That  Are  Attractive  to  Children  and  Useful  in  the  School  Room — Try 
Them  in  Your  Work  and  Capture  the  Little  Imitators  While  They  Are  at  Play. — 
Children,  Like  Grown  People,  Learn  Mostly  Through  the  Things  They  Do  and  See. 


Teachers,  have  you  listened  to  educational  addresses 
in  which  the  speaker  told  you  your  duty  to  your  pupils 
ar.d  your  responsibility  until  you  were  so  discouraged 
that  you  were  almost  ready  to  give  up  your  work? 
Have  you  been  advised  to  "make  your  work  interest- 
ing." to  "teach  the  child  obedience,  neatness,  punctu- 
ality, politeness,  kindness,  love  of  nature,  the  value  of 
work,  reverence  for  spiritual  things,"  and  so  on.  until 
>ou  have  wished  that  the  speaker  would  take  just  one 
of  these  topics  and  suggest  from  practical  experience 
how  what  he  advises  may  best  be  accomplished? 

It  is  because  I  have  so  often  wished  for  help  in  this 
line  that  I  now  send  to  the  teachers  some  of  the  devices 
that  have  made  my  work  easier,  hoping  that  other 
teachers  may  send  to  Xoith  Carolina  Education  articles 
telling  what  has  most  helped  them.  We  may  all  be 
benefited   by  each  other's   experiences. 

Know  What  You  are  Working  For 

I'm  wondering  when  you  finish  this  article  if  you  will 
feel  like  saying  as  one  good  lady  said  on  spending 
a  part  of  a  day  in  my  room:  '"I  can't  tell  when  you 
are  teaching  and  when  you  are  playing  a  game." 

Please  don't  say  that — for  a  teacher  ought  to  know. 
She  ought  to  have  her  work  so  well  planned  that  she 
knows  what  she  is  doing  and  why — and  what  she  wishes 
it  to  lead  to. 

It  doesn't  make  so  much  difference  whether  the  child, 
or  the  casual  observer  knows  or  not,  just  so  the  teacher 
is   getting   the  results  she   is   working   for. 

Utilize  the  Child's  Instinct  for  Play 

Organized  play  and  games  are  coming  to  be  recog- 
nized more  and  more  as  important  factors  in  life  and 
education.  Until  a  child  can  see  the  use  of  work  he 
niust  have  play.  He  has  an  instinct  for  play  and  this  is 
right  and  necessary  for  his  best  development. 

There  is  a  certain  age  in  a  child's  life  when  nothing 
pleases  him  better  than  to  try  to  imitate  everything  he 
sees  or  hears. 

He  likes  the  movements  of  the  birds  and  fishes  and 
animals,  the  motion  of  the  train,  the  boat,  the  automo- 
bile. He  likes  to  reproduce  in  play  the  occupations  and 
manners  of  his  elders.  Why  not  try  to  guide  the  child 
in  this  and  capture  him  during  his  play  stage?  Why 
rot  meet  him  on  his  own  ground  and  accomplish  our 
v.ork  through  play — especially  as  the  plays  of  the  young 
are  generally  preparatory  to  activities  of  adult  life. 

There  are  many  devices  for  teaching  new  sounds  or 
words — or  for  reviewing — and  the  same  device  if  given 
tc  the  child  with  the  idea  that  it  is  a  new  game  will 
work  wonders  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 

The  following  have  .given  the  little  folks  under  my 
care  much  pleasure  and  profit: 

Fishing  Game. 

Draw  a  board  full  of  fishes  with  the  word  written 
near  or  within  the  fish.  Say:  Who  wants  to  go  fishing? 
The  child  who  names  the  sound  or  word  called  for 
cr.tches  the  fish,  and  it  is  rubbed  off  the  board. 

Envelope  Game. 

Draw  enough  envelopes  on  the  board  to  accommodate 
your  class,  and  as  many  more  as  you  like,  with  a  word 
on  each. 

Say:  Who  wants  a  letter?   (naming  the  word  or  words 


called  for  entitles  the  child  to  a  letter,  and  the  one  who 
names  the  most  v.'ords  acts  as  postman). 

He  goes  around  with  his  mail-bag  and  distriliutes  the 
letters,  the  children  meanwhile  singing  a  postman  song. 

The  more  advanced  children  may  read  their  imagin- 
ary letters  and  tell  us  how  they  would  like  to  answer 
them. 

Umbrella  Game. 

On  rainy  dajs  we  draw  umbrellas  and  say:  Who 
wants  to  take  an  umbrella  to  the  children  who  stayed 
at   home   to-day? 

Let  the  child  name  his  word — rub  off  his  umbrella 
and  name  the  absent  child  he  wishes  to  take  it  to. 
Sometimes  when  not  many  children  are  gone  we  have 
lots  of  fun  taking  several  umbrellas  to  the  same  child 
and  telling  him  of  it  when  he  returns  to  school. 

Sometimes  after  the  umbrella  is  erased  I  let  the  child 
go  to  his  seat,  draw  an  umbrella  with  his  word  on  it 
01  near  it.  and  really  take  this  drawing  and  word  to 
the  absent  child. 

Circus  Game 

Who  wants  to  go  to  the  circus:  Come  up  and  get  your 
ticket  (naming  words  written  on  board  as  called  for). 
Ask  each  child  what  animal  he  wishes  to  see.  Some- 
times he  tells  us,  and  sometimes  he  imitates  the  animal 
and  we  guess  what  it  is.  When  we  get  back  from  our 
imaginary  circus  wo  asli  what  animals  he  saw.  Of 
course  when  he  returns  from  a  real  circus  there  is 
iiuich  that  he  can  tell,  for  language  work,  besides  nam- 
ing the  animals. 

Again:  Who  wants  to  go  to  my  party?  Or  to  my 
picnic,  or  to  take  supper  with  me?  Come  up  and  get 
your  invitations  or  permissions    (naming  words). 

Games  of  Exercise 

There  is  no  end  to  this  same  device  and  the  children 
are  always  ready  to  try  to  get  into  the  game,  especially 
v.'hen  we  say: 

Who  wants  to  play  ball?  Who  wants  to  play  marbles? 
Who  wants  to  feed  the  chickens?  Who  wants  to  dig 
potatoes?  Who  wants  to  chop  wood?  Who  wants  to 
ride  in  an  automobile?  Who  wants  to  load  up  a  hay 
wagpn?  Who  wants  to  be  a  train?  Who  wants  to 
spade  the  ground  for  a  garden?  Who  wants  to  sow 
wheat?  Who  wants  to  hop  like  a  frog?  Who  wants 
to  gallop  like  a  horse?  Who  wants  to  fly  like  a  bird? 
Who  wants  to  leap  like  a  rabbit? 

After  permission  to  play  is  obtained  let  the  children 
imitate  the  movements  of  whatever  our  game  is  about. 
This  exercise  will  be  equally  as  beneficial  as  formal 
calisthenics  and  will  make  the  children  much  happier 
as  well  as  to  teach  them  to  be  close  observers.  It  is 
hard  to  designate  the  object  of  each  game  even  if  doing 
so  did  not  take  up  too  much  space.  I  take  it  that  the 
teachers  will  readily  see  what  helped  me  to  better  teach 
language  work — nature  study,  to  give  sense  training, 
etc., — for  oftimes  all  of  these  lessons  are  included  in 
the  same   game. 

And  there  are  many  similar  devices  for  teaching 
nature  study — but  these  we  shall  have  in  a  future 
number. 


How  about  your  reading  this  year?  Can  your  pupils 
read  quietly  and  get  any  sense  out  of  the  paragraphs? 
Try  them  and  see! 


NOKTH  CAnOLTNA  KDUOATtOX. 
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THREE  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CLASS  WORK 

By  K.  C.  nilOOKS,  Chair  of  Education,  Tiiuity  College. 

Try  Keeping  a  Daily  Weather  Record  for  Teaching  the  Influence  of  CUmate  and 
Seasons — How  Language  May  Be  Taught  By  Letter  Writing  A  Study  of  Long- 
fellow's Ever  Interesting  Hiawatha. 


Many  of  our  readers,  in  making  suggestions  recently, 
showed  tliat  tliey  were  greatly  interested  in  methods  and 
devices  relating  to  actual  school  room  work.  Such  sug- 
gestions could  be  given  more  intelligently  if  individual 
teachers  would  indicate  in  just  what  particular  subjects 
they  most  desired  helpful  suggestions.  It  would  be  a 
good  plan  to  look  forward  a  month  or  so  to  your  coming 
work  and  ask  for  suggestions  about  it  before  the  diffi- 
culties actually  present  themselves.  Here  are  three 
suggestions  which  we  are  glad  to  print  this  month;  try 
them  with  your  classes  and  see  if  they  do  not  prove  not 
only  interesting  but  very  successful: 


How  You  Can  Use  a  Daily  Weather  Report. 

In  order  to  make  an  intelligent  study  of  climate  and 
the  seasons,  the  schools  should  keep  a  daily  record  of 
the  weather.  A  note  book  kept  in  the  teacher's  desk  or 
hung  on  the  wall  would  be  a  good  way,  and  every  day 
before  school  closes,  the  temperature  out  of  doors,  the 
condition  of  the  heavens,  whether  clear,  cloudy,  rainy, 
snowy,  or  windy  should  be  observed.  At  the  close  of 
each  day  the  entry  should  be  made  in  the  record  book. 

If  two  schools,  one  in  Eastern  North  Carolina  and  the 
other  in  Western  North  Carolina,  would  keep  this  record 
and  correspond,  the  students  would  learn  more  about 
climate  and  its  influence  on  the  seasons  than  through 
all  the  geographies.  For  instance,  suppose  in  April  a 
school  should  report  that  on  the  30th  it  was  a  bright 
W'arm  day  and  that  corn  was  just  up  good.  In  the'  West- 
ern part  of  the  State  the  school  might  report  that  it  was 
cold  and  cloudy  and  that  snow  was  falling. 

By  actual  observation  they  could  demonstrate  whether 

the    moon    influences   agriculture,    hog    killing    or    stork 

breeding. 

11. 
t 

Teaching  Language  Through  Letter  Writing. 

One  of  the  best  w-ays  of  teaching  language  is  through 
letter  writing.  Take  one  day  in  the  week  and  let  the 
students  write  letters  to  one  another — write  about  the 
week's  work,  or  the  amusements  of  the  weeek,  or  the 
woods  and  fields.  Then  let  an  afternoon  be  devoted  .to 
reading  these  letters  publicly. 

Then  arrange  with  other  schools  in  the  same  county. 
or  with  other  classes  of  the  same  school  to  exchange 
letters.  One  letter  may  be  devoted  to  the  geography 
work,  another  to  nature  study,  another  to  the  school 
grounds,  another  to  the  decorations  in  the  school 
loom,  and  so  on.  The  replies  should  be  on  the  same 
subject. 

Then  arrange  with  other  schools  out  of  the  State — in 
the  North  or  West.  Some  schools  have  arranged  to  cor- 
respond with  students  in  England  and  Scotland. 

In  all  this  letter  writing  insist  on  the  correct  forms, 
training  them  especially  in  the  following: 

How  to  direct  a  letter. 

Hoy  to  begin  a  letter. 

How  to  close  a  letter. 

How  to  paragraph  properly. 

How  to  use  the  necessary  punctuation. 

How  to  use  the  necessary  capitals  and  abbrevia- 
tions. 

How  to  be  careful  to  correct  all  misspelled  words 
and   other   grammatical   mistakes. 


m. 

Suggestions  for  Teaching  Hiawatha 

Hiawatha  should  be  read  by  the  students  of  the  fnnrili 
or  the  fifth  grade.  If  it  is  not  advisable  or  convenient  in 
use  it  as  the  reading  lesson,  use  it  for  Friday  afternoon 
exercises;  wherever  possible  it  should  be  used  as  a  read- 
ing lesson.  For  the  text  use  "The  Song  of  Hiawatha," 
Riverside  Literature  Series,  No.  13,  (Houghton,  Mifflin 
&:  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.)  It  gives  nine  illustrations  of  In- 
dian life.  The  edition  contains  an  account  written  by 
Miss  Alice  Longfellow,  of  the  play  of  "Hiawatha",  as 
performed  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Huron  during  recent 
years. 

I.  The  Introduction. — Read  the  introduction  with  the 
class.  Pronounce  all  Indian  names  for  your  pupils,  and 
do  not  insist  that  they  be  learned.  Use  the  following 
or  similar  questions: 


of    legend    is    he 


joins 


to    tell' 


1.  What    kind 

Lines  1-9. 

2.  Where    did    those    legends    come    from?    LiupLS 

11-17. 

3.  From  whom   did  he  hear  tnem?     Lines   19-20. 

4.  Where  did  Nawadaha  get  them?     Lines  41-.59. 
.5.  What  did  he  give?     Lines  60-60. 

6.  Who  should  listen  to  this  song?     Lines  GT-TD. 

7.  Who  else  should  listen?     Lines  79-S7. 

5.  And  who  else?     Lines  SS-100. 

9.  Who   are   the   lost   people   that   should    listen? 
Lines  100-115. 

II.  Tlie  Peace  I'ipo. — The  reading  should  be  done  by 
pupils,  unless  there  is  no  meaning  in  the  reading.  In 
that  case  the  teachers  should  read  aloud  to  them  unvil 
the  passages  are  both  understood  and'appreciateu. 

Head  the  first  eight  lines.  Let  the  pupils'  ideas  of  a 
quarry  and  of  Gitche  Manito  be  made  clear. 

Read  to  line  27.  Find  out  what  the  children  know  of 
starting  a  fire  by  friction. 

Let  the  teacher  read  the  lines  32-11  and  comment  on 
Iheir  beauty. 

Read  to  line  50.  Use  a  map  of  the  ITniUnl  States  to 
show  the  region. 

Read  to  line  78.  Help  the  puiiils  as  iiuicli  as  imssilile 
to  picture  this  meeting. 

Have  the  speech  of  Gitche  Manito  read  tlirougli  by 
one  pupil.     It  spoils  its  unity  to  change  readers. 

Then  ask  questions: 

1.  What  does  Gitche  Manito  call   himself? 

2.  What  ten  things  has  he  given  them? 

3.  What  question  does  he  ask  them? 

4.  How  does  he  feel  about  their  quarrels? 

5.  Where  does  he  say  this  strength  is? 

6.  Their  danger? 

7.  What  does  he  command?  Promise?  ThrcateuV 
10.  What  was  his  last  request,  beginning: 

"Bathe  now.  in  the  stream,"  etc.? 

These  hints  are  deemed  sufficient  for  the  present  ar- 
ticle, but  trhe  subject  is  so  full  of  interest  that  we  are 
going  to  reserve  the  right  to  take  it  up  again  in  the 
March  number.  E.  C.  B. 


We  knew  it  would  come  up  again.  Bills  have  been  in- 
troduced to  have  the  boards  of  education  elected  by  the 
people.     The  State  Superintendent's  plan  is  a  good  one. 
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THREE   REAL   LIVE   SCHOOL   PROBLEMS 

Kxtraots  from  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Association. 

Some  Things  a  Good  County  Superintendent  is  Sure  to  Do — What  Should  a  Child 
Know  at  the  End  of  His  First  Six  Years  in  School  ?  Athletics  Should  Be  Made  a 
Strong  Factor  in  Real  Education. 


lu  the  nieotings  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, the  vital  problems  o£  our  educational  life  are  dis- 
cussed by  some  of  our  most  thoughtful  educators.  From 
the  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  of  this  body  we  are 
making  some  extracts  on  three  subjects  that  are  sure  to 
interest  the  readers  of  North  Carolina  Education. 

I. 

What  Should  a  County  Superintendent  See  While 
Inspecting  Schools? 

As  a  summary  answer  to  this,  one  of  the  speakers  said 
that  "he  should  see  all  that  is  wrong  and  set  about  to 
right  it."     And  then  he  went  on  to  specify. 

Outside  tlie  School  Room. — The  environment  should 
be  carefully  looked  after.  The  fences  and  out-buildings 
should  be  neat  and  clean.  The  grounds  should  be  laid 
off  and  trees  planted.  By  seeing  and  knowing  what  to 
do  most  of  the  play  ground  evils  may  be  removed,  and 
the  introduction  of  pure  and  clean  athletics  made  easy. 
Eight  out  of  ten  of  our  most  serious  troubles  in  small 
schools  begin  in  the  play  grounds. 

Inside  the  School  Room. — The  lighting  and  ventila- 
tion should  be  noted.  The  general  appearance  of  the 
school  room — its  walls,  whether  bare  or  ornamented; 
the  blackboards  and  character  of  work  thereon;  the 
floor,  if  clean;  the  furniture,  if  abused;  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  children,  if  tidy  or  otherwise;  the  general 
deportment  of  children,  if  orderly,  attentive,  studious, 
or  the  opposite;  the  general  bearing  of  the  teacher;  how 
the  recitation  is  conducted  and  how  the  children  recite; 
the  daily  schedule  of  exercises;  the  grading  and  classi- 
fication. 

The  teacher  should  keep  a  character-book  in  which 
are  written  name.  date,  and  conduct  of  every  student 
who  has  violated  any  school  regulation  or  who  has  done 
something  worthy  of  praise.  It  gives  the  pupil  a  written 
school  record.  This  record  should  be  open  for  the  super- 
intendent's inspection. 

The  Patrons. — When  necessary  he  should  visit  the 
patrons  to  establish  order  and  harmony  and  proper  re- 
lations in  school  work.  He  should  discuss  with  them 
from  time  to-time  the  needs  of  the  school.  Tt  will  aid 
him  in  gaining  their  co-operation  when  he  wishes  to  in- 
crease the  school  tax,  or  provide  better  buildings,  or 
more  adequate  supplies.  In  fact,  he  should  create  public 
sentiment  which  when  crysfalized  and  properly  directed 
r.lways   brings  results. 

II. 

Shall  We  Have  a  Six- Year  Elementary  School? 

The  I'nited  States  is  the  only  nation  of  considerable  size 
that  prolongs  its  system  of  elementary  education  to  eight 
or  nine  years.  Since  1900  France  and  .lapan  have  revis- 
ed their  national  programs  and  both  have  virtually  lim- 
ited the  term  of  elementary  education  to  six  years.  At 
least  ten  cities  in  the  United  States,  for  several  years, 
have  reduced,  the  primary  work  to  six  years,  devoting 
five  or  si.x  years  to  high  school  work. 

This  at  least  should  be  expected  of  pupils  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  year — Age  12-13. 

Ro.-ulinj;. — Pupils  should  be  able  to  get  the  thought 
and  express  the  thought  in  simple  narrative,  prose  and 
poetry,  such  as  Robinson  Crusoe  and  Paul  Revere's  Ride. 

Spelling. — They   should   be   able   to   spell    correctly    9  0 


per  cent  of  the  words  commonly  used  in  their  home  and 
school  vocabulary. 

Writing. — They  should  be  able  to  write  legibly  and 
with  fair  rapidity. 

(Composition. — They  should  be  able  to  compose  and 
write  a  business  or  social  letter  in  conventional  form 
on  a  simple  assigned  topic  that  properly  comes  within 
the  experience  of  children  of  their  age.  They  should  be 
able  to  compose  and  write  short  descriptions  and  narra- 
tives on  simple  themes  appealing  to  the  natural  interests 
of  the  children  and  falling  within  their  experience. 

Arithmetic. — They  should  be  familiar  with  number 
combinations.  They  should  be  able  to  solve  easy  two- 
step  problem*  in  arithmetic  involving  fundamental  oper- 
ations. They  should  be  able  to  read  and  write  readily 
integers  and  decimals  to  six  places.  They  should  be 
able  to  solve  easy  one-step  problems  involving  common 
and  decimal  fractions.  They  should  have  some  knowl- 
edge of  percentage  and  its  simplest  applications  to  profit 
and  loss  and  to  simple  interest. 

Geography. — They  should  have  a  general  knowledge 
of  d)  The  Oceans  and  Continents,  their  relative  size 
and  location;  (2)  The  principal  countries,  their  people 
and  products,  with  a  somewhat  detailed  study  of  the 
United  States  and  its  possessions;  (3)  The  great  rivers 
and  mountain  systems,  especially  those  of  North  Amer- 
ica and  South  America,  Europe  and  Asia;  the  principal 
cities  of  the  world,  their  location,  peculiar  characteris- 
tics, commercial,  industrial  and  artistic  features;  (5) 
The  great  trade  marts. 

Otiier  Subjects. — Pupils  during  the  first  six  years 
should  have  instruction  in  drawing,  music,  morals,  ele- 
mentary science  and  nature  study,  history,  literature, 
calesthenics,  constructive  and  illustrative  hand  work; 
l)ut  instruction  in  these  subjects  should  be  directed  with 
the  aim  of  developing  habits  of  observation,  power  to 
think  and  power  to  do,  rather  than  with  the  aim  of  im- 
parting information  of  definite  amount. 

III. 

Athletics  as  a  Factor  in  True  Education 

By  M.MX'Cilm  KENNETH  GORDCiX.  St.  Paul's  School,  Concord. 

Educators  are  beginning  to  consider  athletics  in  its 
true  light,  namely:  as  a  great  factor  in  education.  We 
have  been  brought  face  to  face  with  conditions  which, 
if  allowed  to  run  their  course  much  longer,  will  of  ne- 
cessity, produce  much  positive  harm  to  the  youth  of  the 
country,  to  the  college  man,  and  finally,  to  the  social  and 
moral  standards  of  the  nation. 

We  are  not  an  athletic  nation,  far  from  it.  Wc  talk 
athletics,  but  there  is  too  much  "grand  stand"  and  too 
little  actual  participation  in  games.  Commercialism, 
vast  expenses  of  teams,  individual  prizes,  false  adulation 
the  development  of  star  athletics,  the  striving  for  re- 
cords, and  the  strenuous  rivalry  with  other  schools,  have 
eliminated  play  from  the  life  of  most  schools  and  have 
reduced  athletics  to  a  cut-and-dried  work  for  the  few 
Avho  are  expected  to  pose  as  champions  for  their  school. 

We  are  not  an  athletic  nation  as  compared  with  Ger- 
many where,  for  instance,  the  annual  Turn  festivals 
pi-oduce  20,000  active  athletes  in  the  field  and  there  is 
no  grand  stand.  England  is  an  athletic  nation  where 
the  masses  play  cricket  or  football  the  year  round  and 
the  women  walk  miles  for  the  love  of  it. 

Our  national  tendency  to  get  the  better  of  our  fellows 
is  a  worthy  one  so  long  as  we  all  give  the  square  deal. 
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QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 

=^^^1=^^:^  FOR  ■ 


EDUCATION'S  READERS 


What  Shall  I  Use  for  Morning  Exercise  ? 


Messrs.  Editors. — I  would  very- 
much  appreciate  some  plans  and  sug- 
gestions for  morning  exercises. 

MISS.   M.    L. 

Thomasville,  N.  C. 


(Editorial  Answer.) 

We  published  in  the  September 
number  a  page  of  suggestions  in 
regard  to  opening  exercises;  but  we 
repeat  a  part  of  these  and  add  others. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  print  similar  or 
better  plans  from  our  readers. 

Bible  Characters. — Take  up  such 
characters  as  Abraham,  Joseph, 
Moses,  David,  Christ,  Paul.  Take 
one-  at  the  time  and  make  a  study 
of  him  each  morning  until  the  story 
is  completed.  Avoid  as  far  as  pos- 
sible abstract  passages  dealing  with 
doctrinal  questions.  Study  the  lives 
of  the  men  who  have  made  the 
Bible.  Little  is  gained  by  merely 
reading  one  or  two  verses  from  the 
Scriptures.  There  are  certain  pass- 
ages that  should  be  memorized,  like 
the  ninety-third  Psalm,  the  Beati- 
tudes,  etc.  Before  and  after  the 
study  of  Bible  characters  the  school 
should  sing  in  concert  some  hymn  or 
appropriate  song.  This  is  the  time 
for  them  to  memorize  the  leading 
songs. 

Cuwent  Events. — One  morning  in 
every  week  should  be  devoted  to  the 
study  of  current  events.  Suppose  we 
say  thirty  minutes  on  Friday  morn- 
ing. This  time  should  be  devoted  to 
a  review  of  the  important  things  that 
have  happened  during  the  week. 
Not   sensational    news    like   divorces. 


murders,  etc.,  but  great  interests, 
like  the  Panama  Canal,  the  earth- 
quake in  Italy,  a  presidential  inau- 
guration, and  the  like.  Maps  are  use- 
ful to  show  locations.  Students 
should  be  taught  to  keep  a  record 
of  the  important  happenings  of  the 
work  and  tell  about  them  on  Friday 
morning.  This  will  encourage  to 
read  more. 

Biogi'ajjhy  or  Story. — Another 
morning  might  be  set  apart  in  which 
to  tell  the  deeds  of  some  great  man 
or  woman  like  Robert  Fulton  or 
Joan  of  Arc.  The  subject  should  be 
prepared  to  make  a  lively  period 
when  the  morning  arrives.  Or  the 
time  miglit  be  devoted  to  study  of  a 
story  like  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman," 
or  "Silas  Marner."  It  it  is  a  high 
school  and  the  students  have  read 
much  the  story  might  be  about  Col. 
Newcombe  or  Jean  Valjean. 

Nature  Study. — Another  morning 
might  be  devoted  to  nature  study, 
which  must  be  arranged  with  refer- 
ence to  the  months.  Crops,  trees, 
flowers,  animals,  birds,  insects,  will 
furnish  an  abundance  of  material. 

Memory  Selection — One  new  mem- 
ory gem  may  be  taught  each  week. 
The  list  given  by  the  teacher  should 
be  diversified,  some  patriotic,  like 
"My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee";  some  re- 
ligious, like  "Rock  of  Ages."  some 
didactic,  like  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
speech,  and  some  simple  rhymes  for 
the  smaller  children,  like  "Mother 
Goose."  The  value  of  these  exercises 
will  depend  upon  the  life  tliat  the 
teacher  puts,  in  them. 

E.  C.  B. 


Why  I  Prefer  Vertical  Writing  and  Flexible  Grading. 


Messrs.  Editors. — I  would  like  to 
have  a  solution  of  the  writing  prob- 
lem under  the  first  division  of  Prof. 
C.  L.  Coon's  paper  in  the  December 
number,  and  also  of  the  second  di- 
vision (p'toper  grading)  of  the  same 
article.  B.  W.  ALLEN. 


(Answered  by  Professor  C.  L. 
Coon,  Superintendent  Wilson  Graded 
Schools.) 

In  the  Journal  for  December,  I 
said,  in  the  paper  on  Things  That 
Hinder:  "But  what  is  the  best  kind 
of  writing  to  teach  children?  Does 
anybody  know?" 

It  is  only  my  opinion,  but  it  is  one 
that  has  been  honestly  formed,  that 
vertical  writing  is  much  the  best 
kind  of  writing  to  teach  children. 
The  vertical  letters  are  simpler  thnn 
the   slant   letters;    the   movement    in 


vertical  writing  is  simpler  and  re- 
quires less  training  tlian  slant  writ- 
ing; the  vertical  writing  is  as  leg- 
ible and  as  business  like  and  as 
rapid  as  any  writing,  some  "wise 
men  from  the  East"  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

I  can  write  about  writing  (real 
slant  and  semi-slant)  and  vertical 
writing.  I  have  tried  all  three  kinds 
I  learned  slant  writing  first,  hence 
my  prejudice  for  a  long  time  was  for 
(hat  kind  of  writing.  Vertical  writ- 
ing turns  to  backhand  only  because 
teacliers  do  not  know  how  to  teach 
vertical  writing.  Backhand  is  due  to 
incorrect  position  of  hand  or  body  or 
both.  No  child  who  writes  backhand 
ever  really  learned  vertical  writing. 
Vertical  writing  does  not  spoil  any- 
one's    handwriting.     Anybody     who 


says  this  simply  does  not  know  what 
he  is  talking  about.  If  I  wished  to 
teach  the  7th  grade  children  to  write 
slant  writing,  I  would  first  teach 
them  the  vertical.  I  am  referring, 
of  course,  to  children  who  can  not 
write  any  system  decently,  or  who 
write  a  contortion  of  two  or  three 
systems,  acquired,  most  likely,  from 
imitation  of  their  several  teachers 
in  grades  one,  two,  three,  four,  five, 
and  six.  Just  now  I  am  teaching 
7th,  8th,  9th  and  10th  grade  child- 
ren vertical  writing.  Many  of  them 
wish  to  learn  slant  writing  later  on. 
But  I  am  taking  the  vertical  route. 
*    «    « 

I  have  this  year  taught  all  the 
Wilson  teachers  of  grades  1-6,  in- 
clusive, to  write  vertical  writing  on 
the  blackboard  so  that  the  children 
would  not  see  one  kind  of  writing 
in  one  grade  and  another  kind  in 
another;  that  they  would  not  see  one 
kind  of  writing  on  the  blackboard 
and  another  kind  in   the   copy-book. 

What  Is  Meant  by  Flexible  Grading. 

I  am  asked  how  to  solve  the  ques- 
tion I  raised  in  the  same  paper  as  to 
flexible  grading.  I  would  determine 
exactly  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
done  in  a  given  grade,  say  the 
fourth.  Then  I  would  give  every 
child  who  completes  that  work  pro- 
motion to  the  next  grade,  but  I 
would  give  every  fourth  grade  child 
all  the  time  needed  to  do  the  work 
of  the  fourth  grade.  In  other  words, 
the  ideal  fourth  grade  I  am  talking 
about  is  an  ungraded  fourth  grade. 
It  is  hard  for  me  to  spealc  temper- 
ately about  the  foolishness  of  teach- 
ing forty  children  of  all  grades  of 
capacity  together  in  one  class.  It 
was  never  done  in  North  Carolina 
until  about  1872.  I  wonder  what 
those  who  worship  their  little  grad- 
ed machine  would  have  done  before 
18  72,  if  they  had  been  teaching 
children!  I  am  not  pleading  for 
lower  standards.  I  am  only  trying 
to  puncture  the  opinions  of  the  man 
who  tries  to  make  a  Shetland  pony 
pull  the  same  load  at  the  same  rate 
and  in  the  same  time  as  can  be  done 
by  a  1,500  pound  draft  horse. 

■A-       ■■{:        * 

The  ungraded  fourtli  grade  will 
make  the  fifth  grade  also  ungradtnl, 
for  children  will  be  completing  the 
fourth  grade  work  at  all  times  dur- 
ing the  year.  They  will  consequent- 
ly be  going  up  to  the  fifth  grade  at 
all  times,  keeping  that  grade  un- 
graded, and  the  fifth  grade  teach- 
er's machinery  in  due  subjection. 
This,  men  and  brethren,  is  flexible 
grading.  The  children  are  already 
(U'xiblo.  The  only  persons  that  need 
to  unbend  are  the  teachers  and  the 
superintendent.  Think  about  the 
good  old  days  when  there  was  no 
grading  and  just  let  your  children 
loose!  They  will  be  flexible  in  the 
ratio  of  about  ■lO  to  120,  if  they  are 
like  all  the  fourth  grades  I  have  ever 
seen. 
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LEE    AND    JACKSOX. 

Amid  the  glare  ot  centenaries  which 
came  with  the  year  1909  and  con- 
tinues with  the  cycle  of  its  months, 
the  lustre  ot"  the  names  of  Lee  and 
Jackson  is  not  dimmed.  Their  birth- 
day anniversaries  also  fell  on  a  date 
in  last  month,  and  though  no  centen- 
nial significance  attached  to  either 
one.  the  honor  shown  to  their  mem- 
ories was  not  stinted.  While  the 
larger  centers  of  thought  and  influ- 
ence honor  Poe  and  Lincoln  and  Lee 
and  Jackson  and  Washington,  it  will 
be  found  that  in  both  the  larger  and 
the  smaller  centres  throughout  the 
South  the  memories  of  Lee  and  Jack- 
son were  honored  far  and  wide.  In 
the  soldiery  of  all  time  the  names  of 
these  two  captains  are  written  high, 
and  they  shine  out  brightly  and 
steadily  over  the  centennial  peaks 
on  which  the  other  lights  are  now 
glowing. 

CENTENARY  OF  CHAS.  R.  DAR- 
AVIN. 

February  12,  1S09,  produced  two 
noted  characters,  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Charles  R.  Darwin.  A  sketch  of 
Lincoln  appears  on  another  page. 
Darwin  was  one  of  the  greatest  sci- 
entists that  ever  lived,  and  his  the- 
ory of  the  origin  and  growth  of  spe- 
cies, known  as  Darwinism,  produced 
a  greater  commotion  in  the  intellec- 
tual world  than  probably  any  other 
.scientific  theory.  Darwin  was  born 
at  Shrewsburg,  England,  and  was 
educated  at  Cambridge  University, 
where  he  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-two. The  same  year  he  volun- 
teered to  go  as  a  naturalist  in  H.  M. 
S.  Beagle,  and  started  for  a  survey 
of  South  America  and  circumnaviga- 
tion of  the  globe.  He  was  gone  five 
years.  On  his  return  he  published 
a  series  of  articles  and  pamphlets 
dealing  with  his  studies  and  obser- 
vations while  abroad.  In  18.59  his 
most  famous  work,  "The  Origin  ot 
Species  by  Means  of  Xalural  Se- 
lection," was  published.  In  it  he 
contended  that  the  various  species 
of  plants  and  animals,  instead  of 
each  being  especially  created  and 
immutable  are  continually  suffering 
chan.gf    ihrough    a    process    of    :ulo|)- 


tion.  This  theory  has  excited  con- 
troversies which  are  not  yet  laid  to 
rest. 

AVHAT  DARWINISM  IS. 

Darwinism  was  an  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  law  and  manner  of  the  ev- 
olution of  species.  It  proceeded  upon 
the  fact  that  the  increase  of  all  or- 
ganic life  by  reproduction  vastly  ex- 
ceeds the  space  for  and  means  of  its 
existence,  wherein  arises  a  perpetual 
struggle.  The  result  ot  this  strife 
is   not   a    matter   of   chance,   but   de- 


pends upon  determined  conditions. 
Tiie  individuals  and  varieties  which 
have  advantages  in  vigor,  agility, 
and  better  adoption  to  surrounding 
circumstances  will  live  and  repro- 
duce themselves,  while  those  less 
favored  will  perish.  This  sorting 
process  Darwin  calls  "Natural  Selec- 
tion"; Herbert  Spencer  names  it 
"The  Survival  of  the  Fittest." 

Darwin  lived  twentj'-three  years 
after  the  publication  of  this  work, 
and  his  greatest  labors  were  in  at- 
tempting to  prove  this  theory.  Al- 
though it  is  still  unproven,  Darwin's 
contribution  to  science  marks  him  as 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  modern 
timea. 


Program  for  Washington's  Birthday 


February  i;2nd!  Washington's 
birthday!  A  great  day!  A  national 
holiday!  Almost  an  international  hol- 
iday! Italy,  France,  many  of  the 
South  American  Republics;  in  fact, 
all  over  the  civilized  world  cultured 
people  will  think  of  Washington  on 
this  day,  and  be  glad  that  he  lived. 

Decorations. — A  large  portrait  of 
Washington  should  be  mounted  or 
framed  and  hung  in  the  school  room 
and  decorated  with  "evergreens  and 
flags.  These  pictures  may  be  bought 
for  a  very  small  price  from  Brown 
Picture  Company,  Springfield,  Mass.; 
or  Perry  Picture  Company,  Maiden, 
Mass. 

Topics  for  Paper. — Let  older  pupils 
of  the  school  prepare  and  read  a 
series  of  brief  sketches  of  different 
phases  of  the  life  of  Washington.  The 
following  headings  will  serve  as  sug- 
gestions for  subjects: 


1 


Birth;  family;  boyhood. 

Youth;;  surveyor  of  land; 
expedition  to  Ohio. 

Aid  to  Braddock. 

Marriage;  home  life. 

Commander-in-chief  of  the 
army;  principle  cam- 
paigns and  battles. 

Resignation;  farewell  to 
the  army;    private   life. 

Making  the  Constitution. 

President  of  the  United 
States. 

Farewell  Address;  death, 
his  character. 


GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

l;v  MAI!<  ;aj;I0'1'  KJIHi.  in  Popular  Iviliicatur. 
(Children  with  cards  on  their  neck 
go  to  the  platfoi'in.  As  each  child 
recites,  he  turns  his  card  and  shovvs 
his  letter.  When  all  the  cards  are 
turned  over,  the  word  Washington 
may  be  seen.  The  child  with  letter  H 
should  hold  a  card-board  hatchet. 
The  child  with  letter  I  should  hold  a 
flag.) 


We  are  little  children 

And  we'll  stand  here  in  a  row 
To  tell  you  the  name  of  one 

Who  lived  some  time  ago. 

A  man  who  loved  his  country. 
Who  served  his  country,  too, 

I  wish  I  could  have  known  that  man 
And  heard  him  speak.     Don't  you? 

Somewhere  in  old  Virginia 
His  boyhood  days  he  spent. 

He  helped  his  mother  on  the  farm 
And  to  the  village  school  he  went. 

Hatchets  have  been  owned  by  boys. 

Perhaps  by  you  or  me. 
But  our  hatchets  never  cut 

A  famous  cherry  tree. 

I  love  dear,  noble   Washington, 

I  love  my  country  too; 
I  love  to  see  our  country's  flag 

With  it's  red,  white  and  blue. 

Never  tell  a  lie,  my  friends. 

Always  speak  the  truth; 
That's  very  good  advice  to  give 

To  every  growing  youth. 

Good,  noble,  brave,  true. 
All  these  he  was  and  more. 

We  cannot  say  enough  good  things. 
They'd  count  up  by  the  score. 

Two  terms  he  served  as  President 
And  ruled  his  country  well; 

How  much  the  people  thoughl  of  him 
All  histories  can  tell. 

Obey  your  father  and  mother. 
That's  what  Washington  did; 

He  found  out  what  his  parents  wished 
Then  did  as  he  was  bid. 

Now  you  see  the  word  we've  spelled; 

Put  me  with  all  the  rest 
And  read  the  name  of  Washington, 

Well-known  from  east  to  west. 

.Ml  sing  "America." 
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THE  CENTENARY  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

A  Short  Sketch  of  the  Early  Life  of  a  Man  Who  Was  Born  of  Pioneer  Settlers  in 
Hardest  Poverty,  Rose  to  the  Highest  Station  and  Honor  Among  His  Fellow  Citi- 
zens, and  Performed  Well  One  of  the  Most  Gigantic  Tasks  That  Ever  Fell  to  Man. 


It  was  on  February  12,  1S09,  just 
one  hundred  years  ago,  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  born.  When  the 
dictionary  of  Congress  was  being 
compiled,  the  editor  asked  Mr.  Lin- 
coln for  a  sketch  of  his  life,  and  re- 
ceived  the   following   reply: 

••Born  February  12,  1S09,  in  Har- 
din County,  Kentucky. 

"Education,  defective. 

"Profession,  a  lawyer. 

Have  been  a  captain  of  volunteers 
in  Black  Hawk  War. 

"Postmaster  at  a  very  small  office. 

"Four  times  a  member  of  the  Hli- 
nois  Legislature,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Lower  House  of  Congress. 
"Yours,  etc., 

"A.  LINCOLN." 

This  was  a  very  modest  sketch  of 
himself;  but  since  that  time  thous- 
ands of  pages  have  been  written  of 
his  life  and  career. 

Lincoln  was  born  in  a  little  log 
house  in  the  woods  of  Kentucky.  It 
is  said  that  bearskins  were  hung  over 
the  doors  and  windows  to  keep  out 
the  cold.  He  slept  on  a  bag  of 
leaves  on  the  floor  and  he  could  lie 
in  his  bed  at  night  and  look  out 
between  the  logs  at  the  stars. 

*  *    * 

Lincoln's  mother  died  when  he  was 
quite  young,  and  soon  his  father  mar- 
ried again.  His  step-mother  was 
very  good  to  him,  and  she  made  him 
a  little  suit  out  of  the  skin  of  a 
bear,  and  a  cap  out  of  a  coonskin 
with  the  tail  hanging  down  behind. 
His  stockings  were  made  of  deerskin 
and  slippers  of  bearskin. 

They  were  very  poor  people.  His 
father  could  neither  read  nor  write, 
and  little  Abe  went  to  school  less 
than  a  year.  He  worked  his  exam- 
ples on  a  shovel  with  a  piece  of  burnt 
wood  for  a  pencil.  In  the  evenings 
when  his  work  was  done  he  would 
study  by  the  light  from  the  fireplace. 
They  had  no  lamps  in  those  days. 
Books  were  very  scarce  also  in  those 
days.  Once  he  borrowed  the  Life  of 
Washington.  He  read  it  night  and 
day.  He  would  take  it  to  bed  with 
him,  but  one  night  there  was  a  bad 
snow  storm  and  the  snow  came  in  be- 
tween the  logs  and  spoiled  the  book. 
Little  Abe  was  much  disturbed,  and 
when  he  asked  the  man  how  much 
work  he  could  do  to  repay  him  for 
the  book,  the  man  told  him  if  he 
could  hoe  corn  for  him  three  days  he 
might  have  the  book.  The  work  was 
done,  and  this  was  the  first  book 
that  Abraham  Lincoln  ever  owned. 

*  *    • 

When  he  was  eight  years  old  the 
family  moved  to  Spencer  County,  In- 


diana.    He  says  of  his  new  home,  "It 
was  a  wild  region,  with  many  bears 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

as  he  looked  when  first  iiominaled  for  tlie 
presidency. 

and  other  wild  animals  in  the  woods. 

There  I  grew  up I  was  raised 

to  farm  work,  which  I  continued  till 
I  was  twenty-one.  At  twenty-one  I 
came  to  Illinois,  Macon  County.  Then 
1  got  to  New  Salem,  now  in  Menard 
County,  where  I  remained  a  year  as 
a  sort  of  clerk  in  a  store.  Then 
came  the  Black  Hawk  War;  and  I 
was  elected  a  captain  of  volunteers, 
a  success  which  gave  me  more  pleas- 
ure than  any  I  have  had  since."  In 
1S32  he  says,  "I  ran  for  the  Legisla- 
ture and  was  beaten — the  only  time 
I  have  ever  been  beaten  by  the  peo- 
ple The  next  and  the  three  succeed- 
ing biennial  elections,  I  was  elected 
to  the  Legislature.  I  was  not  a  can- 
didate afterward.  During  this  legis- 
lative period  I  studied  law  and  re- 
moved to  Springfield  to  practice  it. 
In    1S46    I    was   once   elected   to   the 

Lower  House  of  Congress 

I  was  losing  interest  in  politics  until 
the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise aroused  me  again.  What  I  have 
done  since  is  pretty  well  known." 
»  *  * 
What  he  has  done  since  "is  pretty 
well  known."  His  great  debates  with 
Stephen  A.  Douglas;  his  nomination 
for  President;  his  election,  the  great 
Civil  War;  his  Emancipation  Pro- 
clamation; his  second  election;  the 
end  of  the  war;  his  assassinations- 
are  all  history. 


his  time.  But  note  this  significant 
and  important  fact  for  us  to  consider 
and  remember  forever — when  you 
think  of  Washington,  that  he  was 
rich,  is  not  the  first  thing  to  think 
of;  when  you  think  of  Lincoln,  your 
attention  is  not  fastened  on  the  fact 
that  he  was  poor. 

The  two  men  illustrate  the  great 
truth  that  here  in  this  republic  man- 
hood is  supreme,  and  that  manhood 
may  be  attained  by  both  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  by  the  rich  and  the  poor 
equally  and  alike.  Washington  used 
his  wealth  merely  as  an  opportunity, 
something  setting  him  free  and  giv- 
ing him  advantage  in  the  matter  of 
devoting  himself  to  the  service  of  his 
country  and  his  time;  and  Lincoln 
never  dreamed  of  being  overwhelm- 
ed or  oppressed  by  the  consideration 
that  he  was  poor. — Rev.  Jlinot  J. 
Savage. 


The  Supremacy  of  Real  Mauliood  in 
a  Rei)ubllc. 

Washington  was  rich,  one  of  the 
richest  men  in  the  colonies;  Lincoln 
was  poor,  one  of  the  poorest  men  of 


Lincoln's  Gettysburg  Address 


Fourscore  and  seven  yeai-s  ago  our 
fathers  brought  foi-th  upon  tliis  con- 
tinent a  new  nation,  conceived  in  lil>- 
erty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  all  men  are  created  equal. 
Xow  we  are  engaged  in  a  gi'eat  civil 
war,  testing  whether  tliat  nation,  or 
any  nation  so  conceived  and  so  dedi- 
cated, can  long  endure.  We  are  met 
on  a  great  battlefield  of  that  war.  Wo 
have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of 
that  field  as  a  final  resting  place  for 
those  who  hero  gave  their  lives  that 
that  nation  might  live.  It  is  alto- 
gether fitting  and  proper  that  we 
should  do  this. .  But  in  a  larger 
.sense  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot 
consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  tin's 
ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and 
dea<l,  who  stmiggled  here,  have  con- 
secrated it  far  above  our  power  to 
add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little 
note,  nor  long  i-cmember,  what  we 
say  here;  but  it  can  never  forget 
what  they  did  Iiere.  It  is  for  us,  tlu- 
living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  to  the 
unfinished  work  wliich  they  who 
fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be 
dedicated  Iieie  to  the  gi-eat  task  I'e- 
niaining  befci'e  us,  that  from  these 
honored  dead  wo  take  increased  de- 
votion to  that  cause  for  which  they 
gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion; that  we  here  highly  resolve 
that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died 
in  vain;  that  this  nation,  under  God, 
shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom, 
and  that  govenunent  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


IS 
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Be  sure  and  plan  for  Arbor  Day  this  spring.     Set  apart 
one  day  for  the  study  of  birds  also. 


Get  some  physician  in  your  town  to  lecture  to  the 
teachers.  Get  some  dentist  to  talk  on  the  care  of  the 
teeth. 


Do  you  teach  reading  just  to  hear  them  "elocute?" 
Verily  you  shall  have  your  reward  when  you  begin  to 
teach  history  and  geography. 


Every  teacher  should  read  the  recommendations  in  the 
report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
to  the  Governor.     Write  for  a  copy. 


In  -writing  letters,  teachers  should  number  the  pages 
and  arrange  them  according  to  number.  This  is  a  simple 
rule;  yet  it  is  frequently  violated. 


Read  the  article  "Some  Health  Facts  Everbody  Ought 
to  Know."  It  should  occur  then  to  other  Superintendents 
to  have  a  physician  at  least  once  a  month  to  lecture  to 
the  teachers. 


If  you  were  a  housekeeper  and  your  house  should 
present  the  appearance  that  your  school  room  does,  and 
your  yard  was  as  full  of  trash  and  paper,  would  you  be 
embarrassed? 


Durham  County  made  the  best  record  ever  when  it 
apportioned  its  funds  to  the  schools  in  January.  The 
per  capita  apportionment  for  the  entire  county  was  $4.00. 
This  will  insure  a  good  eight  months'  school  all  over  the 
county. 


So  few  teachers  have  any  business  knowledge.  They 
know  nothing  about  book-keeping.  The  workings  of  a 
bank  are  as  foreign  to  them  as  the  conduct  of  the  Nau- 
tilus. They  have  little  knowledge  about  notes;  and  in- 
terest must  fall  under  some  rule  of  Arithmetic. 


Some  schools  have  paid  physicians  who  look  after  the 
health  of  the  children  as  carefully  as  teachers  look  after 
their  mental  and  moral  condition.  While  our  schools 
have  not  yet  reached  that  high  position,  we  can  have  the 
health  physician  or  some  other  physician  come  and 
lecture  at  least  once  a  month  to  the  teachers. 


AVhat  is  the  length  of  your  school  term?  Can't  you 
Carolina  could  have  from  two  to  four  acres  to  cultivate 
about  three  acres  around  the  school  in  cotton,  and 
cleared  over  a  hundred  dollars.  Wouldn't  this  be  fine  to 
add  to  your  school  fund?  And  that  is  teaching  agri- 
culture. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  National  Department  of  Su- 
perintendence will  be  held  in  Chicago,  February  2  3-2  5. 
The  Auditorium  Hotel  will  be  the  headquarters.  Re- 
duced rates  will  be  given  to  all  superintendents  in  North 
Carolina  who  wish  to  attend.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
educational  meetings  in  the  country. 


His  fellow-superintendents  will  regret  to  learn  that 
Mr.  J.  P.  Canady,  of  Johnston  County,  is  suffering  with 
a  broken  arm.  He  was  recently  thrown  from  his  buggy 
in  a  runaway.  But  his  department  in  the  Smithfleld 
Herald  shows  no  signs  of  the  accident.  He  keeps  it  up 
to  the  top-notch  of  interest  all  the  time. 


It  would  be  a  capital  thing  if  every  school  in  North 
Carolina  could  Jiave  from  two  to  four  acres  to  cultivate 
and  let  the  net  proceeds  go  to  the  support  of  the 
school.  It  would  cost  very  little  to  cultivate  the  land,  for 
the  school  and  the  patrons  could  do  the  work.  There  are 
so  many  practical  things  that  could  be  taught  in  this 
manner!  See  what  the  schools  of  Wake  County  are 
doing  in  this  direction.  Supt.  Z.  V.  Judd  tells  about 
the   work  in   a  special   article  in  this  number. 


Hon.  Arthur  Lefevre,  of  Texas,  delivered  a  strong  ad- 
dress in  December  before  the  Texas  Teachers  Association 
on  the  status  of  the  Graded  Schools.  He  advocated 
a  ten-year  course;  six  years  for  the  grammar  school  and 
four  years  for  the  high  school.  He  has  been  preaching 
this  doctrine  for  thirteen  years.  The  schools  in  North 
Carolina  would  do  well  to  consider  this  question.  We 
had  much  to  say  on  this  subject  last  year,  because  many 
school  men  are  making  serious  mistakes. 


No  teacher  should  work  in  a  dingy,  dirty,  school  room. 
In  fact,  he  or  she  should  have  too  much  self-respect,  to 
say  nothing  about  professional  pride.  Whoever  teaches 
in  a  dingy  room  witli  scarred  desks,  dirty  floor,  unpolish- 
ed stove,  mutilated  walls,  is  to  blame.  It  is  not  the  bus- 
iness of  the  superintendent  or  the  community  to  present 
to  the  teacher  a  faultless  school  room,  unless  the  build- 
ing is  just  from  the  hands  of  the  builders.  It  is  the  bus- 
iness of  every  teacher  to  turn  over  to  the  community  at 
the  end  of  school  a  neat,  attractive,  and  well-preserved 
room.     This  is  as  essential  as  making  *ut  the  final  report. 


The  Athenian  is  the  name  of  the  New  Bern  High 
School  Magazine.  It  is  well  edited  and  all  of  the  articles 
are  interesting.  The  people  of  New  Bern  are  interested 
in  its  success.  The  editors  announce  that  five  prizes  are 
offered  by  three  citizens:  Ten  Dollars  by  Mr.  R.  A. 
Munn  for  the  best  history  paper  on  Colonial  New  Bern; 
Mr.  Munger  offers  $7.50  to  be  divided  into  three  prizes: 
For  the  best  poem  and  best  story  written  by  students 
of  the  High  School  and  for  the  best  poem  written  by  a 
student  of  the  Grammar  School;  and  Mr.  H.  C.  White- 
hurst  offers  $2.50  for  the  best  story  written  by  a  student 
of  the  Grammar  School. 
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Until  the  first  of  March  any  teacher  whose  eyes  may 
fall  upon  these  lines  can  get  North  Carolina  Education 
a  whole  year  for  3  5  cents.  If  you  have  not  renewed,  re- 
new now — do  not  wait;  if  you  are  not  a  subscriber,  sub- 
scribe now. 


Are  you  succeeding  poorly  with  some  of  your  work? 
Ask  questions,  naming  the  specific  thing  in  which  you 
want  assistance.  Don't  ask  for  "suggestions  on  school 
room  work,"  any  more  than  you  would  ask  the  clerk 
to  show  you  some  dry  goods;  but  name  the  specific  thing 
which  you  find  difficult — the  book,  subject,  chapter  and 
verse.  Perhaps  some  one  who  is  doing  that  thing  well 
can  help  you  out.  And  it  you  are  succeeding  well  in 
seme  particular  work  usually  esteemed  difficult,  tell 
North  Carolina  Education  about  it.  "I  want  to  know 
what  the  other  fellov/  is  doing,"  writes  one  of  our  finest 
teachers,  "he  is  perhaps  doing  the  very  thing  I  am  ti'ying 
to  do."  And  the  reason  why  we  should  ask  how  others 
do  the  thing  we  are  trying  to  do  is,  that  we  might  then 
really  find  out  what  the  other  fellow  is  doing  and  how 
he  does  it. 


The  Education  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have 

Near  the  close  of  his  address  before  the  General  As- 
sembly of  North  Carolina  the  29th  of  January  on  "The 
Conditions  on  Southern  Farms,"  Dr.  S.  A.  Knapp  gave  a 
remarkably  practical  statement  of  his  views  on  woman's 
education  in  the  South.  So  interesting  were  his  ideas 
that  we  wish  to  quote  for  our  readers  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  report  of  his  speech: 

"Near  the  conclusion  of  his  great  address  Dr.  Kuapp 
gave  utterance  to  some  remarkable  statements  about  the 
woman  of  to-day.  They  are  being  trained  for  the  piano 
and  society  and  not  for  their  job,  he  declared.  They 
mainly  do  the  purchasing  for  the  families  and  their  ig- 
norance of  what  to  purchase  annually  costs  the  nation 
more  than  two  billion  dollars.  Few  women  know  how 
to  select  the  proper  kind  of  food.  Many  a  baby,  he  said, 
has  gone  into  the  other  world  prematurely  because  the 
mother  did  not  know  how  properly  to  care  for  it.  There 
are  three  things.  Dr.  Knapp  said,  a  girl  ought  to  know: 
(1)  What  food  to  purchase  and  how  to  cook  it,  (2)  to 
make  her  own  clothes  and  those  of  the  family,  (3)  to 
nurse  and  doctor  the  family.  She  is  not  fit  for  marriage 
if  she  can't  do  these  things,  the  speaker  said." 


The  Double  Negative  and  Idioms 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  those  whom  the  Charlotte  Ob- 
server classifies  as  "hair-splitters"  and  "technicality- 
mongers"  won't- let  us  put  no  double  bow-knots  in  ne- 
gations which  we  wish  to  make  emphatic.  They  insist 
on  plain  knots  tor  every  occasion  of  denial  and  in  other 
respects  act  as  it  the  rest  of  mankind  had  no  language 
sense  nohow.  One  glory  of  all  great  tongues  is  in  their 
/^  idioms.  Take  these  children  of  its  hours,  of  greatest  need 
from  any  language,  and  you  have  bereft  the  field  of  its 
flowers,  taken  the  tang  from  the  wine.  It  sometimes 
seems  that  the  "technicality-mongers"  have  erred  in 
not  distinguishing  as  they  should  have  done  between 
those  constructions  which  have  become  idiomatic  and 
cannot  be  subject  to  law  without  impairing  the  vigor 
of  the  language  and  those  others  which  cannot  preserve 
the  vigor  of  the  mother  tongue  contrary  to  law.  An 
idiom  is  a  "just  so"  thing  in  human  speech.  It  wasn't 
planted,  it  volunteered;  it  wasn't  bought  out  of  no  store, 


it  was  made;  it  wasn't  raised,  neither,  it  just  grew.  And 
if  an  idiom  should  take  the  form  of  a  double  negative, 
why  is  it  any  the  less  an  idiom?  That  is  a  question  that 
some  of  the  hair-splitters  might  try  to  elucidate. 

We  sympathize  with  the  Charlotte  Observer  in  its 
grief  over  the  fact  that  in  the  confliot  with  the  gram- 
marians the  double  negative  comes  off  a  loser.  When 
language  was  reduced  to  law,  the  idioms  refused  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  Mankind  at  large  has  been  will- 
ing to  proclaim  general  amnesty  in  their  favor;  but  the 
grammarians  have  outlawed  many  of  them,  and  the  gram- 
marians, if  we  may  use  an  idiom  that  has  been  idle  now 
for  several  months,  "have  got  the  machine."  That  is 
why  many  things  happen  that  do  happen. 

But  we  feel  obliged,  before  leaving  the  matter,  to  copy 
for  the  sake  of  the  fine  tribute  it  bears  to  our.  mother 
tongue  our  contemporary's  very  terse  statement  of  the 
grievance,  it  holds  against  the  grammarians:  "That  lan- 
guage whose  rich  freedom  from  rule  for  rule's  sake  is 
half  its  greatness  has  been  bound  with  a  shackle  which 
the  most  rule-cramped  languages  in  existence  do  not 
wear." 


For  Our  March  Number 

We  cannot  now  tell  about  all  the  good  things  we  ex- 
pect to  have  in  the  March  number  of  Noitli  Carolina  Ed- 
ucation, but  we  will  mention  some  that  we  already  have 
in  hand.  To  begin  with,  there  are  (1)  the  article  on 
the.  Farnivillo  Schools,  by  Prof.  E.  M.  Rollins,  which  was 
crowded  out  this  month,  (2)  Frcslunau  Eugli.sh  at  the 
University,  Ijy  Prof.  James  M.  Grainger,  and  (3)  Nature 
Study  Gaines  lor  the  Primary  Classes,  by  Miss  Lucy 
Brooks,  of  the  Kinston  Graded  Schools,  which  follows  up 
the  fine  article  of  a  kindred  nature  contributed  by  her 
to  the  present  number.  The  Future  of  Nature  Study 
suggests  an  interesting  field  through  which  our  readers 
will  be  conducted  by  Dr.  F.  L.  Stevens,  with  whom  na- 
ture study  is  a  passion. 

A  delightful  human  interest  story  is  told  by  Miss 
Nancy  M.  Watkins,  of  Monroe  Graded  Schools,  who  will 
give  an  account  of  a  visit  to  The  Haunts  of  John  Bur- 
rouglis,  in  which  Burroughs  does  not  appear;  but  the 
I'ounts  of  this  exquisite  nature  writer  are  made  interest- 
ing, nevertheless. 

Then  there  will  be  some  interesting  letters  from  the 
county  superintendents  and  from  the  schools.  Supt.  F. 
T.  Wooten  will  tell  of  ProgTcss  in  Columbus  County, 
Supt.  C.  C.  Wright  reports  Continued  .^dvanooment  in 
Wilkes  County,  and  the  work  of  Friondsliip  State  High 
School  on  R.  F.  D.  1,  Burlington,  is  the  subject  of  a 
short  letter  from  Principal  P.  E.  Shaw — in  fact  all  three 
of  these  letters  possess  the  virtue  of  great  brevity  and 
great  interest.  Of  like  character  also  is  a  letter  from 
Prof.  J.  W.  Strassell,  telling  of  the  Progress  of  the  Cher- 
ryville  Schools. 

Actual  Class  Room  Work  in  two  rooms  of  the  Greens- 
boro schpols,  as  observed  and  described  by  Superintendent 
W.  H.  Swift,  will  form  one. of  the  most  interesting  ar- 
ticles ever  published  in  No.th  Carolina  Educ.ition. 

All  of  thoSe  articles,  with  other  special  features  and 
tlic  departments,  will  justify  our  readers  in  expecting 
another  good  number  of  North  Carolina  Education  in 
March. 
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The    Xoi-th    Carolina    Booklet    for 

January  contains  lOS  handsomely 
IH-inted  and  very  readable  pages.  The 
number  treats  principally  of  the 
Mecklenb^irg  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. Jlr.  Bruce  Craven  argu- 
ing in  favor  of  the  Declaration  as  an 
actual  historical  event,  and  Mr.  A. 
S.  Salley,  Jr.,  arguing  in  support  of 
the  contrary  view.  This  historical 
quarterly  is  published  by  the  North 
Carolina  Society  of  the  Daughters  of 
the  Revolution  and  edited  by  Miss 
Mary  Hilliard  Hiuton  and  Mrs.  E.  E. 
Jloffit.  It  occupies  a  distinguished 
place  in  North  Carolina  historical 
literature  and  its  editors  have  done 
the  State  no  small  service  in  giving 
permanent  form  to  so  many  valuable 
historical  papers.  It  is  published  in 
Raleigh  and  the  price  is  only  one 
dollar  a  year. 

Coleman's  New  Laboratoi-y  Manual 
of  Physics.  By  S.  E.  Coleman,  S.  B., 
A.  M.,  Head  of  Science  Department. 
and  Instructor  in  Physics,  High 
School.  Oakland,  Cal.  Cloth,  12mo, 
264  pages,  illustrated.  Price,  60 
cents.  American  Book  Company, 
New   York,   Cincinnati,   and   Chicago. 

This  volume,  containing  seventy- 
six  experiments,  is  distinctly  a  lab- 
oratory guide  for  the  pupil.  It  aims 
to  present  a  maximum  of  physics  with 
a  minimum  of  manipulation.  Every 
experiment  given  is  a  physical  ex- 
periment, and  serves  a  definite  pur- 
pose in  the  general  plan  of  the 
course — it  contributes  something  of 
positive  value  in  the  unfolding  of 
that  plan.  The  experiments  have 
been  chosen  and  planned  with  a 
due  regard  to  a  reasonable  economy 
in  quantitative  results.  References 
to  all  the  standard  text-books  have 
been  included,  thus  rendering  the 
manual  equally  suitable  for  use  witli 
each.  All  the  college  entrance  re- 
quirements  have  been  fully  met. 


.Agriculture   for   Southern   Schools. 

By  John  Frederick  Duggar,  Director 
of  Alabama  Agricultural  Station  and 
Professor  of  Agriculture  in  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute.  Cloth,  340 
pages. 

This  is  a  book  that  it  would  do 
any  wide-awake  farmer  boy  good  all 
over  to  read.  It  gives  the  science,  the 
reason  why,  of  farming  and  in 
straightforward,  simple  language 
leads  the  reader  into  practical  nature 
study.  This  little  volume  of  340 
pages  and  6.5  chapters  treats  of  soils, 
fertilizers,  crops,  flowers,  fruit  and 
forest  trees,  diseases  and  insects  the 
farmer  boy  should  fight,  live  stock, 
feeding,  and  dairying.  Valuable  ta- 
bles are  given  in  an  appendix.  All 
through  the  pages  it  is  profusely  il- 
lustrated with  attractive  pictures  in- 


cluding, those  which  show  the  im- 
proved types  of  the  horse,  beef  and 
dairy  cows,  the  White  Leghorn  hen 
thai  laid  216  eggs  in  ten  months, 
and  so  on.  It  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  subject  of  agriculture  could  be 
presented  in  more  attractive  form 
for  study  in  Southern  schools. 

Fomian's  Essentials  in  Civil  Gov- 
ernment. By  S.  E.  Forman,  Ph.  D. 
Cloth,  12mo.  224  pages,  illustrated. 
Price  60  cents.  American  Book 
Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati  and 
Chicago. 

This  little  book  is  one  of  the  very 
finest  works  on  civil  government  that 
we  have  seen.  Intended  for  the  last 
years  of  grammar  school  and  the 
first  years  of  the  high  school.  It  aims 
to  establish  high  political  ideals,  to 
promote  good  citizenship.  Inciden- 
tally, it  teaches  many  important 
facts  concerning  the  forms  and 
workings  of  our  government. 

Each  lesson  in  civics  is  made  a  les- 
son in  political  ethics.  Good  citizen- 
ship is  recognized  to  be  an  affair 
both  of  the  head  and  of  the  heart. 
The  general  subject  of  government 
and  the  duties  of  the  various  gov- 
ernment officers  are  treated  with 
considerable  fullness.  With  its  il- 
lustrations, clear  type,  lucid  arrange- 
ment, captivating  style,  and  helpful 
index,  this  little  book  cannot  fail  to 
arouse  enthusiasm  over  the  too  often 
dull  subject  of  civil  government  in 
every  teacher  and  pupil  that  uses  it. 


Cuniniings's  Nature  Study  for  Pi'i- 
inai-y  (Ji-ades.  By  Horace  M.  Cum- 
mings,  B.  S.,  Former  Supervisor  of 
Nature  Study,  State  Normal  School, 
University  of  Utah.  Cloth,  12  mo, 
ISO  pages,  with  illustrations.  Price 
?1.00.  American  Book  Company, 
New  York,   Cincinnati,  and   Chica,go. 

Teachers  who  are  at  a  loss  for 
means  and  devices  to  make  school  life 
interesting  to  their  pupils  will  find  a 
real  treasure  in  this  charming  little 
book.  It  is  a  well  illustrated  and  very 
helpful  manual  for  the  first  three 
grades.  The  children  are  interest- 
ed in  the  various  forms  of  life  by 
constant  appeal  to  their  instinct  to 
investigate  and  their  love  of  imita- 
tion. The  outlines  given,  to  be  de- 
veloped by  the  teacher,  are  based 
upon  familiar  experiences  and  facts, 
and  many  field  lessons  are  arranged 
for.  Pupils  are  encouraged  to  make 
original  observations  and  experi- 
ments, and  to  give  natural  principles 
their  practical  applications.  In  ad- 
dition to  animal  and  plant  life,  the 
lessons  deal  with  physics,  physiology, 
and  hygiene.  Suggestions  are  given 
for  making  apparatus  and   materials 


and  for  caring  for  a  school  garden. 
The  many  illustrations  are  clear  and 
helpful,  the  book  is  the  result  of 
over  ten  years'  test  of  the  lessons  in 
the  class  room,  and  is  suitable  for 
use  in  any  part  of  the  country.  Put 
into  your  school  the  nature  study 
plans  here  mapped  out  and,  oftener 
than  ever  before,  you  can  say  good- 
bye to  dull  hours  in  your  school 
work. 

Jl 

Jolinson's  Songs  Evei-j'  One  Should 
Know.  Edited  by  Clifton  Johnson. 
Cloth,  square  8vo,  208  pages.  Price. 
50  cents.  American  Book  Company, 
New   York,   Cincinnati,   and  Chicago. 

A  collection  of  2  00  favorite  songs 
for  general  use  in  schools  and  homes 
This  is  an  especially  attractive  vol- 
ume, both  in  make-up  and  in  con- 
tents. The  selections  are  character- 
ized by  a  vigorous  and  easily  caught 
melody,  and  are  never  complicated  or 
involved.  They  can  all  be  sung  by 
persons  of  ordinary  musical  knowl- 
edge and  can  be  played  readily  by 
such  persons  on  the  piano  or  organ. 


MacConnell's  Standard  Songs  and 
Choruses     for     High     Schools.        By 

Marie  P.  MacConnell,  Director  of 
Music,  High  Schools,  New  York  City. 
Cloth,  Svo,  256  pages.  Price,  75 
cents.  American  Book  Company, 
New  York.  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  collec- 
tion of  standard  and  classical,  rather 
than  popular  songs  for  schools. 

In  the  book  are  ninety-eight  selec- 
tions, comprising  part  songs,  excerpts 
from  operas  and  oratorios,  choruses, 
and  folk  songs,  in  which  special  at- 
tention has  been  paid  to  the  voice 
range  for  all  parts.  Some  of  the  clas- 
sical songs  of  Schumann,  Schubert, 
Grieg,  and  others  are  given  in  the 
original  version  for  one  voice,  thus 
enabling  all  the  singers  to  learn  the 
original  melody.  For  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  songs  from  German  com- 
posers original  translations  of  the 
words  have  been  made;  while  in  the 
case  of  a  few  of  these  songs  both  are 
German  and  the  Englisli  words  are 
given.  But  it  is  not  wholly  given  to 
songs  and  music  of  this  class,  and 
in  very  attractive  form  will  be  found 
many  standard  songs  which  have 
won  a  place  they  can  not  lose  among 
the  melodies  which  live  in  the  mem- 
ory and  hearts  of  so  many. 

The  way  orders  are  pouring  in,  it 
looks  like  every  teacher  in  North 
Carolina  takes  Education,  and  that 
all  of  them  want  a  copy  of  The 
County  Examiner,  the  latest  and 
best  Normal  Question  Book,  made 
especially  for  teachers  preparing  for 
an  examination.  If  you  want  a  copy 
send  75  cents  in  stamps,  money  or- 
der or  by  registered  mail  to  The 
Teachers'  Supply  Company,  Grayson, 
Kentucky. 
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The  Life  and  Words  of  Abraham  Lincoln 

The  Man,  His  Making,  and  His  Creed  Two  Charming 
Little  Books  Telling  About  the  Life  and  Times  of  Lin- 
coln, With  Selections  From  His  Speeches  and  Writings.*    _ 


The  centenary  o£  Abraham  Lin- 
coln's birthday  brings  a  flood  o£  Lin- 
coln literature,  but  only  that  portion 
of  it  which  is  new  or  exceptionally 
well  done  is  likely  to  survive.  That 
which  was  good  and  enduring  about 
this  remarkable  man  before  this  cen- 
tenary will  remain  so  still.  Aud  it 
is  of  two  charming  little  books  of 
this  class  that  we  want  to  say  some- 
thing now.  They  were  written  be- 
fore this  centenary  had  any  particu- 
lar place  in  the  thoughts  of  their 
authors  and  they  give  in  compact 
form  a.  better  presentation  of  the 
life  and  times  and  political  creed  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  than  we  know  of 
in  similar  compass  anywhere  else. 

Here  is  one  of  them:  "Abraham 
Lincoln;  a  True  Story,"  with  a  dedi- 
cation to  "The  Schoolboys  of  Amer- 
ica." .  It  has  a  charm  of  style  and 
matter  which  holds  the  reader's  in- 
terest from  beginning  to  end.  It  is 
not  a  biography  only;  it  is  more;  it 
is  a  picture  of  those  days  and  times 
— a  portrayal  of  the  manner  of  life 
the  people  lived,  of  the  political  ques- 
tions which  agitated  their  minds 
and  hearts,  and  a  fascinating  story 
of  the  growth  of  the  republic  and  of 
the  spirit  of  liberty  which  made  it 
possible.  But  even  as  a  biography 
alone  it  is  full  of  absorbing  interest. 
It  relates,  without  a  dull  page,  the 
story  of  the  times,  the  making,  the 
life,  the  beliefs,  and  the  end  of  this 
remarkable  and  truly  good  man. 
The  little  book  is  attractive  in  illus- 
trations and  printing,  and  with  the 
pictures  of  Lincoln  and  the  log  cabin 
and  the  rail-splitter's  axe  and  wedge 
on  the  front  cover  catches  the  atten- 
tion at  once. 

The  other  book  Is  scarcely  less  en- 
tertaining and  instructive  than  the 
one  just  described.  It  is  entitled: 
"The  Words  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  for 
Use  in  Schools."  This,  too,  is  an  at- 
tractively printed  volume  and  con- 
tains eight  or  nine  illustrations  re- 
lating to  the  public  life  of  Lincoln. 
The  speeches  and  writings  of  Lincoln 
are  good  models  of  a  terse,  compact, 
pure  and  sincere  English  style  and 
as  such  are  worthy  of  careful  study. 
The  "Words  of  Lincoln"  contains 
many  such  selections,  from  his 
famous  speech  at  Springfield,  Illinois, 
in  1S5S,  to  his  last  public  address 
on  April  11,  1S65,  four  days  before 
his  death.  In  addition  to  these  the 
book  contains  Lincoln's  favorite 
poem    and   extracts    from    historians, 


writ- 
sub- 


biograpliers,    and   poets    whose 
ins  throw   light  upon  the  main 
ject  matter. 

As  we  intimated  at  the  outset,  we 
know  of  no  two  books  of  similar  size 
and  price  in  which  so  instructive  and 
fascinating  an  account  may  be  had 
of  the  life,  times,  and  words  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 


MAKE  THE  AVT5LKIN  RING. 


'ABRAHAM  LINCOLN:  A  True  Llle.  By 
James  Baldwin.  Cloth,  282  pages  and  index. 
Price  60  cents.    American  Book  Company. 

THE  WCIRHS  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 
For  use  in  schools.  Selected,  arranged  and 
annotated  by  Isaac  Thomas,  Principal  oi 
the  High  School,  Burlington,  Vt.  Cloth  : 
Illustrated.  270  pages.  Price  fv5  cents. 
American  Book  Company,  New  York  City. 


The  Very  Songs  for  Your  School 
Children  Abound  in  a  Now  Collec- 
tion Just  Issued  by  a  North  Caro- 
lina Teacher. 

No  sooner  had  our  eyes  run  down 
a  column  of  the  index  and  glanced 
over  a  few  pages  of  this  new  book 
than  we  felt  like  exclaiming,  "Hur- 
rah! Here  it  is — a  song  book  for 
North  Carolina  Schools!"  Music  and 
melody  and  singing — how  they  add 
to  the  joy  of  school  days  and  to  the 
delight  of  school  work!  And  if  the 
music  and  songs  are  just  what  you 
want,  then  all  the  greater  is  the 
joy  of  making  melody  with  them. 

If  you  are  teaching  in  a  North  Car- 
olina school,  this  new  book,  by  Miss 
Mary  Best  Jones,  of  Wilmington, 
contains  the  songs  you  want  to  sing. 
In  the  first  place,  there  are  in  it 
both  "The  Old  North  State,"  and 
"Ho!  for  Carolina" — words  and  four- 
part  music  for  both  of  these  stirring 
songs.  This  is  the  first  time,  so  far 
as  we  know,  that  both  of  these  fine 
pieces  of  patriotic  melody  have  been 
accessible  to  North  Carolina  schools 
in  a  book  of  this  kind.  This  alone  is 
something  to  be  proud  of  in  this  new 
collection  of  school  songs. 

But  the  book  is  praiseworthy  in 
other  respects.  It  contains  also 
"America,"  "Dixie,"  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner,"  "The  Homespun 
Girl,"  "Bonnie  Blue  Flag,"  and  other 
patriotic  songs.  It  is  to  be  accounted 
good  fortune  that  all  these  may  now 
be  had  in  a  single  collection.  And 
then,  there  are  those  matchless  mol- 
oies  about  which  ten  thousand  ten- 
der memories  hang,  like  "Home, 
Sweet  Home,"  "The  Old  Folks  at 
Home,"  and  "My  Old  Kentucky 
Home" — these,  too,  both  words  and 
music  are  to  be  found  in  this  excel- 
lent collection.  Songs  in  lighter 
vein  and  merrier  mood  a,re  not  neg- 
lected. "The  Bumblebee's  Party," 
"Three  Blind  Mice,"  and  "Little 
Cherry  Blossom"  "u'ill  greatly  please 
the  little  folks. 

For  morning  or  evening  exercises 
a  number  of  hymns  are  provided, 
and  the  religious  element  in  such  ex- 
ercises has  not  been  overlooked. 
"Awake,  My  Soul,"  "Jerusalem,  the 
Golden,"    "Joy  to   the   World,"    "On- 


ward Christian  Soldiers,"  "Lead 
Kindly  Light,"  are  some  of  the 
"psalms,  hymns,  and  spiritual  songs" 
which  lend  completeness  to  this  very 
welcome  book  of  school  songs. 

Welcome  is  not  used  amiss.  The 
appearance  of  such  a  book  is  a  happy 
circumstance  for  North  Carolina 
schools.  We  are  glad  that  the  author 
cherished  such  an  idea  and  has  given 
it  expression  with  such  fine  skill. 
We  are  glad  that  the  publishers  have 
made  such  an  attractive  book.  If 
you  are  a  teacher  or  a  superinten- 
dent read  the  advertisement  on  the 
last  page  of  this  number  of  Noitlx 
Carolina  Education  and  then  arrange 
somehow  or  somehow  else  to  get  a 
supply  of  these  books  for  your  school 
before  the  commencement  season 
comes.  A  page  of  the  music  is  shown 
in  the  American  Book  Company's  ad- 
vertisement on  the  last  page  of  this 
issue. 


THE   TEACHER   AT    WORK. 


Hero  is  a  Practical  Handbook  for 
Teachers  That  Has  Grown  Kiglit 
Out   of   Actual   Experience. 

If  you  are  going  to  be  a  teacher 
try  to  be  a  good  one.  Learning  from 
the  experience  of  others  is  a  work 
of  the  wise  and  progressive  in  every 
calling  of  life.  And  those  teachers 
who  learn  from  the  work  of  others 
form  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Ob- 
servation, study,  work — these  are 
three  strong  points  in  the  methods 
of  all  successful  teachers.  And  a 
book  that  is  made  up  of  live  stimu- 
lating chapters  on  these  very  sub- 
jects should  prove  an  invaluable 
help  to  the  studious  teacher.  Such 
a  book  is  "The  Teacher  at  Work," 
written  out  of  years  of  experience  by 
Prof.  AVilbur  H.  Bender,  Supervisor 
of  the  Advanced  Training  Depart- 
ment of  the  Iowa  State  Normal 
School.  As  a  manual  of  suggestions 
and  directions  for  the  teacher  actu- 
ally at  work,  it  is  a  treasure. 

An  idea  of  what  this  manual  con- 
tains may  be  had  from  a  reading  of 
the  advertisement  which  appears  on 
another  page — but  only  au  idea.  The 
style  of  presentation  and  compact 
fulness  and  variety  of  contents  can 
be  fully  appreciated  only  by  reading 
the  book  itself.  The  chapter  which 
closes  the  volume  is  headed  "From 
Friday  Noon  to  Monday  Noon,"  and 
is  one  of  the  most  suggestive  and 
helpful  in  the  book.  In  the  splendid 
chapter  on  "Discipline"  a  section  is 
devoted  to  "Quotation  as  a  Factor 
in  Discipline."  And  this,  too,  forms 
au  exceedingly  valuable  feature  of 
the  book.  But  as  soon  as  one  begins 
to  single  out  good  points  in  '  The 
Teacher  at  Work"  he  is  tempted  to 
go  through  the  entire  contents.  We 
urge  those  of  our  public  school  teach- 
ers who  have  not  read  this  little 
book  to  get  it  and  make  it  a  part  of 
their  "working  tools"  in  school 
work. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION. 


Buie"s  Creek  Academy  opened  the 
s])ring  terra  with  about  75  new  stu- 
dents, making  more  than  four  hun- 
dred enrolled    luring  the  year. 

The  University  has  recently  re- 
ceived two  valuable  donations.  The 
widow  of  the  late  Dr.  Peter  E.  Hines, 
of  Raleigh,  has  donated  Dr.  Hines' 
library  of  about  1,000  volumes.  Mr. 
Henry  Weil,  of  Goldsboro,  gave 
?.5,000  to  the  general  library  fund. 
This  is   I\Ir.   Weil's   second   donation. 

The  I.  0.  O.  F.  Orphanage,  near 
Goldsboro,  has  suffered  a  loss  of 
18,000  or  $9,000  by  fire.  The  loss 
was  fairly  well  covered  by  insur- 
ance. Though  many  of  the  children 
were  asleep  when  the  fire  occurred. 
10  o'clock  at  night,  all  escaped  from 
the  buildings  without  injury. 

One's  birthday  is  a  good  time  for 
one  to  give  as  well  as  well  as  to  re- 
ceive presents.  Jlr.  Solomon  Weil, 
of  Goldsboro.  .gav..  .?.5.000  to  the 
Goldsboro  Hospital  un  his  birthday, 
the  5th  of  January.  In  case,  how- 
ever, this  hospital  ceases  to  exist, 
the  $5,000  is  to  go  to  the  Goldsboro 
graded  schools. 

Under  the  excellent  management 
of  Prof.  JI.  B.  Dry,  the  Gary  High 
School  lias  reached  the  high-water 
mark  of  its  history.  The  enrollment 
10  date  is  three  hundred.  Of  this 
number  there  are  seventy-eight 
boarders  and  eighty-eight  coming 
from  outside  the  local  school  dis- 
trict. Fifteen  counties  of  North 
Carolina  and  three  counties  of  South 
Carolina  are  represented.  There  are 
nineteen  members  of  the  Senior 
Class. 

The  enrollment  in  the  Durham 
city  schools  for  the  fall  term  is 
3,059.  Of  this  number  1,909  are 
white  and  1,090  are  colored.  The 
high  school  enrolled  410.  This  is 
about  2  0  per  cent  of  the  total  enroll- 
ment in  the  white  schools.  What  oth- 
er school  of  this  size  can  show  such 
good  results?  Of  this  number  222 
are  girls  and  IS.S  are  boys — another 
good  showin.g,  for  the  boys  are  held 
in  school. 

Winston's  new  High  School  build- 
ing, one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind,  to 
be  found,  was  opened  for  work  the 
latter  part  of  January.  The  school 
board  is  a  progressive  one  and  is 
composed  of:  Mr.  J.  C.  Buxton, 
chairman;  Messrs.  W.  A.  Wilkin- 
son, Robert  W.  Gorrell.  B.  F.  Hunt- 
ley, T.  L.  Vaughn  and  W.  S.  Snipes, 
superintendent.  The  primary  classi- 
fication of  the  high  school  will  be- 
gin with  what  is  now  known  as  the 
seventh  grade,  comprising  about  J.20 


pupils,  who  will  be  divided  into  three 
divisions,  in  charge  of  Miss  Mary 
Medearis,  Miss  Eleanor  Follin  and 
Miss  Anna  Buxton. 

Mr.  Walter  Clark,  Jr.,  of  Raleigh, 
has  been  chosen  to  be  the  Alumni 
Orator  at  the  A.  &  M.  College  com- 
mencement. This  address  will  be 
followed  by  the  annual  alumni  ban- 
quet. 

The  graded  schools  of  New  Bern 
were  closed  on  January  2  2nd  for  an 
indefinite  period  on  account  of  scar- 
let fever.  There  were  several  cases 
of  the  disease  in  the  city,  but  only 
two  have  died.  The  schools  were 
closed   only  for   precaution. 

On  January  2  2nd  fire  destroyed 
Oak  Level  school  house  at  Westrays, 
fifteen  miles  from  Spring  Hope.  This 
was  a  four-room,  modern  school 
house.  Besides  the  school  house  a 
$400  piano  was  burned.  The  fire 
took  place  at  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning;   origin  unlvnown. 

Supt.  W.  B.  Fearing  is  preparing 
to  hold  a  meeting  of  the  Dare  coun- 
ty public  school  teachers  at  Manteo 
some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  Feb- 
ruary. .  Homes  will  be  provided  for 
the  visitors.  One  or  more  ladies 
from  each  school  district  will  be  in- 
vited to  organize  a  Betterment  Assio- 
ciation. 

Dr.  Edwin  Mims.  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, whose  worlt  at  the  University 
of  Virginia  Summer  School  last  year 
was  so  thoroughly  appreciated  by  the 
student  body,  will  be  a  member  of 
the  Summer  School  faculty  again 
this  year.  Mr.  John  J.  Blair  is  also 
expected  to  have  a  place  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Summer  school  faculty. 

The  Monroe  High  School  boys  and 
the  Matthews  State  High  School  boys 
had  a  joint  debate  in  January.  The 
subject  was.  "Resolved  that  Trusts 
and  Combines  are  Endangering  the 
United  States  Government."  The  de- 
bate was  held  at  Matthews  and  a 
large  crowd  went  out  from  Monroe. 
The  Matthews  boys  defended  the 
negative  and  won  the  debate. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Duplin 
County  Woman's  Betterment  Asso- 
ciation at  Warsaw  on  January  the 
23rd  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Mclver,  of 
Greensboro,  field  Secretary  of  the 
State  Betterment'  Association,  deliv- 
ered an  inspiring  address.  A  help- 
ful paper  was  also  read  by  Miss 
Charlotte  Ireland  of  the  Goldsboro 
schools.  Many  new  names  were  add- 
ed to  the  roll  of  members.  The  next 
meeting  will  be  held  at  Wallace  on 
the  20th  of  this  montli. 


AgTieulturc  at  the  March  Mooting. 

The  subject  of  study  at  the  March 
meeting  (l^th)  of  the  Johnston 
County  Teachers'  Association  is  Ag- 
riculture. Every  teacher  in  the  coun- 
ty— those  who  can  altend  the  meet- 
ing and  those  who  cannot  attend — is 
asked  to  write  a  short  essay  of  not 
more  than  five  minutes'  length  on 
some  subject  in  Stevens'  Agriculture. 
A  list  of  suggestive  subjects  will  be 
given  later,  though  each  teacher  can 
select  any  other  subject.  Essays  may 
not  be  read,  but  handed  in  to  a  com- 
mittee. Superintendent  Canaday  an- 
nounces that  the  teachers  who  attend 
the  county  meeting  can  draw  their 
salaries  on  the  same  trip.  It  must 
be  a  pretty  plutocratic  teacher  who 
would  decline  an  invitation  like  that. 


Progress  at  Higli   Point. 

At  High  Point  the  daily  attendance 
for  the  present  session  has  been 
greater  than  ever  before,  in  the  face 
of  a  decrease  of  160  in  the  school 
census:  and  yet  there  are  500  chil- 
dren in  the  district  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  who  are  out  of  school. 
In  a  recent  address  in  High  Point, 
Supt.  Howell  emphasized  three  great- 
ly needed  departures  from  present 
school  conditions:  (1)  Compulsory 
school  attendance  to  get  into  the 
schools  the  children  who  ought  to 
be  there;  (2)  better  school  accom- 
modations, for  the  schools!  are  crowd- 
ed with  the  present  attendance; 
(3)  manual  training.  The  Junior  Or- 
der of  High  Point  is  greatly  inter- 
ested in  the  school  problems  and  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  confer  with 
the  School  Board. 


A  Unique  School  Rally  in  Anson. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  John  T.  Pat- 
rick made  a  tour  of  the  public 
schools  of  Anson  County  and  urged 
the  value  of  beginnin,!;  a  bank  ac- 
count and  offered  many  cash  prizes 
to  the  pupils  who  would  make  axe- 
helves  that  excelled  the  others;  prizes 
also  to  the  school  with  the  greatest 
per  cent  present  at  the  educational 
rally  at  Wadesboro  when  the  prizes 
were  awarded.  The  result  was  a 
tremendous  inpouring  of  the  school 
population  of  Anson  into  Wadesboro 
on  the  5th  of  February.  The  ex- 
hibits contained  four  hundred  ave- 
handles.  President  D.  H.  Hill  of 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege and  State  Auditor  B.  F.  Dixon 
made  addresses.  Mr.  F.  C.  Thomas,  of 
^VadP?boro,  the  originator  of  the  in- 
dustrial idea  in  the  schools  of  An- 
son County,  told  of  his  experiences. 
Mrs.  Eugene  Heard,  of  Middleton, 
Ga..  an  expert  in  Industrial  educa- 
tion, was  present  and  explained  her 
methods  of  work.  Thirty  schools 
were  represented  with  over  1,000 
pupils  singing  in  a  procession  with 
wagons  and  gay  colors.  All  in  all.  It 
was  a  unique  and  most  remarkable 
(3(Jucatioj)al  ijjeeting. 
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Enterprising  Children. 

In  the  community  of  the  Holly 
Springs  school  in  Wake  County,  the 
people  have  such  a  way  of  doing 
things  for  their  school  that  the  child- 
ren also  have  contracted  the  habit. 
A  week  or  two  ago,  learning  that 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Andrews,  of  Raleigh, 
wanted  some  evergreens  for  decora- 
tive purposes,  a  number  of  pupils  of 
the  Holly  Springs  school  set  to  work 
to  supply  the  need.  They  went  into 
the  woods  out  of  school  hours  and 
gathered  the  trailing  cedar,  long  leaf 
pine  and  galax;  and  the  next  morn- 
ing some  of  their  number  set  out 
before  day  and  carried  the  decorative 
greens  to  Raleigh,  a  distance  of  fif- 
teen miles.  Nor  should  mention  he 
omitted  of  the  excellent  spirit  of  Mrs. 
Andrews;  for  by  preference  she  gave 
the  school  children  the  opportunity. 
The  money  received  by  the  children 
for  their  decorative  greens  goes  to 
the  library  fund  of  their  school. 


(•'iislouiii  Hcttcriuont  Association. 

'I'he  Woman's  Betterment  Associ- 
ation just  formed  in  Gastonia  will  be 
heard  from.  Watch  it  take  a  place 
among  the  foremost  organizations  of 
its  kind  in  the  State.  The  organiza- 
tion begins  work  with  s.eventy  ac- 
tive and  about  150  associate  mem- 
bers. Mrs.  A.  A.  McLean  is  Presi- 
dent; Mrs.  D.  E.  McConnell,  First 
Vice-President;  Mrs.  W.  .T.  Clifford. 
Second  Vice-President;  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Warren.  Recording  Secretary:  Mrs. 
R.  M.  Johnston,  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary; Mrs.  L.  L.  Hardin.  Treasurer. 
Following  are  some  of  the  excellent 
things  which  the  Sanitary  Commit- 
tee, under  the  chairmanship  of  Mrs. 
D.  R.  La  Far  is  working  to  ob- 
tain: (1)  An  individual  drinking 
cup  for  each  child,  (2)  monthly 
fumigation  of  the  school  building. 
(3)  examination  of  the  children's 
eyes  and  report  of  defective  vision 
to  parents,  (4)  examination  of  chil- 
dren for  contagious  skin  diseases, 
(5)   appointment  of  a  city  physician. 


BAPTIST   ITNWERSrrY  OBSERVES 
POUNDER'S    DAY. 


This  School  for  Young  Women  Was 
Ten  Years  Old  January  28. 

"Founder's  Day"  at  the  Baptist 
University  for  Women  in  Raleigh, 
was  celebrated  .January  2Sth.  on 
which  day  the  institution  was 
ten  years  old.  A  large  audience 
was  present,  and  the  processional 
and  other  hymns  by  the  school  and 
the  addresses  by  President  R.  T. 
Vann,  Rev.  O.  L.  Stringfield,  and  Dr. 
Henry  Louis  Smith,  in  the  order 
named,  composed  an  interesting  and 
very  edifying  program. 

Mr.  Stringfield.  who  was  field 
agent  for  the  school  in  its  darkest 
days,  gave  some  reminiscences — ■ 
touched    with    both    Jjumor    and    pa- 


thos— of    his    work    of    fifteen    years 
ago,  in   which   he  traveled   the   State 
from  one   end  to  the  other   to   raise 
funds  with  which  to  found  the  insti-  ' 
tution. 

Dr.  Smith  spoke  on  "Higher  Edu- 
cation as  a  Field  for  Christian  Phil- 
anthropy," and  made  a  profound  im- 
pression upon  his  hearers.  Mr.  W. 
N.  Jones,  who  presided  at  the  meet- 
ing, declared  that  the  address  would 
do  great  good  and  wished  that  it 
could  be  heard  throughout  the  en- 
tire country. 

President  Vann's  historical  ad- 
dress was  a  valuable  short  history  of 
the  University,  and  we  quote  from  it 
a  single  paragraph,  into  which  a 
great  deal  of  history  has  been  com- 
pressed: 

"The  growth  of  the  school  has 
been  steady  and  rapid.  Notwith- 
standing the  three-fold  increase  in 
its  dormitory  space,  only  thrice  at 
the  opening  of  its  sessions  has  it 
been  able  to  furnish  rooms  for  all 
who  applied.  Its  chapel  has  had  to 
be  enlarged  twice.  Beginning  with 
one  building,  two  hundred  and  twen- 
ty students,  twenty-one  officers  and 
teachers,  scant  musical  and  scientific 
equipment,  no  library  and  a  debt  of 
$43,000,  it  is  able  to  report  in  nine 
years  six  buildings,  three  hundred 
and  ninety  students,  thirty-five  offi- 
cers and  teachers,  a  library  with 
2.000  volumes,  an  equipment  of  ll.'i,- 
000.  a  plant  appraised  at  $200,000. 
and  an  endowment  of  $37,000.  The 
standard  has  been  raised  in  a  num- 
ber of  the  departments,  and  schools 
of  Pedagogy  and  Bible  respectively 
have  been  added  to  the  course  of  in- 
struction. The  total  number  of -stu- 
dents matriculated,  including  the 
enrollment  of  the  present  session  to 
date  is  t,S04,  and  the  average  en- 
rollment   per   session   is    319." 


A  .VOTABLE  EDVC^TIOXAL  MEET- 
ING. 


The  Legislature  Urged  to  IMake  a 
Bond  Issue  of  $1,000,000  for  Edu- 
cation— Supt.  W.  H.  Ragsd,-ile'i* 
Eloquent  Plea  for  the  Teachers. 

The  evening  of  the  5th  day  of 
February  was  the  occasion  of  a  no- 
table educational  meeting  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  Raleigh. 
The  House  and  Senate  Committees 
on  Education  and  Appropriations 
dressed  by  ex-Governor  Thos..  J.  Jar- 
held  a  joint  meeting  and  were  ad- 
vis  fwho  was  inaugurated  as  Gover- 
nor just  thirty  years  before).  Presi- 
dent F.  P.  Venable  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity. President  D.  H.  Hill  of  the 
A.  &  M.  College,  and  President  J.  I. 
Foust  of  the  State  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial College,  and  other  speakers. 

These  speakers  favored  immediate 
enlargement  of  the  State's  education- 
al facilities,  even  to  the  extent  of  a 
million  dollar  bond  issue  for  that 
purpose.    Ex-Governor  Jaryis  review- 


ed the  march  of  education  and  wealth 
in  North  Carolina  for  the  past  thirty 
years  and  declared: 

"You  cannot  put  too  much  money 
in  education.  You  can't  have  an  in- 
dustrial progress  in  any  country 
where  it  is  not  led  by  intelligence  and 
education.  Ignorance  things  nothing 
and  oes  nothing.  Intelligence  things 
great  thoughts  and  does  great  things. 
Ignorance  sings  to  the  slimy  depths. 
Intelligence  climbs  the  mountain 
heights  and  goes  out  across  the  seas. 
You  can't  put  too  much  money  in 
education." 

President  Venable,  President  Hill, 
and  President  Foust  presented  the 
causes  of  their  schools  in  impressive 
speeches,  and  Superintendent  W.  H. 
Ragsdale,  of  Pitt  County,  made  a 
plea  for  better  provisions  for  train- 
ing teachers.  The  following  points 
from  his  address  were  well  made  and 
will  especially  interest  the  readers  of 
Xoith  Carolina  Education: 

"There  are  10.000  teachers  in  the 
State.  Only  about  one  thousand  have 
received  college  training,  only  about 
two  thousand  normal  training,  seven- 
tenths  having  received  but  little 
training.  The  question  of  all  ques- 
tions is  the  teacher.  Two  thousand 
vacancies  in  the  teaching  profession 
occur  every  year.  The  institutions 
turn  out  only  600  graduates  a  year, 
but  all  are  not  teachers.  The  prob- 
lem is.  What  shall  be  done  for 'the 
teacher?  The  universal  sentiment  of 
the  intelligent  citizenry  of  the  State 
demands  that  something  be  done  for 
the  teachers  to-day — something  for 
those  institutions  that  are  preparing 
teachers  to  do  the  work." 


WAKE  FOREST  75  YEARS  OLD. 


The  Event  Celebrated  by  .Vppropriate 
Exercises   on   11th  of  Febniary. 

Wake  Forest  College  celebrate-l  its 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  February 
11th.  and  its  two  literary  societieFi. 
which  through  the  years  have  shed 
so  much  luster  upon  the  college 
name,  celebrated  their  seventy-fourth 
anniversary  on  the  12th.  The  so- 
ciety exercises  consisted  of  the  usual 
debate  in  the  afternoon  and  the  ora- 
tions at  night. 

The  special  exercises  by  the  col- 
lege consisted  of  a  program  of  mu- 
sic and  the  following  addresses: 

Historical  Address — "The  Presi- 
dent." by  Dr.  Charles  E.  Taylor. 

Historical  Address — "The  Genesis 
of  Wake  Forest  College."  by  Dr.  E. 
W.  Sikes. 

Educational  address  by  President 
W.  H.  P.  Faunce.  of  Brown  Univer- 
sity. 


On  March  otli  Raleigh  and  Greens- 
boro High  Schools  will  meet  a  sec- 
ond time  in  joint  debate.  Raleigh 
won  the  debate  last  year.  The  de- 
bate this  year  will  be  held  In  Ra- 
leigh. 
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LIVK   ASSOC! ATIOX    IN    HALIFAX. 


Tciu-licis  mill  Hettoriiieiit  AVin'kei's 
>lt'Ot  'rum'tluT — KIovou  \oAV  JU'in- 
bers  Adili-tl — Holplvil  Adtlicss  liy 
l>r.  Cr;nvl(>r(l  on  I'l-iniary  Work — 
I'iiii'  I'aiicrs  by  tbo  Tuachoi-s. 

The  Jamuiry  meeting  of  the  Hali- 
fax teachers  was  held  in  Weldon 
jointly  with  the  AVomun's  Better- 
ment Association.  President  R.  H. 
Latham  gave  all  a  cordial  welcome, 
and  introduced  Dr.  AV.  I.  Cranford, 
of  Trinity  College.  The  importance 
of  right  training  in  primary  work 
was  his  suhject.  He  made  a  very  im- 
pressive address,  showing  how  the 
primary  work  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  higher  schools  and  put  great 
responsibility  on  the   teacher. 

Miss  May  Hampton,  teacher  of  the 
first  grade.  Weldon  public  schools, 
then  read  an  excellent  paper  on  the 
teaching  of  reading  in  the  primary 
grades.  Dr.  A.  S.  Harrison,  county 
superintendent,  who  made  no  formal 
address,  but  commented  upon  the 
various  good  points  in  other  address- 
es said:  "I  cannot  let  such  a  paper 
as  that  pass  without  giving  it  my 
hearty  endorsement.  And  I  must  say 
that  if  the  teachers  will  pay  more  at- 
tention to  primary  work,  the  most 
important  work  in  the  whole  school, 
it  would  greatly  aid  the  progress  of 
the  children  when  they  entered  the 
higher  grades." 

Other  papers  heard  with  interest 
and  approbation  were: 

Teaching  Reading  in  Grammar — 
Miss  Annie  Dunn,  of  Scotland  Neck. 

Teaching  Reading  in  the  High 
School — Jliss  Burke  Thompson,  Wel- 
don. 

The  Teacher's  Relation  to  the 
Child's  General  Reading — Miss  Jlary 
H.  Smith,  Scotland  Neck. 

Superintendents  Akers,  of  Roan- 
oke Rapids,  and  Allbright,  of  Aure- 
lian  Springs,  and  Rev.  C.  L.  Whit- 
aker,  of  Enfield,  made  interesting 
short  talks. 

Miss  Mary  H.  Wills,  of  Brinkley- 
ville,  President  of  the  Woman's  Bet- 
terment Association,  and  Miss  Bessie 
Hancock,  Secretary,  made  their  re- 
Ijorts,  and  Dr.  Harrison  explained 
the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Better- 
ment Association. 

Miss  Minnie  Dunn,  Secretary  of 
the  Association,  called  the  roll,  and 
3  5  of  the  51  enrolled  answered  to 
their  names.  Later  eleven  new  names 
were  added  to  the  roll  making  the 
total  62  up  to  the  hour  of  adjourn- 
ment. Others  will  be  added  before 
the  next  meeting. 

Luncheon  was  served  in  the  rooms 
of  the  high  school  department  and 
was  most  enjoyable.  Scotland  Neck 
was  selected  as  place  for  next  meet- 
ing. 


(iipod  .\tt('iidaiic('  and  :i  Fine  Meeting 
in    Colnnibus. 

The  Columbus  County  Teachers' 
.\ssociation  met  in  Chadbourn  Janu- 
ary 15th.  The  citizens  met  the 
teachers  at  the  depot  and  assigned 
them  to  homes.  The  attendance  was 
77  out  of  apossible  S5. 

President  W.  R.  Smithwick  presid- 
ed, and  by  his  timely  comment  and 
suggestions,  added  greatly  to  the 
value  of  the  meeting. 

"Some  Problems  That  Confront 
Teachers,"  was  discussed  by  R.  L. 
Pitman  and  Miss  Josie  White. 

Miss  Margaret  Ricks,  in  a  very  ex- 
cellent paper,  answered  the  question 
"How  Should  the  Anniversaries  of 
Our  State  and  National  Heroes  be 
Celebrated  in  the  Public  Schools." 

"How  May  Country  Life  be  Made 
More  Attractive?"  was  next  discuss- 
ed. The  key  to  the  problem  was 
given  by  Mr.  Ashley  Benton,  a  suc- 
cessful farmer:  "Better  roads,  more 
attractive  homes  and  better  equipped 
and  more   attractive   school   houses." 

"The  Aims  and  Uses  of  the  Rural 
Library,"  was  treated  in  a  very  able 
paper  by  Miss  Virginia  Hart. 

The  exercises  of  the  day  closed 
with  a  highly  practical  address  by 
Mr.  J.  A.  Brown,  on:  "Service."  He 
greatly  impressed  the  audience  with 
the  dignity,  importance  and  oppor- 
tunities  of   the   teachers'   profession. 


Progress  in  Sampson  County. 

The  Sampson  County  Teachers' 
Association  held  its  January  meeting 
in  the  court  house  at  Clinton  on  the 
9th,  sixty  being  present. 

President  Campen  opened  the 
meeting  with  an  interesting  talk. 

The  program  was  interspersed 
with  bright  musical  selections  by  the 
Clinton  Graded  School  Chorus,  and 
one  or  two  appropriate  recitations  by 
some  of  the  students  of  this  school. 

The  leading  feature  of  the  day  was 
an  address  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Johnson, 
chairman  of  the  County  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation. 

Very  much  animation  and  enthu- 
siasm were  aroused  by  the  "Round 
table"  discussions,  which  made  up  a 
large  part  of  the  program.  In  many 
ways  this  feature  proved  very  in- 
structive. 

The  County  Betterment  Associa- 
tion held  a  meeting  in  connection 
with  the  teachers'  meeting,  and  much 
business  of  interest  and  importance 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers. It  was  learned  from  the  com- 
mittee on  prizes,  that  the  two  banks 
nf  Clinton  and  several  of  the  mer- 
chants offered  prizes  for  the  encour- 
agement of  various  lines  of  better- 
ment work  in  the  county  schools. 

Two  live  subjects  which  are  to  re- 
ceive special  attention  in  the  Febru- 


ary meeting,  are:  "Local  Tax,"  and 
"Compulsory  Education." 

Marked  advancement  is  being 
made  in  the  school  system  of  Samp- 
son County.  There  are  more  than 
twenty  "local  tax  districts"  already 
established,  and  a  number  of  others 
are  in  sight.  The  county  has  also 
two  State  high  schools. 

Supt.  L.  L.  Matthews  understands 
thoroughly  not  only  every  feature 
of  his  work,  but  the  peculiar  re- 
quirements of  the  different  localities 
and  possesses  the  happy  faculty  of 
getting  the  people  to  do  things. 


Richnioncl  County  Association. 

Rev.  W.  R.  Coppedge,  the  County 
Superintendent  of  Richmond,  reports 
the  last  meeting  of  his  Association 
as  "the  largest  and  most  enthusiastic 
meeting  of  the  Teachers  Association 
ever  held  in  the  County."  The  meet- 
ing was  held  with  the  Roberdel 
school,  and  it  is  a  good  idea  for  these 
meetings  to  be  held  with  the  differ- 
ent schools  if  they  are  convenient  of 
access. 

Miss  I.iOwder's  lecture  on  physical 
Culture  aroused  intense  interest  and 
was  followed  by  pointed  speeches  in 
the  general  discussion. 

Miss  Prances  Stedman  Smith  and 
Mr.  C.  L.  Wicker  spoke  on  "Prizes" 
and  then  followed  lunch  hour,  and 
after  dinner  speeches. 

Both  the  County  high  schools  are 
growing,  and  the  growth  will  be 
more  rapid  when  the  people  learn 
what  great  advantages  they  offer. 
The  enrollment  at  Hoffman  has 
reached  over  sixty  and  that  at  Rober- 
del more  than  one  hundred  and  for- 
ty. The  average  attendance  at  Ro- 
berdel last  month  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty-six. 


llertfoi'd   Sots   to   Work   in   Earnest. 

At  the  January  meeting  of  the 
Hertford  County  teachers  only  eight 
were  present.  The  following  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion: 

"Resolved,  That  each  teacher  be 
fined  one  dollar  for  non-attendance 
or  tardiness  at  any  of  the  teachers' 
meetings.  The  fines  to  be  expended 
for  books  for  the  teachers'  library." 

Another  important  step  was  the 
pairing  off  of  townships,  two  and 
two,  into  subsidiary  associations,  to 
hold  meetings  at  the  call  of  the  re- 
spective  vice   presidents. 

Mrs.  Emma  Tayloe,  President  of 
the  County  Betterment  Association, 
expressed  her  interest  in  the  work, 
telling  of  what  the  Association  has 
accomplished  in  other  counties,  and 
emphasizing  the  great  need  of  the 
work  in  Hertford. 

Prof.  T.  E.  Browne,  County  Super- 
intendent, has  an  article  in  the  Rich 
Square  Times  calculated  to  wake  up 
the  teachers  who  are  negligent  about 
attending  the  county  meetings. 
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A  Library  for  the  Gates  Association. 

At  the  December  meeting  of  the 
Gates  County  Teachers'  Association 
Supt.  T.  W.  Costen,  Jr.,  was  elected 
President;  Miss  Edith  Freeman,  Sec- 
retary, and  Miss  Beatrice  Harrell, 
Treasurer,  for  the  year. 

Following  the  discussion  by  Rev. 
J.  M.  Roberts  on  "Necessity  of  a 
Teachers'  Library,"  a  fund  of  $16.00 
was  raised  with  which  to  start  a  li- 
brary for  the  Association. 

Rev.  A.  A.  Crater,  of  Gatesville, 
delivered  an  ornate  and  entertaining 
address  on  "The  Ideal  Aim  of  the 
Teacher."  The  Association  will 
meet  every  month  at  Gatesville.  For 
this  report  we  are  indebted  to  Miss 
Edith  Freeman,   the  secretary. 


its  name  has  three  times  been  en- 
graved on  the  cup,  that  school  will 
become  the  permanent  owner  of  the 
cup. 


in  graduate  departments  and  so  have 
already  earned  thflr  A.B.  degree  at 
least. 


Libraries  afld  Com  Clubs  in  Foi-syth. 

The  inclement  weather  kept  a 
great  many  teachers  from  the  Jan- 
uary meeting  of  the  Forsyth  County 
Teachers'  Association.  The  twenty- 
five  who  were  present  discussed 
"School  Government,"  and  "Lan- 
guage Lessons,"  profitably,  and  many 
valuable  suggestions  were  inter- 
changed. 

Professor  Speas  stated  that  there 
were  six  $30  libraries  to  come  to  this 
county  and  that  five  of  them  had  pre- 
viously been  spoken  for  and  that  one 
more  could  be  secured  provided  the 
school  wanting  it  would  raise  $S  to 
$10.  He  also  read  a  letter  from  the 
commissioner  of  agriculture  in  which 
the  boys  of  the  county  are  urged  to 
compete  for  the  $100  in  prizes  offer- 
ed for  the  largest  yield  ot  corn  on  an 
acre  of  land.  The  teachers  were 
urged  to  try  to  interest  the  boys  of 
their  schools  in  this  contest. 


Pi'izes  in  Wake  for  School  Improve- 
ment. 

At  the  January  meeting  of  the 
Wake  County  teachers,  Miss  Edith 
Royster,  President  of  the  Wake  Coun- 
ty Woman's  Betterment  Association, 
announced  that  this  year  there 
would  be  given,  as  prizes  for  the 
greatest  improvement,  a  handsome 
painting,  by  Mr.  Jaques  Busbee,  of 
some  scene  on  the  Eastern  North 
Carolina  shore;  $25.00  in  money, 
and  $10.00  in  money  by  the  County 
Association;  a  large  and  valuable 
globe,  donated  by  Mr.  Chas.  J.  Par- 
ker; a  large  framed  picture  of  the 
school-house,  winning  the  prize,  by 
Miss  Juliana  Royster,  and  a  number 
of  other  prizes,  to  be  announced 
latex*. 

In  addition  to  the  above  the  $50.00 
silver  cup,  awarded  last  year  to  the 
Holly  Springs  school  for  the  highest 
percentage  of  attendance,  will  again 
be  awarded  this  year.  This  cup  will 
go  each  year  to  the  school  making 
the  highest  percentage  of  attendance 
and  each  school  winning  it  will  have 
its  name  engraved  on  the  cup.  When, 
however,  any  school  has  succeeded 
in   winning  the  cup  three  times  and 


The  ofTicial  announcement  of  the 
enrollment  of  students  for  this  year 
in  all  departments  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, as  just  made  by  the  Uni- 
versity registrar,  shows  that  four- 
teen of  the  students  hail  from  North 
Carolina,   all   but  two  of   whom   are 


Wake  Forest  is  probably  the  only 
college  in  the  country  numbering 
among  its  students  both  a  father  and 
a  son.  The  father,  who  is  sixty  years 
of  age  is  also  a  grandfather,  having 
older  children  and  grand-children  at 
home.  Both  father  and  son  are  mem- 
bers of  the  law  class  at  Wake  Forest. 


Keeping  Accounts  in  the  County 
Superintendent's  Office 

By  Dr.  W.  B.  FEARING,   Superintendent    of    Dare    County. 


I  fear  the  publicity  given  to  so 
slight  a  matter  as  the  plan  we  have 
adopted  here  in  Dare  for  keeping  our 
accounts  correctly  is  not  warranted 
either  by  their  novelty  or  extraordi- 
nary merit.  We  found  that  the  sys- 
tem of  blanks  used  by  the  State 
office  for  subordinate  offices  was 
good,  but  it  left  us  with  no  positive 
data  except  some  cold  records  made 
personally  by  county  superintend- 
Same  process  as  to  the  D.  E.  vouch- 
er for  teacher's  salary,  signed  by  two 
or  more  committeemen,  is  sent  to 
this  office  for  approval  and  seal; 
then  same  is  forwarded  to  our  treas- 
urer, who  issues  check  to  teacher. 
Some  process  as  to  the  D.  E.  vouch- 
er, only  we  frequently  have  original 
"bills"  and  then  have  to  make  du- 
plicate "  D.  E.  V.'s,"  file  one  with 
original  bill  and  send  the  other  to 
the  treasurer.  This  leaves  no  record 
of  the  transaction  in  the  office  for 
data,  except  as  above  referred  to, 
besides  involving  more  or  less  cler- 
ical work,  time  and  trouble.  I  dis- 
like those  "D.  E.  V.'s"  more  than 
any  other  blank  in  the  office,  so  I 
began  to  think  and  finally  presented 
I  he  following  idea  to  the  board: 

Retain  the  vouchers  as  a  part  of 
the  records,  file  them  separately,  and 
issue  orders  from  specially  prepared 
blanks  on  the  treasurer  for  amounts 
to  be  paid  as  called  for  in  original 
orders  or  vouchers.  Thus  we  save 
positive  data  for  our  work,  to  which 
we  have  access  at  all  times  and 
which  prevent  any  possible  mistake 
in  our  accounts.  ,_  ,.   , 


Under  this  plan  we  can  specially 
prepare  blanks  for  salary  for  teach- 
er, with  stub,  as  also  one  for  D.  E. 
voucher,  with  stub.  This  makes  a 
complete  and  positive  record,  and 
would  be  helpful  to  any  county  su- 
perintendent. 

Besides  the  original  voucher  we 
have  the  stub,  while  the  treasurer 
has  a  more  compact  and  easily  kept 
order  or  check,  all  of  uniform  size, 
which  gives  him  as  much  protection 
and  is  easier  to  file.  By  using  dif- 
ferent blanks,  for  different  expenses, 
expense    accounts    are    more    easily 


separated  and  computed,  and  the 
system  naturally  suggests  separate 
accounts  in  one's  ledger. 

*  *    * 

While  I  keep  a  General  Account,  I 
also  keep  separate  accounts  with  the 
various  departments,  and  am  there- 
by protected  when  making  reports 
or  statements.  I  separate  and  classi- 
fy all  the  expenditures,  as  for  in- 
stance: "Taking  Census,  Board  of 
Education,  Expenses  of  Superintend- 
ent's Office,  Vouchers  for  Teachers' 
Salary,  etc.,"  besides  my  regular 
District  Accounts  and  General  Ac- 
counts. When  making  balances  at 
end  of  year,  I  expect  the  sum  totals 
of  separate  accounts  to  equal  the 
sum  totals  of  General  Accounts. 

*  *    * 

The  idea  in  mind  is  to  have  dis- 
tinct and  separate  blanks,  with  stubs 
similar  to  blank  check  books,  for  the 
different  departments  of  expendi- 
tures, indicating  in  the  blank  its 
specific  use  and  the  department 
against  which  it  is  issued,  the  stubs 
to  correspond.  Separate  and  distinct 
blanks  are  now  furnished  by  the 
State,  but  these  are  ot  no 
value  as  data  for  the  superin- 
tendent's office  after  approval,  since 
they  go  to  the  treasurer,  are  pre- 
served and  filed  by  him  tor  his  pro- 
tection, and  leave  no  trace  of  their 
having  passed  through  the  superin- 
tendent's office. 

*  *    * 

This  in  brief  is  the  system  of  ac- 
counting which  North  Carolina  Edu- 
cation asked  me  to  outline.  If  it 
lifts  any  ot  the  burdens  from  the 
minds  of  the  county  superintendents, 
then  I  shall  feel  that  happy  sense  of 
satisfaction  which  comes  only  to  the 
benefactor.  W.  B.  FEARING, 
County   Superintendent   Dare   Co. 

Manteo,  N.  C. 

A  teacher  of  twenty-two  years' 
experience  has  this  to  say  of  The 
County  Examiner:  "It  is  the  best 
book  tor  a  teacher  preparing  for  an 
examination  that  I  have  ever  seen." 
For  a  copy,  send  75  cents  to  The 
Teachers'  Supply  Company,  Grayson, 
Kentucky. 
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SECX>XD    $100,000    APPORTIONED. 


Fifty-Four  Counties  Get  $92,500,  and 
tile  Rural  libraries  get  $7,500. 

The  requests  for  aid  amounted  to 
$133,871.19.  The  biennial  amount 
of  7,500  was  taken  out  for  the 
rural  libraries  and  the  remaining 
$92,500  was  distributed  to  Increase 
the  school  terms  in  fifty-four  coun- 
ties as  follows: 

.Alexander,  $2,670.56;  Alleghany. 
$2,339.82;  Ashe,  $2,669.78;  Bladen, 
$3,214.76;  Brunswick,  $2,161.03; 
Caldwell,  $951.07;  Carteret,  $2,255.- 
40;  Caswell,  $1,918.54;  Catawba,  $1,- 
053.09;  Chatham,  $1,691.79;  Chero- 
kee, $2,813.05;  Cleveland,  $839.97; 
Columbus,  $1,630.88;  Cumberland, 
$2,556.57;  Currituck,  $1,686.57; 
Dare,  $2,513.16;  Davidson,  $705.00; 
Davie,  $1,690.36;  Duplin,  $532.20; 
Franklin.  $1,372.55;  Gates,,  $971.61; 
Graham,  $757.50;  Greene,  $582.12; 
Harnett,  $787.03;  Henderson,  $2,- 
379.48;  Hyde,  $2,103.95;  Iredell, 
$1,812.02;  Jackson,  $2,521.15;  Lee, 
$617.79;  Jones,  $1,130.25;  Lincoln, 
$2,058.88;  Macon,  $1,216.34;  Madi- 
son. $2,322.44;  McDowell.  $2,804.12; 
Mitchell,  $2,629.59;  Montgomery, 
$1,139.30;  Moore,  $1,738.40;  North- 
ampton, $915.50;  Onslow,  $1,708.- 
67;  Orange,  $345.00;  Pamlico,  $2,- 
501.75;  Pender,  $1,764.85;  Person, 
$1,478.66;  Randolph,  $2,196.38; 
Rockingham.  $505.38;  Rutherford, 
$2,774.67;  Sampson,  $2,281.08;  Stan- 
ly. $340.00;  Stokes,  $383.48;  Tran- 
sylvania, $1,071.82;  Watagua,  $2,- 
201.19;  Wilkes,  $3,557.70;  Yadkin, 
$1,406.06:  Yancey,  $2,229.60.  To- 
tal, $92,500. 


Forty   'Jlen   Studying   Farm   Metliods 
at  A.  &  M.  College. 

One  of  the  most  interest  and  sig- 
nificant sights  at  the  A.  &  M.  College 
this  term  is  the  large  class  of  young 
and  middle-aged  men  who  have  come 
straight  from  the  farm  to  spend 
two  months  at  the  college  in 
the  study  of  practical  farm  methods. 
This  class  numbers  forty  in  all.  The 
following  counties  are  represented: 
Alexander,  Ashe,  Caswell,  Cleveland, 
Edgecomb,  Franklin,  Gates,  Guilford, 
Lenoir,  Mecklenburg,  Moore,  Nash, 
Rockingham,  Rowan,  Sampson,  Scot- 
land, Stokes,  Surry,  Vance,  Wake, 
Wayne,  and  Wilson.  Two  of  the  stu- 
dents are  from  New  York  State,  two 
from  Virginia  and  one  from  Arkan- 
sas. 

These  busy  but  ambitious  men 
come  at  this  season  because  there  is 
less  work  on  the  farm  in  January  and 
February  than  at  any  other  season  of 
the  year.  The  expenses  of  some  of 
them  are  paid  by  farm  owners  who 
are  anxious  to  have  skilled  men  con- 
duct their  farms.  These  men  put  on 
their  overalls  and  go  right  to  work. 
They  go  into  the  dairy  and  learn  how 
to  care  for  milk,  to  separate,  to 
churn,   and   to    test  it,   bow  to  make 


good  butter  with  best  appliances  and 
in  most  marketable  form.  They 
siudy  corn  and  cotton  raising  under 
a  good  rotation  system;  they  are  in- 
structed in  the  different  types  of  live- 
stock and  the  uses  and  proper  econo- 
mical feeding  of  each.  In  short  they 
learn  to  study  farming  as  a  business 
aLd  go  away  from  college  with  new 
hopes  and  new  ideals.  The  value  of 
this  course  is  best  shown  by  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  these  men  are 
following  their  courses. 

The  class  this  year  is  the  largest 
ever  attending  this  course  and  it  is 
certainly  a  fine  body  of  earnest  men. 
If  the  college  had  rooms  into  which 
to  put  a  larger  number,  this  attend- 
ance of  farmers  could  easily  be  in- 
creased many  fold. — Raleigh  News 
and  Observer. 


Securing  Attendance  in  Johnston 
County. 

Superintendent  J.  P.  Canady,  of 
Johnston  County,  is  an  enthusiastic 
and  efficient  oflicer.  He  is  never  sat- 
isfied without  the  co-operation  of 
teacher,  pupil  and  parent.  That  he 
is  having  this  co-operation  in  an 
admirable  degree  is  indicated  in  the 
following  extract  from  his  depart- 
ment in  the  Smithfield  Herald: 

"Let  there  be  an  effort  in  each 
school  district  by  parents,  pupils 
and  teachers  to  make  the  largest  en- 
rollment and  average  attendance  In 
proportion  to  school  census.  This 
plan  of  increasing  attendance  is 
working  well  wherever  tried.  Re- 
cently some  of  the  teachers  have  sent 
in  with  monthly  reports  the  names 
of  pupils  who  were  present  and  not 
tardy  every  day  for  the  past  month; 
it  is  certain  that  when  the  test  of 
best  attendance  among  the  districts 
is  made  prominent  schools  and  pupils 
will  vie  with  each  other  for  a  good 
report. 

"It  is  a  matter  for  the  highest  con- 
gratulation and  encouragement  that 
reports  from  all  over  the  county  for 
the  fall  term  show  the  largest  en- 
rollment and  average  attendance, 
perhaps,  in  our  history." 


When  I  began  work  here  in  Sep- 
tember, I  tried  to  induce  every 
teacher  in  the  county  to  subscribe, 
and  I  think  practically  every  one  In 


Buncombe  County,  has  sent  in  a  sub- 
scription.— Supt.  D.  L.  Ellis,  Bilt- 
more,  N.  C. 

A    Big    Thermometer   Free    for 
Your  School 

Every  school  in  North  Carolina 
should  have  a  thermometer,  in  or- 
der that  the  temperature  of  the  room 
may  be  carefully  watched.  The  tem- 
perature should  be  about  68  to  70 
degrees   Fahrenheit. 

The  C.  F.  Sauer  Company,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  has  made  the  following 
proposition:  To  furnish  free  to  the 
principal  of  every  white  and  colored 
school  in  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, one  of  their  thermometers  free, 
provided  the  Principal  of  these 
schools  will  pay  the  freight  or  ex- 
press on  the  same.  Each  thermom- 
eter is   two  feet  long. 

Every  Principal  who  desires  to 
avail  himself  of  this  offer  will  please 
write  the  C.  F.  Saner  Company, 
Richmond,  Va.,  giving  complete  ship- 
ping directions,  and  a  thermometer 
will  be  promptly  sent. 


BEFORE  DECIDING 

Where  To   Attend    School 

s.nd  fcr^  Valparaiso  University  "Sf  • 


Cataloi  0 


(.\ccredited) 


One  of  the  L.irgest  Universities  and  Train- 
ing Schools  In  the  United  States. 

ii5  Departtihenis      Excellent  Equipments 

176  Instructors      School  the  Entire  Tear 


Students  may  enter  at  .any  time 
Expenses  less  than   at  any  other  place. 
Catalogue  mailed  free.    Address 

H.  B.  BROWN,  President  or  0.  P.  KINSEY,  VIce-PiesldenL 

;i6th  Year  Opened  Sept.  8,  1!)08. 


TEACHERS 


If  you  want  a  good  school,  entertainment 
books,  report  cards,  blackboards,  write  lor 
Agertcu  leaflet,  entertainment  or  supply  cat- 
alog, free,  at  once. 

TEACHERS'    CO-OPERATIVE    CO., 

Nashville,   Tenn. 

TEACHERS'   BUSINESS   COURSE! 

BY   IVIAIL.! 

Certificates  given  lor  courses  satisfactorily 
completed  by  mail.  Save  time  and  money  by 
beginning  your  course  at  home  right  now. 
Others  are  succeding  by  mail,  why  not  you? 
For  information,  address 

SUFFOLK  BUSINESS  COLLEGE.     •     -    Suffolk,  Va. 


NFVFR  ^'^  the  public 

lllL.  V  ILIV  g^  quickly  and 

universally  recognize  the  superiority  and 
supremacy  of  a  typewriter  as  it  has  the 
MONARCH  VISIBLE— 5g«rf /or  Art 
Literature. 


The  Durham  Typewriter  Exchange, 

North  Carolina  State  Dealers, 

502,  503  Trust  Building,  -  -  Durham,  N.  C. 
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University  Virginia 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

JUNE   18th     -     to     -     JULY  3l8t 


ULarge  faculty  of  trained  spe- 
cialists. University  and  Profes- 
sional credits  given.  Especial- 
ly designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 

High  School  Teachers 


HCoUege  teachers,  College  stu- 
dents, Principals,  and  those  pre- 
paring for  College  Entrance  Re- 
quirement.    Delightful  climate 

In  The  Mountains 


HWrite  for  announcement  to  Di- 
rector Summer  School. 

E.  A.  ALDERMAN,  p-»  - 

UNIVERSirV.  VA. 


SUiVliVlER  SCHOOL  OF 
THE  SOUTH 


University  of  Tennesseee, 

KDoxville 

EIGHTH  SESSION— SIX  WEEKS 
June  22— July  30.  1909. 

The  largest  summer  school  ol  its  kind  In 
America.  Offers  the  best  opportunity  tor 
instruction  In  all  subjects  of  interest  to 
teachers  ol  elementary  and  high  schools. 

About  200  courses,  arranged  in  cycles  of 
two,  three,  and  four  years,  with  directions 
for  home  study  and  reading,  and  credit  for 
work  completed. 

100  instructors,  selected  for  their  ability 
from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

No  charge  except  registration  fee  of  SlO. 

Announcement  ready  about  the  first  of 
March. 

For  further  information  write 

P.  P.  CLAXTON,  Superintendent. 


Needing  ? 

SCHOOL  REGISTERS, 
CLASS  RECORDS, 
REPORT  CARDS, 
SUPPLEMENTARY    READING, 

NOISELESS  ERASER, 

DUSTLESS  CRAYON, 

MINERAL  INK, 

DICTIONARIES, 

MAPS  AND  GLOBES, 

INli  A\^LL  GLASSES, 

BLACK  BOARDS, 

Correspond  with 

Clanton  &  Webb  Comp'y. 

AtlantA,  Ga. 


MIS8  Lewis  is  a  native  of  I-'orsyth  County.  N- 
( '.  She  attended  literary  schools  and  taught 
two  years  in  her  home  county.  She  was 
liMj  ambitious  to  be  satisfied  with  the  small  salary 
ifceived,  yet  she  enjoyed  teacliing.  So  slie  de- 
cided to  prepare  lierself  to  command  and  earn 
more.  She  attended  the  TWIN  CITY  BUSIXESS 
CULLEOI'^of  Winston-Saieiu,  making  special  pre- 
paration for  teaching  the  commercial  branches. 
Slie  had  scarcely  finished  her  course,  l^eing  there 
less  than  four  months,  when  Prof.  Padgitt,  the 
President  of  the  college,  received  an  application 
for  a  teacher  to  go  to  Claxton,  Ga.,  to  teach  both 
literary  and  commercial  b  ran  dies,  at  about 
double  the  salary  she  had  previously  taught  for. 
She  was  given  the  place  and  her  services  were  so 
satisfactory  that  she  returned  to  (leorgia  this 
year  at  a  still  larger  salary,  having  several  nice 
positions  offered  her. 

Prof.  Padgitt  is  well  known  throughout  the 
South  as  a  business  educator  and  has  many  calls 
lor  such  teachers.  lie  guarantees  that  any  teach- 
er that  takes  his  course  in  teachers'  training^ 
will  make  from  ?5  to  §i5  more  per  month  than 
ran  now  be  made  without  it.  For  inlormation 
w  rite  the  scIio(j1  you  prefer  to  attend. 


MISS  1>ULA  I.KWIS 


TWIN-CITY  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C,  GATE-CITY  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  SOUTH- 
ERN BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 


THE  TEACHER  AT  WORK. 

BY  W.  H.  BENDER,  Ph.  B.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  State  Normal  School. 


A  book  that  grew  from  practical  experience,  and  especially  froui  a  stuty  of 
the  needs  of  teachers  as  they  n'ere  seen  to  exist  in  the  traiuine  school  of  one 
of  the  best  normal  schools  in  this   country. 

What  teachers  at  work  need  is  not  more  science  or  philosophy,  but  more  real 
common  8«^n8e  la  the  application  of  means  to  ends.  This  book  brings  them  down 
to  the  real  things  of  school  work,  ijresenting  lliem  with  the  directions  that  are  essen- 
tial to  progressive  and  etTeotive  teaching-themes  that  can  never  grow  old  or  useless. 


What  is  in  the  Book  ? 


I.  A  General  View.    II.    The   Lesson   Plan.    III.   Assignment  ol   Lessuus.    IV.  Tlie 
Recitation. 


I.  The  Text-Book.    II.  QuestioniiiE,     I  IT.  Tlie  Tllustiation.    IV.  Making  Illustrative 
matter  for  Class  Use. 


Devices  in  Teaching. 

[I.  Questioning,     IH.  Tlie  Illustration. 

Teaching  in  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Grades. 

I.  Reading.  II.  Spelling.  III.  Geography.  IV.  History.  '  V.  Arithmetic.  VI.  Physi- 
ology.   \'II.  Language. 

Organization.  Management.  Discipline. 

other  topics  sensibly  discussed  are:  The  Spirit  of  the  Teacher,  Observation  or 
School  Visitation,  Opening  Exercises.  Heading  and  References,  Reviews,  Becoming  a 
Teacher,  Friday  Noon  to  Monday  Noon. 

SALE  IS  INCREASING. 

Many  books  sell  well  soon  after  publication — the  t^est  increase  from  year  to  year. 
The  "Teacher  at  Work  "  is  selling  better  now  than  at  any  time  since  its  publication  in 
llWIi.  It  Is  now  in  use  In  several  Normal  training  schools  In  this  country.  It  is  used 
in  the  Normal  School  of  Melbourne,  Australia,  is  the  adopted  Teachers'  Reading  cir- 
cle book  this  year  for  thelState  ol  Louisiana,  Is  used  by  hosts  of  teachers  in  all  parrts 
ot  the  country. 


Cloth.     'J(H  tip.    Price,  7S  Cents. 


A.  FLANAGAN  COMPANY, 


Chi 


icago. 


'^^-^t^c^yi^Ji-r^ 


(incorporated) 
capital  stock,  sjo.ooo. 
DIICIMCCO     W!i.-n  voQ  thinit  ol  Eroing:  u» s<•^n'^ 

uUOlllUOO  "write  for  Cain  oiruf  anil  Spiiiii  I  '  ' 
fera  of  the  J^adine:  Business  and  Shorthand  Si-iii..  i 
Address  J.  li  KING.  President  King's  Business  CoI-l^j 
Kaleitrh.  N.  0..  or  rharlotte,  N.  C. 

We  also  teach  Booklseeping,  Shorthand,  Penmans;*.  ii 
etc,  by  rnalU   Send  for  Home  Study  Circular. 


FREB! 


To  Teachers  and  School  Committeemen: 
Our  thirty-two  page  Educational  Pocket  Kal- 
endar  and  Memorandum  Note  liook.  Send 
postal  card  request,  stating  location  of  school. 

The  Southern  Educational  Bureau 


2S 


NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION. 


TEACHERS 


We  have  the  books  both  for  your  classes  to 
study  and  for  you  to  study.  We  are 
supplying; 

"THE  RECITATION" 


P.v   11  AM  11. Ti  iX 


( )ne  nullar 


We  liave  a/so, 

Cook's  Ulysses 

McMurry's  Robinson  Crusoe 

Send  for  our  catalog'ue  of  speakers  and 
dialogues;  you  will  soon  need  selecti  ns 
for    your   commencements. 

ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


The  Tar  Heel  Library 

Songs  Mfi-ry  and  Sad 

By  John  Charles  McNeill,  second  edition,  with 
u<inr.aU.     Piice:   Limp  leather,  SI. 50  postpaid; 
( 'loth,  Si. 00  net;  by  mall  Sl.Oli. 

Lurirs  front  Cotton  Land 

By  John  Charles  McNeill,    Illustrated,    with 
drawlnjrs  by  A.  B.  Frost  and  E.  W.  Kemble  and 
Photii-raphs  by  Mrs.  A.  M.   Kibble  with  por- 
trait and  biographical  sketch  of  the  author: 
also  description  and  picture  of  famous   "Pat- 
terson" Cup.    Price  Sl.M  postpaid. 

Touiig  Peoples  History  of  North  Carolina 

]5y  Daniel  Harvey  Hill,  120  pages,  288  illustra- 
tions— written  for  a  school  history  and  adopt- 
ed as  such   tor  exclusive  use  in  the  public 
schools.      It  has  such  high  merit  froiu  the 
standpoints  of  historical  accuracy,   literary 
luerit    and  mechanical  execution   that  It  is 
rapidly  Tindlng  a  place  in  the  public  and  pri- 
vate libraries.    Price  8-jc. ;  by  mall  97c. 

Lore  of  Ladj/  Margaret 

A  story  of  the  lost  colony,  by  W.  T.  Wilson;  a 
stirring  tale,   well  told.    "Attracted  more  at- 
tention during  its  serial  publication  In  the 
I'harlotte  Cibserver  than  any  story  we   have 
ever  published,"  says  Mr.  Vincent,  the   man- 
aging editor.    Price  Sl.-jO  postpaid. 

Detense  of  the  Hfeeklenbitrg 

Declaration  of  Independence 

By  James  H.  Moore.    Places  the  Mecklenburg 
Ueclaration  upon  a  new  pedestal,  based  upon 
the  absolutely  undisputed  records  and   facts 
unearthed  after  one  hundred  years  of  contro- 
versy.   It  dates  a  new  and  ad\anced  positiou, 
at  every  point  invulnerable  and  unassailable. 
Price  S1.50  net;  by   mall  S1.62. 
Above  at  all  bookstores  or  direct  Irom 

STOINE  &  BARRIINGER  CO..  Pub., 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 
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The  North  Carolina 


State  Normal  and  Industrial  College 


CULTURE     ^.    SCHOLARSHIP    hi^     SERVICE 


The  State's  College  for  Womeu,  ceiiti-ally  located  amkl  pleasant 
an«l  healthful  surrovindine.s.  offers  exeeptluiial  advantages  lor 
liberal  culture  and  special  preparation  for  professional  service. 

Ablt-  faiMilty  of  r»t.i  vigorous  workers  ;  i'iW  students.  New  butld- 
ini:s  and  inijjruved  euuipmeut  with  enlarged  facilities  for  comfort, 
mriveuience  and  safely.  Steam  heat,  tire  protect  ion.  sanitary 
plunibiue.  hot  and  cold  water,  gas  and  electric  lights,  nKjdel  laun- 
<lry.  liical  and  long  distance  telephones.  Central  diniim  hall,  re- 
ctiitiun  halls,  reading  rooms,  library,  music  rooms.  Infirmary  and 
literary  .society  halls. 

Si>acious  grounds,  woodland  park,  ample  provisi<.>n  for  tennis, 
liasketball  and  other  forms  of  athletic  recreation. 

Health  a  prime  consideration.  College  Physician  and  Director 
of  I'hysifLil  Culture — both  women — graduates  of  leading  American 
fcLlucati'jnal  instiluti(_ins. 


Degree  Courses 


Four  regular  courses  of  Instruction.  Including  work  In  En- 
glish and  History.  Mathematics.  Natural  Science.  Manual  Train- 
lug.  Ancient  and  .Modern  LanguaEes.  Industrial  Art.  X'ocal  and 
Instrumental  Music,  J)umestlc  Science.  Physical  <'ulture,  and 
thorough  instruction  in  the  J'rinciples  and  History  of  Kducatiou 
and  in  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching.  Reasonable  latitude  for 
specialization  with  choice  of  coiirses  leading  to  the  degree  cjf 
Bachelor  of  Arts.  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy.  Ilachelor  of  Science,  and 
Bachelor  of  Mu.sic. 


Normal  Department 

Regular  degree  courses.  Special  brief  course.^.  Training 
school  of  se\en  grades  for  luaclice  and  obser\'ation  work. 

Music 

Newly  organized  courses  in  Vocal  and  fnstrumental  Music 
lea(ling  to  degree. 

Commercial  Department 

Tlionjugh  and  pracli<.-al  instruction  in  Shorthand.  Typewriting 
and  Bookkeeping. 

Manual  Training 

Best  equipped  department  in  the  .South.  lOIective  courses 
open  to  regular  students  for  those  who  wish  to  become  teachers  of 
Manual  Arts. 

Domestic  Science 

Practical  instruction  in  the  arts  pertaining  to  the  home  and 
family— cookinc,  sewing,  cutting  and  fitting,  care  of  sick,  sanita- 
tion and  hiiuseliold  economics. 

IOxi>en.ses  moderate.  Total  for  tuition  paying  students,  SlTO.OU  a 
year  for  free  tuition  students,  -Sl^O.OO  a  year. 

Fall  Term  Begias  September  15,  1008. 


S  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  OTHER  INFORMATION,  ADDRESS 

\  J.  I.  FOVST,     :    President,    :    Greensboro,  N.  G. 
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TRINITY  COLLEGE 

FIVE  DEPARTMENTS 

Collegiate.  Graduate,  Engineering.  Law  and  Education 


EQUIPMENTS 
Seventeen  Buildings;  large  Library  facilities; 
well  equipped  Laboratories  in  all  departments 
of  Science;  Gymnasium   with  best  apparatus. 
Expettses  Moderate. 

AID  TO  WORTHY  STUDENTS 

Trinity  College  makes  special  effort  to 
aid  worthy  students  of  small  means  to  secure 
an  education.  During  the  past  year  47  stu- 
dents were  assisted  from  the  loan  fund;  118  re- 
ceived scholarships;  12  received  science  schol- 


arships. This  does  not  include  the  number 
receiving  tuition  as  ministerial  students  or 
sons  of  ministers. 

LOCATION 

Trinity  College  Park  is  located  on  the 
west  fide  of  the  city  of  Durham  and  consists 
of  seventy-three  and  one-half  acres  of  land. 
The  Park  is  under  the  municipal  government 
of  the  city.  It  has  been  laid  out  in  drives  and 
walks  and  otherwise  improved.  There  is  a 
half  mile  of  graded  Athletic  Track  and  large 
space  is  devoted  to  outdoor  athletics. 


FOR  CATALOGUE  AXD  FURTHER  /NFORMAT/ON,   ADDRESS 


s  D.  W.NEWSOM, 


Registrar, 


Durham,  N.  C. 


1789 


1909 


T^  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

HEAD  OF  THE  STATES  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 


DEPARTMENTS.-  -Collegiate,  Graduate,  Medicine,  Law,  Eogineering.  Pharmacy. 

Department  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  A.  B. 


Several  Courses  in  the  Collegiate 


EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  I'nivcrsity  has  a  campus  of  48  acres  with  19  huildines,  cx- 
chisive  of  residences  and  small  buildings.  Amonir  the  newer 
buildings  are  the  R.vniim  (JymnasiuTn.  the  t'hemical  I,aboratory. 
the  '^■.  M.  <'.  A.  lUiildinc,  the  I>ibrary,  and  the  Intirniary.  The  to- 
tal value  of  buildings  and  equii-inient  exceeds S800.000.  The  Univer- 
sity has  an  annual  income  of  Si:V>.000.  the  faculty  numbers  80  teach- 
ers, the  number  of  students  enrolled  last  year  was  731. 

THE    NEW   LIBRARY 

A  handsome,  well-designed  building  has  been  provided  for  the 
Library.  'i"he  cost  wheii  complete  will  be  about  STO.OOO.  It  is  iti 
charge  of  a  librarian,  .an  assistant,  and  fotn-  student  assistants. 
The  Library  contains  about  50,000  books  and  there  is  e.xeeilent  op- 
portunity for  the  work  of  the  general  body  of  students  and  for  re- 
search and  investigation  on  the  part  of  advanced  workers. 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

'I'his  offers  special  advanced  instruction  above  the  Collegiate 
Department.  U  ofTers  -56  courses.  Graduates  of  other  colleges  are 
admitted  without  charge  for  tuition. 


SCHOOL   OF  APPLIED   SCIENCES 

Thorough  ccnir.ses  in  chemical.  l';iectrical.  rivil  and  Miniim 
Engineering.    Graduates  easily  .secure  good  positions. 

LAW  SCHOOL 

Heginning  with  the  session  1S07-I:I08,  the  Law  .School  will  have 
a  special  building.  The  work  of  the  school  will  be  in  charge  of 
three  professors;, lames  I'.  MacKae,  Dean;  Prof.  f..  P.  McGeheeand 
Prof.  Thomas  I^uffin.  The  course  is  thorough  and  of  high  giadr. 
Tlie  Law  Library  is  specially  endowed  and  will  ijrovo  a  most  use- 
ful adjunct  to  the  instruction  given. 

MEDICAL   SCHOOL 

There  are  two  departments;  two  years  at  Chapel  Hill  and  two 
years  at  Raleigh.  These  departments  are  well  equipped,  having  in 
all  2;i  instructors. 

PHARMACY   SCHOOL 

This  school  has  been  ver.v  satisfactor.v  since  its  estal'>Ushment 
and  stands  high  among  .Southern  schools  of  Pharmacy,  fts  gradu 
ates  are  in  great  demand.  Kegular  two  years' course  leads  to  tin 
degree  of  Ph.  G. 


The  Fall  Term  Begins  September  9,  1908.    Address 

FRANCIS  P.  VENABLE,     President,     Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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STANDARD   TEXT   BOOKS 


Thompson's  History  of  the  United  States 

A  book  ol  exceptional  accuracy  and  literary  charm. 
Adopted  (or  use  in  South  Carolina  and  Alabama. 

Hyde's  Two-Book  Course  in  English 

The  Hyde  series  has  been  successful  in  twenty-nine  state 
contests.  It  has  won  a  state  contract  every  year  for  the  last 
ten  years,  and  in  many  years  nuire  than  one. 

Benson  &  Glenn's  Speller  and  Definer 

A  I'ractical  aid  to  vocabulary   b\iilding  and  the  mastery  of 

s|ifllinir. 

Walsh's  New  Arithmetics 

Cltar  exjilanations.  modern  methods,  and  i)ractical  problems. 
This  series  satisfactorily  meets  the  needs  of  progressive 
schools. 

McCorkle's  Old  Time  Stories  of  the  Old  North  State 

stories  of  North  Carolina  history  attractively  told  and 
beautifully  illustrated.    Cloth.    178  pages.    35  cents. 


Wells's  First  Course  in  Algebra 


A  one-year  course,  with  abundant  well-graded  problems,  and 
clear-cut  prods.  The  work  In  graphs  Is  Illustrated  In  colored 
dhmrams.    Ilair  leather;  flexible.    I'llce,  Sl.OO. 


Wells's  New  Geometry 


A  book  that  trains  for  power.  Original  work  accompanies 
the  demonstration  from  the  beginning.  Pocket  editions. 
Plane,  75  cents.    Plane  and  Solid,  §l.'2o. 


Newell's  Descriptive  Chemistry 


Part   I.— Descriptive  and  theoretical,   ?1.00.    Part  II.— 158  ex- 
periments. 40  cents.    Parl.s  I  and  11  bound  together,  ?1.20. 


Fisher  &  Patterson's  Physics 


Simple  experiments  "With  inexpensive  apparatus  and  a  clear 
and  adequate  treatment  of  fundamental  principles  and  laws. 
190  pages.    60  cents. 


Woolley's  Handbook  of  Compositiou 


A  unique  book,  including  a  compendium  of  rules,  with  illus- 
trative examples,  and  exercises  for  practice.  260  pages.  70 
cents. 


Correspondence  Invited 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS, 


Boston 


New  York 


Chicago 


THAT  MAGNIFICENT  LANGUAGE  AND  GRAMMAR  SERIES 

OUR   LANGUAGE 

First  Book— Language  Lesson 

Second  Book— Language  and  Grammar 

Third  Book— Grammar 


has  just  been  placed  on  the 


PHILADELPHIA     LIST 


Let  us  tell  you  about  it 


B.  F.  JOHNSON  PUBLISHING  CO. 

ATLANTA  RICHMOND  DALLAS 


NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION. 
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EDUCATIONAL,     PRESS     ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  AMERICA. 

President — John  MacDonald,  To- 
peka,  Kan. 

Vice-President  —  Henry  G.  Wil- 
liams, Athens,   Ohio. 

Secretary — J.  W.  Walker,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Treasurer — S.  Y.  Gillan,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Executive  Committee — Howard  A. 
Gass,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  and  Geo. 
L.  Towne,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

MEMBERS. 

American  Education,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

American  Journal  of  Education, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

American  Primary  Teacher,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

American  School  Board  Journal, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Arkansas  School  Journal,  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 

.    Association    Review,    Washington, 
D.  C. 

Canadian  Teacher,  Toronto,  Can. 

Colorado  School  Journal,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Educator  -  Journal,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Florida  School  Exponent,  Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 

Journal  of  Education,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Kindergarten  -  Primary  Magazine, 
New  York  City. 

Louisiana  School  Review,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

Moderator-Topics.  Lansing.   Mich. 

Missouri  School  Journal,  Jefferson 
City,  Mo. 

Midland  Schools,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Mississippi  School  Journal,  Jack- 
son, Miss. 

Nebraska  Teacher,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Ohio  Educational  Monthly.  Colum- 
■  bus,  Ohio. 

Ohio  Teacher,  Athens,  Ohio. 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

Popular  Educator,  Boston,  Mass. 

Primary  Education,  Boston,   Mass. 

Rocky  Mountain  Educator. 

School  and  Home  Education, 
Bloomington,  111. 

School  Bulletin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

School  Education,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

School  Journal,  New  York,  N.  Y 

School  News,  Taylorsville,  111. 

School  Science  and  Mathematics, 
Chicago. 

Southern  School  Journal.  Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

Texas  School  Journal,  Dallas.  Tex. 

Texas  School  Magazine.  Dallas, 
Tex. 

Western  School  Journal.  Topeka, 
Kans. 

Western  Teacher,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education, 
Madison,  Wis. 


I  Important  New  Books  For  Teachers  I 

I  THE  STUDY  OF  NATURE  \ 

By  Samuel  Christian  Scbnaucker.  A.  M.,  Ph<  D. 
Of  West  Chester  (Pa.)  State  Normal  School 

The  author,  with  rare  insight  and  skill,  has  here  given  to  teachers  in  orderly  array  snch 
typical  exercises  and  such  appreciative  Interpretation  of  the  things  in  our 
coninion  environment  as  to  make  delightful  the  in- 
terpreting of  nature  to  a  child. 

Illustrated  in  Color  and  Line.     12nio.  Cloth,  $1.25. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROCESS 

By  Arthur  Gary  Fleshman 

Pedagogy  and  Training,  State  Normal  School,  Slippery  Rock.  Pa. 

The  author  has  had  an  extended  dlselpUne  in  the  theory  and  the  practice  ol  educational 

things,  and  presents  in  this  volume  his  best  thought  as  guid.ance  (or  those 

who  possess  the  hunger  to  know  the  meaning  of  every  act  of 

the  teacher  in  termsof  purpose  and  in  formula  of  law. 

12mo.  Cloth,  $1.25 

TEXT-BOOKS  OF  MERIT 

CULLER'S  FIRST  BOOK  IN  PHYSICS. 

A  simple,  practical  text-book  adapted  to  the  needs  and  the  comprehension  of  the  pupils 
of  the  grammar  grades.    Numerous  interesting  experiments  are  given. 

CULLER'S  TEXT-  BOOK  OF  PHYSICS. 

Written  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  pupils  in  High  Schools  and  Academies. 
The  volume  is  fully  up-to-date  in  every  respect,  ond  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  au- 
thor's long  and  successful  experience  in  teaching  the  subject. 
Bv  J.  A.  Culler,  I'h.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Miami  University,  ( )xford.  ( )hio 

Indispensable  to  Every  School  Library. 

LIPPIINCOTT'S  NEW  GAZETTEER 

Edited  by  Angelo  Heilprin  and  Louis  Heilprin.    A  (Geographical  dictionary  of  the  world 

giving  an  accurate  picture  of  every  corner  of  the  globe  in  Its  minutest 

details  as  it  exists  in  the  20th  century. 

Over  2,000  pages,   quarto.     Sheep,   $10.00   net;    half   Russia,   $12.50 
net;    patent    inde.v,    50    cents    extra. 

Send  for  Large  Descriptive  Circulai' 

Publishers    J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY,   Philadelphia 


RIVERSIDE    LITERATURE    SERIES 

Its  annual  circulation  is  now  over  1,200,000. 

It  contains  more  copyrighted   material  than  any  other  literature  series  for  school  and 
college  use. 

It  contains  the  only   authorized   school   editions  of   Longfellow,  Whittier, 
Hawthorne,  Lowell,  Holmes,  Emerson,  and  other  American  authors. 

It  is  used  in  every  State,  Territory,  and  Dependency  of  the  United  States,  in  all  the  Provinces  of 
Canada,  and  in  many  foreign  countries. 

Prices:  25  cents,  linen,  or  15  cents,  paper,  for  each  of  I  60  vol- 
umes ;  30  to  75  cents  for  each  of  40  volumes. 

Free  to  Teachers  :  An  illustrated  catalogue  (;o  pages),  with  complete  tables 
of  contents.    Over  50,000  copies  of  this  catalogue  are  annually  distributed  to  teachers- 

HOUGHTON   MIFFLIN   COMPANY 

Boston  New  York  Chicago 


NA/A  NT  E  D  1 

100   T'^achers   To  Take  Our  FREE  Correspondence    Course 

Also  our  Special  Teachers'  TraininE  Course.  We  Ruarantee  to  prepare  you  to  earn 
85  to  810  more  per  month  than  you  now  earn.  HFor  full  Information  write  Twin  City 
Business  College,  Wluston-Salem,  Southern  nusiness  ColleEC.  Wilmington,  or  the  Gate 
City  Business  ColleKe,  Greensboro.  N.  C.  The  South 's  Greatest  Schools  of.  Business. 
All  owned  and  operated  by  the  Southern  Commercial  School  and  Audit  Co. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION. 


SONGS  OF  SEASONS 


By  MARY  BEST  JONES,  Director  of  Music  in  Wilmineton  Schools. 


This  is  an  attractive  and  well-arrang:ed  collection  of  supplementary  song's  for  primary  and  g^rammar 
*  grades  in  both  graded  and  ungraded  schools.  The  songs  are  simple  enough  to  be  easily  sung,  and  are  in- 
teresting in  content.  They  include  songs  suited  for  all  occasions,  such  as  songs  of  Autumn,  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas  and  New  Year;  winter  songs,  Easter  songs,  national  and  folk  songs,  famous  hvmns,  and  songs  of 
nature  and  of  child  life.  The  specimen  page  below  will  give  some  idea  of  the  book.  Furcher  information 
will  be  gladly  sent  on  application. 


THE    OLD    NORTH    STATE 


William  Gaston 
Harmonizi'd  by  Fuancis  X,  IIai.e 
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Copyrlcht,  1909,  by  Mary  Best  Jones. 
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THK  FARMVILLE  SCHOCH.  BUILDING,   PITT  COUNTY. 

?"lve  years  ago  a  little  one-room  school  house,  no  local  tax,  and  not  more  than  a  four 
months  school;  now  an  eight-room  modern  building  well  equipped,  thronged  with  pupils  for 
the  full  school  term,  ten  grades  in  the  courses  of  study,  local  taxation  by  an  almost  unani- 
mous vote,  a  well  organized  faculty  of  teachers,  enthusiastic  patrons — such  in  a  few  words  Is 
the  story  of  the  Farmville  .Schools  told  on  pages  4  and  5  of  this  number,  a  good  Illustration  of 
what  is  taking  pl.ace  all  over  North  Carolina. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER 
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A  PAGE  OF  LETTERS  FROM  OUR  READERS 


"But  the  Paper  is  All  Right." 

Messrs.  Etlilors;  I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation 
of  the  improvement  in  the  Journal  that  was,  Education 
that  is.  I  do  not  quite  like  the  name,  but  the  paper  is 
all  right.  It  is  full  of  interesting  and  profitable  matter 
for  teachers,  and  all  others  who  are  interested  in  educa- 
tional work.  H.  A.  HAYES. 

Reidsville,  N.  C.  County  Superintendent. 


How  the  Servant  Problem  is  to  be  Solved. 

When  one  thoughtfully  considers  the  three  immediate 
ends  of  education — knowledge,  power,  and  skill — then 
will  the  true  importance  of  the  study  and  practice  of 
domestic  science  be  conceded. 

My  article  last  month  purposely  avoided  that  harassing 
problem  of  the  day,  the  servant  question.  It's  solution, 
it  is  declared,  will  be  found  when  domestic  science  has 
become  a  part  of  every  woman's  education,  when  she 
fully  realizes  its  influence  upon  the  welfare  of  the  home 
and  becomes  unwilling  to  leave  to  the  ignorant  and  un- 
trained the  management  of  what  has  been  aptly  called 
"the  stomach  of  the  house" — the  kitchen.  Just  as  one's 
body  is  dependent  upon  the  proper  workin.g  of  that  organ 
so  is  the  peace,  health,  and  happiness  of  the  family  reg- 
ulated by  right  and  orderly  service  in  the  kitchen. 

MISS  NELLIE   COBB. 

Goldsboro,    X.    C. 


Fork  Academy  Has  a  Live  School. 

Messrs.  Editors:  Please  enter  my  name  as  a  sul)- 
scriber  for  North  Carolina  Kducatioii  for  one  year.  We 
are  very  much  pleased  with  it.  and  feel  that  we  can  not 
afford  to  miss  its  monthly  visit  to  our  desk. 

Our  little  school  is  making  rapid  strides  this  year. 
The  enrollment  has  reached  one  hundred.  We  have  an 
up-to-date,  well-equipped  modern  building,  two  teach- 
ers, a  large  music  department,  an  interesting  literary 
and  debating  society,  and  a  good  librar.v  of  choice  books. 
We  also  have  a  large  class  of  students  finishing  the  aca- 
demic work  and  expecting  to  enter  colle.ge  next  session. 

SAMUEL  A.  NAVE. 

Stanly  County. 


Educational  Revolution  in  Columbus. 

Messrs.  Editors:  Columbus  County  is  making  progress 
in  education.  We  now  have  thirty  special  tax  districts, 
and  the  average  term  in  these  thirty  schools  is  sever 
months.  Only  a  few  years  ago  there  was  not  a  painted 
school-house  in  the  county;  there  was  not  a  house  fur- 
nished with  patent  desks;  not  a  school  with  an  average 
term  of  more  than  three  months. 

Now.  about  one-third  of  the  houses  are  new  and  up- 
to-date.  They  are  built  in  accordance  with  jjlans  furnish- 
ed b.v  the  State.  Nearly  all  our  new  houses  ai'e  paintcl 
and  furnished  with  blackboards  and  comfortable  desks. 
Illiteracy  among  the  children  between  twelve  and  twenty- 
one  has  decreased  since  1901  from  a  fraction  above  13 
per  cent  to  6i  per  cent.  F.  T.  WOOTEN. 

Chadbourn.  X.  C.  County  Suiierintendent. 


Continued  Progress  in  Wilkes. 

Messrs.  Editors:  I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  that  the 
work  here  is  the  best  I  have  ever  seen  it,  and  if  nothing 
happens,  our  report  next  summer  is  going  to  be  a 
■■ecord-breaker.  Since  the  Morehead  meeting  we  have 
established  three  local  tax  schools,  twelve  original  li- 
braries, and  eleven  supplementary  libraries.  T  have  re- 
celvei  more  respon.ses  than  usual  to  my  annual  letters  to 


the  committeemen  and  teachers,  showing  that  they  are 
taking  more  and  more  Interest  in  the  cause  as  the  days 
go  by. 

We  are  waging  a  campaign  now  for  a  library  in  every 
school  in  the  county  (149),  and  are  keeping  a  few  of  our 
careless  teachers  reminded  of  their  pledge  every  month, 
or  oftener.     We  think  we  shall  reach  the  goal. 

I  feel  moved  to  thank  you  again  for  the  excellent  pa- 
per you  are  giving  us.  C.  C.  WRIGHT, 

Superintendent  Wilkes  County. 

Hunting  Creek,  N.  C. 


How  One  State  High  School  Provides 

Boarding  Facilities. 

Messrs.  Editors;  I  venture  to  write  a  tew  items  about 
the  progress   of  the   Friendship  State   High  School. 

(1)  We  have  increased  90  per  cent  in  number  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  over  last  year. 

(2)  A  Betterment  Association  was  organized  at  the 
opening  of  this  year  and  we   now  number  SO  members. 

(Z)  This  Association  has  raised  $21.60  in  money,  and 
has  nearly  completed  a  $250  "school  barn."  This  barn 
will  be  used  by  the  principal  and  students  who  drive  to 
school   on  account  of  the  distance  or  weather. 

(4)  The  principal  now  occupies  the  eight-room  build- 
ing erected  on  the  school  campus  during  this  school  term. 
Four  of  the  rooms  will  be  given  to  the  school  so  that 
young  ladies  may  board  on  the  school  grounds.  The 
framing  and  ceiling  for  a  "boys'  dormitory"  has  been  se- 
cured and  it  will  be  completed  in  the  near  future. 

Every  State  High  School  should  be  equipped  with  a 
principal's  home  and  boarding  facilities  for  students.  We 
will  have  all  this  before  another  school  year  opens. 

P.  E.  SHAW,  Principal. 

Burlintgon,  N.    C. 


Progress  in  the  Cherryville  Schools. 


Jlore  Thorough  Grading- — A  Well-Prepared  Course  of 
Study — Ui-Weekly  Reading  Circle  for  tlio  Teachers — 
So)ne  of  the  Books  Studied. 

Messrs.  Editors: — Here  in  Cherryville  we  have  been 
trying  to  accomplish  the  better  gradation  of  our  schools 
as  a  means  of  emphasizing  and  economizing  each  teach- 
er's work.  We  have  prepared  and  adopted  a  graded 
course  of  study  as  nearly  in  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
as  the  peculiarities  of  our  own  condition  would  permit. 
We  think  that  the  spirit  of  democracy  should  govern 
the  school,  as  in  the  State,  and  that  the  school  should 
become  the  open  sesame  for  every  child  of  every  station 
in  life  in  every  locality,  to  the  fuller  realization  of  the 
divinely  ordained  possibilities  of  his  highest  nature. 
This  can  be  done  only  by  the  enrichment  of  the  courses 
of  study  with  the  best  thought  and  subject  matter  that 
the  best  spirits  of  the  greatest  ages  of  earth  have  pro- 
duced. 

We  have  organized  a  Teachers'  Reading  Circle,  with 
bi-weekly  meetings  in  which  we  discuss  all  pedagogical 
questions  arising  among  us,  and  in  order  to  make  our 
work  more  general  we  use  as  a  basis  three  books: 
Hamilton's  Recitations,  Elizabeth  Harrison's  Study  of 
Child  Nature,  and  John  Mitchell's  School, — the  one 
for  psychology,  the  other  for  the  pedagogy  and  the  third 
for  the  application  of  them  both  in  the  school. 

Our  High  School  boys  have  a  debating  section  organ- 
ized which  meets  weekly. 

Our  enrollment  has  increased  in  the  primary  depart- 
ment to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  necessary  to 
employ  two  primary  teachers,  with  forty-five  pupils  each. 

J.  W.   STRASSELL,   Supt. 

Cherryville,    N.    C. 
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WHAT  CAN  BETTERMENT  WORKERS  DO? 

IJy  MISS  ELIZABETH  BOUSHALL,  of  Wintenille  Hii^li  School. 

Every  School  Community  Should  Have  a  Volunteer  Betterment  Association — Im- 
mediate Object  School  Improvement,  Ultimate  Object  the  Making  of  Better  Citi- 
zens and  Better  Homes     Some  of  the  Good  Things  a  Live  Association  Can  Do. 


The  immediate  purpose  of  our  Woman's  Soliool  Better- 
ment Associations  should  be  to  unite  all  the  people  of 
the  community  for  the  improvement  of  their  school. 
There  should  be  a  volunteer  association  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  every  public  school-house,  whose  business  It  is 
to  help  get  new  buildings,  repair  and  paint  old  ones,  es- 
tablish reading  rooms  or  tables,  to  provide  better  gen- 
eral equipment  and  to  beautify  the  premises  by  planting 
trees,  shrubs  and  flowers  or  otherwise  improving  the  en- 
vironment of  our  future  citizens. 

Another  great  purpose  this  association  should  have  is 
to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  county  in  the 
betterment  of  their  school.  This  interest  can  be  aroused 
by  keeping  before  the  children  and  people  the  idea  that 
it  is  their  school;  and  by  thus  gaining  their  interest  yon 
gain  their  help  in  placing  in  the  school  needed  facilities 
for  health,  comfort,  and  education,  together  with  ob- 
.iects  of  beauty.  Lastly,  this  interest  can  be  aroused  and 
kept  alive  by  making  the  school  a  center  for  the  com- 
munity for  various  public  gatherings  and  for  instruc- 
tive and   attractive   amusements. 

United  Action  and  Public  Meetings. 

These  associations  should  be  established  in  every  com- 
munity, and  should  teach  the  few  to  subordinate  per- 
sonal advantages  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole.  They 
should  discourage  those  two  most  bitter  and  fatal  foes  to 
educational  progress,  local  prejudices  and  neighborhood 
misunderstandings.  This  great  work  of  the  Betterment 
Association,  though  filled  with  difficulties,  is  of  vital  in- 
terest to  each  one  of  us,  to  our  community,  and  to  our 
Commonwealth. 

Rough  and  comfortless  benches  should  be  exchanged 
for  good  desks,  floors  should  be  scrubbed,  stoves  pol- 
ished and  windows  washed;  shades  or  curtains  added  to 
the  windows,  pictures  placed  on  the  walls,  libraries 
started  and  kept  growing.  A  reading  table  could  be  pro- 
vided, and  improvements  made  Jn  the  school  grounds  by 
removing  stumps   and   laying  off  spaces   for   games. 

A  public  meeting  of  the  organization  should  be  held 
several  times  during  the  year.  At  this  meeting  make  it 
a  special  point  to  have  discussed  the  needs  of  the  schools, 
and  be  sure  that  that  which  is  needed  is  mentioned.  These 
meetings  can  be  made  so  interesting  and  entertaining  that 
they  will  attract  all  the  community. 

Improvements  for  the  School  Room. 

Inside  of  the  school-house  should  be  found  books, 
magazines,  papers,  pictures  of  famous  men  and  many 
copies  of  masterpieces  that  are  nicely  framed.  The 
teacher  of  this  school  should  have  the  children,  fathers, 
mothers,  and.  in  fact,  everybody  in  the  entire  community 
working  for  the  school.  She  should  have  secured  the  co- 
operation of  every  patron  in  carrying  out  the  plans  of 
the  Woman's  Betterment  Association. 

I  am  going  to  name  a  few  things  that  this  teacher 
might  have  in  the  school  if  she  hasn't  them  already: 

A  school  library  with  books  neatly  arranged  in  the 
very  desirable  sectional  book-cases;  she  might  have 
patent  desks;  she  might  have  pictures,  window  shades, 
reading  tables,  stove  polish.  United  States  flags.  North 
Carolina  State  flags,  black-boards,  door  mats,  lamps  to 
light  its  halls  for  public  exercises,  dusting  brushes,  flower 
seed,  globes,  maps,  charts,  dictionary,  good  wash  basins, 
buckets,  towels,  and  soap,  and  last,  but  not  least,  a  good 
supply  of  "Songs  of  Seasons,"  the  song-^iook  for  North 


puljlished    by    the    American 


Carolina    schools    recently 
Rook  Company. 

De-uglify  then  Beautify  the  Grounds. 

The  grounds  may  be  wired  in,  beautiful  flowers  grown 
iu  the  yards,  many  trees  planted  and  play-grounds  laid 
off.  You  can  secure  a  little  book  free  of  charge,  "How  to 
Set  Trees  and  Srubbery,"  from  J.  B.  Upham,  of  The 
Youth's  Companion,  Boston,  Mass. 

If  the  yard  is  in  a  bad  condition,  and  you  want  it 
cleaned  up,  set  a  special  day  and  invite  the  men  of  the 
community  to  come  and  bring  their  teams  and  help. 
Promise  a  sort  of  good  time  that  day,  and  a  good  dinner. 
Fences  that  have  half  tumbled  down,  fallen  trees,  stumps, 
logs,  etc.,  are  unsightly;  have  them  removed. 

Better   Citizens   and  Better  Homes  the  Real  Aim. 

Keep  before  your  organization  a  reasonable  ideal  of 
what  its  school  should  be.  Finally,  your  organization 
can  and  should  uphold  the  hands  of  the  teacher;  and 
through  this  work  the  community  should  become  more 
and   more  interested  in  its  school   and  its  children. 

Tlie  ultimate  aim  of  the  Woman's  Betterment  Associa- 
tion should  be  to  make  a  higher  average  citizenship  and 
improve  the  homes  of  the  masses  of  our  people.  There 
is  no  better  way  to  reach  the  homes  of  our  country  people 
than  through  the  schools;  and  let  us  not  forget  the 
fact,  that  clean,  orderly,  attractive  schools  make  clean, 
orderly,   attractive  homes. 


A  Live  Association  in  Cumberland. 

The  fourth  monthly  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Better- 
ment Association  of  Cumberland  County  was  held  at  the 
court-house  in  Fayetteville.  N.  C,  on  January  29,  1909. 
All  present  answered  to  the  roll-call  with  interesting 
reports,  showing  that  they  had  done  much  in  the  way  of 
kepeing  their  yards  cleaned  off  and  making  their  school- 
houses  neat  and  attractive.  Some  of  the  young  ladies 
had  made  decided  improvements  in  their  schools — such 
as  painting  their  school-rooms  and  buying  new  pictures 
for  the  walls  and  putting  in  new  window  lights.  One 
young  woman  had  assisted  in  raising  money  for  new 
school  buildings.  Another  lady  had  planted  a  flower 
garden  at  her  schoolhouse.  Everyone  considered  this 
a  beautiful  idea  and  resolved,  where  such  is  possible,  to 
adopt  this   plan. 


Pay  Your  Betterment  Pledges — They  are  Needed. 

The  Woman's  Association  for  the  Betterment  of  Pub- 
lic Schools  of  North  Carolina,  at  its  annual  meeting  at 
Charlotte  last  June,  pledged  itself  to  raise  $1,000  for 
the  State  Betterment  work.  Five  hundred  dollars  of  this 
will  be  given  by  the  Peabody  Fund,  provided  the  other 
$.500  is  raised  at  once  by  the  County  Associations. 

The  County  Superintendents,  at  their  State  Meeting 
in  August,  heartily  endorsed  the  work  of  the  Betterment 
Association,  and  pledged  themselves  to  assist  the  County 
Associations  in  their  pledge  of  $10  each. 

None  of  the  counties  have  yet  scut  in  their  pledges, 
and  it  is  urged  that  they  do  so  at  once.  This  amount 
can  be  sent  to  Mr.  C.  H.  Mebane,  Secretary  of  the  Cam- 
raign   Fund,   Raleigh,   X.   C. 

What  county,  now,  will  be  the  first  to  get  an  acknowl- 
edgement from  Mr.  Mebane  for  payment  of  its  pledge 
i)»w  due  and  much  needed  In  \]yp  Betterment  •work? 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  FARMVILLE  SCHOOLS 


Five  years  ago  a  little  one-room  school-house,  no  local 
tax.  and  not  more  than  a  four  months'  school;  now  a  well- 
equipped  modern  building  with  eight  large  recitations 
rooms  thronged  with  pupils  for  the  full  school  term,  ten 
graded  courses  of  study,  local  taxation  by  a  practically 
unanimous   vote,    a    well    organized    faculty    of   teachers. 


From  that  day  the  people  have  been  realizing  what  a 
good  school  means  for  a  community.  The  local  tax  for 
schools  was  increased  last  year  from  twenty  cents  to 
thirty  cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars'  valuation  of 
property,  and  from  sixty  to  ninety  on  the  poll.  Owing 
to  the  increase  in  the  school  population,  the  capacity  of 


First  Year  Students.  F.armvlUe  Public  Illgti  Scliool.  1907 


loyal  and  enthusiastic  patrons — such,  in  brief,  is  the 
siory  of  the  Farmville  schools. 

There  is  no  county  in  North  Carolina  that  has  a  bet- 
ter system  of  public  schools  than  the  county  of  Pitt,  un- 
der the  supervision  of  Supt.  W.  H.  Ragsdale.  Among 
the  schools  of  this  county  that  are  doing  a  .great  educa- 
tional work  is  the  Farmville  Public  High  School,  which 
is  the  High  School  Department  of  the  Farmville  Graded 
Schools. 

Prior  to  the  year  1903  the  educational  spirit  and  in- 
terest of  Farmville  were  by  no  means  in  keeping  with 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  town  and  surround- 
ing community.  The  school  facilities  consisted  of  a  small 
one-room  house.  The  school  fund  did  not  exceed  two 
hundred  dollars.  No  local  tax  was  in  force.  The  school 
term  was  short,  continuing  not  more  than  four  months 
in  the  year.  The  industrial  spirit  of  the  town  was  en- 
terprising and  progressive,  the  educational  spirit  slow 
and  non-progressive.  The  town  was  moving  forward  In 
leaps  and  bounds  materially,  but  educationally  it  was 
on  a  standstill. 

First  Special  Tax  Voted  in  1903. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Supt.  W.  H.  Ragsdale  and  other 
progressive  citizens,  the  town  of  Farmville  voted,  in 
August,  1903,  a  special  school  tax  of  twenty  cents  on  the 
one  hundred  dollars'  valuation  of  property  and  sixty 
cents  on  the  poll.  The  election  was  carried  with  only 
one  vote  against  the  measure.  This  additional  tax  made 
it  possible  for  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  erect  and  equip 
on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sites  in  the  town  a  large, 
modern  two-story  building. 

The   first   tenjj   ot   the   school    opened    October,    1903. 


the  building  erected  In  1903,  was  doubled  during  last 
vacation.  The  building  as  it  now  stands  consists  of  eight 
large  recitation  rooms,  society  hall,  library  and  auditori- 
um  4S  X  70  feet. 

Equipment  Tax  Levied  by  the  Aldermen. 

The  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  town  of  Farmville,  see- 
ing the  necessity  of  a  well-equipped  and  furnished  school 
building,  levied  in  May  of  this  year  an  additional  ten 
cents  on  the  one  hundred  dollars'  valuation  of  property, 
the  money  arising  therefrom  to  be  appropriated  to  tho 
school.  This  enabled  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  enlarge 
the  building  referred  to  above  without  assuming  any  ad- 
ditional indebtedness. 

In  .July,  1907,  the  County  Board  of  Education  located 
at  Farmville  one  of  the  County  High  Schools  for  that 
County  to  be  run  in  connection  with  the  Graded  Schools. 
The  sum  of  money  received  from  the  State  to  sustain 
the  High  School  increased  the  school  fund  sufficiently  to 
enable  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  add  another  grade  to  the 
curriculum,  making  a  course  of  ten  grades  at  this  school. 
The  first  seven  grades  constitute  the  Grammar  School 
and  the  last  three  are  designated  as  the  first,  second, 
and  third  years  of  the  High  School. 

How  th?  BjUeriHsnt  Association  Helped. 

The  Woman's  Betterment  Association  at  this  school 
since  its  formation  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  keeping 
up  an  educational  spirit  and  enthusiasm  in  the  town  and 
community.  It  is  composed  of  a  membership  that  be- 
lieves in  doing  things.  During  the  past  school  year  the 
Association  has  raised  a  considerable  amount  of  money, 
set  out  several  trees  o_j;l  ihe  grounds,  and  otherw.lse  im- 
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proved  and  beautified  the  school  property.  It  has  re- 
cently purchased  a  high-grade  piano,  to  be  used  in  the 
new  auditorium  for  opening  exercises.  The  worlv  ot  this 
organization  is  an  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  enlisting  tlie  organized  support  of  the  women  of  any 


a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  a  man  who  has 
always  been  a  loyal  friend  to  the  school,  offers  a  gold 
medal  to  that  member  of  the  society  who  makes  the 
best  declamation  at  each  commencement.  The  public 
schools  of   the  State  have   neglected  this,  side  of  school 


Group  ol  Members  o£  the  Literary 

comiiuuiity  for  the  promotion  and  advancement  of  a 
school.  Not  only  is  this  work  a  great  help  financially, 
but  it  creates  in  the  community  a  most  salutary  spirit  of 
unity   and   co-operation    in   educational    matters. 

The  Literary  Society. 

A  debating  society   (the  Athenian)    was  organized  last 
session,  and  it  is  doing  an  excellent  work  in  training  the 


Society— FarnivUle  Graded  Schools. 

work.  It  is  just  as  important  as  any  part  of  the  school 
life.  Every  school  can  and  should  form  such  an  organ- 
ization. It  requires  no  money — just  interest  and  enthusi- 
asm.    Let  the  teacher  led;   the  pupils  will   follow. 

Graduating  Class  1907—8 

The  graduating  class   of   1907-190S   was  small,   owing 
to  the  change  in  the  course  of  study.     Several  were  un- 


Graduating  Class  Farraville  i  iraded  School,  1908. 


young  men  in  public  speaking.  Great  interest  is  shown 
by  the  student  body  in  the  society  work,  which  con- 
sists of  debates,  declamations,  essays,  etc.  The  society 
has  a  large  and  enthusiastic  membership.     R.  L.   Davis, 


able  to   make  the  additional  requirements  of  the  curri- 
culum  prescribed  for  Public   High  Schools  of  the  State, 
which    was    adopted    by    this    school     for    High   School 
(Continued  on  Page  7.) 
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ACTUAL   WORK    IN    THE    CLASS-ROOM 

By  \V.  H.  SAAIFT,  Superintendent  Greensboro   City   Schools. 

Some  Notes  and  Observations  on  Actual  Work  in  Two  Rooms  of  the  Greensboro 
Public  Schools— The  Teacher  Who  Never  Hurried  but  Accomplished  a  Tremen- 
dous Amount  of  Work  With  Very  Little  Effort— The  Room  Which  Contained  Fif- 
ty   Pupils    and   Good    Order. 


It  strikes  me  tliat  the  best  way  to  get  at  just  wtiat  may 
be  done  in  a  school-room  Is,  either  to  see  it  done  or  to 
know  what  can  be  done  by  reports  of  actual  school-room 
work.  I  give  you,  therefore,  observations  made  on  my 
visit  to  two  different  rooms. 

l-ROOM  NUMBER  ONE. 

Visit  made  September  19th.  Time  spent  in  the  room, 
fifty  minutes. 

Cleanliness  and  order  were  so  evident  that  they  im- 
pressed one  on  entering  the  roorc,  WiHiout  being  stuffed 
full  of  bric-a-brac,  as  is  often  found  in  dwelling-houses, 
the  general  air  of  the  room  was  one  of  perfect  adaptation 
for  actual  living.  There  is  plenty  of  air  and  plenty  of 
light.  Adjustable  shades  allow  the  teacher  to  prevent 
any  hurtful  reflections.  Desks,  tables,  and  boards  were 
scrupulously  clean.  So  far  as  I  could  see,  there  was 
nothing  out  of  order  in  the  room. 

A  Well  Kept  Black-board. 

I  should,  perhaps,  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
blackboards  were  thoroughly  erased  and  all  chalk  dust 
removed  from  the  board  and  from  the  chalk  rack  under- 
neath. I  saw  neither  dirty  erasers  nor  pieces  of  chalk 
collected  in  the  chalk  rack.  There  was  some  writing  on 
the  board.  It  was  in  a  full,  round  hand  that  could  be 
easily  read  from  all  parts  of  the  room.  I  was  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  the  teacher  must  consider  the  board 
as  an  instrument  for  illustrating  work,  and  does  not 
make  use  of  it  in  giving  practice  work  to  her  children. 
The  arrangement  of  the  figures  on  the  board  led  me  to 
believe  that  each  word  placed  there  had  been  carefully 
made  and  there  were  no  at-random  strokes. 

The  state  of  the  blackboard  and  the  work  placed  upon 
it  and  the  general  condition  of  the  room  was,  taken  as  a 
whole,  a  lesson  within  itself  that  might  be  taught  by 
every  teacher  in  the  schools. 

How  the  School  was  Assembled  and    Dismissed. 

Getting  back  to  Uie  regular  work — 

I  saw  these  children  come  in  from  the  play-ground. 
They  came  in  quietly  and  orderly,  and  yet  in  an  unre- 
strained manner.  Each  child  went  quietly  to  his  place, 
took  off  his  hat,  and  took  his  seat  without  any  signal  be- 
ing given  him. 

At  this  time  I  did  not  see  these  children  prepare  to 
leave  this  room  for  dismissal  or  recess,  but  I  have  since 
seen  it. 

It  was  after  this  manner:  At  the  ringing  of  the  bell 
the  teacher  called  "ilonitors,"'  and  one  rose  from  every 
row  of  desks.  Hats  and  cloaks  were  distributed,  and  as 
the  children  got  themselves  ready  for  going  out  of  the 
room,  each  one  rose  and  went  quietly  to  the  line.  The 
boys  on  one  side  and  the  girls  on  the  other.  Without 
any  signal  being  given  from  the  teacher  at  all.  There 
was  no  pushing  or  rushing,  each  simply  took  his  place 
next  after  the  other  as  he  would  do  forming  a  line  in 
passing  out  from  a  church.  This  was  so  quickly  and 
quietly  done  that  it  impressed  me  as  being  a  very  good 
style,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  one  that  any  teacher 
might  work  out. 

I  should  say  that  in  our  High  School  we  do  not  have 
lines  formed  at  all  when  the  children  aie  going  from  Ihe 


room;  but,  at  the  proper  time,  the  pupils  in  the  different 
rows  of  the  desks  simply  rise  and  march  quietly  out. 
We  are  very  much  pleased  with  this  method. 

Preparing  for  Work. 

The  class  having  taken  their  seats,  the  teacher  pre- 
pared for  the  regular  work.  I  should  say  that  this 
class  of  forty  was  divided  into  two  sections.  One-half 
was  of  course,  to  take  part  in  the  recitation,  or  were 
going  to  be  taught  by  the  teacher.  The  others  were  as- 
signed a  definite  task  to  do.  It  was  noticeable  that  in 
the  assigning  of  this  work  the  teacheT  did  not  repeat  a 
single  time.  She  simply  told  them  what  to  do,  and  they 
understood  that  they  were  to  do  it.  Of  course,  one  or 
two  did  not  go  quietly  to  work,  but  she  called  their 
attention  to  the  fact  and  set  them  to  work  by  saying 
that  she  liked  the  manner  in  which  one  of  her  boys  set 
about  his  task.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  she  is  much 
too  good  a  teacher  ever  to  resort  to  the  bold  order:  "Go 
to  work  and  get  your  lessons." 

Actual  Work  of  Teaching. 

Taking  the  section  that  she  was  going  to  teach,  she 
took  ample  time  to  get  ready  for  her  work.  Seating  her- 
self at  the  front  of  her  class,  with  perfect  ease  and  com- 
posure, without  any  book  in  her  hand,  she  led  her  chil- 
dren, step  by  step,  through  the  different  processes,  which 
she  had,  no  doubt,  already  laid  out  for  that  day.  The 
fact  that  she  kept  her  seat  most  of  the  time — indeed  she 
kept  her  seat  quite  all  the  time — and  yet  held  her  chil- 
dren so  that  they  were  not  conscious  of  being  held,  was, 
within  itself,  a  very  noticeable  point. 

It  strikes  me  that  there  was  almost  no  rigid  control 
but  a  very  good  drill  upon  the  sounding  of  words.  Each 
child  rose  as  he  was  called  upon.  He  went  through  a 
line  of  perhaps  six  or  ten  words.  If  he  made  a  mistake, 
no  attention  was  paid  to  it  at  that  time.  After  he  had 
finished  a  number  of  words,  however,  the  teacher  simply 
pointed  to  the  word  which  he  had  missed,  when  the  child 
went  through  it  again.  There  was  not  a  single  mistake 
made  at  the  second  trial. 

After  the  drill  on  the  sounding  of  words,  sentences 
vere  built  taking  these  words  in  their  order.  Each  child 
was  given  an  opportunity  to  make  a  sentence.  If  he 
failed,  or  did  not  have  a  sentence,  there  was  no  censure 
or  rebuke.  The  teacher  simply  passed  on  to  another 
pupil,  but  in  each  case  I  observed  that  she  came  back  to 
this  child  after  asking  two  or  three  questions  to  other 
children.  In  fact,  I  am  quite  sure  that  she  made  that  her 
way  of  calling  upon  him  again  so  as  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  retrieve  himself  for  his  first  failure. 

Doing  Much  With  Little  Effort. 

The  general  impression  of  the  room  was  one  of  order, 
quiet  dignity,  and  seriousness.  I  have  never  seen  a 
teacher  who  did  more  with  so  little  effort.  Apparently 
she  was  utterly  indift'erent  as  to  how  much  she  accom- 
plished in  an  hour  or  in  a  day.  She  seems  to  under- 
stand that  she  is  there  to  see  that  the  children  grow 
aright  instead  of  seeing  that  they  get  the  spelling  lesson, 
h-hc  was  never  in  a  hurry  and  did  not  have  her  nerves 
wrought  up  to  such  a  pitch  that  anything  could  happen  in 
h-er  room  that  would   give  her  the  least  disturbance. 

My  idea  of  her  work  at  that  time  was  that  she  taught 
under  the  firm  belief  that  the  proper  way  to  teach  is  to 
have   the  children   do  just  as   much  as  possible  along  a 
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right  line  and  the  teacher  just  as  little  as  possible.  Af- 
terwards she  told  me  that  1  was  correct  in  the  opinion 
which  I  had  formed. 

No  Lining  Up  and  Marching. 

1  should  add  that  in  all  of  our  city  schools  the  children 
no  longer  form  lines  or  march  into  the  buildings.  At 
the  tap  of  the  bell  the  children  quietly  walk  to  their 
rooms.  The  teachers  go  with  them.  It  is  very  orderly, 
and  they  get  into  their  seats  and  are  ready  for  work 
within  one  minute. 

This  is  simply  another  step  in  the  working  out  of  self- 
control.  Whenever  children  will  take  care  of  themselves 
it  is  best  to  let  them  do  so.  Our  boys  and  girls  appre- 
ciate the  confidence  that  we  place  in  them,  and  all  are 
pleased  with  the  new  scheme. 


II.-ROOM  NUMBER  TWO. 

There    were    fifty    children    in    this    room. 

We  will  all  agree  that  this  was  entirely  too  many  for 
one  teacher,  and  yet,  I  must  say,  that  I  have  seen  eight 
to  twenty-four  children  create  three  times  as  much  dis- 
order as  I  saw  in  this  room.  It  must  not  be  understood 
from  this,  however,  that  these  children  were  held  by  any 
forcible  restraint.  They  seemed  to  be  perfectly  free,  and 
yet  they  were  not  inclined  at  any  time  to  disturb  the 
order  of  the  room,  and  during  my  stay  I  did  not  see  any 
disturbance  which  called  for  any  rebuke  from  the 
teacher. 

The  room  itself  was  much  more  home-like  for  the 
habitation  of  childhood  than  is  ordinarily  found.  It  was 
quite  clear  that  the  teacher  took  pride  in  her  room,  and 
was  willing  to  go  to  some  trouble  in  order  to  make  it 
pleasant  for  the  children  who  were  to  spend  the  year 
with  her.  It  was  clean  and  light  and  airy.  The  black- 
hoards  were  clean;  in  fact,  there  was  very  little  written 
upon  them,  except  the  weather  chart  in  one  corner. 
There  was  a  simple  little  border  running  around  the  top 
of  the  board,  and  at  the  bottom,  on  one  side  of  the 
room,  were  the  exhibits  of  the  work  done  by  the  chil- 
dren during  the  month. 

The  Teacher  and  her  Methods. 

The  teacher  stands  quite  a  good  deal  more  than  the 
teacher  in  room  No.  1. 

She  speaks  in  a  clear,  refined  voice,  without  any  ten- 
dency to  harshness,  and  yet,  any  child  in  the  room  could 
hear  her  perfectly  at  all  times. 

I  observed  that  in  the  assigning  of  a  lesson  she  spent 
from  five  to  ten  minutes  in  suggesting  what  the  lesson 
would  be  for  the  next  day.  I  observed,  also,  that  she 
did  not  repeat  in  any  case  but  gave  the  lesson  one  time. 

My  further  observation  was  made  in  the  fact  that  in 
asking  a  question  no  child  knew  who  was  going  to  be 
asked  the  question  \intil  his  name  was  called  at  the  very 
close  of  the  question.  By  this  means  she  held  the  at- 
tention of  the  entire  class  until  the  question  was  ready  to 
be  answered.  There  was  no  such  things  as  throwing  a 
question  broadcast  in  the  room,  or  calling  for  a  raise  of 
hands. 

How  the  Black-board  was  Used. 

.'Another  noticeable  point  in  this  teacher's  work  was  in 
the  fact  that  in  her  teaching  she  was  ready  at  all  times 
to  make  excellent  illustrations  of  her  work  by  putting  a 
drawing  on  the  board.  She  had  ready  at  her  hand  cray- 
ons of  different  colors,  and  it  was  the  work  of  but  a 
minute  to  fasten  the  point  which  she  wished  to  teach  by 
placing  it  upon  the  board  directly  in  front  of  the  chil- 
dren. 

I  should  say  as  in  No  1,  the  boards  were  scrupulously 
clean,  and  that  no  waste  pieces  of  chalk  appeared  to  be 
seized  by  a  passing  boy  and  fired  at  his  neighbor. 

Spelling  and  Language  Lessons. 

I  listened  to  a  lesson  in  spelling.  The  words  were  pro- 
nounced first  with  the   books  open   before  the  children. 


Then  they  were  spelled  by  sound  and  then  they  were 
spelled  by  letter.  I  observed  also  that  they  were  written 
upon  paper.  This  struck  me  as  being  about  the  best 
method  by  which  to  fix  the  correct  spelling  of  words. 

After  the  spelling  lesson  there  was  a  language  lesson, 
consisting  of  a  short  paragraph  upon  the  Pied  Piper  of 
Ilamlin,  dictated  by  the  teacher  and  written  by  the 
pupils.  All  that  the  child  had  to  do  was  to  see  that  he 
wrote  the  sentences  correctly  and  arranged  them  proper- 
ly upon  the  stage.  Of  course  the  story  had  been  worked 
up  by  the  children  before-hand.     This  was  the  dictation: 

"There  was  once  a  town  full  of  rats. 
No  one  could  take  them  away." 

I  afterwards  looked  over  the  paper  and  five-sixths  of 
the  children   wrote  the  work  absolutely  correct. 

The  Teacher's  Firm  Hold. 

The  general  air  of  the  room  was  one  of  freedom  and 
ease  ,the  children  always  acting,  however,  under  the 
direction  of  the  teacher. 

I  have  observed  closely  and  there  is  not  one  in  this 
class  of  fifty  who  is  not  exceedingly  fond  of  the  teacher. 
This,  in  fact,  together  with  the  thorough  mastery  of  the 
work,  explains,  in  my  opinion,  the  perfect  hold  which  she 
has  upon  her  children. 


Pleased  With  the  January  Issue. 

Messrs.  Editors:  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  January 
issue  of  your  paper.  The  articles  on  "Making  the  School 
Room  Pretty  With  Pictures,"  and  on  "Neglecting  Eng- 
lish Grammar,"  are  especially  valuable.  Enroll  my  name 
as  subscriber   for  one  year. 

PRESTON   LEWIS  GRAY, 
Principal     Bingham    School. 
Mebane,  N.  C. 

Messrs.  Editors:  I  have  enjoyed  very  much  the  Janu- 
ary issue  of  North  Carolina  Education.  Its  contents  are 
interesting.     All  my  teachers  are  well  pleased. 

E.  M.  ROLLINS, 
Superintendent  Farmville  Graded  Schools. 


The  Story  of  the  Farmville  Schools. 

(Continued  from  Page  5.) 

work.  Two  young  men  of  this  class  entered  the  Fresh- 
men year  at  the  State  University  last  fall,  and  their  work 
so  far  spealvs  well  for  the  preparatory  work  given  at  this 
school,  both  having  made  a  general  average  of  over  95 
per  cent  in  all  their  work. 

As  the  pupil  is  thrown  more  on  his  own  resources  at 
college  and  required  to  rely  on  himself,  students  pursing 
the  last  year's  work  are  taught  to  practice  self-reliance 
and  self-activity  in  their  work  and  to  learn  to  grasp  and 
see  things  by  individual  effort. 

The  Corps  of  Teachers. 

The  teachers  who  have  charge  of  the  several  depart- 
ments are  as  follows: 

In  the  High  School  Department,  E.  M.  Rollins,  Superin- 
tendent, and  Miss  Mabel  E.  Stallings;  Grammar  School. 
Misses  Annie  Perkins,  Agnes  Moore,  Hennie  Brown,  and 
Cora  Moore;   Music,  Miss  Clyde  Harrison. 

The  Course  of  Study. 

The  purpose  of  the  course,  which  is  too  long  to  print 
within  the  limits  of  this  article,  is  to  give  three  and  one- 
halt  years  of  High  School  work,  and  in  order  to  do  this, 
Latin  and  algebra  are  taken  up  at  beginning  of  the  spring 
term  in  the  seventh  grade,  with  the  one  outlined  for 
public  high  schools.  In  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  this 
school  will,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  give  the  State  High 
School  course  in  full. 
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LITTLE   GAMES  FOR  PRIMARY   GRADES 

]5y  MISS  LICV  BROOKS,  of  the  Kinston  Giade<l  Schools. 

The  Work  of  Learning  Delightfully  Mingled  With  the  Pleasure  of  Play  —Some 
Nature  Study  Suggestions  for  Use  in  the  Little  Folks'  Room — Other  Helpful  Games 
for  Teaching  Morals  and  Manners. 


Following  up  ray  article  of  last  month  on  easy  devices 
for  interesting  and  teaching  the  primary  grades,  I  will 
now  give  some  nature  study  and  other  games  which  I 
have  found  very  helpful  in  my  own  work. 

Nature  Study  Lessons. 

Let  children  be  trees  shedding  their  leaves.  Say: 
What  tree  are  you?  I  am  an  oak  tree.  What  color  are 
your  leaves?  Are  you  ready  to  shed  your  leaves?  Why 
not? 

What  tree  are  you?  I  am  a  pine  tree.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  to  help  in  the  world?  I  wish  to  make  lum- 
ber for  a  house.  I  wish  to  give  turpentine.  I  wish  to 
make  a  fire  to  cook  the  children's  breakfast,  etc.,  etc. 
We  can  take  flowers  the  same  way- — asking:  What  is 
your  name?  What  is  your  color?  What  do  you  want  to 
do  to  make  the  world  happier  and  more  beautiful?  An- 
swer: I  want  to  be  taken  to  school  to  see  the  children 
studj'.  I  want  to  be  put  on  your  mamma's  breakfast  ta- 
ble. I  want  to  make  the  sick  lady  feel  better,  etc.  We 
can  use  nuts  and  fruits  and  vegetables  the  same  way. 

Off  to  the  Woods  and  Fields. 

Let's  go  to  the  fields  and  woods.  1  hope  all  my  little 
folks  can  go.  Sometimes  a  weak  cliild  cannot  obtain 
pei'Hiission  and  a  strong  one  wants  to  tell  him.  This 
is  allowed  to  pass  if  he  will  try  to  help  the  weak  one 
learn  the  word  by  the  next  day. 

When  all  have  permission,  say:  Now,  we'll  play  that 
we  are  in  the  field:  What  do  you  see?  Or  hear?  I 
see  people  picking  cotton.  I  see  people  digging  pota- 
toes. What  do  you  see  in  the  woods?  I  see  a  cocoon 
in  an  oak  tree.  I  see  a  squirrel  taking  nuts  to  his  home. 
I  see  some  yellow  golden  rods.  I  see  some  grass  that 
Jack  Frost  has  nipped.  I  see  an  acorn  falling  on  Chicken 
I^ittle's  head.  I  see  a  pig  like  the  one  the  old  woman 
bought.  I  see  the  clouds  a-sailing.  I  see  the  leaves  play- 
ing with  the  wind.  I  hear  the  wind.  I  hear  the  little 
leaf  sighing  and  crying.  I  hear  the  cotton-pickers  sing- 
ing. Let  appropriate  spring  observations  take  the  place 
of    these    sugested    by    autumn. 

Flowers,  Fruits,  and  Pictures. 

In  the  same  way  we  can  plant  a  flower  yard  or  a  gar- 
den, saying:     What  seed   will  you  give? 

We  also  can  send  children  in  play  to  buy  fruit  for  our 
party,  saying  to  the  children  at  their  seats:  We  can 
have  as  many  kinds  of  fruit  as  we  like.  Tell  what  kind 
\ou  wish.  Select  the  buyers  and  have  them  to  deliver 
the  fruit  on  their  return,  saying:  Who  wish  bananas? 
Who  wish  oranges?  etc.  We  can  buy  farm  produce,  hard- 
ware, jewelry,  dry  goods,  groceries,  and  dairy  products, 
thf  same  way. 

.•\gain,  we  can  furnish  a  house  with  pictures.  Say: 
Xarae  the  pictures  you  want  in  your  house.  One  says: 
I  want  "A  Friend  in  Need;"  1  want  "Hoffman's  Head  of 
Christ;"  I  want  "Infant  Samuel;"  1  want  the  "Angelus;" 
1  want  "Feeding  Her  Birds."  etc.,  etc. 

Other  Helpful  Games. 

Write  a  list  of  words  on  board  (start  with  a  small 
number).  Say:  Children,  go  to  sleep.  While  they  are 
asleep  rub  off  one  or  more  of  the  words:  Say:  Wake 
up.  What's  gone?  The  one  who  an.swers  correctly  has 
the  privilege  of  rubbing  off  the  words  next  time.  We 
may  use  this  game  too  with  real  objects  or  with  objects 
v/e  draw. 


We  may  cultivate  thoughtfulness  for  others  and  kind- 
ness to   animals   with   games   like  the   following: 

Ask  the  children:  What  pets  would  you  like  to  have? 
Let  children  name  as  many  as  they  like?  Then  take  up 
each  one  named  and  say:  How  would  you  treat  him  if 
you  owned  him?  What  would  you  feed  him  on,  and 
how  often,  and  why? 

What  .would  he  be  good  for?  Anything  but  to  play 
with  you? 

Take  flowers  and  vegetables  the  same  way.  What 
kinds  do  you  want  in  your  garden?  What  are  they  good 
for?     What  would  you  do  with  them? 

Neatness  and  Good  Manners. 

I  have  found  that  it  has  helped  the  appearance  of  the 
children  in  my  room  to  select  the  neatest  child  for  a  tidy 
angel  for  a  week,  or  for  whatever  length  of  time  you 
wish.  Let  him  select  as  helpers  the  children  he  thinks 
deserve  to  help  him  keep  the  room  tidy. 

We  may  select  our  Peacemakers  and  liind  pupils  the 
same  way;  also,  our  Mr.  Try  and  our  Polite  pupils,  and 
let  them  try  to  look  out   for  the  others. 

The  day  we  have  our  fishing  trip  it  will  be  a  good  time 
to  invite  the  children  to  take  supper  with  us  to  eat  fresh 
fisli.  Have  some  of  the  children  to  play  that  they  are 
eating.  We  then  have  a  lesson  on  table  manners,  and 
\vhen  one  should  use  a  knife,  fork  or  spoon. 

Also  tell  him  the  value  of  cheerfulness  and  good  hu- 
mor there. 

Teachers  need  not  be  afraid  of  these  games  and  free 
play.  If  you  are  sure  you  have  control  of  your  room  and 
can  bring  the  children  to  order  when  you  wish,  that  is 
all  that  is  necessary.  Let  them  be  as  merry  in  their 
play  as  they  like.  Enter  sympathetically  with  them  into 
any  ring,  games,  or  movements  that  wil  teach  them  any- 
thing beneficial.  You  will  find  that  they  will  give  pleas- 
ure and  profit  as  much  so  as  the  motion  songs  or  action 
recitations.  Try  to  let  your  stories,  songe,  games,  draw- 
ing, paper-cutting  and  clay  modelling  correlate  as  much 
as  possible. 


"One  Word  a  Month" 

Miss  Browulee,  principal  of  LaGrange  school.  Toledo, 
has  develojied  a  plan  for  child  training  which  has  several 
interesting  features,  either  new  or  delightfully  modified. 
Possibly  as  good  an  idea  of  her  purpose  and  the  sim- 
plicity of  her  way  of  attaining  it  can  be  given  by  her 
"Word  a  Month"  scheme.  Each  month  has  its  word, 
which  is  made  prominent  by  banner  or  blackboard,  and 
there  is  some  reference  to  it  by  the  pupils  each  day,  bv 
story,  quotation,  rending  lesson,  or  composition.  These 
words  are: 

September — Kindness. 

October — Cleanliness. 

November — Obedience. 

December^Self-control. 

.Tanuary — Courtesy    and   C!heerfulness. 

February — Work. 

March — Honor. 

Aiiril — Honesty. 

Tilay — Truthfulness  and   Clean   Language. 

.Tune — l\Ianners. 

This  is  merely  suggestive  of  the  many  devices  which 
she  has  for  enlisting  interest  and  zeal  of  the  school  of 
SOO  children  in  their  personal  improvement  in  social  and 
moral  ways. — Journal  of  Education. 
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FRESHMAN  ENGLISH  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY 

I'.y   I'HOl  .   JAMKS  .M.   (iKAIXGKR,   Chapel  Hill,   .\.  C. 

The  Course  Designed  by  Dr.  C.  Alphonso  Smith  is  Unique  in  its  Matter  and  Meth- 
ods of  Study — The  Letter  Has  a  Prominent  Place  in  the  Nine  Types  of  Literature 
Studied     Methods  of  Study  Described. 


The  first  year's  work  in  English  at  the  University  ot 
North  Carolina  is  unique  among  Freshman  English 
courses.  It  emphasizes  the  study  of  literature  and 
aims  to  give  the  student  a  grasp  of  the  main  literary 
types.  In  this  course  the  composition  work,  far  from 
being  neglected,  serves  as  an  aid  toward  gaining  a  defi- 
nite conception  of  the  different  kinds  of  writing  exempli- 
fied in  the  literature  studied.  The  various  types  of  liter- 
ature are  so  arranged  as  to  furnish  the  inspiration  and 
the  models  tor  a  great  deal  of  practice  in  writing.  The 
reading  and  study  includes  representative  examples  of 
the  letter,  the  short  story,  the  popular  ballad,  the  novel, 
the  epic,  the  essay,  the  lyric,  the  oration,  and  the  drama. 
From  the  study  of  examples  of  each  ot  these  types  the 
students  derive,  besides  the  usual  benefits  of  the  study 
of  literature,  a  definite  conception  of  each  type  with  its 
peculiar  features.  The  course,  which  is  entitled  "The 
Types  of  Literature,"  was  devised  by  Dr.  C.  Alphonso 
Smith,  the  head  of  the  English  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  Letter  a  Highly  Important  Type. 

In  subject  matter  also  this  course  is  unique.  Of  the 
nine  types  of  literature  in  the  list  given  above,  the  first 
three  seldom  appear  in  elementary  courses.  Yet  it 
would  seem  just  as  Important  for  the  average  man  to 
study  the  letter,  the  short  story,  and  the  ballad  as  to 
study  any  of  the  other  types.  Since  everybody  writes 
letters,  and  letters  are,  in  fact,  the  only  kind  of  writing 
ever  used  by  the  vast  majority  of  people,  any  elementary 
course  in  literature  ought  to  include  some  good  examples 
of  this  type,  if  only  to  be  used  as  models.  But  besides 
this,  some  letters  of  people  who  never  wrote  anything 
but  letters  repay  reading  and  study  by  the  charmingly 
intimate  insight  they  give  into  inspiring  lives  and  by 
their  '\wn  beauty  and  worth  as  literature.  The  students 
who  take  this  course  have  ample  practice  in  correct  let- 
ter-writing and  are  given  a  few  great  letters  as  models 
for  style  and  matter. 

How  the  Short  Story  is  Studied. 

As  tor  the  short  story,  probably  no  other  tyi)n  of  liter- 
ature is  more  generally  read  for  pastime  and  pleasuie 
by  young  and  old  in  America  to-day.  Yet  how  few  can 
tell  what  constitutes  a  really  good  short  story!  In  or- 
der to  improve  the  student's  judgment  and  taste  in  re- 
gard to  short  stories  and  for  the  sake,  as  well,  of  the 
pleasure  to  be  got  from  reading  them,  this  course  takes 
up  a  number  of  the  tales  of  Poe  and  other  masters  of 
this  type.  As  the  distinctly  .\mericiin  type — the  only 
one  first  perfected  by  Americans — the  short  story  de- 
serves a  prominent  place  in  any  elementary  course  in 
literature  at  an  American  college.  The  stories  studied 
often  lead  the  student  to  try  his  hand  at  this  kind  of 
writing,  and  they  give  him  the  best  models  to  follow. 

Gateway  to  English  Poetry. 

The  popular  ballad,  which  follows  the  short  stcjry, 
gives  the  best  possible  introduction  to  the  study  of  Kwj:- 
lish  poetry.  The  ballads  are  instinct  with  the  spiiil  of 
the  race.  Their  freshness  and  their  broad  humor,  their 
objectiveness,  and  especially  the  popular  stories  they  tell 
and  their  ringing  jingle,  all  of  them  an  appeal  to  the 
young  student  which  helps  to  accustom  him  to  verse 
forms.  Sometimes  they  even  evoke  imitation  among  young 
people  who  would  never  think  of  trying  to  write  what  they 
ordinarily  know  as  poetry.  On  getting  our  young  peo- 
ple back  to  the  poetry  of  the  folk,  moreoverj  depends  tQ 


a  great  extent  not  only  their  enjoyment  of  the  race's 
greatest  poems,  many  of  which  were  produced  under  the 
Inspiration  of  the  ballads,  but  also  the  future  ot  our 
own  production  in  the  way  of  abiding  poetry.  As  the 
expression,  simple,  direct,  and  objective,  of  the  very 
springs  of  English  poetic  genius,  the  popular  ballad, 
like  the  letter  and  the  short  story,  merits  the  place  here 
given  it  among  the  types  of  literature  which  the  Fresh- 
men at  the  University  study. 

The  Remaining  Types. 

The  remaining  six  types  in  the  list  embrace  the  kinds 
of  literature  usually  studied  in  the  schools:  mostly  the 
longer,  more  complicated  varieties  which  alone,  we  have 
accustomed  ourselves  to  think,  need  teaching.  The  en- 
tire list  of  college  entrance  requirements  in  English  is 
made  up  from  these  types  to  the  exclusion  of  the  letter, 
the  short  story,  and  the  ballad.  The  ordinary  high-school 
graduate  therefore  brings  to  college  some  knowledge  of 
examples  of  the  novel,  the  epic,  the  essay,  the  lyric  poem, 
the  oration,  and  the  drama.  Very  seldom,  however,  can 
he  clearly  define  or  differentiate  between  them  as  types 
of  literature.  Particular  attention  is  given  during  the 
Freshman  year  to  classifying  such  desultory  knowledge 
and  to  defining  the  types.  This  part  of  the  course  in- 
cludes also  two  standard  novels,  a  part  of  Homer's  Iliad, 
a  volume  of  essays  and  another  of  lyric  poems,  one  or 
two  of  Webster's  orations,  and  two  of  Shakespeare's 
playg. 

How  the  Work  is  Arranged  and  Studied. 

The  ariangement  of  the  course,  as  a  whole,  maintains 
sufficient  variety  to  ovoid  its  becoming  tiresome,  and 
that  order  is  observed  which  seems  best  to  conduce 
to  the  gradual  growth  of  a  taste  for  literature.  The 
simpler  and  more  popular  types  of  literature  come 
first,  and  the  more  difficult  follow.  This  order  also  af- 
fords the  student  the  best  opportunity  to  learn  to  write 
as  the  masters  learned,  by  imitation  of  good  models. 
The  narrative  and  descriptive  literature  comes  first,  in 
order  to  furnish  the  student  good  models  for  study  and 
practice  in  these  kinds  of  composition.  Expository  and 
argumentative  prose  also  comes  at  the  time  when  the 
student  practices  exposition  and  argumentation. 

Such  study  of  literature  by  types  accords  not  only  with 
the  most  recent  and  approved  usage  among  scholars  to- 
day, but  also  with  sound  i)edagogical  principles.  It  gives 
the  college  man  at  the  beginning  of  his  course  a  survey 
of  the  whole  field  of  literature  which  is  necessary  to  a 
right  understanding  of  any  division  of  it,  just  as  the  ele- 
mentary geographies  give  little  more  than  the  bare  out- 
lines and  main  'divisions  of  countries  which  are  to  be 
studied  more  in  detail  later  on.  The  elements  or  first 
principles  of  literature,  as  of  any  subject,  should  precede 
specialization  in  any  particular  branch. 


Sight  Reading  in  Addition  of  Numbers. 

Children  should  be  taught  to  name  the  sum  of  any  two 
numbers  at  sight.  There  is  no  more  excuse  for  counting 
numbers  together  tha.n  for  spelling  the  letters  of  a,  sylla- 
ble together.  Only  forty-five  combinations  ot  two  figures 
each  can  be  formed  with  the  significant  digits;  only  sev- 
enteen different  words  are  required  to  name  the  results. 
Twenty-five  of  the  combinations  make  sums  of  ten  or  less. 
Pupils  should  be  so  familiar  with  the  forty-five  combina- 
tions that  the  sum  of  two  numbers  is  seen  as  quickly  as 
(he  figures  tUPHlSPlyps.-    Apiprican  Sch«Ol  JiMiruat, 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 

-^ 

THE  FIRST   STEAMBOAT. 

On  September  25,  1909,  New  York 
will  commemorate  the  three  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  discovery 
of  the  Hudson  River  by  Henry  Hud- 
son, and  the  one  hundredth  anniver- 
sary of  the  successful  steam  naviga- 
tion of  the  river  by  Robert  Fulton. 
Committees  have  been  appointed  to 
devote  their  best  energies  to  affording 
the  children  of  New  York  the  best 
opportunities  not  only  to  enjoy  the 
many  features  of  the  celebration  but 
also  to  derive  every  possible  educa- 
tional advantage.  A  recent  account 
forecasting  the  great  celebration 
says: 

''Fac  similes  of  the  Ilalf-lloon,  in 
which  Hudson  sailed  on  his  memor- 
able voyage  of  discovery,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  discovery  of  the  Hud- 
son River  and  the  consequent  devel- 
opment of  the  Empire  State  of  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  Clermont, 
in  which  Robert  Fulton  made  the 
first  successful  trip  up  the  Hudson 
River,  under  steam  power,  will  be 
included  in  the  naval  parade,  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  sight  of  these 
boats  will  go  further  towards  im- 
pressing the  history  of  the  exploits 
of  Hudson  and  Fulton  upon  the 
minds  of  children  than  all  the  pic- 
tures that  they  may  see  in  their 
school  books  or  all  the  reading  mat- 
ter which  they  may  find  in  the  same 
books." 


SOUTHER.V     ITALY    A     LANB    OP 
TRADITION  AND  TRAGEDY". 

If  you  will  take  your  map  of  Italy 
and  let  your  eye  run  from  Rome 
southward  to  Sicily,  the  first  point 
of  importance  you  will  see  is  Naples, 
situated  on  the  Bay  of  Naples  and 
at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Vesuvius,  a  vol- 
cano whose  eruptions  destroyed  the 
famous  city  of  Pompeii  just  before 
the  Christian  era.  Pompeii  lies  bur- 
ied just  beyond  Vesuvius  from  Na- 
ples; and  it  remained  undisturbed 
until  the  nineteenth  century  when 
explorers  digged  down  into  the 
ruins  and  learned  some  things  of 
the  ancient  civilization;  and  travel- 
ers to-day  may  enter  the  streets  and 
halls  of  this  once  famous  city.  Let 
your  eye  now  run  down  to  the  toe 
of  the  fool,  the  Province  of  Calabria. 
In  the  very  toe  is  Reggio,  the  chief 
city  on  the  toe,  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  earthquake  of  December 
28th.  Looking  west  from  Reggio  is 
the   Strait  of  MessJD?,  once  tJl?  ter- 


ror of  sailors,  and  the  seat  of  those 
fabled  sea  monsters  of  the  Aeneid, 
Scylla  and  Charybdis.  Across  the 
strait  from  the  toe  of  the  boot  is  the 
Island  of  Sicily,  and  looking  north- 
west from  Reggio  is  the  ancient  city 
of  Messina,  located  in  the  point  of 
the  Island  of  Sicily. 
«    *    * 

Messina  dates  back  seven  hundred 
years  before  Christ.  It  was  founded 
by  a  party  of  sea  rovers,  and  its 
present  name  came  from  a  colony  of 
Greeks.  This  city  was  destroyed  by 
the  Carthaginians  just  before  the 
Punic  wars.  It  was  rebuilt  and  later 
captured  by  Hannibal,  but  became  a 
Roman  city  after  the  defeat  of  Han- 
nibal. Since  then  it  has  been  cap- 
tured by  the  Saracens  and  the  Nor- 
men.  It  served  as  a  half-way  sta- 
tion during  the  wars  of  the  Crusade. 

In  all  these  varying  fortunes  Mes- 
sina has  been  repeatedly  destroyed 
by  conquering  hosts  and  rebuilt  by 
enterprising  rulers.  It  has  been 
shaken  again  and  again  by  earth- 
quakes and  for  the  second  time  it 
has  been  destroyed. 
«    •    • 

The  Island  of  Sicily  is  the  home 
of  myths,  legends,  and  traditions. 
Several  miles  to  the  south  from  Mes- 
sina is  Mt.  Aetna,  the  next  great 
volcano  of  Southern  Europe.  It  was 
among  the  trees  at  the  base  of  Aetna 
that  Pluto  stole  Persephone;  and  in 
the  passionate  search  for  her  daugh- 
ter, Demeter  lighted  the  fires  of  Aet- 
na. Here  the  Greeks  under  Pyrrhus 
contended  with  the  Romans;  here 
was  the  fighting  ground  between  the 
Carthaginians  and  the  Romans.  Like 
Palestine  of  the  East,  Sicily  is  situ- 
ated on  the  great  highway  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  it  has  served  as  a 
prize  for  every  ancient  nation  and 
many  modern  ones.  Not  only  that, 
but  it  is  in  the  center  almost  of  a 
volcanic  zone  and  between  men  and 
nature  Sicily  has  been  in  a  tremor 
since  the  beginning  of  things. 
*    *    « 

This  .section  for  ages  has  been  an 
earthquake  region.  Geologists  tell 
us  that  "in  certain  regions  there  is 
continually  going  on  an  extensive 
settling  of  the  sea  bottom;  that  this 
settling  and  the  seeping  of  vast  quan- 
tities  of    water   into    tlje    earth's   in- 


terior cause  intense  compression, 
and  there  result  successive  ignition, 
steam,  the  pushing  up  of  lava,  and 
when  the  force  of  compression  is 
great  enough,  a  displacement  of  rock 
and  earth  along  some  ancient  cleave- 
age.  Under  the  theory  both  vol- 
canoes and  earthquakes  are  the  out- 
ward explosive  symptoms  of  a  deep, 
wide-extending  force." 


NOTES   IN  PASSING. 

A  monument  is  to  be  erected  to 
Captain  Henry  Wirz,  who  was  in 
chargie  of  the  Confederate  prison  at 
Andersonville,  Ga.,  during  the  war 
between  the  States.  It  was  at  Ander- 
sonville that  nearly  13,000  Union 
prisoners  died  and  were  buried  dur- 
ing the  war,  and  after  the  surrender 
of  the  Southern  armies  Captain  AVirz 
was  tried,  condemned,  and  hanged 
on  charges  of  unusual  and  great  cru- 
elty to  the  prisoners  in  his  keeping. 
The  feeling  that  he  did  not  deserve 
so  ignominious  a  fate  has  found  e.\- 
pression  in  a  recent  decision  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  in 
Georgia  to  raise  a  monument  to  his 
memory  at  Andersonville,  this  place 
having  been  preferred  to  Richmond 
by  a  vote  of  125  to  7  0  as  the  place 
for  the  memorial. 

*    *    * 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  President 
Roosevelt  was  to  effect  the  restora- 
tion of  the  name  of  Jefferson  Davis 
to  the  stone  tablet  at  Cabin  John 
Bridge.  In  the  high  tide  of  passion 
and  feeling  which  raged  47  years 
ago,  the  name  w'as  chiseled  off  by 
order  of  Congress  on  a  motion  made 
by  Galusha  Grow,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1802. 
This  was  done  after  Mr.  Davis  had 
delivered  his  farewell  address  in  the 
Senate,  renounced  his  allegiance  to 
the  United  States,  and  become  Pres- 
ident of  the  Confederacy.  Mr.  Davis 
.  was  one  of  the  most  efficient  Secre- 
taries of  War  the  Union  ever  had, 
and  fifteen  years  of  effort  to  have  the 
name  restored  failed  of  attaining  the 
desired  object  until  President  Roose- 
velt interested  himself  and  directed 
the  Secretary  of  War  to  issue  proper 
instructions  to  the  chief  of  army  en- 
gineers to  take  the  necessary  steps 
to  have  the  name  restored  to  the 
historic  span. 


Send  a  dollar  and  get  North  Caro- 
lina Education  a  year.  Two  sub- 
scriptions, $1.50;  three  for  $2.10; 
four  for  $2.60;  five  for  $3.00. 
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The  Inauguration  of  President  Taf  t. 


It  was  in  November  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  voted  for  a 
President  to  succeed  President  Roose- 
velt whose  term  of  office  expired  at 
noon  on  the  4th  of  March.  It  was 
known  next  morning  after  the  elec- 
tion who  would  be  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
successor,  although  a  formal  election 
had  not  taken  place.  The  people  did 
not  vote  directly  for  a  President,  but 
they  voted  for  certain  electors,  who 
met  in  the  Senate  chamber  in  Decem- 
ber and  voted  by  States  for  President. 
It  was  then  that  William  H.  Taft  was 
formally  chosen. 

Since  his  election  Mr.  Taft  has  been 
spending  his  time  in  the  South,  get- 
ting acquainted  with  the  people,  and 
inspecting  the  work  on  the  Panama 
Canal — until  March  4th,  when  he 
went  into  the  White  House  and  Mr. 
Roosevelt  went  out. 

The  inauguration  of  a  private  citi- 
zen into  the  Presidential  chair  is  al- 
ways an  interesting  affair.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  from  all  over 
the  country  ilock  to  Washington  to 
see  the  new  President  take  the  oath. 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  fierce 
snow-storm  raged  all  day,  and  snow 
was  piled  high  on  the  streets,  there 
was  an  immense  crowd  of  people  to 
see  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr.  Taft  leave 
the  White  House  for  the  Capitol 
where  the  exercises  were  to  be  held. 


At  10  o'clock  the  two  came  out  of 
the  White  House,  followed  by  the 
Vice-President,  and  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect. Mr.  Roosevelt  waved  a 
farewell  to  the  White  House  and  he 
and  Mr.  Taft  were  seated  in  a  car- 
riage drawn  by  four  horses.  A  bliz- 
zard was  raging  and  the  horses  be- 
came unruly  in  the  blinding  snow,  but 
they  were  soon  brought  under  con- 
trol. Next  came  the  Vice-President 
and  the  Vice-President-elect.  Then 
followed  the  members  of  the  retiring 
Cabinet  and  of  the  new  Cabinet.  With 
the  President's  carriage  in  the  lead, 
a  long  line  of  carriages  escorted  by 
the  Black  Cavalry  and  other  troops 
and  organizations,  moved  up  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  toward  the  Capitol 
in  a  blinding  snow-storm.  People 
stood  knee-deep  in  the  snow  and 
slush;  cheering  came  from  windows 
and  faintly  reached  the  President's 
carriage  through  the  storm. 


The  procession  drew  up  in  front  of 
the  Capitol.  Notwithstanding  the 
storm,  there  was  an  immense  crowd 
to  see  the  President  enter  the  Capitol 
and  take  the  oath.  The  crowd  expect- 
d  to  see  the  inaugural  party  appear 
on  the  open  platform  erected  in  front 
of  the  Senate  Chamber,  for  this  was 
the  accustomed  place.  Here  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  admin- 
isters the  oath  of  office,  and  here  the 
President-elect  stands  and  delivers 
his  address  to  the  waiting  multitude. 
But  the  storm  was  too  severe.  Mr. 
Taft  insisted  that  he  could  stand  the 
storm  if  the  people  could,  but  it  was 
too  dangerous,  and  the  oath  was  ad- 
ministered in  the  Senate  Chamber  at 
noon,  and  William  H.  Taft,  of  Ohio, 
became  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

It  was  an  impressive  ceremony.  At 
the  appointed  time  the  Vice-President 
called  the  Senate  to  order.  The  Sen- 
ators arose  and  faced  the  door.  In  a 
loud  voice  an  officer  announced,  "The 
Ambassadors  of  foreign  countries!" 
The  Ambassadors,  with  jeweled  insig- 
nias  bowed  and  the  Senate  bowed, 
and  they  took  their  appointed  seats. 
Immediately  following  an  attendant 
announced  the  "Ministers  of  foreign 
countries,"  who  not  less  gorgeously 
dressed  then  their  associates  of  high- 
er rank  bowed,  as  they  entered  and 
took  their  appointed  seats.  Then 
came  the  black-robed  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  headed  by  the  vener- 
able Chief  Justice  Fuller,  who  was 
to  administer  the  oath.  These  were 
barely  seated  when  an  officer  an- 
nounced the  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  who,  headed  by  the 
Speaker,  entered  and  took  their  ap- 
pointed places.  Next  came  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Army  and  Navy  in  full 
uniform  and  took  their  places.  There 
was  a  short  pause  when  the  late  Cab- 
inet mai'ched  in. 

"Bang,"  went  the  gavel,  and  every- 
boody  stood  up.  "The  Vice-President- 
elect of  the  United  States,"  an  officer 
announced,  and  Vice-President  James 
S.  Sherman,  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
Senator  Frye,  marched  down  the  aisle 
and  ascended  the  rostrum.  They  were 
all  barely  seated  when  "Bang"  went 
the    gavel.      Up    rose    Ambassadors, 


Justices,  Ministers,  Senators,  Repre- 
sentatives, Army  and  Navy  officers, 
and  everybody  else. 

"The  President  and  the  President- 
elect of  the  United  States,"  an- 
nounced the  officer  in  a  loud  voice. 

As  they  entered  all  the  company 
bowed  low  this  time;  and  President 
Roosevelt  and  President-elect  Taft 
bowed  in  return,  marched  slowly 
down  the  aisle  and  took  their  seats 
on  the  rostrum.  When  the  audience 
was  seated,  Vice-President  Fairbanks 
administered  the  oath  to  Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect Sherman.  The  gavel  was 
now  turned  over  to  the  new  Vice- 
President  and  Mr.  Fairbanks  came 
down  from  the  rostrum  and  took  his 
seat  in  the  Senate  Chamber.  The 
new  Senators  were  now  sworn  in.  At 
this  point  the  President-elect  is  usu- 
ally escorted  to  the  platform  in  front 
of  the  Senate  Chamber,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  storm,  Vice-President 
Sherman  announced  the  change  in  the 
plans,  and  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  ven- 
erable with  age  and  years  of  service, 
his  long  white  hair  falling  to  his 
shoulders  and  his  black  robe  hanging 
gracefully,  raised  his  head  and  re- 
peated the  oath,  while  Mr.  Taft  with 
his  right  hand  uplifted  and  his  left 
hand  on  the  Bible,  swore  to  execute 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
to  preserve,  protect  and  defend  the 
Constitution   of  the  United   States. 

Mr.  Taft  delivered  his  inaugural 
address  and  later  was  escorted  back 
to  the  White  House  while  Mr.  Roose- 
velt caught  a  train  for  New  York. 
Thus  ended  the  old,  thus  entered  the 
new;  and  it  is  now  President  Taft. 


The  Cost  of  the  White  House. 

It  seems  that  a  little  less  than 
$230,000  was  expended  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  last 
year  in  connection  with  the  White 
House  and  its  inmates.  Of  this 
amount,  a  little  more  than  one-fifth 
was  for  the  salary  of  the  President. 
A  little  more  than  two-fifths  was  ex- 
pended at  his  discretion  for  travel- 
ing expenses,  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  White  House  and  its  equipment, 
and  the  remainder  went  for  salaries 
of  clerks  and  others  employed  in  the 
Executive  Mansion."  —  New  York 
Times. 

The  second  edition  of  The  County 
Examiner  is  in  the  hands  of  the  prin- 
ter. The  price  will  be  advanced.  If 
j'ou  want  a  copy  for  75  cents  order 
now.  The  Teachers'  Supply  Co., 
Grayson,  Ky. 
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The  Pitt  County  Teachers'   Association  certainly   gets 
down  to  business.     Those  teachers  are  thinking. 


Wilmington,  Raleigh,  and  Salisbury  are  short  of  school 
funds.     Local  tax  election  is  pending  in  each  city. 


Kocky  Mount  and  Clinton  are  the  two  schools  that  have 
begun  the  publication  of  High  School  magazines  this 
year. 


We  take  off  our  hat  to  Mrs.  William  H.  Taft,  the  first 
lady  of  the  land;  she  was  at  one  time  a  city  school 
teacher. 


Many  students  have  been  held  in  school  because  the 
teacher  took  a  kindly  interest  in  them.  This  is  worth  as 
much   as  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic. 


There  is  a  bill  before  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  a 
four  months'  school  term  in  every  county.  It  ought  to 
Iiass.  Not  only  that,  but  the  term  ought  to  be  extended 
to  six  months. 


Who  will  join  IIS  in  a  campaign  Cor  a  .six  months' 
school  term  in  every  county  in  the  State?  Why  should 
not  the  Constitution  be  amended  so  as  to  provide  for  a 
six   months'   term? 


It  is  an  encouraging  sign  to  see  students  leaving  school 
on  the  last  day  with  a  heavy  heart  and  a  desire  for  more. 
That  teacher  has  been  doing  something.  She  has  made 
an  impression,  and  they  actually  hate  to  see  her  leave. 


Who  is  that  sleepy-eyed,  effeminate  looking  man  -ivith 
the  narrow  brow  and  non-descript  nose?  Who?  Which? 
\\'hy,  he's  the  man  who  is  always  afraid  that  he  will  be 
classed  as  a  teacher  if  he  attends  teachers'  meetings. 


The  Greenville  Reflector  of  March  5th  devotes  about 
two  pages  to  the  educational  work  of  Pitt  County.  It 
publishes  the  Important  papers  read  before  the  County 
Teachers'  Association.  Superintendent  Ragsdale  lets 
everybody  work  with  him. 


Schools  will  soon  close.  Are  the  students  much  better 
off  by  your  living  with  them  four  months?  If  you  are 
honest  and  don't  thinl;  so,  you'll  not  apply  again. 


In  the  Hertford  Graded  Schools  there  are  desks  thai 
have  been  in  use  in  the  grades  for  five  years,  yet  they  are 
still  without  blot,  scratch  or  blemish.  Can  you  say  as 
much  for  those  in  your  school? 


If  a  teacher  takes  no  interest  in  teachers'  meetings, 
find  out  if  she  takes  any  interest  in  the  children  who  are 
under  her  care.  Find  out,  further,  if  she  is  able  to  con- 
tribute much  to  the  community  in  which  she  is  teaching. 


Really,  Mr.  County  Superintendent,  haven't  you  got  too 
many  districts  in  your  county?  Couldn't  you  improve 
the  school  conditions  by  consolidating  some  this  year? 
Think  about  it  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Education. 


If  you  complete  grammar  in  the  grammar  school  and 
drop  it  in  the  high  school,  why  not  complete  all  history, 
natural  science  and  constitutional  law  in  the  primary 
grades?  Just  clean  up  the  whole  blooming  curriculum 
and  quit. 


My  dear  sir,  did  you,  who  are  teaching  in  the  high 
school,  ever  consider  for  one  moment  why  you  have 
those  subjects  in  your  outlined  course?  That  is  some- 
thing to  think  over.  Why  wouldn't  Sanscrit  or  Egyptian 
be  just  as  good? 


If  you  have  not  yet  studied  the  map  of  Southern  Europe 
and  the  cause  of  the  recent  earthquakes  there,  do  not 
longer  omit  to  use  the  opportunity.  There  is  an  abund- 
ance of  material  in  the  subject,  incident  to  the  great 
earthquake  and  destruction  of  life  and  property  at  Reg- 
gie and  Messina.  See  articles  elsewhere  on  Southern 
Italy  and  the  earthquakes. 


Every  teacher  should  have  a  copy  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Session  of  the  North  Carolina 
Teachers'  Assembly.  Those  addresses  cover  a  wide 
range.  They  take  in  the  county  work,  the  city  work. 
I  he  betterment  work,  the  primary  work — in  fact,  there 
is  hardly  a  department  that  is  not  treated.  An  active 
school  teacher  needs  it.  A  progressive  teacher  v.'ill 
have  it. 


The  following  city  High  Schools  publish  magazines: 
Greensboro,  Raleigh,  Goldsboro,  Wilmington,  New  Bern, 
Durham  and  Asheville.  We  have  recently  received  the 
Goldsboro  High  School  Magazine  and  the  Wilmington 
Tileston  Topics.  Both  these  magazines  are  well  edited 
and  the  students  who  edit  them  give  evidence  of  good 
English  training. 


Speaking  of  domestic  science,  it  is  said  that  Maitha 
Washington,  on  one  occasion,  gave  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  her  success  in  domestic  manufacture  by  ajjpearing 
in  a  dress  of  cotton  striped  with  silk  and  entirely  home- 
made. The  silk  stripes  in  the  fabric  were  woven  from 
the  ravellings  of  brown  silk  stockings  and  old  crimson 
chair  covers.  Here  was  domestic  economy  as  well  as 
domestic  science. 
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ABOUT  COLLEGE  UNITS. 

There  seems  to  be  some  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
the  high  school  men  as  to  the  number  of  units  that  a 
high  school  student  can  present  for  entrance  into  the 
various  colleges  of  the  State.  The  unit  system  of  meas- 
uring college  entrance  requirements  has  had  a  tendency 
to  standardize  colleges,  but  destandardize  high  schools. 
In  tact,  it  is  becoming  just  a  little  serious. 

For  instance,  one  school  in  the  State  says  it  can  pre- 
sent eighteen  units,  another  seventeen  and  a  half,  another 
seventeen,  and  so-  it  goes.  Now,  before  all  this  cry  about 
units,  these  schools  were  doing  a  good  work,  and  they 
are,  doubtless,  doing  it  still,  but  the  mind  seems  to  have 
a  tendency  to  emphasize  quantity  rather  than  quality; 
and  here  is  the  danger.  It  makes  no  difference  how 
many  text-books  are  in  the  course,  and  how  many  sub- 
jects a  child  has  studied,  although  this  quantitative 
method  has  a  tendency  to  confuse  things,  the  real  ques- 
tion is.  How  much  can  a  child  do  well  in  four  years?  How 
many  recitations  a  week  can  a  child  carry,  and  do  each 
well? 

I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  there  is  not  a  public 
high  school  in  the  State,  whether  State  or  city,  that  can 
present  over  fifteen  units;  and  there  are  not  more  than 
a  half-dozen  that  can  present  even  this  number.  I  am 
aware  of  the  fact  that  I  am  striking  several  schools  when 
I  make  this  statement;  but  men  and  brethren,  let's  rea- 
son together  over  this,  and  avoid  the  far-reaching  evil 
consequences  of  crowding  the  course  of  study  with  a 
multitude  of  unrelated  and  undigested  subjects  for  the 
sake  of  standing  high  in  the  unit  columns.  And  many 
are  in  danger  of  doing  this. 

There  may  be  fifteen  or  twenty  schools  that  can  pre- 
sent fourteen  units;  but  the  large  number  of  graded 
schools  in  the  State  can  present  only  about  thirteen  or 
thirteen  and  a  half  units. 

I  am  writing  this  with  the  courses  of  study  of  very 
nearly  all  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State  before  me, 
and  not  from  guess  work;  but  we  can  reach  the  same 
conclusion  from  another  source.  How  many  recitations 
can  a  student  carry  weekly  if  the  recitation  period  is 
forty-five  minutes  or  one  hour?  Not  over  twenty  and  be 
thorough;  that  is,  four  a  day.  If  this  is  pursued  for  foui 
years — the  length  of  the  high  school  period — and  a  certain 
amount  of  work  is  done  well,  the  student  will  have  fifteen 
units.  This  supposes  that  the  teachers  are  skillful,  that 
the  work  is  well  planned  and  thoroughly  executed,  and 
that  all  the  work  from  the  first  year  through  the  last 
year,  shall  not  include  grammar  school  subjects  like 
Hansen's  History  or  elementary  physiology,  mere  text- 
book physical  geography,  grammar  school,  music  and 
drawing,  or  text-book  physics.  This  is  not  high  school 
work,  but  a  continuation  of  grammar  school  work  and 
grammar  school  methods,  and  has  no  place  in  high  school 
rating. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation,  the  institution  responsible 
for  the  unit  system  in  the  South,  estimated  that  a  stand- 
ard four-year  high  school  could  present  about  fourteen 
units.  This  means  a  standard  high  school  of  America, 
not   of   the    South.      But    many    of    our    North    Carolina 


schools  since  the  publication  of  this  report  have  taken 
the  bit  in  their  teeth  and  trotted  long  ways  ahead  of  the 
standard  high  schools  of  America,  and  according  to  their 
rating,  their  graduates  ought  to  enter  the  Sophomore 
Class  of  Harvard  College.  This  is  simply  ludicrous  and  a 
travesty  on  school  integrity.  The  number  of  courses  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  rating.  The  question  is.  How  much 
can  a  child  do  well  in  four  years?  Suppose  we  get  back 
to  this  and  let  the  units  take  care  of  themselves.  If  I 
should  publish  the  curriculum  of  the  schools  that  are 
rated  at  eighteen  or  seventeen,  or  seventeen  and  a  half 
units,  you  would  find  little  difference  between  these  and 
those  rated  at  thirteen  and  a  half  or  fourteen  units;  the 
one  is  counting  grammar  school  subjects  and  the  other 
is  not.  One  superintendent  said  that  he  could  present 
two  units  of  French  or  German  in  one  year;  another  has 
been  figuring  on  nineteen  units;  that  is,  five  recitations  a 
day  for  four  years.  He  could  say  with  equal  fairness  and 
accuracy,  that  he  will  grow  two  inches  higher  this  year, 
and  one  and  a  half  next  year.  It  is  something  that  a 
superintendent  cannot  arbitrarily  decide.  He  can  be  two 
inches  higher  by  wearing  high  heel  shoes,  he  may  pre- 
sent to  the  colleges  enough  text-books  to  count  for  nine- 
teen units,  but  after  all,  he  is  only  so  high,  and  a  stu- 
dent can  do  only  so  much  work.  E.  C.  B. 


A  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT. 

The  Constitution  of  North  Carolina  says  that  we  shall 
have  at  least  a  four  months'  school  in  every  district  in 
the  State;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  in  the  future,  this 
provision  will  be  complied  with,  although  the  statistics 
for  the  year  1906-1907  show  that  there  were  twenty-nine 
counties  that  did  not  come  up  to  the  Constitutional  limit. 
It  was  during  this  year  that  the  Supreme  Court  removed 
every  obstacle,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  for  the  year 
1907-1908,  there  were  very  few,  it  any  counties,  whose 
average  term  for  the  rural  districts  was  less  than  four 
months.  These  statistics  show  also  that  there  were  fifty 
counties  whose  term  was  more  than  four  months,  hut 
less  than  five;  and  nineteen  counties  whose  term  was 
more  than  five  months. 

Is  a  four  months'  term  long  enough?  Certainly  not 
for  the  towns  and  cities.  More  than  seven  hundred  have 
I)iovided  fi-om  seven  to  ten  months.  Is  it  long  enough 
for  the  rur:il  districts?  Certainly  not,  for  those  who  are 
able  send  their  children  out  of  the  country  to  the  towns 
to  be  educated.  Can  we  expect  much  enlightenment, 
much  business  development,  much  improvement  in  farm 
life,  much  love  for  rural  life,  when  300,000  children, 
and  more,  have  only  a  four  months  term — and  such  a 
term,  under  such  a  teacher,  in  such  a  building?  Cer- 
tainly not,  tor  we  are  now  begging  immigrants  to  cume 
in  and  help  us  develop  our  own  farm  lauds  and  other 
natural   resources. 

We  can  have  more  teaching  and  better  teaching.  Start 
a  crusade  now.  We  have  reached  the  limit  fixed  by  tlie 
Constitution,  and  many  have  gone  beyond  it.  Teachers, 
do  you  want  more  money  and  a  longer  term  of  service? 
Superintendents,  do  you  want  a  live,  progressive  profes- 
sion in  your  county — one  that  will  place  you  on  an  equal- 
ity with  the  other  county  officers?  Parents,  do  you  roally 
want  your  children  to  be  trained  for  better  service? 
Start  a  crusade  now!  The  Constitution  must  be  changed! 
The  schools  must  run  six  months!     Make  this  the  limit! 
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PLANNING  FOR  THE  NEXT  TEACHERS' 
ASSEMBLY. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Teacliers'  Assembly  announces 
that  Hon.  J.  D.  Eggleston.  State  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  of  Virginia,  has  accepted  an  invitation  to 
address  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  at  More- 
head  City,  June  17th.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  much 
about  Mr.  Eggletson  to  North  Carolina  teachers.  For 
many  years  he  was  one  of  us,  and  as  Superintendent  of 
the  City  Schools  of  Asheville  for  nine  years,  he  became 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  educational  conditions  and 
needs  in  North  Carolina. 

Since  leaving  Asheville  he  has  been  engaged  in  educa- 
tional work  in  his  native  State  of  Virginia,  both  as 
County  Superintendent  and  since  1906  as  State  Superin- 
tendent. He  is  a  teacher,  a  superintendent  and  a  writer 
on  educational  subjects.  He  is  heard  in  the  greatest 
educational  gatherings  of  the  Union  with  interest  and 
profit.  In  accepting  the  invitation  to  speak  to  the  teach- 
ers of  our  Assembly,  he  says: 

"I  accept  the  invitation  with  pleasure.  It  always  does 
nie  good  to  get  back  into  the  Old  North  State  where  I 
have  some  of  the  best  friends  that  a  man  could  have." 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Superintendent  Eggleston 
will  receive  a  royal  welcome  from  his  former  colleagues 
in  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Edward  K.  Graham,  Professor  of  English  Liter- 
ature in  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  will  be  one  of 
the  speakers  at  the  next  session  of  the  North  Carolina 
Teachers'  Assembly  at  Morehead  City,  probably  on  the 
evening  of  June  loth.  Jlr.  Graham  is  one  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University,  but  his  work 
literature  have  attracted  wide  and  favorable  attention 
there,  and  his  contributions  to  educational  and  general 
throughout  the  country.  He  is  an  interesting  speaker, 
and  speaks  with  force  and  power.  The  topic  of  his  paper 
will  be  announced  later. 


SUPT.  CHARLES  L.  COON'S  NEW  VOLUME. 

When  it  was  announced  that  the  Historical  Commish^iou 
v.ould  soon  give  to  the  public  Volume  I.  of  Puljlic  Educa- 
tion in  North  Carolina,  1790-1S40,  we  were  curious  to 
laiuw  what  it  would  have  to  say  on  the  subject,  since  the 
State  made  no  provision  fur  public  education  witliiu  the 
time  covered  by  this  voIumic.  This  period  of  a  half- 
century  was  one  of  agitation,  and  hardly  a  General  As- 
sembly met  that  did  not  witness  the  appearance  of  some 
move  looking  to  public  education.  Supt.  Charles  L. 
Coon,  of  Wilson,  has  gone  through  the  newspapers  and 
legislative  files  and  culled  out  what  was  said  and  done 
in  behalf  of  public  education  during  these  years.  There 
will  be  two  volumes.  The  first  volume  which  has  re- 
c<iilly  appeared  coiitaiiis  Ihe  material  to  1832.  It  is  ar- 
ranged cliroiiologically.  wilb  marginal  headings.  Tlie 
table  of  contents  ought  to  refer  the  reader  to  Ihe  page, 
but  since  the  matter  is  arranged  chronologically,  it  is 
easy  to  find  the  page.  Superintendent  Coon  has  made 
a  valuable  conl  ribution  to  educational  literature.  The 
Historical  Commission  has  done  a  good  work. 


FOR  OUR  APRIL  NUMBER. 

For   iie.\t    month's   issue   of   Xoith  Carolina   liIGucatioii 

\\  e  have  on  hand  a  number  of  articles  of  unusual  merit 
and  timeliness.  If  any  are  disappointed  that  the  Haunts 
of  .John  Bini-oiishs,  by  Miss  Watkins,  of  iMonroe.  does 
licit  appear  in  the  in-esent  number,  they  may  feel  tem- 
]i(iiarily  content  witli  a  pleasure  yet  in  store;  we  are 
holding  the  article  for  a  future  number  in  order  to  pro- 
cure, if  possible,  some  appropriate  illustrations  ;o  go 
along  with  it. 

In  two  otlier  fine  ni tides  we  count  ourselves  specially 
fortunate:  one  by  Prof.  W.  S.  Snipes,  Superintendent  of 
the  Winston-Salem  Schools;  the  other  by  Prof.  W.  D. 
Carmichal,  Superintendent  of  the  Durham  Schools.  Pro- 
fessor Snipes  has  had  remarkably  gratifying  results  in 
his  Commercial  Department  as  an  Elective  in  the  High 
School,  and  will  tell  about  it  in  our  next  number.  Pro- 
fessor Carmichal  w-ill  write  of  Xegro  Education — Its  Aim 
aiid  Extent,  telling  what  has  been  successfully  attempted 
ed  in  the  Durham  schools  in  the  direction  of  training  the 
negro  pupils  in  the  simpler  manual  arts  and  crafts.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  sincere,  practical,  and  interesting  dis- 
cussions of  negro  education  we  have  ever  read.  Some  of 
the  big  Northern  papers  have  eagerly  sought  to  secure  it 
for  first  publication,  but  we  now  have  cause  to  congratu- 
late the  entire  teaching  profession  of  the  State  in  being 
able  to  promise  its  first  publication  in  their  own  journal. 

The  subject  of  Free  Text-Books  is  attracting  attention 
now,  and  we  are  glad  to  announce  an  article  on  Tlie 
Progress  of  the  Lenoir  Schools,  by  Superintendent  J.  L. 
Harris,  of  Lenoir,  whose  district  is  now  making  the  ex- 
periment, and  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  first  district  in 
the  State  to  try  the  experiment  of  free  books  for  the 
public  school  pupils. 

Miss  Mae  Wood  Winslow,  of  the  Hertford  Graded - 
Schools,  has  written  of  Work  In  Latin  for  Beginners  in 
a  way  to  interest  and  help  every  teacher  of  that  branch, 
while  the  unusually  fine  articles  we  have  been  printing 
about  primary  work  will  be  followed  by  an  especially 
timely  contribution  on  Physical  Training  for  Primary 
Grades,  by  Miss  Dorothy  Schartle,  of  the  Asheville 
schools.  Other  suggestions  for  class-room  work  will  be 
timely  and  full  of  interest  to  every  live  teacher. 

All  in  all,  the  April  number  will  be  one  that  no  pro- 
gressive teacher  in  North  Carolina  can  afford  (o  miss. 


JANUARY  NUMBERS  WANTED. 

The  demand  for  the  January  number  of  North  Carolina 
l.ducatiou  has  so  depleted  our  files  that  we  feel  obliged 
to  ask  our  readers  to  help  us  out  if  possible.  We  would 
be  glad  to  get  fifty  copies  of  that  issue.  If  any  of  our 
readers  should  happen  to  have  left  over  on  their  hands 
any  Jaimai\-  numbers  that  were  sent  them  for  distribu- 
liiiii  We  would  be  glad  to  know  it  and  to  send  postage 
(one  cent  eacli  I  for  their  return.  Your  attention  to  this 
right  now  will  he  a  favor  to  the  publisher  wliich  he 
would  Ije  happy  to  reciprocate.  Notify  Norlh  Ovrolina 
Dddcalioii,    Raleigh,    N.    C. 


The  school  is  not  the  hope  of  the  State  unless  the  boys 
and  girls  leave  the  school  with  a  wholesome  respect  for 
law. — The  Educator-Journal. 


It  is  immoral  to  do  clumsily  that  which  we  ought  to 
do  skillfully,  to  do  carelessly  that  which  ought  to  be 
done  with  consummate  patience,  to  be  satisfied  with  ugli- 
ness when  beauty  is  within  reach. — Hamilton  Wright 
Mabie. 
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"THEY  ALL  TAKE  IT." 

Letters  were  sent  out  recently  from  the  office  of  Xortli 
f'arolina  Education  asking  suiieriuteudents  for  lists  o£ 
their  non-subscribing  teachers  to  whom  we  might  send 
specimen  cofjies  in  the  hope  of  winning  them  into  our 
family.  The  responses  from  every  direction  were  grati- 
fying and  the  names  came  in  by  hundreds.  But  from 
some  of  the  schools,  in  which  the  material  to  work  on 
seems  to  be  about  exhausted,  there  came  the  following 
replies: 

"Every  teacher  iu  our  school  is  a  subscriber." — States- 
ville. 

'"All  my  teachers  are  on  your  subscription  list." — High 
Point. 

"All  of  our  teachers,  both  white  and  colored,  are  sub- 
scribers, and  I  put  in  one  copy  for  the  library." — Wel- 
don. 

"Ten  ot  my  teachers  take  it." — Henderson. 

"All  my  teachers,  white  and  colored,  take  the  paper." 
— Jlorganton. 

"I  send  two  names;   the  rest  take  it." — Louisburg. 

"My  teachers  and  the  teachers  of  my  community  have 
subscribed." — Robersonville. 

"All  my  teachers,  both  white  and  colored,  are  sub- 
scribers."— Scotland  Neck. 

How  is  it  in  your  school?  Do  all  your  teachers  en- 
deavor to  keep  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  education 
iu  North  Carolina?  It  not,  canvass  your  faculty  and 
send  us  a  club  before  the  first  of  next  month. 


"  YOUR  SUCCESS  IS  OUR  SUCCESS." 

Enclosing  a  list  of  sixteen  paid  subserifilious.  Supt. 
D.  Matt  Thompson,  of  Statesville,  sends  a  note  intended 
tor  the  publisher's  private  reading,  but  it  is  pervaded 
by  so  fine  a  spirit  of  lofty  and  abiding  loyalty  to  his 
lirofession  that  we  feel  obliged  to  print  it  for  others  to 
read.     Says  he: 

"I  think  I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  everything  in  the 
way  of  an  educational  journal  that  has  been  published  in 
North  Carolina  in  the  past  twenty-five  or  thirty  years. 
I  congratulate  the  teaching  fraternity  of  North  Carolina 
on  your  becoming  the  publisher  of  their — our — journal. 
I  trust  the  entire  teaching  force  of  the  State  will  rally  to 
your  support,  and  that  you  may  succeed — and  youi-  suc- 
cess is  our  success — beyond  your  most  sanguine  hopes." 

Let  that  truth  take  hold  of  every  teacher  in  the  State: 
Xorth  Carolina  Education  can  Pottain  to  no  success  which 
is  not  likewise  the  success  of  the  teaching  forces  whom 
it  serves. 


Assembly  was  extended  by  State  Superintendent  Joyner. 
Governor  Kitchin  responded  that  it  was  too  long  a  time 
in  advance  to  make  a  definite  engagement.  He  promised 
that  he  would  be  present,  provided  no  official  duties 
came  up  at  the  time  to  prevent  his  going.  We  think 
that  the  teachers  of  the  State  may  rely  upon  it  that  the 
Governor  will  be  present  to  deliver  the  opening  address 
at  the  Teachers'  Assembly.  He  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
teachers  of  the  State  not  only  as  Governor  of  North  Car- 
olina, but  also  as  President  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  as  such,  iu  a  sense  the  official  head  of  the  edu- 
cational system  of  the  State. 


GOVERNOR  KITCHIN  TO  OPEN  THE 
TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY. 

An  interesting  incident  of  the  meeting  of  the  city 
school  men  in  Raleigh  last  January  was  the  visit 
by  a  large  number  of  the  Superintendents  to  Gover- 
nor Kitchin  to  extend  to  him  an  invitation  to  ad- 
dress the  Teachers'  Assembly  at  its  next  session  at  More- 
head  City,  Tuesday  night,  June  15th.  The  delegation, 
composed  of  about  thirty  superintendents,  was  headed 
by  State  Superintendent  J.  Y.  Joyner  and  Superintendent 
T.  R.  Foust,  President  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly,  and 
Dr.  D.  H.  Hill,  Vice-President  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly, 

The  Governor  received  the  delegation  most  courteous- 
ly and  kindly.     The  invitation  in  behalf  of  the  Teachers' 


Best  Volume  of  Teachers'  Literature  Ever 

Printed  in   the  State. 

I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  teachers  of  the  State  and 
of  all  others  interested  in  education  in  North  Carolina, 
to  the  "Proceedings  and  Addresses  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Annual  Session  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assera- 
iily."  held  at  Charlotte,  N.  C,  compiled  and  edited  by 
R.  D.  AV.  Connor,  Secretary.  The  volume  contains  many 
valuable  papers  and  addresses  on  many  phases  o£  educa- 
tional work  and  progress.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  most 
valuable  collection  of  helpful  and  practical  educational 
literature  for  North  Carolina  teachers  that  has  ever  been 
printed  in  this  State  within  my  memory.  Among  the  con- 
tributors are  many  of  the  most  successful  teachers,  men 
and  women,  of  North  Carolina,  and  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  educators  from  other  States,  like  Dr.  O.  J. 
Corson,  of  Ohio,  ex-President  of  the  National  Education- 
al Association;  Supt.  F.  G.  Blair,  of  Illinois;  Dr.  Kent,  of 
the  University  of  Virginia:  Prof.  P.  P.  Claxton,  of  the 
University  of  Tennessee.  Every  North  Carolina  teacher 
ought  to  own  a  volume  of  these  Proceedings  and  Ad- 
dresses, and  to  read  and  study  it.  The  problems  dealt 
with  are  the  practical  every-day  problems  of  school  work 
in  North  Carolina  schools.  J.  Y.  JOYNER. 


Interest  Your  Pupils  in  Public  Affairs. 

A  few  words  about  the  men  who  h->7e  made  best  rec- 
ords in  high  place  and  whose  memory  is  now  most  hon- 
ored will  put  most  of  the  pupils  to  thinking  and  will 
arouse  in  them  a  desire  to  know  more  of  the  lives  and 
characters  of  the  public  men  to-day.  The  intelligent 
voter  is  the  greatest  factor  in  our  government.  The  ig- 
norant voter,  who  has  no  appreciation  of  his  responsi- 
bility, is  a  menace  to  the  government  and  should  be 
eliminated  as  soon  as  possible. — The  Progressive 
Teacher. 


The  Old  Clock. 

All  day  low  clouds  and  slanting  rain 
Have  swept  the  woods  and   dimmed   the  plain. 
Wet  winds  have  swayed  the  birch  and  oak. 
And  caught  and  swirled  away  the  smoke. 
But,  all  day  long,  the  wooden  clock 
Went  on,  Nic-noc.  nic-noc. 

When  deep  at  night  I  wake  with  fear, 
And  shudder  in  the  dark  to  hear 
The  roaring  storm's  unguided   strength, 
Peace  steals  into  my  heart  at  length. 
When,  calm  amid  the  shout  and  shock, 
I  hear,  Nic-noc,  nic-noc. 

And  all  the  winter  long  'I   is  [ 

Who  bless  its  sheer  monotony — 

Its  scorn  of  days,  which  cares  no  whit 

For  time,  except  to  measure  it. 

The  prosy,  dozy,  cosy  clock, 

Nic-noc,  nlq^-nQp,  nic-noc! 

■--jQhn  gjjapfes  McI'Jeill:  Songs  Merry  3iir|  §a(J. 
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EDUCATION. 


Tlie  Story  Prhiu-r.  AVorUl  Book 
Company,  Youkcrs-ou-Hudson,  New 
York. 

This  liitle  primer  compares  very 
favorably  wilh  the  best  primers  on 
tlie  market.  It  makes  free  use  of 
classic  liter;! ture.  and  the  illustra- 
tions are  full  and  complete.  The 
method  o£  introducing  new  words 
and  reviewing  previous  words,  the 
sustained  interest  of  the  continued 
story,  and  the  selection  of  the  ma- 
terial mark  this  primer  as  the  equal 
of  any  on  the  market. 


.V^riciilture  for  .Soutliem  Schools— 

By  John  Frederick  Duggar.  Director 
of  Alabama  Agricultural  Station  and 
Professor  of  Agriculture  in  Alabama 
Polytechnic  Institute.  Cloth,  340 
pages. 

In  our  reivew  of  this  splendid  text- 
book last  month,  we  inadvertently 
omitted  to  give  the  name  of  the  pub- 
lishers. The  JIacJIillan  Company,  of 
Xew  York,  and  to  say  that  for  the 
copy  sent  to  our  review  table  we  are 
indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Judge  W. 
S.  Gooch,  of  University,  Va.  who  has 
the  sales  management  of  this  com- 
pany's school  publications  in  Vir- 
ginia. West  Virginia,  Tennessee  and 
North  Carolina. 

Turning    Points    in    Teacliing,     or 

Law  Making  and  LaAV  Breaking  in 
the  Schoolroom.  By  D.  C.  Murphy, 
Ph.  D.,  Superintendent  Slippery 
Rock,  Pa.,  State  Normal  School. 
Cloth,  144  pages,  price  50  cents.  A. 
Flanagan  Company,  Chicago. 

This  is  the  brightest  little  book  we 
have  run  across  in  many,  many 
moons.  If  you  want  a  dry.  dull, 
heavy  metaphysical  treatise  on  the 
profound  phases  of  pedagogy,  you 
better  let  this  little  volume  alone; 
but  if  you  want  the  finest  kind  of  a 
mental  tonic  in  a  delightfully  palat- 
able form,  if  you  want  a  short,  easi- 
ly read,  breezy,  practical  booklet  on 
school  management,  this  will  please 
you.  Turning  Points  in  Teaching  tells 
on  one  page  after  another  just  the 
tilings  a  young  teacher  should  know; 
it  is  packed  to  the  brim  with  bright, 
snappy  chapters  on  the  very  points 
most  helpful  to  inexperienced  teach- 
ers. If  you  haven't  gone  on  and 
learned  everything  there  is  to  know, 
got  this  little  manual  and  read  it. 
You  will  like  it. 

Jit 

Sliidics  in  Tlie  Hislory  of  Modern 
I'idiiraliiiii.  Charles  Oliver  Hnyt,  Pro- 
fessor of  Hislory  of  Education,  Mich- 
igan .State  Normal  College.  Pages 
223.  Price,  $1.50.  Silver,  Burdett 
and  Comi)any,  New  Y'ork. 

The  author  aims  to  direct  the  stu- 
(^etit  to  discover  th^  relation  hfttweep 


education  and  civilization.  Begin- 
ning with  Comenius,  he  gives  the  his- 
torical background  of  the  Renais- 
sance and  the  Reformation  and  the 
religious  and  serial  problems  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  life  of  Comenius  and  his 
efforts  at  providing  the  best  adjust- 
ment of  the  child  through  school.  In 
like  manner  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi, 
Herbart,  Froebel  and  Horace  Mann 
are  treated;  first,  the  historical 
background,  then  the  life  and  works 
of  these  typical  educational  theorists. 
The  author  closes  with  a  chapter  on 
European  Influences  on  Education  in 
America. 

The  author  endeavors  to  lead  the 
student  of  education  to  see  how  edu- 
cational doctrines  have  evolved  and 
influenced  present  day  theory  and 
practice.  The  book  is  rich  with  ref- 
trences.  The  choice  and  arrange- 
ment of  materials  is  well  done,  and 
tlie  exposition  of  facts  is  sound. 

Reading  in  Public  Schools.  Thos. 
H.  Briggs.  of  the  Department  of  Eng- 
lish The  Eastern  Illinois  State  Nor- 
mal, and  Lotus  D.  Coilman,  Super- 
visor of  the  Training  School,  The 
Eastern  Illinois  State  Normal.  2  70 
l-iages.  Row-,  Peterson  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago. 

The  authors  have  produced  a  book 
•that  should  be  of  much  value  to  all 
teachers  of  the  public  schools.  The 
book  is  divided  into  three  parts. 
Part  I.  treats  of  The  Importance 
and  Kind  of  Reading.  This  is  made 
up  largely  of  quotations  of  world 
scholars  on  The  Choice  of  Books, 
What  are  Bad  Books,  Development 
Through  Reading,  Kind  of  Reading, 
Why  Should  we  Read,  etc.  The  sec- 
ond chapter  of  Part  I.  is  a  History 
of  Reading,  showing  the  origin  of 
text  books,  the  origin  of  the  alpha- 
bet, and  the  different  methods  of 
teaching  reading. 

Part  11.  deals  with  the  Principles 
Underlying  Primary  Reading.  Typi- 
cal lessons  are  given  illustrating  oral 
reading,  silent  reading,  word  drills, 
phopics,  dramatic  reading,  seat 
work,  pictures  and  memory  work. 

Part  III.  deals  with  the  principles 
underlying  the  reading  of  the  Inter- 
mediate and  Grammar  Grades.  This 
is  in  a  sense  a  continuation  of  the 
principles  enunciated  for  the  first 
grade,  but  enlarged  to  suit  the  grade. 

The  liook  is  full  of  helpful  sug- 
gestions. It  is  evidently  fresh  from 
the  school  room;  and  theory  and 
practice  are  so  blended  as  to  be  of 
value  to  teachers.  No  one  can  study 
it  without  being  benefited. 

One  of  the  authors.  Prof.  Thomas 
II.  Briggs.  is  a  North  Carolinian,  a 
native  of  Raleigh,  and  a  graduate  of 
Wake  Forest  College 


A  Two-Volume  Stoiy  of  tlie  Agita- 
tion  and  Ideals  of  the  People  foi- 
Fifty  Years  Hofore  Our  nrst 
Public  Scliool  System  Was  Estab- 
lished— .411  Invaluable  Contribu- 
tion to  North  Carolina  Historj-.* 

The  North  Carolina  Historical 
Commission  is  publishing  a  very  val- 
uable contribution  to  North  Carolina 
history — The  Beginnings  of  Public 
Education,  1790-1849.  by  Supt.  C. 
Ij.  Coon,  of  Wilson.  It  is  brought  out 
iu  two  volumes  and  is  a  "story  of 
the  agitation  and  the  educational 
ideals  of  the  people"  for  fifty  years 
before  the  first  public  school  system 
was  established.  "Much  of  the  ma- 
terial herein  brought  together  has 
never  before  been  published,  or  if 
published  has  remained  inaccessible 
to  all  except  a  few."  Mr.  Coon  has 
gone  to  original  sources,  to  news- 
paper files,  to  unpublished  proceed- 
ings of  the  general  assembly,  and 
presents  the  documents  "as  they 
were  written,  mistakes  and  all." 
These  volumes  make  a  complete  doc- 
umentary history  of  education  from 
1790  to  1840,  and  every  historian 
who  w-rites  of  this  period  will  be  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Coon  for  preparing  in 
accessible  form  such  valuable  mate- 
rial. Not  only  that,  but  the  writer 
who  undertakes  to  treat  of  the  life 
of  the  people — their  shortsighted- 
ness and  perversion,  their  primitive 
Ideas  of  life  and  their  cosmopolitan 
ways  of  thinking,  their  fear  of  all 
forms  of.  taxation  and  their  wisdom 
in  planning  a  great  commonwealth, 
contradictions  and  consistencies, 
hopes  and  fears — will  find  here  a 
source  book. 

James  Anthony  Froude  in  his  de- 
lightful essay  on  "The  Science  of 
History  in  speaking  of  the  "passive 
irony"  of  history  says:  "Like  Jarno 
in  Goethe's  novel;  it  will  not  conde- 
scend to  argue  with  you,  and  will 
provide  you  with  abundant  illustra- 
tions of  anything  which  you  may 
wish  to  believe." 

So  it  is  with  this  documentary  his- 
tory. It  tells  its  own  tale,  or  many 
tales.  There  were  men  in  those  days 
who  obstructed  every  progressive 
move.  On  the  other  hand  there  were 
men  with  prevision  who  labored  in 
season  and  out  of  season  for  enlight- 
enment. 

The  introduction,  which  is  the  first 
forty-seven  pages  of  Volume  I,  gives 
a  brief  resume  of  the  two  volumes. 
It  is  concise  and  a  very  good  history 
of  this  period.  Mr.  Coon  has  ren- 
dered the  State  a  great  service.  In 
fact  it  is  an  invaluable  contribution 
to  .North  Carolina  history. 


•the  beginnings  of  public  educa- 
tion IN  NORTH  CAROLINA :  A  Docu- 
mentary History,  17901840.  By  Charles  L. 
Coon.  Volume  1.  Cloth,  stamped  In  gold, 
631  pages.  Raleleh,  Edwards  &  Brouehton 
Company,  1908. 
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Good  for  Wilmington!  It  will 
have  eight  months'  school  now.  Good 
lor  Raleigh!  The  Capital  City,  too, 
will  have  full-term  schools,  having 
just  carried  hy  a  big  majoriy  the  city 
election  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  Eighth  A  grade  of  the 
Goldsboro  graded  schools  Miss  Julia 
Allen  has  a  record  of  three  years' 
regular  attendance  without  an  ab- 
sence or  a  tardy,  and  in  the  Fourth 
B  grade  Ernest  Willoughby  has  not 
missed  a  daj'  in  five  years. 

St.  Patrick's  Day  (March  17th) 
w-as  "Tag  Day"  in  Raleigh.  The 
school  children  were  out  in  all  parts 
of  the  city  placing  green  tags  upon 
everybody  who  would  receive  them 
and  make  in  return  a  donation  in 
cash  for  the  high  school.  Local  ad- 
vertisers used  one  side  of  the  tag. 
The  day's  enterprise  brought  the 
school  $400. 

A  directory  of  the  Cherryville 
graded  schools  has  been  issued  by 
superintendent  J.  W.  Strassell.  It  is 
a  neat  pamphlet  of  thirty  pages  of 
which  22  pages  are  devoted  to  giving 
a  directory  of  the  officers  and  teach- 
ers, the  rules  of  the  school,  and  the 
course  of  study,  the  remainder  being 
devoted  to  advertisements  It  is  a 
useful  enterprise  which  more  of  our 
schools  should  adopt. 

Superintendent  H.  A.  Hayes  is  at 
work  on  a  history  of  four  years'  prog- 
ress of  the  public  schools  of  Rocking- 
ham County.  It  is  nearing  comple- 
tion and  will  be  issued  soon.  It  is 
intended  for  home  use,  but  if  any  of 
our  readers  who  want  a  copy  will 
send  in  a  request  at  once  in  advance 
of  publication,  it  is  likely  that  enough 
extra  will  be  printed  to  supply  the 
copies  thus  asked  for. 

Reynoldson  district,  in  Gates  Coun- 
ty, has  made  application  for  a  high 
school,  and  Superintendent  Costen 
has  a  plan  in  consideration  to  pro- 
vide dormitory  and  board  either  by 
buying  a  large  hotel  and  farm  ad- 
.iacent  to  the  school  property,  or 
building  for  that  purpose.  The 
Teachers'  Association  has  purchased 
several  valuable  books  forming  a  fine 
nucleus  for  a  teacher's  library. 

The  Legislature  appropriated 
$40,000 — $20,000  annually  for  two 
years — to  the  Stonewall  Jackson 
Training  School  at  Concord.  Of  the 
amount  $20,000  is  for  maintenance 
and  the  balance  for  permanent  im- 
provements. The  Concord  Times 
says  the  amount  for  improvements 
will  be  sufficient  to  construct  and 
equip  two  additional  cottages,  which 


will  give  a  capacity  for  120  boys; 
and  that  it  is  probable  that  philan- 
thropists will  give  the  school  an 
amount  equal  to  that  appropriated 
by  the  Legislature. 

Pitt  County  has  a  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation that  ranks  with  the  best  in 
the  State.  It  has  a  membership  con- 
siderably above  one  hundred,  holds 
meetings  once  a  month  and  is  at- 
tended by  practically  all  the  public 
school  teachers  in  the  county.  The 
address  at  the  March  meeting  w-as 
by  Prof.  J.  Henry  Highsmith,  of 
Wake  Forest  College,  and  is  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  best  the  Associa- 
tion has  ever  heard. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  in 
Rocky  Mount  more  patriotism  to  the 
square  inch  than  can  be  found  in  any 
other  town  in  North  Carolina.  Miss 
Eliza  Parker  writes  us  that  "Old 
Glory"  in  miniature  was  waved  by 
nearly  a  thousand  members  of  the 
graded  schools  and  by  a  quarter 
thousand  members  of  the  Junior  Or- 
der of  American  Mechanics  there  on 
the  12th,  the  occasion  being  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  Bible  and  a  flag  to  the 
East  school  by  the  Junior  Order. 

Rutherfordton's  wide-awake  civic 
league  is  furnishing  a  room  in  the 
court  house  for  a  club  home.  Plans 
are  being  made  for  keeping  the 
streets  and  alleys  clear  of  waste 
paper  and  rubbish.  Arrangements 
will  be  made  to  have  a  wagon  go  to 
each  house  on  Wednesday  and  re- 
move rubbish  and  refuse  for  all  who 
will  put  it  in  a  convenient  place.  The 
League  will  also  unite  with  the  town 
in  observing  "City  Beautiful  Day"  by 
setting  out  shrubbery,  trees,  and 
flowers  and  otherwise  adding  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  town. 

As  the  knowledge  of  the  world 
goes  more  and  more  into  books,  as 
the  progress  and  enlightenment  of 
the  world  becomes  more  and  more 
dependent  upon  the  printed  page,  and 
as  the  typewriter  is  used  more  and 
more  in  producing  the  correspond- 
ence of  business  men,  the  more  does 
the  heart  of  the  print-producing 
world  ache  and  ache  for  helpers  who 
can  spell.  It  is  comforting  in  this 
connection  to  read  that  at  the  recent 
commencement  of  the  Diamond  Hill 
School  in  Union  County  a  number  of 
prizes  were  awarded  for  the  largest 
number  of  head  marks  in  the  spell- 
ing class. 

The  County  E.xaminer  is  here  to 
stay.  No  question  book  for  teachers 
examinations  equals  it.  Only  75 
cents.  Send  stamps  or  money  order 
to  The  Teachers'  Supply  Co.,  Gray- 
son, Ky. 


Making  a  City  Cleaji. 

The  various  civic  leagues  ar«  find- 
ing as  great  a  field  for  usefulness  in 
the  cities  as  the  betterment  associa- 
tions find  in  the  country.  A  few 
weeks  ago  they  had  a  cleaning-up  day 
in  Charlotte.  The  interest  of  the 
school  children  was  enlisted  by  the 
offer  of  cash  prizes,  amounting  to  $50 
for  the  largest  piles  of  trash  collect- 
ed. By  sunrise  hundreds  of  school 
children,  all  colors  and  conditions, 
were  enthusiastically  at  work.  By 
night  streets  in  portions  of  the  town 
were  almost  blocked  by  large  and 
numerous  piles  of  trash  and  all  sorts 
of  refuse,  which  had  been  gathered 
from  private  premises  and  piled  in 
the  streets  to  be  removed  by  the  city 
wagons.  The  idea  was  a  great  suc- 
cess and  private  premises  in  Char- 
lotte are  probably  cleaner  now  than 
for  years.  The  custom  deserves  to 
grow. 


Wake  is  Wide-Awake. 

An  enthusiastic  superintendant  is 
more  than  apt  to  have  enthusiastic 
schools,  teachers,  and  patrons.  Look 
at  these  new  things  that  are  taking 
l)lace  in  Wake  County:  The  Turner 
school  in  Panther  Branch  township 
starts  a  Betterment  Association  with 
nineteen  members  and  treasury  con- 
taining $30;  Holly  Springs  realizes 
$.58  from  a  name  quilt;  Piney 
Grove  clears  $12  at  a  box  party; 
Swift  Creek  paints  the  school  house 
for  $43,  half  of  which  is  raised  by 
the  children;  Collin's  Grove  w-ants  a 
new  building  which  the  county  can- 
not build  this  year,  and  so  R.  R. 
Marks,  S.  B.  Holleman,  and  Dr.  B.  W. 
Burt,  committeemen,  offer  to  put  up 
a  $1,600  building  themselves  and 
carry  the  debt  until  the  county  can 
finance  it.  And  six  new  special  tax 
districts  are  voted  in  a  little  more 
than  a  month. 


FI1<TEK\  WATER  OAKS  PLANTED 


How     Lincoln's     ISirtlulay     Was     Ob- 
served by  the  Rockiiigiiani  Schools. 

February  12th,  the  hundredth  an- 
niversary of  Lincoln's  birthday  was 
observed  as  Arbor  Day  by  the 
schools  of  Rockingham.  Fifteen 
specimens  of  that  very  beautiful 
shade  tree  know-n  as  the  water  oak 
were  set  out  on  the  school  grounds. 

Interesting  exercises  were  held  by 
each  grade,  which  was  allowed  to 
select  by  ballot  a  name  to  which  their 
tree  was  dedicated.  Trees  were  nam- 
ed for  Lee,  Jackson,  Lincoln,  Vance, 
Washington,  Jefferson  Davis,  Dewey, 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  others, 
whose  lives  and  achievements  are 
held  up  to  the  children  as  worthy  ex- 
amples. It  is  hoped  that  the  trees 
will  flourish  and  in  time  add  greatly 
to  the  looks  of  the  school  property. 
The  trees  were  the  gifts  of  Messrs. 
W.  C.  Leak  and  William  Little  Steele. 
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PVSHIXli     BKTTEKJIEXT     WORK. 


Important  Meotiii-;  of  tlu'  Stati'  Kx- 
eciitive  Coinmitti-e  HeUl  in  Ital- 
eigh. 

The  exexfutive  comniinee  of  the 
Woman's  State  School  Betterment 
Association  held  a  meeting  in  Ra- 
leigh a  few  days  ago  at  which  plans 
for  increased  work  were  discussed. 

Present  at  the  meeting  were:  Mrs. 
W.  R.  Hollowell,  of  Goldsboro,  pres- 
ident; Mrs.  Charles  D.  Mclver,  of 
Greensboro,  field  secretary;  Mrs. 
Charles  L.  Stevens,  of  New  Bern,  and 
Miss  Mary  K.  Applewhite,  of  Ral- 
eigh, of  the  faculty  of  the  Baptist 
University  for  Women. 

The  executive  committee  met  in 
the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  J.  Y.  Joyner.  and  arranged 
to  have  letters  sent  out  to  the  county 
superintendents  and  to  County  Bet- 
terment Associations  asking  co-oper- 
ation in  the  work  of  raising  the 
funds  already  pledged,  so  that  the 
work  might  be  carried  on  in  the  best 
possible  way. 

Mrs.  Charles  D.  Jlclver.  the  field 
secretary,  is  showing  the  greatest  en- 
ergy in  the  work  whicli  she  has  un- 
dertaken and  her  plans  are  such  as  to 
do  a  great  service  for  the  schools  of 
the  State.  She  is  arousing  interest 
in  the  movement  wherever  she  goes. 


Goldsboro     CliiUlren     I.,caining    to 
Cook. 

The  following  paragraphs  copied 
from  the  School  Herald  published  by 
the  Goldsboro  graded  schools  give 
some  most  interesting  glimpses  of 
the  very  practical  nature  of  the  in- 
struction given  in  the  domestic 
science  department; 

Our  cooking  class  is  looking  for- 
ward with  great  pleasure  to  next 
Tuesday,  when  we  make  lieaten  bis- 
cuits. 

The  second  year  cooking  class  en- 
joyed its  market  lesson  very  much  a 
few  weeks  ago.  Before  going  to 
market  they  had  two  preparatory 
lessons  in  whicli  they  drew  the  beef 
creature  and  learned  to  distinguish 
the  different  cuts  of  beef.  Mr.  Co- 
hen gave  them  a  very  interesting  lec- 
ture. By  separating  the  fore  and 
hindquarters  he  made  all  the  cuts 
plain  to  them. 

On  the  way  back  home  they  stop- 
ped at  Slaughter's  hardware  store, 
and  the  man  who  was  demonstrating 
Majestic  Ranges  explained  the  regu- 
lation of  the  dampers  and  how  to 
heat  the  oven.  This  helped  the  class 
a  great  deal,  for  their  range  at  school 
is  a  Majestic. 


Columbus   County  Teachers 

Although  the  forenoon  was  rainy, 
thirty-live  teachers  were  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Columbus  County  Teach- 
ers' -Association  held  at  the  high 
school  auditorium  in  Whiteville,  on 
February  13th.  The  Association's 
worlv  is  growing  in  interest  and  use- 
fulness, as  was  shown  by  the  efforts 
made  by  some  of  the  teachers  to 
meet  with  the  Association.  The  out- 
look for  public  education  in  the  coun- 
ty is  bright. 

Many  of  the  citizens  of  the  town 
were  in  attendance  and  the  ladies 
served  a  sumptuous  dinner  for  the 
teachers  and  their  friends. 

The  following  subjects  were  dis- 
cussed; 

"How  to  Exend  the  Usefulness  of 
the  Association,"  W.  R.  Smithwick. 

"The  Most  Effective  Way  of  Inter- 
esting the  Dull  Pupil,"  Misses  Bessie 
Simonton  and  Cora  Kornegay. 

"What  is  the  Proper  Course  to 
Pursue  With  a  Pupil  Who  Does  Not 
Take  all  the  Studies  of  his  Grade?" 
Miss  Blanche  Smith. 

"How  Can  Teachers  Secure  the 
Sympathy  and  Co-operation  of  Pa- 
rents?" Mrs.  Annie  Cox. 

"What  Makes  a  Pleasant  Day  in 
School?"    Miss  Isabel  Cromartie. 

"The  Progress  of  Education  in 
North  Carolina."  Rev.  J.  E.  L. 
WinecoS. 

The  program  for  discussion  at  the 
March  meeting  at  Whiteville  on  the 
2  7th.  is  as  follows; 

"What  Place  Should  be  Given  to 
Story-Telling  in  the  Pulic  Schools?" 
Misses  Carrie  Toon,  May  Penn  and 
Jlay  Cox. 

"Some  Primary  Methods  Explain- 
ed." Misses  Fannie  Webb,  Anna 
Crowder  and  Allie  White. 

"How  to  Make  Arithmetic  Inter- 
esting in  Primary  Grades."  .J.  J. 
Hendren,  and  Misses  .lulia  Cromartie 
and  Luola  McGee. 

"Some  Out  of  School  Duties." 
Misses  Ruth  F.  Shaw,  Nannie  Leach 
and  Delphia  Hester. 

"The  Parents'  Side  of  School-Life" 
Messrs.  D.  .J.  Lewis  and  A.  M.  Benton. 


I  find  North  Carolina  Education  of 
great  use  in  keeping  up  with  educa- 
tional work  in  the  State. — Miss 
Miriam   MacFayden,   Clarkton,   N.   C. 


Caroliiiji    to    Debate    With    Georgia, 
Virginia  and  Tulaue. 

The  University's  debates  this 
spring  will  be  three  in  number,  and 
places  on  the  debating  team  will  be 
closely  contested.  Carolina  will  de- 
bate against  her  old  friend  and  rival, 
Georgia,  and  have  a  triangular  de- 
bate with  Virginia  and  Tulane.  The 
debaters  are  entering  in  good  num- 
bers, and  Carolina  expects  to  put  out 
a  winning  team.  Those  trying  for 
the  Georgia  debate  are  H.  P.  Os- 
borne, A.  H.  Wolf,  D.  B.  Teague,  W. 
P.  Gill  and  H.  K.  Clonts.  Contes- 
tants for  the  Virginia  debate  are  H. 
C.  Barbee,  S.  V.  Bowen,  W.  R.  Bang- 
ness,  and  O.  C.  Cox,  and  for  the  Tu- 
lane are  L.  P.  Matthews,  H.  E.  Stacy, 
J.  L.  Morehead  and  R.  W.  Robinson. 


The  Georgia  debate  will  take  place 
on  the  second  Friday  in  April.  The 
dates  of  the  debates  with  Tulane  and 
Virginia  are  not  yet  decided  upon  but 
will  not  take  place  later  than  April 
10th.  Carolina  expects  to  keep  up 
her  former  record  in  these  debates. 


Just  say  "Send  me  Education  a 
year."  Note  the  new  rates  for  clubs 
now  printed  at  the  head  of  the  edi- 
torial column  on  page  12.  Two  sub- 
scriptions for  $1.50;  three  for  $2.10; 
four  for  $2.60;  five  for  $3.00. 


John  D.  Rockefeller  has  just 
given  another  $1,000,000  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
total  contributions  to  the  University 
now  aggregate  $2  4,800,000  for  en- 
dowment and  other  purposes. 


I  am  a  friend  to  your  paper  and 
shall  do  what  I  can  to  increase  its 
circulation  among  our  teachers. — R. 
W.  Askew,  County  Superintendent, 
Windsor,  N.  C. 


To-day  a  copy  of  North  Carolina 
Education  came  into  my  hands,  and 
I  hasten  to  enclose  the  price  for  a 
year's  subscription — Miss  Hassie  Lou 
Ponder,  Hendersonville,  N.   C. 


Tho    I'niversity    Summer    School    for 
Teachers  June  7  to  July  17,  1»09. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina 
Summer  School  for  Teachers  will 
open  on  Monday,  June  7th,  and  con- 
tinue in  session  for  seven  weeks, 
closing  on  July  17th. 

During  the  next  session  courses 
will  be  offered  in  English  Language, 
English  Literature,  Algebra,  Geom- 
etry, American  History,  English  His- 
tory, Elementary  German,  Interme- 
diate German,  Elementary  French, 
Intermediate  French,  Elementary 
Latin,  Latin  Literature,  School  Ad- 
ministration, Theory  and  Practice 
of  Teaching,  Primary  School  Meth- 
ods, Physics,  and  Library  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  character  of  the  instruction  is 
of  the  same  high  order  as  that  of 
the  regular  college  term.  There  are 
no  fads,  frills,  shams,  or  pretenses 
about  it.  To  the  earnest  teacher  or 
student  who  wishes  to  spend  a  part 
of  his  summer  in  serious,  quiet  study 
under  the  direction  of  competent  in- 
structors, splendid  opportunities  are 
offered. 

No  tuititiou  fees  will  be  charge,! 
teachers  or  those  preparing  to  teach. 
Board  and  incidental  expenses  are 
very  moderate. 

The  Summer  School  Bulletin,  con- 
taining General  Information,  An- 
nouncement of  Courses,  etc.,  will  be 
mailed  to  any  one  upon  request. 

For  further  particulars  write  to 
Dr.  P.  P.  Venable,  President  of  the 
University,  or  to  Professor  N.  W. 
Walker,  Director  of  the  Summer 
School,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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SUiWMER  SCHOOL  OF 
THE  SOUTH 


University  of  Tennesseee, 

Knoxville 

EIGHTH  SESSION— SIX  WEEKS 
June  22— July  30,  1909. 

The  largest  summer  school  of  its  kind  in 
America.  Offers  the  best  opportunity  tor 
instruction  in  all  subjects  of  interest  to 
teachers  of  elementary  and  high  schools. 

About  200  courses,  arranged  in  cycles  of 
two,  three,  and  lour  years,  with  directions 
for  home  study  and  reading,  and  credit  for 
work  completed. 

100  instructors,  selected  for  their  ability 
from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

No  charge  except  registration  fee  of  SIO. 

Announcement  ready  about  the  first  of 
March. 

For  further  information  write 

P.  P.  CLAXTON,  Superintendent. 


University  Virginia 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 


JUNE   18th 


to     -     JULY  31st 


TfLarge  factalty  of  trained  spe- 
cialists. University  and  Profes- 
sional credits  g'iven.  Especial- 
ly designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 

Higb   School  Teachers 

TICollege  teachers.  College  stu- 
dents, Principals,  and  those  pre- 
paring for  College  Entrance  Re- 
quirement.    Delightful  climate 

!n  The  Mountains 


Tl Write  for  announcement  to  Di- 
rector Summer  School. 

E.  A.  ALDERMAN,  P"^"  • 

UNIVERSITY.  VA. 


FREE! 

To  Teachers  and  School  Committeemen : 
Our  thirty-two  page  Educational  Pocket  Kal- 
eiidar  and  Memorandum  Note  Book.  Send 
postal  card  request,  stating  location  of  school. 

The  Southern  Educational  Bureau 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

TEACHERS 

If  you  want  a  good  school,  entertatnment 
books,  report  cards,  blackboards,  write  tor 
Agency  leaflet,  entertainment  or  supply  cat- 
alog, free,  at  once. 

TEACHERS'    CO-OPERATIVE    CO., 

Nashville,   Tenn. 

TEACHERS'   BUSINESS   COURSE! 
BY   IVIA,II_! 

Certificates  given  tor  courses  satisfactorily 
completed  by  mail.  Save  time  and  money  by 
beginning  your  course  at  home  right  now. 
Cithers  are  suceeding  ftj/ mat/,  why  not  you? 
For  information,  address 

SUFFOLK  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,     -      -     Suffolk,  Va. 


Teachers   Needed  AXHio   Can   Iiead. 

In  a  recent  address  on  "The  Uni- 
versity," President  Arthur  Twining 
Hadley  took  the  position  that  there 
are  too  few  good  professors  and  made 
the  following  interesting  observa- 
tions: "The  great  need  is  for  men 
who  are  competent  to  take  the  lead 
in  teaching.  There  are  needed  in 
every  generation  disinterested  stu- 
dents of  science  and  letters  who  will 
prefer  the  meagre  rewards  of  the 
teaching  profession  to  the  larger  re- 
turns which  would  await  them  as 
practitioners  in  their  various  lines. 
But  the  supply  of  such  men  never 
has  been  equal  to  the  need;  and  in 
recent  j'ears  the  number  of  inspiring 
teachers  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  second-rate 
ones.  The  problem  for  the  American 
universities  of  the  next  generation 
is  not  primarily  a  problem  of  organ- 
ization, important  'as  ,organizationi 
must  be.  It  is  primarily  a  problem 
of  maintaining  and  elevating  the 
cliaracter  of  the  men  who  go  into 
university  teaching  as  a  career." 


If  I  had  my  way  I  would  build  at 
least  one  warship  less  a  year  and 
with  the  five  million  dollars  saved  I 
would  establish  one  thousand  schools 
of  agriculture. — James  J.  Hill. 


Foster  Teachers'  Agency 

COVINGTON,    G-\. 

High  class  patronage  throughout 
Southern  States.  "Yard of  Our  Rec- 
ord "  will  convince  you.  No  registra- 
tion fee  required. 


BEFORE  DECIDING 

Where  To   Attend    School 


Sofof  Valparaiso  University  "g 


iraiso. 
Indiana. 


(accredited) 


One  of  the  Largest  Universities  and  Train- 
ing Schools  in  the  United  States. 

'Jit  Departments      Excellent  Equipments 

17<>  Instructors      School  the  Entire  Tear 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time 
Expenses  less  than   at  any  other  place. 
Catalogue  mailed  free.    .Vddress 

H.  B.  BROWN,  President  or  0.  P.  KINSEY,  VicePiesident. 

3(ith  Year  Opened  Sept.  8,  i;i08. 


Everybody  Is  Reading 

^^A  SOUTHERNER 

IN  EUROPE^^ 
By  Clarence  H.  Poe 

"A  book  not  only  of  readable  and 
interesting  travel  sketches,  but  even 
more  notable  as  a  vigorous  and 
thought-provoking  review  of  the 
needs  and  opportunities  of  our 
Southern  people  as  seen  in  the  light 
of  Old  World  conditions." 

Just  Out!  Cloth,  75c.;  Heavy 
Paper,  40c. 


Chief  Jnstlce  Walter  Clark  says  :  "The 
best  travel  letters  I  have  ever  seen  from 
any  European  tourist." 

Columbia  State  :  "Delightful  to  every 
class  of  readers." 

Dr.  Edwin  Mima :  "One  of  the  most  In- 
structive and  valuable  books  ever  written 
by  a  North  Carolinian— not  the  conven- 
tional book  of  travel,  but  the  impressions 
of  an  alert,  open  minded,  progressive 
.Southerner  with  insight  and  discrimina- 
tion, a  constructive  leader  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  South." 

Durham  Herald:  "There  is  not  a  super- 
fluous line  or  an  uninteresting  fact." 

Charity  and  Children:  "There  has  not 
been  issued  in  recent  years  a  more  de- 
lightful book  of  travel." 

K.  D.  W.  Connor:  "I  read  it  from  cover 
to  cover  without  stopping — a  whole  day  of 
delightful  reading." 

C.  L.  Van  Noppen:  "Marvelously  clear 
in  presentation  and  really  profound  in 
philosophic  and  utilitarian  outlook." 


Get  It  at  Your  Book  Store  or  Order 
Direct  From 

Mutual   Publishing   Com'y, 

Raleigh,  S.  C. 


(incorporated)    V_.'<_^ 

CAPITAL  STOCaj,  $30,000. 
DIIQIMCOQ  When  you  think  of  going"  to  Bchoa 
DUOIllLOO  "write  fur  Ciita  opue  and  Spfeial  m 
fers  of  the  Leading;  Business  and  Shorthand  Schoo!i 
Adili-ess  J.  Ii  KING.  tYes  dent  Kinff's  Business  Col.eiiti 
Ralei^li.  N.  Cor  Char  otte.  N.  C. 

We  also  teach  E.iokkeepinK,  Shorthand,  Penmanship 
etc.,  by  mail.    Send  for  Home  Study  Circular. 


jMpA/'P'D  did  typewriter  manufacturer.s 
so  perfectly  appreciate  the  needs 
of  the  business  world  and  so  adequately  supply 
them,  as  have  the  makers  of  the  MONARCH 
VISIBLE. — Send  Jor   Art  Literature. 


The  Durham  Typewriter  Exchange, 


North  Carolina  State  Dealers, 

502,  503  Trust  Building, 


Durham,  N.  C. 
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TEACHERS 

We  have  the  books  both  for  your  classes  to 
study  and  for  you  to  study.  We  are 
supplying 

"THE  RECITATION" 


By  HAMir/niN 


One  Dollar 


li'e  have  a/so. 

Cook's  Ulysses 

McMurry's  Robinson  Crusoe 

Send  for  our  catalogue  of  speakers  and 
dialogues;  you  will  soon  need  selectirns 
for   3'our   commencements. 

ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


The  Tar  Heel  Library 

Sona»  Merry  and  Sad 

By  John  Charles  McNeill,  second  edition,  with 
portrait.     Price:   Limp  leather,  $1.50  postpaid; 
Cloth,  81.00  net;  by  mail  Sl.OG. 

Lyrics  trotii  Cotton  Land 

By  John  Charles  McNeill,    Illustrated,    with 
dr.awlnss  by  A.  B.  Frost  and  E.  W.  Kemble  and 
photographs  by  Mrs.  A.  M.   Kibble  with  por- 
trait and  biographical  sketch  ol  the  author: 
also  description  and  picture  of  famous   "Pat- 
terson" Cup.    Price  Sl.uO  postpaid. 

Toung  Peoples  Histary  of  North  Carolina 

By  Daniel  Harvey  Hill,  420  pages,  288  Illustra- 
tions— written  for  a  school  history  and  adopt- 
ed as  such   lor  exclusive  use  in  the  public 
schools.      It  has  such  high  merit  from   tlie 
standpoints  of  historical  accuracy,   literary 
merit    and  mechanical  execution  that  it  is 
rapidly  finding  a  place  In  the  public  and  pri- 
vate libraries.    Price  85c.;  by  mail  97c. 

Lore  of  Lattu  Margaret 

A  story  of  the  lost  colony,  by  W.  T.  Wilson;  a 
stirrine  tale,   well  told.    "Attracted  more  at- 
tention during  Its  serial  publication  In  the 
Charlotte  Observer  than  any  story  we  have 
ever  published."  says  Mr.  Vincent,  the  man- 
aging editor.    l*rice  SI. 50  postpaid. 

Defense  of  the  Mecklenbura 
Declaration  of  Independence 

By  .James  H.  Moore.    Places  the  Mecklenburg 
Declaration  upon  a  new  pedestal,  based  upon 
the  absolutely  undisputed  records  and  facts 
unearthed  after  one  hundred  years  of  contro- 
versy.   It  dates  a  new  and  advanced  position, 
at  every  point  Invulnerable  and  unassailable. 
Price  S1.50  net;  by  mall  S1.B2. 
Above  at  all  bookstores  or  direct  from 

STONE  &  BARRINGER  CO.,  Pub., 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

The  North  Carolina 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  College 


CULTURE     ^    SCHOLARSHIP    .^     SERVICE 


The  State's  College  for  AVonien,  centrally  located  aniUi  pleasant 
and  healthful  surroundings,  offers  exceptional  ad\'antages  for 
liberal  culture  and  special  preparation  for  professional  service. 

Able  faculty  ol  ot;  vigorous  workers  :  y:W  students.  New  build- 
ings and  improved  equlpinent  with  enlarged  facilities  for  comfort, 
convenience  and  safety.  Steam  heat,  fire  protection,  sanitary 
I>lumblng.  hot  and  cold  water,  gas  and  electric  lights,  mtjdel  laun- 
dry, local  and  long  distance  telephones.  Central  dining  hall,  re- 
ception halls,  reading  rooms,  library,  music  rooms.  Infirmary  and 
literary  society  halls. 

Spacious  grounds,  woodland  park,  ample  provision  for  tennis, 
basketball  and  other  forms  of  athletic  recreation. 

Health  a  prime  consideration.  College  Physician  and  Director 
of  Physical  <'ulture — both  women— graduates  of  leading  American 
educational  Institutions. 


Degree  Courses 


Four  regular  courses  of  instruction.  Including  work  In  En- 
glish and  History.  Mathematics,  Natural  Science.  Manual  Train- 
ing. vVnclent  and  Modern  I-^nguages.  Industrial  Art,  Vocal  and 
Instrumental  Music.  Domestic  Science,  Physical  Culture,  and 
thorough  instruction  In  the  Principles  and  History  of  Kducation 
and  In  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching.  Keasonable  latitude  for 
specialization  with  choice  of  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Ilachelor  of  Arts.  Hachelor  of  Pedagogy.  Bachelor  of  Science,  and 
Hachelor  of  Music. 


Normal  Department 

Kcgular  det;ree  courses.  Special  brief  courses.  Training 
school  of  seven  grades  for  practice  and  observation  work. 

Music 

Newly  organized  courses  in  \'ocal  and  Instrumental  Music 
leading  to  degree. 

Commercial  Department 

Thorough  and  practical  instruction  in  Shorthand.  Typewriting 
and  Bookkeeping. 

Manual  Training 

Best  equipped  department  in  the  .South.  Elective  courses 
open  to  regular  students  for  those  who  wish  to  become  teachers  of 
.Manual  Arts. 

Domestic  Science 

practical  inslructiun  in  the  arts  pertaining  to  the  home  and 
famil.\ — cooking,  sewing,  cutting  and  fitting,  care  of  sick,  sanita- 
tion and  household  economics. 

IC.xpenses  moderate.  Total  for  tuition  paying  students,  8170.00  a 
year  for  free  tuition  students.  S125.00  a  year. 

Fall  Term  Begins  September  15,  1908. 


FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  OTHER  INFORMATION,  ADDRESS 

</.  /.  FOVST,     :    President,     :     Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Vvvvvv\^vvvvvvvvvvvwvv%%vvvvvvv^vvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvvv%/vvv«/v%vv%/«^'^  e 
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TRINITY  COLLEGE 


FIVE  DEPARTMENTS 

Collegiate.  Graduate.  Engineering.  Law  and  Education 


EQUIPMENTS 
Seventeen  Buildings;  large  Library  facilities; 
well  equipped  Laboratories  in  all  departments 
of  Science;  Gymnasium  with  best  apparatus. 
Expenses  Moderate. 

AID  TO  WORTHY  STUDENTS 

Trinity  College  makes  sptcial  effort  to 
aid  worthy  students  of  small  means  to  secure 
an  education.  During  the  past  year  47  stu- 
dents were  assisted  from  the  loan  fund;  118  re- 
ceived scholarships;  12  received  science  schol- 


arships. This  dees  not  include  the  number 
receiving  tuition  as  mini;terial  students  or 
sons  of  ministers. 

LOCATION 

Trinity  College  Park  is  located  on  the 
west  side  of  the  city  of  Durham  and  consists 
of  seventy-three  and  one  half  acres  of  land. 
The  Park  is  under  the  municipal  government 
of  the  city.  It  has  been  laid  out  in  drives  and 
walks  and  otherwise  improved.  There  is  a 
half  mile  of  graded  Athletic  Track  and  large 
space  is  devoted  to  outdoor  athletics. 


FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  FURTHER  INFORMATION,   ADDRESS 


D.  W.  NEWSOM, 


Registrar, 


Durham,  N.  C. 


1789 


1909 


T^  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


HEAD  OF  THE  STATE'S  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 


DEPARTMENTS. 


-Collegiate,  Graduate,  Medicine,  Law,  Eogineering.  Pharmacy. 
Department  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  A.  B. 


Several  Cearses  in  the  Collegiate 


EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  UNIVIERSITY 

The  University  has  a  campus  of  48  acres  witli  19  liuildinss,  ex- 
clvisive  of  residences  and  small  buildings.  Anions  tlie  newer 
buildings  are  the  Bynum  (Jymnasium,  tlie  Chemical  l-aboratory, 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  the  Lil>rary,  and  the  Intirm.ary.  The  to- 
tal value  of  buildings  and  equipment  exceeds 8800.000.  'I'he  Univer- 
sity has  an  annual  income  of  ?i:io.OOO,  the  faculty  numbers  80  teach- 
ers, the  number  of  students  enrolled  last  year  was  731. 

THE  NEW  LIBRARY 

A  liandsome.  \vell-designed  building  has  been  provided  for  the 
Library.  The  cost  when  complete  will  be  about  S'O.OOO.  It  is  in 
charge  of  a  librarian,  an  assistant,  and  four  student  assistants. 
The  Library  contains  about  -50,000  books  and  there  is  excellent  op- 
portunity for  the  work  of  the  general  body  of  students  and  for  re- 
search and  investigation  on  the  part  of  advanced  workers. 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

This  offers  special  advanced  instruction  above  the  Collegiate 
Department.  It  offers  56  courses.  Graduates  of  other  colleges  are 
admitted  without  charge  lor  tuition. 


SCHOOL   OF  APPLIED   SCIENCES 

Thorough  courses  In  Chemical,  Electrical,  Civil  and  Mining 
Engineering.    (Jraduates  easily  secure  good  positions. 

LAW   SCHOOL 

Beginning  with  the  session  1907-1908,  the  Law  School  will  have 
a  special  building.  The  work  of  the  school  will  be  In  charge  of 
three  professors  : , lames  C.  MacRae.  Dean  ;  Prof,  L,  P,  McOehee  and 
Prof,  Thomas  Ruffln.  The  course  Is  thorough  and  of  high  grade. 
The  Law  Library  Is  specially  endowed  and  will  prove  a  most  use- 
ful adjunct  to  the  Instruction  given, 

IVIEDICAL  SCHOOL 

There  are  two  departments;  two  years  at  Chapel  Hill  and  two 
years  at  Raleigh.  These  departments  are  well  equipped,  having  in 
all  23  instructors. 

PHARMACY  SCHOOL 

This  school  has  been  very  satisfactory  since  its  establishment 
and  stands  high  among  Southern  schools  of  Pharmacy.  Its  gradu- 
ates are  In  great  demand.  Regular  two  years'  course  leads  to  the 
degree  of  Ph.  G. 


The  Fall  Term  Begins  September  9,  1908.    Address 

FRANCIS  P.  VENABLE,     President,     Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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STANDARD   TEXT   BOOKS 


Thompson's  History  of  the  United  States 

A  book  of  exceptional  accuracy  and  literary  charm. 
Adopted  for  use  in  South  t_'arolina  aud  Alabama. 

Hyde's  Two-Book  Course  in  English 

The  Hyde  series  has  been  successful  in  twenty-nine  state 
contests.  It  has  won  a  stale  contract  every  year  for  the  last 
ten  years,  and  in  many  years  more  than  one. 

Benson  &  Glenn's  Speller  and  Definer 

A  practical  aid  to  vocabulary  bulldins  and  the  mastery  of 
spelling. 

Walsh's  New  Arithmetics 

(  [ear  explanations,  modern  methods,  and  practical  problems. 
This  series  satisfactorily  meets  the  needs  ol  progressive 
schools. 

McCorltle's  Old  Time  Stories  of  the  Old  North  State 

Stories  of  North  Carolina  history  attractively  told  and 
beautifully  illustrated.    Cloth.    178  pages.    3o  cents. 


Wells's  First  Course  in  Algebra 


A  one-year  course,  with  abundant  well-pradcd  problems,  and 
elear-cut  proofs.  The  work  in  graphs  is  iiiustrated  in  coiured 
diacrams.    Hai(  leather;  flexibie.    Trtce,  si.oo. 


Wells's  New  Geometry 


A  book  that  trains  for  power.  Original  work  accompanies 
the  demonstration  from  the  beginning.  I'ocket  editions. 
Plane,  75  cents.    Plane  and  Solid.  $1.25. 


Newell's  Descriptive  Chemistry 


Part   I.— Descriptive  and  tlieoretical,  SI.OO.    Part  II.— 158  ex- 
periments, 40  cents.    Parts  I  and  II  bound  together,  SI. 20. 


Fisher  &  Patterson's  Physics 


Simple  experiments  with  inexpensive  apparatus  and  a  clear 
and  adequate  treatment  of  fundamental  principles  and  laws. 
190  pages.    60  cents. 


Woolley's  Handbook  of  Compositiou 


A  unique  book,  including  a  compendium  of  rules,  with  illus- 
trative examples,  and  exercises  for  practice.  260  pages.  70 
cents. 


Correspondence  Invited 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY,  PUBUSHERS, 


New  Yorlc 


Chicago 


FIVE  CHARMING  BOOKS 


FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 


STORIES  OF  BIRD  L,IFE.     By  Professor  T.  Gilbert  Pearson. 

One  may  go  far  and  not  find  a  more  sympathetic  observer  of  birds  than  Mr.  Pearson.  He  knows  birds  as 
few  men  have  known  them,  and  he  loves  them  with  a  love  that  warms  every  word  that  he  writes  about  them. 
Illustrated.    Price,  Cloth,  (JOc. 

GRIMM'S  FAIRY  TALES.     Edited  by  M.   Winifred  Haliburton  and  P.  P.  Claxton. 

This  little  book  tells  over  again  in  simple  words  twenty  of  the  most  enchanting  stories  to  be  found  in 
Grimm's  collection 

Supplementary  to  the  First  Reader.     12  iiio.    Cloth.    14:4  pages.     Illustrated.    Betail  price,  2oc. 

FROM  THE  LAND  OF  STORIES.     By  P.  P.  Claxton. 

A  delightful  little  volume  of  fairy  tales  translated  and  adapted  from  the  German  by  Professor  Claxton, 
Chair  of  Pedagogy.  University  of  Tennessee.  Will  be  found  peculiarly  serviceable  as  a  supplementary  reader 
in  the  first  and  second  grades.     It  is  a  charming  bit  of  work.     ISquare  12  mo.    Illustrated.    Boards,  15c. 

LIFE  OF  GENERAL  ROBERT  E.  LEE.     By  Mrs,  M.  L.  Williamson. 

The  story  of  a  charming  life  charmingly  told.  For  the  Third  Reader  grade.  182  pages.  Ueantifullf  illus- 
trated.   Hbtatl  price,  Boards,  25c.;  Cloth,  35c. 

LIFE  OF  THOMAS  J.  JACKSON.     By  Mrs.  M.  L.  Williamson. 

In  words  which  little  children  will  quickly  apprehend,  Mrs.  'Williamson  presents  a  most  striking  portrait  of 
one  of  the  most  striking  figures  in  the  military  annals  of  modern  times.  For  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  reader  grades. 
248  pages.    Beautifully  illustrated.    Betail  price,  Boards,  30c.;  Cloth,  40c. 


B.    F.    JOHNSON    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

RICHMOND 


ATLANTA 


DALLAS 
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EDICATIONAL     PRESS     ASSOCIA- 
TION  OF  AMERICA. 

President — John  MacDonald,  To- 
peka,  Kan. 

Vice-President  —  Henry     G.     Wil- 
liams, Atliens,   Ohio. 
'   Secretary — J.   W.   Walker,    Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Treasurer — S.  Y.  Gillan,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Executive  Committee — Howard  A. 
Gass,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  and  Geo. 
L.  Towne,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

MEMBERS. 

American  Education,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

American  Journal  of  Education, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

American  Primary  Teacher,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

American  School  Board  Journal, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Arkansas  School  Journal,  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 

Association  Review,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Canadian  Teacher,  Toronto,  Can. 

Colorado  School  Journal,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Educator  -  Journal,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Florida  School  Exponent,  Gaines- 
ville. Fla. 

Journal  of  Education,  Boston. 
Mass. 

Kindergarten  -  Primary  Magazine, 
■New  York  City. 

Louisiana  School  Review,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

Moderator-Topics.  Lansing.   Mich. 

Missouri  School  Journal,  Jefferson 
City,  Mo. 

Midland  Schools.  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Mississippi  School  Journal,  Jack- 
son, Miss. 

Nebraska  Teacher,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Ohio  Teacher,  Athens,  Ohio. 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

Popular  Educator,  Boston,  Mass. 

Primary  Education,   Boston,  Mass. 

Rocky  Mountain  Educator. 

School  and  Home  Education, 
Bloomington.  111. 

School  Bulletin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

School  Education,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

School  Journal,  New  York,  N.  Y 

School  News,  Taylorsville,  111. 

School  Science  and  Mathematics, 
Chicago. 

Southern  School  Journal,  Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

Texas  School  Journal,  Dallas.  Tex. 

Texas  School  Magazine,  Dallas, 
Tex. 

Western  School  Journal,  Topeka, 
Kans. 

Western  Teacher,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education, 
Madison,  Wis, 


\  Important  New  Books  For  Teachers 

\  THE  STUDY  OF  NATURE 

J  By  Samuel  Christian  Schraucker.  A.  M  ,  Ph.  D. 

5  Of  West  Chester  tPa.)  State  Normal  School 

5  The  author,  with  rare  Insight  and  skill,  has  here  given  to  teachers  in  orderly  array  such 
J  typical  exercises  and  such  appreciative  interpretation  of  the  things  in  our 

5  common  environment  as  to  make  delightful  the  iu- 

J  terpreting  of  nature  to  a  child. 

5  Illustrated  in  Color  and  Line.     12mo,  Cloth,  $1.25. 

I  THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROCESS 

5  By  Arthur  Gary  Fleshman 

^  Pedagogy  and  Training.  State  Normal  School,  Slippery  Rock.  Pa. 

5  The  author  has  had  an  extended  discipline  in  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  educational 
S  things,  and  presents  in  this  volume  his  best  thought  as  guidance  for  those 

5  who  possess  the  hunger  to  know  the  meaning  of  every  act  of 

5  the  teacher  in  termsof  purpose  and  in  formula  of  law. 

t  12mo.  Cloth,  $1.25 

TEXT-BOOKS  OF  MERIT 

CULLER'S  FIRST  BOOK  IN  PHYSICS. 

A  simple,  practical  text-book  adapted  to  the  needs  and  the  comprehension  ol  the  pnplls 
of  the  grammar  grades.    Numerous  interesting  e-xperiment.s  are  given. 

CULLER'S  TEXT-  BOOK  OF  PHYSICS. 

Written  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  pupils  in  High  Schools  and  .Vcademies. 
The  volume  is  fully  up-to-date  in  every  resjpect,  ond  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  au- 
thor's long  and  successful  experience  in  teaching  the  subject. 
By  J.  A.  Ct'LLER,  Ph.  D..  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio 

Indispensable  to  Every  School  Library.  ^ 

LIPPIINCOTT'S  NEW  GAZETTEER  \ 

Edited  by  Anpelo  lloilprin  and  l/Outs  Heilprin.     A  (Uotrraphical  dictionary  of  the  world      r 

giving  an  accurate  picture  of  every  corner  of  the  globe  in  its  minutest  5 

details  as  it  exists  in  the  20th  century.  r 

Over  2,000  pages,   quarto.      Sheep,    $10.00   net;    half   Russia,   $12.50    \ 
net ;    patent    index,    50    cents    extra.  J 

Send  for  Large  Descriptive  Circular  > 

Publishers    J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT   COMPANY,    Philadelphia    \ 


RIVERSIDE    LITERATURE    SERIES 

Its  annual  circulation  is  now  over  1,200,000. 

It  contains   more  Copyrighted    material  than  any  other  literature  series  for  school  and 
college  use. 

It  contains  the  only   authorized   school   editions  of   Longfellow,  Whittier, 
Hawthorne,  Lowell,  Holmes,  Emerson,  and  other  American  authors. 

It  is  used  in  every  State,  Territory,  and  Dependency  of  tiie  United  States,  in  all  the  Provinces  of 
Canada,  and  in  many  foreign  countries. 

Prices:  25  Cents,  linen,  or  I  5  cents,  paper,  for  each  of  I  60  vol- 
umes J   "^yO  to  75  cents  for  each  of  40  volumes. 

Free  to  Teachers  :    .^n  illustrated  catalogue  (50  pages),  with  complete  tables 
of  contents.    Over  50,000  copies  of  this  catalogue  are  annually  distributed  to  teachers- 

HOUGHTON    MIFFLIN   COMPANY 

Boston  New  York  Chicago 


yjs/  A.  N  T  E  D  I 

100    Teachers   To   Take   Our  FKEE   Correspouflenoe    Ccnrso 

Also  our  Special  Teachers'  TrainliiE  Course.  We  guarantee  to  prepare  you  to  earn 
8.5  to  «10  more  per  month  than  you  now  earn.  HFor  lull  Information  write  Twm  City 
Business  College.  Wlnston-Salem.  Southern  Business  College,  WilminEton.  or  the  Gate 
City  Business  College.  C.reensboro.  N.  C.  The  South's  Createst  Schools  of  Business. 
All  owned  and  operated  by  the  Southern  Commercial  .School  and  Audit  Co. 
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OUT-DOOR  BOOKS 


Cummings's  Nature  Study  for  Primary  Grades 

By  HORACE  H.  CUMMINGS,  B.  S. 
Former  Supervisor  of  Nature  Study,  State  Normal  School,  University  of  Utah 

$1.00 

A  HELPFUL  manual  for  teachers,  covering  the  first  three  grades  of  school  work,  in  which 
no  pupil's  text-book  in  nature  study  is  to  be  used.  Believing  that  "natural  cuiiosity  " 
and  "  motor  activity  "  are  the  most  powerful  factors  in  the  development  of  the  average 
child,  the  author  has  made  these  two  motives  the  basis  of  his  method  in  teaching  nature  study. 
The  children  are  kept  interested  in  the  manifold  forms  of  life  about  them  by  constant  appeal  to 
their  instinct  to  investigate  and  their  love  of  imitation. 

The  lessons,  which  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  outlines  to  be  developed  by  the  teacher,  are 
definite  and  detailed,  supplying  all  that  either  the  country  or  city  teacher  will  need,  each  lesson 
being  of  exactly  the  proper  length  for  class  work.  The  work  is  based,  so  far  as  possible,  upon 
experiences  and  facts  with  which  the  pupils  are  familiar,  such  as  the  home  life  with  its  three 
great  necessities  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter. 

Many  field  le-sons  are  arranged  for,  so  that  the  things  studied  may  be  seen  under  natural 
conditiims.  Pupi  s  are  encouraged  to  make  original  observations  and  experiments,  and  to  give 
natural  principles  their  practical  applications. 

In  addition  to  animal  and  plant  life,  the  lessons  deal  with  physics,  physiology  and  hygiene. 
Suggestions  are  given  for  making  apparatus  and  materials,  and  for  caring  for  a  school  garden. 
The  many  illustrations  are  clear  and  helpful.  The  book  is  the  result  of  over  ten  years'  test  of 
the  lessons  in  the  class  room,  and  is  suited  for  use  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 


OT:"FiK;Fi    ist.A.'rurF^E:    ^ooks 


Abbott's  A   Boy  on  a  Farm $0.4  5 

Bartlctt's  Animals  at  Home     45 

Beebe  and  Kingsley's  First  Year  Nature  Read- 
er       35 

Bradish's   Stories   of   Country   Life    4  0 

Carter's  Nature  Study  with  Common  Tilings.      .60 
Comstock's  Wild  Flowers   Which    Blossom    in 

April    and    May 2  5 

Danii's  Plants  and  Their    Children      65 

Hawkes's  Trail  to  the  Woods     40 

Holder's   Half   Hours    with    Fishes.    Reptiles, 
and   Birds    60 


Holder's  Half  Hours  with    Mammals     

Half  Hours  with  the    Lower    Aiiinuils  . 

Stories  of  Animal  Li  fe     

Kelly's  Short  Stories  of  Our  Shy  Neighbors. 

Kcffer's  Nature  Studies  on  the  Farm    

Jlonteith's    Some   Useful    Animals     

Neodliani's    Out-door    Studies    
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The  violets  have  come  again — the  "little  wet  violets" — and  it  has  been  five  years  to-day,  the 
second  ot  April,  since  their  poet  laureate  died.  These  years  now  he  has  been  sleeping  under  a  cover- 
let of  the  "little  human,  tremulous  things"  that  one  may  easily  think  of  on  this  anniversary  day  as 
huddling  themselves  together,  amid  tears  and  the  dew,  in  mute  grief  about  their  lover's  grave. 
Half  a  decade  has  gone,  and  we  yet  speak  to  one  another  ot  Isaac  Erwin  Avery's  "Idle  Comments" 
that  we  looked  for  in  every  Monday  morning's  Charlotte  Observer.  'We  remember,  we  quote,  and 
we  treasure.  Here,  every  week,  he  poured  out  richly  of  Ihe  wines  he  had  expressed  in  so  great  va- 
rity  irom  life's  vineyard  and  had  so  finely  flasked  in  his  crystalline  personality.  How  those  ten- 
der, colorful  comments  glow  gently  in  one's  memory  still  and  still  give  refreshing  fragrance  in 
hearts  where  they  are  treasured!  In  this  year  ot  notable  centennial  anniversaries  we  shall  not 
forget  our  own  dead  who  were  great  in  their  love,  of  the  things  that  we  love  and  great  in  their 
genius  for  causing  us  to  love  them  better. 


"LITTLE  WET  VIOLETS." 


The  violets  aftaiii — little  wet  violets,  and  tlic 
lift  Ills  head  and  drink  deeji — tastt-  this  newness 
a  qiiickei'  leap  of  life,  and  nature  seems  to  stir  \vi 
on  the.  faces  of  cliildren — easier  happiness  on  a  ti 
ward  wliiteness  again — tlie  cool,  crisp  sign  of  <\> 
little  human,  tremulous  things,  gentle  as  love's  w 

er.  too — simple,  appealing Flower  to  lay   o 

to  womanlK)od — to  pi'ess  against  the  face  as  ease 
little  flower,  all  alone  in  tlower-land — emblems  of 
mock  a  false  face  or  adorn  the  bea-uty  that  comt 


re  is  the  clean,  sweet  breath  of  spring.  One  would 
,  this  grateful  freshness  that  is  about.  There  is 
th  a  kind  of  tenderness.     There  is  a  deeper  glow 

ny,  nestling  face Girlhood  comes  to  out- 

iring.  And  in  all  is  the  subtle  ch.irm  of  violets — 
hisper,  pure  as  purity.  Restful,  quaint  little  flow- 
u  a  baby  tliat  has  died — to  give  as  seemly  tribute 

■iiicnt  tor  tired  heart Such  a  dear  peaceful 

tiie   world's    simplest   and    best,    and   waiting   to 
s  fi-om  the  soul. — Isaac  Er^vin  Avery. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION. 


A  PAGE  OF  LETTERS  FROM  OUR  READERS 


Just  Three  Things. 

Anothei-  page  of  breezy  letters  from  our  readers!  But 
before  turning  the  page  over  to  you,  there  are  just  three 
things  we  want  to  say: 

(1)  Here  we  are — out  before  the  middle  of  the  month! 
Look  for  the  May  number  about  the  first  of  May.  Keep- 
ing our  promise,  you  see,  about  getting  Education  to  you 
at  the  first  of  the  month  instead  of  the  end  of  tho 
month. 

(2)  We  haven't  space  to  make  advance  announcement 
of  features  for  the  May  number,  further  than  to  say  that 
we  are  going  to  malce  it  our  "Teachers'  Assembly  Num- 
ber." It  will  be  one  of  the  best  numbers  we  have  ever 
issued.     You  will  like  it.    Watch  for  it. 

(3)  Most  important  of  all:  The  school  year  is  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  and  if  you  haven't  paid  your  subscription, 
send  it  to  your  Superintendent,  or  to  us,  as  may  best 
suit  your  convenience,  but  be  sure  to  send  it  now. 


Some  Questions  for  All  Teachers 

Messrs.  Editors; — Would  it  not  be  well  to  address  a 
few  questions  to  all  the  teachers  of  the  State  in  each 
rsEue  of  North  Carolimi  Kdncation?  These  questions 
might  cover  such  topics  as  the  teachers'  duty  to  the  as- 
sembly, to  summer  schools,  to  this  journal;  the  chief 
difficulty  in  using  the  course  of  study,  in  securing  at- 
tendance at  school  and  in  keeping  the  older  boys  and 
girls  in  school;  or,  how  best  to  develop  professional 
spirit,  and  raise  the  standard  of  the  profession. 
Yours  in  the  work, 

JOHN    D.    EVERETT. 

Robersonville,  N.  C. 


Educational  Tide  Rising  in  Oklahoma 

Messrs.  Editors: — Some  of  my  friends  among  your 
readers  may,  perhaps,  remember  that  I  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  Dean  of  Epworth  University,  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  last  June.  I  have  been  received  with  great  cordi- 
ality by  the  teachers  here. 

My  work  is  the  department  of  history  in  the  Univer- 
sity and  representing  the  University,  as  I  have  time,  in 
the  field. 

This  is  a  great  State;  everybody  moving  at  a  2.40 
rate.  The  educational  conditions  are  good  and  growing. 
Scon  there  will  be  no  epithet  of  "Wild  and  Woolly  West" 
applied  to  Oklahoma. 

But  I  do  not  forget  my  dear  Old  North  State  and  my 
co-laborers  in  the  educational  line  there.  Remember  me 
to  them. 

Success  to  you  and  North  Carolina  Education. 

GEO.  W.  CROWELL,  Dean. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


A  Good  Way  to  Save  the  Cream  of  Your 

Reading. 

Messrs.  Editors:  I  venture  to  suggest  a  plan  that  1  have 
used  with  profit  and  satisfaction  to  myself.  If  one  takes 
a  great  many  periodicals  it  is  impossible  to  keep  them 
all  and  often  difficult  to  refer  to  articles  which  one 
■wishes  to  use  again.  It  is  therefore  my  custom  to  mark 
In  the  table  of  contents  on  the  outside  the  title  of  any 
special  article,  or  to  write  the  number  of  the  page  of 
anything,  such  as  a  book  review,  which  is  not  specifically 
mentioned  in  the  contents,  or  at  least  I  put  a  mark  on 
the  front  cover  of  any  periodical  containing  something 
of  value.  This  saves  much  time,  since  any  copy  un- 
marked can  be  thrown  away,  and  later,  if  one  chooses, 
he  can  cut  out  and  paste  jn   a   scrap-book  any  short  arti-. 


c!es  contained  in  numbers  he  does  not  care  to  preserve 
entire.  All  of  this  takes  practically  no  time  at  all  after 
it  has  become  a  habit. 

In  the  case  of  large  magazines  I  sometimes  carry  this 
further  and  take  out  the  staples  that  bind  the  magazine 
and  preserve  those  "sheets"  which  contain  a  desired 
article.  If  the  article  is,  for  example,  on  the  fifth  page 
of  the  sheet  I  tear  off  a  good  part  of  the  upper  corner 
of  the  first  four   pages. 

This  plan  can  be  carried  further  still  by  binding  to- 
gether with  staples  a  number  of  sheets,  thus  preserving 
in  convenient  form  all  that  is  valuable  to  one's  self  In 
a  space  not  more  than  five  per  cent  of  that  which  would 
be  taken  by  the  entire  volume.  G.  W.  LAY, 

Rector  St.  Mary's  School. 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Educational  Revolution  at  Aurelian  Springs. 

Messrs.  Editors:  Five  years  ago  this  school  was  tauRht 
in  an  old  store-house  almost  without  ventilation  and 
windows.  Now.  we  have  a  commodious  building,  and 
expect  this  summer  to  build  an  annex  to  accommodate 
the  increasing  needs  of  the  school. 

A  splendid  library  and  reading-room  is  one  of  the  at- 
tractive features.  Daily  papers,  weekly  and  monthly 
magaziaes  visit  our  reading  circle.  Literature,  pertain- 
ing to  agriculture,  and  kindred  subjects,  which  the 
country  boys  ought  to  know,  comes  regularly. 

The  course  of  study  embraces  ten  grades,  seven  in  the 
primary  and  intermediate  schools,  and  three  years  for 
High  School  department. 

Under  the  Betterment  Association  our  school  is  prn- 
•vided  with  piano  and  organ.  We  have  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  equipped  country  schools  in  Halifax  County. 
Students  living  four  and  five  miles  away  are  attending, 
and   drive  from  home. 

The  school  is  supported  by  private  subscriptions  for 
High  School  instruction,  but  we  are  making  arrange- 
ments to  call  an  election  for  local  tax. 

W.  H.  ALBRIGHT,  Superintendent. 

Littleton,  N.  C. 


How  the  Teacher  Can  Help  Make  Bigger  Crops. 


.\   fjettor  From  Dr.  F.  Ij.  Stevens  of  the  A.  &  M.  ColleRe 
to  the  Teacher  Readers  of  North  Carolina  Education. 

Messrs.  Editors:  I  wish  to  make  this  request  of  the 
teachers  who  read  your  journal:  Ask  your  pupils  to 
bring  to  your  attention  any  plant  diseases  of  your  neigh- 
borhood (if  possible,  to  bring  specimens  of  these  diseases 
to  you)  and  bring  to  you  statements  as  to  how  prevalent 
and  how  destructive  they  are.  If  you  will  have  them 
wrap  these  specimens  according  to  certain  directions, 
and  mail  them  under  a  franking  tag  which  T  will  be  glad 
to  send  you,  you  can  forward  them  to  me,  postage  free, 
if  less  than  four  pounds  in  weight.  If  you  need  more 
tags,  I  shall  be  .glad  to  supply  them.  Upon  receiving  the 
specimens,  I  will  examine  them,  determine  the  disease, 
and  in  a  very  great  many  instances  I  shall  be  able  to  give 
you  valuable  directions  concerning  the  prevention  of  this 
disease. 

T  presume  that  your  school  has  a  class  in  agriculture. 
This  opportunity  will  enable  you  to  add  greatly  to  the 
interest  in  this  work.  It  will  also  serve  to  interest  the 
parents  of  your  district  in  the  work  of  your  school  be- 
cause of  the  practical  benefit  which  they  will  derive. 

Plant  diseases,  of  course,  consist  of  the  rots,  scabs,  etc., 
of  fruits,  root  crops,  etc.,  the  blights  of  leaves,  twigs, 
etc.,  and  leaf  spots  of  almost  all  kinds.  I  shall  be  very 
glad  indeed  to  have  you  send  in  to  me  a  large  mass  of 
material  and  questions  on  this  subject. 

F.  L.   STEVENS- 

West  Raleigh,   N.   C. 


XORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION. 


COMMERCIAL  WORK  IN  CITY   SCHOOLS 

By  W.  S.  SNIPES,   Superintendent  Winston  Public  Schools. 

How  the  Commercial  Department  as  an  Elective  Has  Succeeded  in  the  City 
Schools  of  Winston  Boys  and  Girls  Prepared  for  the  Work  They  Will  Do  After 
Leaving  School  and  Their  Earning  Capacity  in  Offices  Increased  Fifty  Per  Cent. — 
An  Outline  of  the  Work  in  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand,  and  Typewriting. 


About  live  years  ago  we  began  the  elective  system  in 
our  High  School  by  putting  in  a  commercial  depart- 
ment. Xo  feature  has  ever  been  inaugurated  in  our 
schools  that  met  with  more  universal  favor  than  the  in- 
troduction of  this  work. 

As  is  well-known,  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  who  enter  our  public  schools  go  any  farther  than 
these  schools  carry  them,  and  perhaps  not  more  than  30 
per  cent  complete  the  courses  the  public  schools  offer. 
Many  of  the  pupils  are  children  who  must  be  put  to  work 
as  early  as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  become  producers. 
Unless  our  schools  do  something  more  than  they  have 
been  doing  to  equip  these  children  to  become  more  ef- 
ficient in  the  work  of  their  employers,  they  have,  in  a 
large  measure,  fallen  short  of  their  duty. 

Adds  50  Per  Cent  to  the  Elarning  Capacity. 

The  elective  commercial  department  was  put  into  our 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  better  equipping  the  class  of 
children  just  mentioned.  It  has  been  accomplishing  what 
it  was  designed  to  accomplish.  Our  pupils  who  take  ad- 
vantage of  tl  is  work  feel  that  the  school  is  giving  them 
something  which  they  need  and  could  not  afford  to  get  if 
the  public  school  did  not  supply  it.  After  having  taken 
one  or  all  of  the  courses  offered  in  this  department, 
boys  and  girls  can  enter  an  office  with  some  knowledge 
of  what  office  work  is,  and  with  an  assurance  that  their 
remuneration  will  be  about  50  per  cent  above  what  it 
would  be  without  this  training. 

Holds  PupUs  for  More  Thorough  Training. 

Something  ought  to  be  done  to  hold  in  our  schools,  un- 
til they  have  completed  the  work  offered,  the  class  of 
pupils  that  I  have  referred  to.  It  has  been  my  observa- 
tion that  they  drop  out  of  school  in  the  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  years,  before  they  have  acquired  a  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  fundamentals  to  guarantee  success, 
however  much  physical  energy  they  may  have.  It  has 
also  been  my  observation  that  pupils  will  remain  in 
school  for  the  privilege  of  taking  a  course  in  the  com- 
mercial department  because  they  can  be  made  to  see 
that  it  will  mean  dollars  and  cents  to  them  as  soon  as 
they  begin  work.  In  our  ninth  year  class  this  year  are 
enrolled  more  than  sixty  pupils,  and  I  believe  that  at 
least  20  per  cent  of  this  number  is  held  in  school  be- 
cause of  the  advantages  offered  by  the  commercial  de- 
partment. 

Making  the  average  pupil,  who  knows  that  he  must 
work  for  a  living  for  his  mother  and  younger  brothers 
and  sisters,  realize  that  he  ought  to  remain  in  school, 
even  at  a  great  sacrifice,  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do.  as  most 
ot  the  North  Carolina  superintendents  know  from  experi- 
ence. These  boys  and  girls  are  not  old  enough  to  realize 
that  a  failure  to  pursue  their  studies  further,  will,  in  the 
future,  be  the  regret  of  their  lives.  They  consider  this 
fact  only, — that  the  few  dollars  which  they  can  earn 
monthly  will  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  their  homes, 
and  that  as  early  as  they  can  get  the  ear  of  an  employer, 
it  is  their  duty  to  quit  school  and  begin  work.  To  keep 
these  boys  and  girls  in  school  as  long  as  possible  is  the 
duty  of  the  schools,  and  one  of  the  best  methods  of  ac- 
complishing this  is  to  give  them  electives  that  will  appeal 
to  them  forcibly. 

Shorthand  Instead  of  Latin. 

Pupils  are  not  allowed  to  do  any  work  in  this  depart- 
ment until  they  have  reached  the  ninth  year.     Then  they 


can  substitute  shorthand  for  Latin,  or  book-keeping  tor 
science.  In  the  tenth  year  pupils  who  are  especially 
anxious  to  take  both  courses  can  drop  both  Latin  and  sci- 
ence. Xinth-year  pupils  give  one  hour  per  day  to  short- 
hand and  tenth-year  pujiils  two  hours  to  shorthand  and 
typewriting.  The  shorthand  and  typewriting  can  be  com- 
pleted in  two  years  and  the  book-keeping  in  one  year. 
Besides  ninth-  and  tenth-year  pupils  graduates  of  the 
High  School  are  allowed  to  return  and  take  the  courses 
in  this  department.  From  this  class  of  pupils  we  get 
our  best  results  as  they  are  better  prepared  than  the 
others. 

Instruction  in  Book-Keeping. 

In  book-keeping  we  use  the  text-book  used  in  the 
theory  department  at  Eastman  College.  This  book  re- 
quires the  pupil  to  handle  all  ordinary  transactions  of  a 
business — buying  and  selling  on  credit,  for  notes,  drafts, 
cash,  check,  making  out  invoices,  filing  papers,  etc.  We 
use  the  journal,  salesbook.  invoice  book,  cash  book  and 
ledger.  The  pupil  is  required  to  make  out  cash  proofs, 
and  after  posting  to  the  ledger  to  make  out  trial  balance, 
test  statement,  grand  balance,  also  close  up  accounts,  and 
find  profit  or  loss  and  net  capital.  Each  member  of  the 
class  has  currency  and  must  keep  money  in  safe,  keep 
bank  account,  making  all  deposits  and  withdrawals, 
whether  by  cash,  check,  note,  or  draft.  When  the  work 
is  satisfactorily  completed,  they  have  a  good  foundation, 
and  are  ready  to  enter  an  office  and  make  practical  use 
of  it. 

In  connection  with  this  work  we  also  have  penman- 
ship, endeavoring  to  teach  a  plain  business  writing  and 
using  muscular  movement.  We  also  have  some  commer- 
cial arithmetic — interest,  bank  and  true  discount,  etc. 

How  Shorthand  and  Typewriting  are  Taught. 

In  shorthand,  we  have  as  much  dictation  and  trans(;riii- 
tion  as  possible  for  each  class,  and  read  one  or  two  text- 
books in  shorthand.  The  Sign  of  Four  by  Conan  Doyle 
is  usually  interesting  to  a  class,  and  is  an  accurate  Isaac 
Pitman  text-book.  We  also  have  on  blackboard  for  class 
reading  selections  from  Stoddard's  lecture  on  Southern 
California.  In  giving  finals,  we  start  at  one  hundred 
words  per  minute  for  three  minutes,  to  be  transcribed  in 
thirty  minutes,  though  usually  they  are  gotten  out  in 
twenty  or  twenty-five  minutes.  Then  we  work  up  to 
four  hundred  words  in  four  minutes  and  sometimes  to 
five  hundred  words  in  five  minutes,  all  the  time  trying  to 
take  less  time  for  transcribing.  Not  having  so  much 
time  for  each  class  as  a  regular  business  school,  we  arc 
satisfied  with  three  or  four  minute  finals  with  not  more 
than  five  or  six  mistakes  in  spelling,  paragraphing  and 
punctuation. 

In  typewriting  we  require  speed  work  of  fifty  words 
per  minute,  some  of  the  class  making  as  high  as  seventy 
or  seventy-five  words  per  minute,  and  accurate  work  in 
transcription.  For  finals  in  typewriting,  there  are  two 
books  of  legal  work  containing  indexing,  testimony,  and 
deeds,  which  must  be  copied  witliout  mistake  or  erasure. 
Of  course  we  try  to  have  touch  operators. 

How  the  Course  Has  Proven  Valuable. 

From  what  has  been  said,  you  will  see  that  emphasis 
is  given  to  such  subjects  as  boys  and  girls  who  are  com- 
pelled to  begin  work  immediately  after  leaving  the  pub- 
(Continued    on    Page   6.) 


NORTH   CAROLINA  EDriCATION. 


NEGRO  EDUCATION  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Uy  W.  I).  CARMICHAL,  Superintendent  City  Schools,  Durliani,  N.  C. 

A  Discussion  of  its  Aim  and  Extent — Hand-Training  a  Basic  Element  in  the  True 
Education  of  the  Negro—  Some  Principles  Which  Should  be  Observed  in  Planning 
for  the  Negro's  Educational  Development — ^What  the  Durham  Schools  are  Doing 
in  the  Way  of  Teaching  Craftsmanship  and  Farming. 


When  I  began  to  work  twelve  years  ago  in  the  town  In 
which  I  live,  the  negroes  had  entire  control  of  the  barber 
trade;  to-day  this  business  is  practically  in  the  hands  of 
the  white  man.  Until  recent  years  the  laundry  business 
was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  negroes;  now  they  have 
lost  the  laundry  work  In  the  cities.  The  best  cook,  in 
many  respects,  was  the  negro  cook  of  slavery  times;  but 
the  work  of  household  servant  and  cook,  for  which  they 
have  been  so  well  fitted,  will  also  be  lost  by  the  negroes 
unless  there  is  put  into  their  training  something  which 
they  lack  to  keep  the  door  of  opportunity  open  to  them. 

The  general  aim  of  negro  education  cannot  differ  from 
that  of  white  education,  which  has  for  its  purpose  fitting 
mankind  for  the  beet  service.  The  highest  concept  that 
I  can  have  of  my  duty  to  my  fellow-man  is  that  I  may 
contribute  to  the  realization  of  his  best  and  noblest  pos- 
sibilities. True  education  can  set  itself  to  no  less  exalt- 
ed aim  than  that  for  which  our  Master  came  into  the 
Avorld.  that  men  may  "have  life,  and  have  it  more  abund- 
antly." 

The  State  itself  must  have  this  concept.  Public  educa- 
tion cannot  base  its  reason  for  being  on  the  principle 
that  the  State  must  educate  her  citizens  for  her  own 
preservation.  The  State  educates  that  it  may  daily  give 
stronger  guarantee  that  the  confines  of  its  territory  shall 
mark  the  place  where  every  man  may  realize  his  best 
possibilities. 

Hand-Training    at  the    Base    of  True    Education. 

For  the  realization  of  this  aim  of  true  education,  we 
must  train  men  as  we  find  them  to  meet  the  difflculties, 
cope  with  the  dangers,  and  seize  the  opportunities  of  life 
as  they  find  it.  Before  a  man  can  be  of  service  to  oth- 
ers, he  must  learn  to  serve  himself  by  seizing  the  oppor- 
tunities of  life  to  make  an  honest  living  for  himself  and 
family.  He  must  know  how  to  do  something  and  to  do 
something  well. 

The  race  makes  its  first  permanent,  stron.g,  steps  to- 
ward civilization  w-hen  it  gets  family  life  well  defined, 
ceases  its  wandering,  aimless  existence,  settles  down, 
builds  homes,  and  begins  to  acquire  property.  These 
first  steps  are  made  by  manual  toil,  and  through  this 
manual  work  man  learns  to  give  expression  to  himself. 
Hand  training,  which  means  self-ex))ression  is,  therefore, 
a   basic   element   in   all   true   education. 

How  different  would  have  been  the  tragic  and  pathetic 
history  of  the  past  forty  years,  if  we  had  only  had  the 
wisdom  and  the  opportunity  to  apply  these  principles  of 
life   development   to  the   negro,   when  he  became   free. 

Training  Gained  in  Slavery  Lost  in  Freedom. 

The  institution  of  slavery  had  been  a  great  educational 
force  in  his  life,  although  it  had  left  on  him,  as  on  the 
white  man,  the  curse  of  its  evil  influences.  It  had  taken 
him  a  savage  and  taught  him  to  use  his  hands,  first  in 
unskilled  labor;  and  then  had  so  developed  his  hand-skill 
that,  when  the  Civil  War  had  closed  and  he  had  become 
free,  he  had  a  monopoly  on  the  work  of  all  the  skilled 
trades.  He  was  carpenter,  mason,  shoe-maker,  brick- 
maker,  cabinet-maker,  farmer,  and  was  skilled  in  house- 
hold service.  There  were  among  the  race  eirough  of 
these  skilled  negroes  to  have  trained  the  others,  had 
there  not  been,  with  all  of  their  hand-training,  a  vital 
work  left  undone  in  them,  .^s  it  is.  they  have  lost  their 
monopoly  on  trade  after  trade. 

It  is  easy  to  account  for  their  loss  ot  the  seeming  good 


\\hich  the  training  of  slavery  had  given  them.  There 
was  in  this  institution  of  slavery,  by  its  nature,  a  lack 
of  the  vital  principle  which  has  made  hand-training  the 
first  potent  step  in  racial  development.  We  must  realize 
that  the  effective  thing  about  hand-training  is  that  it  af- 
fords the  best  opportunity  for  self-expression. 

Conditions  in  slavery  were  such  that  with  all  the  ne- 
gro's skill  Avith  his  hands,  he  could  not  express  himself, 
nor  learn  to  express  himself  in  terms  of  his  hands.  He 
expressed  his  white  master  or  overseer;  and  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  himself  in  the  work  of  his  hands,  which 
has  given  to  other  races  their  first  steps  towards  civiliza- 
tion, was  not  his,  and  he,  therefore,  was  not  trained 
through  this  work  to  think. 

We  can  trace  this  principle  through  all  the  evil  influ- 
ences of  slaver.y.  His  hand-work  could  not  result  in  prop- 
erl.v  for  himself,  hence  he  could  not  acquire  the  property 
sense  and  the  ability  tor  management  which  comes  with 
this  sense.  He  was  fed  and  clothed,  however  much  or 
little  he  labored,  and  it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  give 
thought  to  whether  the  larder  was  empty  or  full.  There 
was  nothing  here  to  develop  the  habits  of  the  provident 
man.  There  was  lacking  for  him  necessity  for  thinking. 
He  did  not  think.  Whatever  was  the  master's  was  his, 
as  whatever  is  the  parent's  is  the  child's.  To  appropriate 
any  part  of  it  was  his  right,  if  the  master  did  not  see  him 
do  it.  He  was  a  child  who  did  not  think.  Well-defined 
family  life  was  made  impossible  by  this  very  lack  ot 
proinerty,  as  well  as  oftentimes,  we  must  admit,  by  the 
very  will  ot  the  slave-owner.  It  was  natural  that  its  re- 
lations should  be  ruthlessly  invaded,  and  that  a  con- 
sequent moral  degradation  should  follow. 

A  Mistake  that  is  Paid  for  Out  of   the  Progress 
of  a  Race. 

Freedom  from  slavery  meant  to  the  creature  with  this 
legacy  only  freedom  from  work,  and  education  meant 
soft  berths,  hands  nnsoiled  by  labor,  political  prefer- 
ment, and  a  chance  to  be  what  his  master  was.  His 
school-training  was  begun  by  those  who  knew  nothing 
about  him,  and  it  was  an  effort  to  realize  the  high  aims 
of  education  by  applying  to  this  creature  a  system  of 
education  made  for  a  people  with  a  thousand  years  of  ra- 
tional development  already  behind  them.  With  all  this, 
he  found  in  the  noble  civilization  around  him  misconcep- 
tions in  regard  to  this  matter  of  labor,  which  served  to 
emphasize  the  false  ideals  which  his  misguided  teachers 
were  giving  him  in  his  schools. 

Suppose  he  could  have  been  seen  as  he  really  was;  and 
his  first  school-training  could  have  been  largely  done 
through  this  hand-work  in  which  he  had  experience. 
Suppose  the  schools  could  have  given  him  the  opportunity 
in  this  hand-work  which  slavery  had  not  given  him,  and 
he  could  have  been  taught  to  give  expression  to  himself 
through  it.  Here  was  the  crucial  point  of  attack.  Here 
was  the  principle  which  ought  to  have  been  vital  In  his 
life,  in  some  measure,  from  the  time  that  he  began  to 
use  his  hands.  Suppose  that  with  this  principle  underly- 
ing his  school-training,  there  could  have  been  conscious 
in  this  hand'work,  and  in  all  the  other  work  ot  his 
school-life,  the  purpose  of  building  up  in  him  this  prop- 
erty sense,  ability  for  management,  initiative,  sense  of 
proportion,  and  therefore  a  sense  of  true  life-relations. 
a  strong  family  and  racial  pride. 

If    we   could    suppose   these   things,   can   we   form   any 
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idea  of  what  the  negro  would  have  been  to-day;    and  of 
what,  therefore,  our  whole  civilization  would  have  been? 

Time  to  Break  Away  From  the  False  Notions  of 
the  Past. 

We  have  been  generous  to  tlie  negro  in  this  matter  of 
education  since  he  became  free.  We  have  put  into  his 
schools  more  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  millions 
of  dollars  in  the  past  forty  years.  But  have  we  cared 
enough  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  which  we  are 
paying  for?  Poorly  as  the  work  has  been  done,  it  has 
accomplished  much.  From  87  per  cent  of  illiteracy  when 
this  work  began,  to  44  per  cent  to-day,  it  has  decreased 
his  illiteracy  43  per  cent  in  forty  years.  But  with  all 
this,  must  we  not  realize,  what  the  public  schools  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  realize  in  their  practice,  the  sort  of 
training  that  the  negro  needed  when  he  became  free,  and 
which  he  needs  as  badly  to-day? 

We  are  looking  at  this  work  to-day  in  a  spirit  of  can- 
dor and  frankness  that  we  have  never  known  before.  We 
realize  that  the  principles  of  true  education  must  be  ap- 
plied in  their  high  aim  with  equal  zeal  toward  all  classes, 
if  we  are  to  attain  to  the  highest  ideals  of  citizenship 
with  any  class.  Should  we  not  set  ourselves  wisely  and 
strenuously  to  the  task  of  seeing  that  our  money  is  well 
spent  among  these  people,  by  seeking  to  organize  into 
their  school  the  principles  of  education  which  it  is  clear 
to  us  that  they  need;  and  of  doing  this  with  the  high 
purpose  of  enabling  them  to  realize  their  best  possibil- 
ities? 

Wanted — A  Teacher  Who  Sees  Far  and  Can 
Teach  a  Better  Way. 

The  iedal  system  of  public  schools  is,  of  course,  not 
possible.  The  most  diiRcult  proposition  that  we  face  to- 
day, in  not  only  the  negro,  but  the  white  schools  as  well, 
'  is  the  question  of  trained  teachers.  The  reform  must 
come,  as  all  true  reform  does  come,  slowly  from  what  we 
have.  But  we  can  bring  about  better  conditions  more 
rapidly  than  we  think,  by  applying  ourselves  wisely  and 
thoughtfully  to  the  task. 

We  need  for  the  negro  a  teaching  force  with  a  burning 
passion  for  moral  results.  We  need  a  teaching  force 
who  can  see  with  the  clearest  kind  of  vision  the  doors  of 
opportunity,  open  to  the  negro  to-day.  The  teacher  who 
can  show  the  negroes  how  they  have  lost  in  letting  slip 
opportunities  all  around  them;  and  can  make  them  real- 
ize the  significance  of  holding  for  their  descendants  the 
work  which  is  still  in  their  hands,  by  fitting  themselves 
thoroughly  for  the  work,  is  the  teacher  who  will  do  most 
for  is  race.  We  are  feeling  already  the  power  for  good 
of  that  teacher  who  has  been  trained  to  do  things,  and 
who  is  teaching  others  how  to  do  better  the  things  they 
are  already  doing. 

We  ought  to  see  to  it  that  we  get  industrial  training 
in  some  form  into  all  the  negro  schools,  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, and  that  we  depend  upon  this  training  as  our  best 
means  of  teaching  the  negro  to  think. 

The  History  and  Biography  for  Negro  Schools. 

I  believe  that  there  should  be  much  study  of  negro 
history  and  biography  in  these  schools,  placing  special 
emphasis  on  the  work  done  in  such  institutions  as  Hamp- 
ton fnstitute  and  Tuskegee.  I  know  of  no  better  text 
for  use  in  the  negro  High  School  than  Booker  Washing- 
ton's "Character  Building,"  or.  "The  Future  of  the 
American  Negro."  In  this  study  of  their  history.  I  be- 
lieve that  one  of  the  chief  purposes  should  be  to  build 
up  in  them  a  more  vital  and  stronger  race  pride  which 
shall  make  for  a  more  and  more  perfect  racial  integrity. 
I  think  that  we  should  realize  the  significance  of  this  for 
two  peoples  who  must  live  on  the  same  soil. 

We  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  importance  of 
reading  material  for  use  in  the  negro  schools.  We  must 
not  forget  the  transforming  power  of  the  subject.  There. 
Is   much  in   literature  that  is  peculiarly   adapted   to  the 


training  needs  of  this  people,   and  we  ought  not  to  lose 
the  beneficent   influence  of  it. 

Hand  Work  Should  be  the  Central  Idea. 

The  necessity  for  Trainiug  through  studies,  the  content 
of  which  is  of  immediate  practical  benefit  is  apparent,  I 
think. 

Introducing  hand-training  as  rapidly  as  we  can,  I  think 
that  we  should  make  all  of  the  work  of  the  school  centre 
around  this  hand-work.  In  this  work  it  is  evident  we 
must  have  in  mind  the  conditions  under  which  the  pupil 
must  work  when  he  leaves  school,  and  in  choosing  the 
kind  of  hand-work  we  shall  do,  and  the  way  we  shall  do 
it,  we  must  be  governed  by  this  principle.  The  nearer 
we  make  the  conditions  of  school  parallel  the  conditions 
of  life,  the  more  effective  will  this  work  be  in  the  life  of 
the  pupil  after  he  leaves  the  school.  We  should  keep  in 
mind  at  all  times  the  fundamental  idea  in  this  work. 
Hand-work  means  thinking  in  the  early  stages  of  race  de- 
velopment because  the  man  must  think  how  to  construct 
out  of  the  materials  around  him  usable  products  for  his 
welfare.  We  will  plan  best  when  we  use  materials  which 
can  be  easily  obtained  from  the  pupil's  surroundings,  and 
when  we  have  the  idea  of  getting  to  the  point  as  early  as 
possible,  when  we  may  construct  usable  and  merchant- 
able products. 

How  the  Durham  Schools  are  Teaching  Useful 
Crafts. 

The  nature  of  this  hand-training  is  such  that  it  is 
easily  incorporated  into  the  work  of  the  school.  It  may 
be  worth  the  time  to  suggest  briefly  some  of  the  means 
by  which  we  are  trying  to  do  this  in  our  schools. 

We  were  thinking  of  hand-work  for  our  elementary 
grades,  from  the  third  to  the  seventh.  We  wanted  to 
make,  if  possible,  to  meet  the  training  needs,  a  merchant- 
able product.  We  found  that  with  practically  no  equip- 
ment in  the  way  of  tools  we  could  make  baskets.  We 
found  also  that  we  could  find  in  the  marshy  places  near 
the  creeks,  just  out  of  town,  a  kind  of  rush,  a  tall  grass, 
well  suited  to  making  all  kinds  of  baskets  from  the 
small  work-basket  to  the  waste-basket  or  clothes  hamper. 
Not  a  single  teacher  knew  a  thing  about  making  a  basket. 
One  of  the  principals  could  make  them,  and  he  taught 
the  teachers  in  the  afternoon  in  both  negro  schools,  and 
we  are  now  turning  out  splendid  work.  We  are  going  to 
revive  the  old  oak  split  basket  that  the  negroes  used  to 
make  so  well. 

Another  thing  that  we  are  going  to  begin  soon  in 
these  elementary  grades,  is  the  making  of  door-mats  from 
the  corn-shucks.  We  are  planning  now  to  use  dyes  with 
our  rush  for  work  in  color  designs  in  our  basket  work. 
We  correlate  our  drawing  work  with  this  work  and  work 
for  creative  training  in  getting  original  designs  from  the 
pupils  in  the  work. 

In  the  sewing,  after  the  pupils  have  learned  the  sim- 
ple stitch,  the  first  work  we  do  is  to  teach  patching  and 
darning,  and  along  with  the  practical  work  try  to  show 
the  saving  in  the  families  from  attention  to  this  matter. 

In  the  seventh  grade  we  begin  the  use  of  the  carpen- 
ter's tools,  and  the  pupils  learn  to  use  them  fairly  well 
by  the  end  of  the  first  term,  and  then  we  begin  making 
merchantable  products.  Our  seventh-year  class  Is  mak- 
ing step-ladders,  a  comparatively  simple  problem,  and 
yet  one  that  includes  a  great  number  of  tool  processes. 

Our  wood-working  department  has  developed  largely 
into  cabinet-making.  From  the  step-ladder  we  continue 
through  more  and  more  intricate  problems.  Our  tenth 
grade  is  now  making  a  mission  oak  Morris  chair  and  re- 
ception suit.  We  didn't  know  what  we  would  do  for  the 
cushions  for  the  chair.  We  thought  we  would  have  to 
buy  them.  We  could  get  them  in  the  city  for  five  dol- 
lars. Just  last  week  a  Durham  negro  who  has  been  work- 
ing in  a  mattress  factory  in  Baltimore  came  home  on  a 
visit,  and  he  is  teaching  us  how  to  make  the  cushions. 
We  can  make  them  for  two  dollars  and  a  half.  We  have 
(Continued  on  Page  8.) 
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BETTER    ATTENDANCE    IS    IMPERATIVE 

Ky   .\IiLEN  J.   BARA\1CK,   State  Depaitiiient  of  Education. 

Too  Many  Children  Never  See  the  Inside  of  a  School  House  or  Else  are  Merely 
Enrolled  The  Superintendent,  Through  Visiting  and  Teachers'  Reports,  Should 
Keep  in  Vital  Touch  With  the  Attendance  Conditions  in  Every  District — A  Model 
Report  Card  Form. 


Teachers  need  encouragement.  They  work  better 
when  they  are  supervised  in  fact  more  than  in  name;  and 
the  closer  the  contact  between  superintendent  and  teach- 
er, the  better  the  results  in  every  instance.  In  none  of 
the  counties,  it  matters  not  how  much  of  his  time  the 
superintendent  gives  to  his  work,  it  is  possible  tor  him  to 
visit  the  schools  often.  How  very  infrequent  in  com- 
parison with  the  immediate,  personal  supervision  the 
city  schools  receive!  Weekly  reports  are  imperative 
because  of  the  very  fact  of  the  impossibility  of  his  giving 
personal  supervision  one-thousandth  time  as  often  as  it 
is  needed. 

Below  is  suggested  a  postal  card  form  for  the  weekly 
report.     It  combines  the  best  and  most  essential  features 
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TEACHER'S  WEEKLT  REPORT. 

Race District 

Township 

Week  Ending 19. 


No.  children  on  census No.  on  revised  census 

No.  children  enrolled No.    attending   school    else- 
where       (See  Public  School  Law,  Section  4164.) 


No.            No. 
Present.    Tardies. 

No. 
Hours                          Remarks. 
TaUBht*! 

1 

Tues 

Wed i 

Thurs 

Fri 

_. 

Number  families  not  sending  to  school Why 

not?    

What  have  you  done  through  visits,  letters  or  other  means  to  im- 
prove attendance? 

No.  books  taken  from  library  during  week What  books 

have  you  been  reading? 

Efforts  made  during  week  to  improve  schoolhouse  and  grounds 


Equipment  most  needed  now 

No.  teachers No.  daily  recitations  per  teacher- 


-  Principal. 


Teaching  address 

•Exclusive  of  all  recesses. 


'Remarks  on  other  side. ) 


of  all  of  which  I  have  any  knowledge.  To  be  sure,  local 
conditions  may  demand  some  modifications.  Essentially, 
I  believe  this  form  will  prove  helpful. 

A  copy  will  later  be  sent  to  every  County  Su))erinten- 
dent,  with  detailed  suggestions  as  to  a  reasonable  cost 
for  the  printed  form,  is  estimated  by  tlie  State  Printer, 
explanations  in   full   of  how  the  purposes  of  the   reports 


may  be  advanced,  and  any  other  information  that  prom- 
ises to  be  helpful  in  putting  the  blanks  into  use. 

The  educational  field  never  before  held  out  so  encour- 
aging an  invitation  to  industrious  effort.  But  a  distress- 
ing feature  of  the  outlook,  that  must  be  studied  and 
dealt  with,  confronts  those  of  us  who  have  the  will  foi 
faith  and  work.     It  is  the  fact  that — 

in  tile  face  of  all  provisions  the  Stata  and  local 
communities  ai'e  nialdng  for  school  facilities,  a 
very  large  number  of  children  never  see  the  in- 
side of  a  school-house,  and  many  of  those  who 
do  can  be  counted  for  hardly  more  than  enroll- 
ment. 

From  week  to  week  County  Superintendents  are  laying 
the  burden  of  this  problem  heavily  upon  the  teachers, 
as  copies  of  weekly  report  cards  published  heretofore  in- 
dicate. The  teacher  is  in  the  most  vital  position,  in  clos- 
est touch  with  conditions,  can  deal  with  them  at  first 
hand,  and  do  more  to  improve  them  than  any  one  else. 
Unfortunately  some  accomplish  more  and  do  their  work 
best  only  when  frequently  reminded  of  their  duty.  Few- 
er parents  persist  in  keeping  their  children  out  of  school 
when  the  teacher  actively  and  with  special  pains  shows  a 
personal  interest  by  visiting  and  sending  letters  and  mes- 
sages  to  parents  in  the  Interest  of  the  absent  children. 


Commercial  Work  in  City  Schools. 

(Continued  from  Page  3.) 
lie  schools  should  know.  As  long  as  much  training  can 
be  given  to  pupils  who  cannot  afford  to  take  a  college 
education  both  for  lack  of  time  and  means,  they  will  be 
enabled  to  enter  their  life  work  better  equipped  than 
formerly  and  with  more  assurance  of  success  in  what- 
ever they  undertake. 

The  courses  offered  in  the  department  have  served  a 
useful  purpose  because  pupils,  who  would  otherwise  have 
dropped  out  of  school  before  reaching  the  ninth  and 
tenth  years,  have  made  sacrifices  to  remain  in  school  tor 
the  express  purpose  of  taking  advantage  of  the  instruc- 
tion the  department  offers.  The  graduates  of  the  schools 
who  return  for  this  work  have  always  been  successful 
in  securing  good  positions  and  a  large  number  of  the 
'  best  stenographers  in  our  city  had  their  training  In  the 
commercial  department  of  our  public  schools. 

Pupils  Should  be  Trained  for  Work  they 
Must  do  After  Leaving  School. 

There  is  good  argument  to  the  effect  that  children  in 
the  public  high  schools  should  not  be  allowed  to  select 
their  work — that  they  are  too  young  to  do  this,  and  that 
the  subjects  they  are  to  take  should  be  selected  by  the 
superintendent  or  by  the  superintendent  and  the  School 
Board.  That  the  pupils  are  too  young  to  select  all  their 
work  I  admit;  but  I  am  not  advocating  an  elective  sys- 
tem such  as  we  have  in  our  colleges  where  the  students 
are  men  and  women  who  are  taking  advanced  worlc  bear- 
ing directly  upon  a  profession  which  has  been  chosen  by 
them  after  mature  thought.  Few  are  those  who  do  not 
agree  that  for  such  students  an  elective  system  allowing 
all  the  latitude  possible  is  absolutely  necessary;  but  I 
maintain  that  it  is  not  necessary  nor  important  to  force 
boys  and  girls  who  know  that  their  school  work  must 
terminate  with  their  graduation  from  the  public  schools, 
(Continued   on  Page   7.) 
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HOW  I  DOUBLED  MY  ATTENDANCE 

Hy  MRS.  C.  F.  WHITE,,  of  HaUfax  County. 


A  year  ago  while  reviewing  for  exaniiiiatioa  prepara- 
tory to  teaching  the  school  near  my  home,  I  read  thor- 
oughly the  school  laws  of  North  Carolina,  and  noticed  that 
special  emphasis  was  given  to  attendance,  the  law  show- 
ing that  the  attendance  of  the  rural  schools  was  not  such 
as  it  should  be.  I  became  interested,  and  resolved  that 
I  would  see  what  could  be  done  in  my  school  to  make 
the  attendance  creditable. 

The  school  I  have  reference  to  was  without  a  register, 
and  I  was  informed  by  patrons  and  pupils  that  the  enroll- 
ment for  several  years  had  not  been  more  than  fifteen, 
the  average  scarcely  ten,  and  that  the  school  had  been 
taught  for  weeks  with  only  six  pupils.  Before  I  began 
teaching,  I  visited  or  sent  messages  to  every  patron  of 
the  school  stating  when  the  school  would  begin,  and  re- 
questing them,  if  possible,  to  send  their  children  the  first 
day.  Since  the  opening  day  I  have  tried  to  convince  the 
irregular  pupils  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  advance- 
ment when  their  attendance  was  perhaps  on-half,  or 
even  two-thirds,  of  the  time. 

Made  the  School  a  Center  of  Neighborhood 
Interest. 

At  intervals  of  a  few  months,  1  have  tried  to  give  some 
kind  of  entertainment.  At  the  close  of  the  term  last 
May,  after  the  closing  exercises,  we  served  cream  and 
cake  to  the  pupils,  patrons,  and  friends  of  the  school. 

We  have  celebrated  North  Carolina  day,  Washington 
and  Lee's  birthday,  and  have  even  had  Valentine  parties. 
Christmas  night  at  my  home  we  had  a  beautiful  Christ- 
mas tree  for  the  children. 

The  pupils  contributed  the  fruits  and  candy.  I  remem- 
bered each  child  with  an  inexpensive  gift  and  furnished 
the  decorations,  while  a  neighbor  furnished  the  candles. 
The  children  hung  gifts  on  the  tree  for  their  school- 
mates and  friends.  The  cost  of  the  tree  was  not  so  much, 
but  the  delight  of  the  children  fully  repaid  me  for  my 
expense  and  trouble.  To  the  majority  of  the  children 
this  will  be  remembered  as  their  first  Christmas  tree. 
They  are  now  looking  forward  to  an  Easter  egg  hunt  or 
roll. 

These  occasional  festivities  do  not  cost  much.  They  do 
not  interfere  with  the  children's  studies,  but  they  do 
greatly  increase  the  children's  and  parents'  interest  In 
the  school,  and  bring  a  little  more  sunshine  into  their 
lives. 

We  gave  a  box  party  a  few  weeks  ago  to  raise  funils 
for  a  supplementary  library,  and  to  paint  our  school- 
house.  That  was  the  purpose,  but  I  really  think  the 
bringing  together  of  patrons,  pupils,  teacher,  and  friends 
and  their  mingling  together  in  pleasant  conversation, 
discussing  the  school  needs,  was  worth  equally  as  much, 
if  not  more,  to  all  of  us  than  the  money  raised. 

Made  School  Work  Interesting  to  the  Pupils. 

When  I  first  began  teaching  this  school,  the  least  rain 
would  keep  almost  the  whole  school  at  home.  This  term 
I  have  had  a  full  attendance  almost  every  day,  and  learn- 
ing wisdom  from  the  industrious  ant,  during  pleasant 
weather  we  store  away  fuel  so  that  we  may  be  comfort- 
able the  proverbial  "rainy  day."  On  the  rainy  day  we  al- 
ways have  something  extra,  a  story  read,  recitations,  or 
some  special  exercise. 

One  of  the  most  pleasant  and  attractive  features  of  our 
school  is  the  singing  exercises.  My  pupils  are  familiar 
with  all  of  the  patriotic  airs,  and  not  a  few  Sunday- 
school  hymns.  I  hope  that  you  will  not  think  we  are 
too  ambitious  when  I  say  that  we  are  trying  to  devise 
means  now,  if  our  school-house  is  enlarged,  to  buy  a 
small  organ.  The  children  of  the  towns  do  not  appre- 
ciate this  as  much  as  the  country  pupils,  as  the  former 
have  the  advantages  of  Sunday-school.     But  in  our  com- 


munity, at  least,  50  per  cent  seldom,  if  ever,  go  to  any 
Sunday-school. 

At  the  children's  request,  I  have  the  Sunday-school 
lesson  for  my  P''riday  morning  exercise.  I  think  all  of  my 
children  know  the  twenty-third  Psalm,  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments, and  are  familiar  with  the  principal  Bible 
stories. 

Last,  and  perhaps  my  greatest  help  in  making  the 
children  love  to  come  to  school,  is  our  library  of  choice 
and  well-selected  books,  and  illustrated  magazines.  My 
friends'  and  my  own  magazines  and  papers  keep  us  sup- 
plied with  current  events.  They  are  thus  keeping  in 
touch  with  the  world,  and  learning  to  enjoy  the  best 
thought  of  both  the  past  and  the  present. 

Followed  Up  the  Absentees. 

When  the  children  are  absent  I  try  to  know  the 
cause  and  persuade  them  to  come  as  soon  as  possible. 
This  is  not  professional  interest  only,  for  I  find  that  it 
grows  on  me.  I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
all  children  that  I  have  taught.  I  earnestly  desire  to  in- 
still Into  their  minds  not  only  the  monetary  advantages 
of  education,  but  to  develop  in  them  a  greater  capacity 
for  the  right  enjoyment  of  good  citizenship,  and  all  that 
is  high  and  noble  in  life. 

The  facts  mentioned,  I  am  sure,  have  been  instrumental 
in  increasing  the  attendance  of  my  school.  I  have  av- 
eraged for  six  months  twenty-five.  I  have  had  an  en- 
rollment of  thirty-nine  during  the  term.  Thirty-two  b3- 
long  to  our  district,  and  seven  are  from  other  districts. 
Every  white  family  in  the  district  is  represented  except 
one,  and  children  are  sent  to  the  graded  schools  in  Scot- 
land Neck.  This  is  only  a  beginning  of  what  can  be  done. 
The  question  of  attendance  is  a  vital  one.  It  requires 
thought,  interest  and  hearty  co-operation  between  teach- 
er and  parent.  Whatever  the  outlay  of  strength  it  re- 
quores,  it  will  pay  not  thirty  nor  sixty,  but  an  hundred- 
fold. 


Commercial  Work  in  City  Schools. 

(Continued  from  Page  6.) 
to  study  Latin,  which  requires  a  great  deal  of  time,  and 
neglect  something  that  would  better  prepare  them  for 
the  work  that  they  know  they  must  begin  as  early  as 
possible  after  leaving  the  public  high  school.  The  small 
towns  in  North  Carolina  cannot  afford  to  have  separate 
commercial  high  schools,  such  as  are  found  in  most  of 
the  larger  cities  in  the  North,  where  only  English,  draw- 
ing, spelling,  arithmetic,  and  business  methods,  etc.,  are 
taught;  but  we  can  have  a  department  that  gives  training 
in  the  branches  that  our  business  men  want  their  em- 
ployes to  be  familiar  with,  and  1  believe  it  is  the  duty  cif 
our  schools  to  do  this. 


Teachers  and  Their  Boards  Should  Read  It. 

Messrs.  Editors:  North  Carolina  Etlucatiou  improves 
with  every  issue.  Not  only  teachers,  but  members  of 
Boards  of  Education  should  read  it.  I  wish  you  con- 
tinued success  and  shall  be  glad  to  aid  in  its  upbuilding 
in  any  possible  way.  JOHN  L.  HARRIS. 

Superintendent  Graded  Schools. 

Lenoir,  N.   C. 


Knowledge  which  helps  a  man  to  use  his  common- 
sense,  his  power  of  observation,  and  gives  him  a  sound 
understanding  of  the  elements  of  those  forces  with  which 
he  must  deal  and  gives  him  a  sense  of  dignity  in  his  call- 
ing, is  of  invaluable  service. — L.  L.  Monroe,  in  Rural 
Life. 
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Negro  Education  in  Public  Schools. 

(Continued  from  Page  5.) 

on  hand  now,  already  sold,  sixty  dollars  worth  of  plain 
mission  chairs  and  settees  which  cost  us  nineteen  dollars. 
It  is  our  hope  next  year  to  start  some  of  these  boys  In  a 
shop  of  their  own  to  making  this  furniture.  What  this 
may  develop  into  we  cannot  say.  They  may  come  to  the 
schools  for  advice,  and  we  shall  endeavor  to  develop  in- 
dependent  management   gradually. 

It  will  be  noted  that  we  have  not  any  practical  carpen- 
try. I  am  hoping  that  we  may  begin  brick  work,  tin 
work,  and  forge  work  next  year.  It  is  my  plan  to  have 
the  pupils  themselves,  erect  briildings  for  this  work  dur- 
ing this  term.  Next  year  we  shall  arrange  to  do  build- 
ing work  for  the  negroes  in  the  afternoon,  paying  pupils 
for  their  time. 

In  the  cooking  and  sewing  of  the  High  School  we  try 
to  stay  on  the  ground.  We  try  to  make  this  work  train 
for  immediate  results  in  the  home,  and  along  with  this 
to  train  the  race  for  holding  the  work  now  open  to  them 
as  household  servants.  The  girls  bring  sewing  work  from 
home  and  do  it  in  school.  The  teacher  advises  them,  to  en- 
able them  to  plan  their  own  home  work.  Our  tenth 
grade  is  now  doing  practical  dress-makiug.  They  are 
doing  work  on  orders,  and  next  year  several  of  them  will 
be  able  to  make  very  good  wages  as  seamstresses. 

The  School  Garden  and  Incidental  Statistics. 

AVe  have  begun  school  gardening  this  year  for  the  first 
time.  Our  pupils  have  drained  the  ground  and  prepared 
it  so  as  to  get  rid  of  washing  soil.  The  seed  which  can 
be  planted  in  hot-beds  have  been  planted.  We  are  ar- 
ranging now  to  lay  off  the  ground  and  the  higher  grades 
are  planning  this  work  and  having  practical  problems  in 
arithmetic  in  connection  with  their  plans.  We  have  add- 
ed to  one  of  the  buidings,  during  the  past  summer,  and 
the  pupils  are  planning  the  arrangement  of  the  front 
yard,  and  when  they  have  planned  it,  they  will  do  the 
work  necessary  to  make  a  model  front  yard. 

When  we  began  our  work  we  found  out  how  many 
homes  cultivated  gardens,  and  how  many  homes  had  no 
garden  space  for  gardens.  In  the  higher  grades  we  had 
the  space  measured.  We  shall  strive  to  have  gardens 
where  there  is  any  ground  suitable  around  all  the  homes 
where  they  have  had  no  gardens.  We  have  found  these 
facts  from  722  homes:  363  of  these  have  cultivated  gar- 
dens, 197  have  cultivated  no  gardens,  162  have  no  ground 
for  gardens.  In  this  connection  we  found  for  another 
purpose  how  many  families  live  in  their  own  homes,  and 
you  will  be  interested  to  know  that  401  families  out  of 
722  own  their  homes. 

Agriculture  and  the  Farm  School. 

I  believe  that  the  conditions  in  a  given  locality  must 
determine  very  largely  upon  what  phases  of  hand-train- 
ing the  emphasis  must  be  placed.  I  believe,  however, 
that  agriculture  should  be  taught  everywhere.  Tlie  ne- 
groes have  caught  the  mania  for  running  to  town.  White 
and  black  in  this  country  have  not  begun  to  realize  the 
possibilities  of  country  life.  I  agree  with  Superintendent 
Joyner  in  what  he  thinks  of  the  negro's  relation  to  agri- 
culture, as  well  as  all  the  other  ideas  which  he  so  ably 
and  broadly  advances  in  what  he  has  had  to  say  in  his 
reports  on  negro  education.  As  he  truly  says:  'The  ne- 
gro is  at  the  stage  in  his  racial  development  when  all 
people  have  been  agricultural.  The  farm  is,  after  all, 
the  best  place  for  him." 

I  believe  that  in  sections  of  the  State  where  the  ne- 
groes have  become  congested  in  centers  of  population, 
something  should  be  done  to  turn  large  numbers  of  them 
back  to  the  farm.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  a  farm 
school  operated  in  connection  with  city  and  county  school 
near  congested  centers  would  do  much  in  this  res])ect. 

This  school  would  be  a  real  farm  school.  I  don't  think 
it  would  be  necessary  to  spend  much  money  on  IjuiUllngs, 
nor   do    1   think   it   would   be   well   to  do   so.      The  pupils 


themselves  should  erect  buildings  as  they  become  neces- 
sary. I  believe  that  the  pupils  should  work  in  the  school 
under  conditions  which  would  be  easily  made  in  life  of 
the  farm.  The  same  principle  to  which  I  have  referred 
above,  I  believe,  should  maintain  here.  Make  your  school 
conditions  close  enough  to  life  to  at  least  enable  the 
pupils  to  jump  any  chasm  left  between  the  two.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  expense  of  this  school  should  be  in  the 
man  employed  to  run  it.  If  we  were  to  arrange  such  a 
school  in  Durham  our  farm  pupils  could  go  to  school  half 
the  day  using  our  school  building,  one-half  in  the  morn- 
ing and  one-half  in  the  afternoon,  while  they  spent  one- 
half  the  day  on  the  farm.  The  locality  would  determine, 
of  course,  the  work  on  the  farm. 

If  we  had  such  a  school  in  Durham  County,  we  could 
teach  trucking,  poultry-raising,  and  dairying.  The  farm 
should  be  made  self-sustaining,  and  pupils  left  on  it  until 
they  were  thoroughly  trained.  They  could  be  gradually 
put  into  practical  farming  near  the  school.  The  better 
trained  ones  could  manage  rented  farms  for  themselves, 
or  manage  work  for  some  land-holder  while  he  worked 
other  negroes. 

The  school  should  watch  the  first  year  ventures  very 
closely,  and  success  with  them  would  mean  increased  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  others.  I  believe  that  this  plan 
should  enable  us,  within  a  few  years,  to  feed  the  city  of 
Durham  from  Durham  acres,  so  far  as  vegetables,  poultry, 
eggs,  and  dairy  products  are  concerned.  It  would  enor- 
mously enhance  the  value,  of  course,  of  Durham  County 
land,  and  would  give  employment  to  hundreds  of  negroes 
who  are  now  unproductive. 

A  Farm  for  Every  School. 

I  believe  that  each  negro  school  in  the  county  then 
should  have  its  little  farm,  that  it  should  cultivate  this 
farm,  and  that  the  proceeds  should  go  to  lengthening  the 
school  term.  The  plan  of  the  small  farm  around  the 
County  School  has  been  tried  very  successfully  with 
three  white  schools  by  Superintendent  Judd,  of  Wake 
County. 

The  central  farm  school  could  and  should  direct  the 
work  of  the  country  schools.  These  schools  could  begin 
at  once  to  grow  the  crops  of  the  community,  and  could 
do  the  best  they  could  alone  until  the  central  school 
could  gradually  take  direction  of  their  work.  The  cen- 
tral school  could  train  the  teachers  for  the  county 
schools.  The  teachers'  meetings  could  be  held  at  the 
school,  and  as  the  central  school  should  run  throughout 
the  year,  the  teachers  could  come  there  for  special  study 
during  their  vacations.  With  this  general  plan  worked 
o\it  practically  I  believe  that  the  agricultural  conditions 
of  any  county  in  the  State  could  be  revolutionized  and 
the  largest  step  made  towards  adjusting  the  negro  to 
conditions.  I  would  establish  this  school  near  the  town 
because  the  graded  schools  already  established  could  pro- 
vide training  in  the  common  school  branches,  and  money 
could  thus  be  saved,  and  because  in  many  of  the  counties 
the  source  of  pupils  would  be  the  town  entirely.  The 
town  would  furnish  market  foi»  the  products. 

I  have  tried  to  suggest  the  principles  which  I  think 
should  underlie  all  our  planning  for  the  education  of  the 
negro.  I  believe  that  these  principles  should  govern  us 
in  our  planning,  because  I  believe  that  through  proper 
application  of  them  to  his  training,  the  negro  can  be  best 
led  to  the  realization  of  his  noblest  possibilities. 


The  February  Number. 

Messrs.  Editoi's:      I  think  the  February  number  good. 
I  hope  you  will  keep  it  up.  CHAS.  1..  COOX. 

Superintendent  Wilson  Public  Schools. 


Messrs.  Editors:  Just  received  February  issue  of  Xortli 
Ciifolina  Education.  T  consider  it  one  of  the  best  ar- 
ranged and  best  edited  periodicals  of  its  kind  ever  issued 
from  a  Nortli  Carolina  press.  E.  M.  ROLI^INS, 

Sui)erintendent  Farmville  Graded  Schools. 
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PHYSICAL  TRAINING  IN  PRIMARY  GRADES 

By  MISS   DOROTHY   SCHARTLE,   of  the  AshevUle   Scliools. 


Interest  in  physical  training  runs  higher  now  than 
ever  before.  Thinlc  of  the  gymnasiums  that  have  been 
erected,  playgrounds  equipped  and  athletic  fields  provided, 
not  only  for  the  schools,  but  for  the  public  in  general. 
Almost  every  large  city  of  the  North  and  East  has  a  free 
play-ground.  This  is  a  splendid  move,  for  without  good 
health  for  our  children,  other  efforts  are  of  little  value. 
Our  education,  science,  literature,  architecture,  art,  and 
industry  are  of  no  avail  unless  the  human  race  itself  re- 
mains healthy  and  sane.  The  schools  are  a  predominant 
influence  in  the  lives  of  children  and  they  must  guide 
their  pupils  toward  health. 

Why  Gymnastics  are  Better  Than  Plays. 

The  great  problem  now  confronting  physical  educators 
is  to  reach  a  true  balance  between  gymnastic  exercise 
and  the  so-called  physical  training.  School  gymnastics 
had  their  origin  in  the  needs  of  the  school-room,  where 
for  protracted  periods  children  were  kept  in  the  same 
posture  with  their  spines  bent  forward  and  every  influ- 
ence at  work  which  induces  fiat  chests  and  mars  consti- 
tutions. People  realize  the  evils  of  these  conditions,  par- 
ticularly of  the  bad  sitting  posture,  which  results  in  the 
dropping  of  the  ribs  and  the  sagging  of  the  abdominal 
walls. 

We  kn3w  that  with  young  children  this  is  a  time  of 
rapid  growth  and  development,  the  bones  are  hardening 
and  muscles  growing  larger  and  stronger.  The  power  to 
co-ordinate  muscular  movements  with  the  increase  of  the 
motor  functions  of  the  brain  needs  development. 

School  gymnastics,  although  an  artificial  form  of  ex- 
ercise, have  the  advantage  over  plays  and  games  in  our 
educational  scheme,  on  account  of  their  practicability. 
We  can  give  daily  to  large  masses  of  children,  in  a  short 
time,  and  under  all  conditions  of  weather,  with  or  with- 
out play-grounds,  a  certain  amount  of  all-round,  system- 
atic physical  exercise,  based  upon  physiological  princi- 
ples, calling  into  play  all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  and  so 
planned  and  executed  as  to  be  of  the  greatest  value  edu- 
cationally. 

Some  Daily  Exercises  Illustrated. 

Every  day's  lesson  should  consist  of  at  least  a  head, 
leg,  arm,  trunk  and  breathing  exercise,  and  should  be 
done  with  as  much  exactness  and  precision  as  possible. 
The  whole  lesson  should  be  interesting  and  entered  into 
with  spirit  and  enthusiasm.  Commands  must  be  clear 
and  distinct  to  make  things  go  with  lots  of  snap  and 
vigor.  If  the  teacher  lags  or  hesitates  over  commands, 
or  shows  the  least  fatigue,  the  class  feels  it  instantly. 
Nothing  is  worse  than  a  heavy,  half-hearted  lesson  in 
physical  training.  Give  it  all  your  energy  and  enjoy  it 
to  its  fullest.     I  illustrate: 

(1)  Hands  on  hips — place,  head  bending  backward 
and  sidewise,   turning  left  and  right. 

(2)  Hands  on  hips — place,  feet,  placing  forward  and 
sidewise,  or  raising,  bending  knee. 

(3)  Arms  upward — bend,  stretching  sidewise,  upward, 
forward,  and  backward,  combine  sidewise  and  upward. 

(4)  Hands  on  neck  and  feet  sidewise — place,  trunk 
bending  forward  and  sidewise,  also  turning  left  and 
right,  combine  arms  sidewise,  raise  and  trunk  to  left, 
bend,  raise. 

(5)  Arms  sidewise — raise,  sink,  sidewise  or  forward, 
upward,   raise,    sink. 

And  You  Can  Exercise  the  Imagination,  Too ! 

As  children  love  to  deal  with  imaginary  things,  lessons 
are  made  very  attractive  by  putting  the  play  element 
into  them.  For  instance,  instead  of  giving  a  command 
like,  "Heels,  raise,  sink,"  say,  "Let  us  see  what  is  on  the 


other  side  of  this  high  fence,"  and  with  a  slight  move  of 
the  hand,  they  immediately  raise  their  little  bodies  and 
peep  over  the  fence.  Again,  let  them  imagine  they  are 
growing  tall,  and  up  go  the  heels  and  the  body  and  neck 
stretched.  Going  down  into  a  well  is  another;  here  the 
knees  are  bent  and  down  they  go.  Swinging  the  pendu- 
lum is  done  with  hands  on  hips  and  the  weight  of  the 
body  on  one  foot,  while  the  other  leg  swings  forward  and 
backward  in  a  slow,  even  rhythm,  then  change  feet. 
Jumping  .Tack,  Rooster  Walking,  Jack  in  the  Box,  Draw- 
ing Water,  Rocking  the  Cradle,  See-Saw,  Chopping  Wood, 
and  dozens  of  others  can  he  given  easily.  Often  little 
songs  are  sung  to  help  the  rhythm. 

When  and  How  Often. 

Physical  training  should  never  take  the  place  of  re- 
cess, unless  on  bad  days,  and  the  children  cannot  go  out 
of  doors.  On  such  days  as  these  more  exercise,  games 
and  plays  should  be  given  than  usual,  for  the  air  gets 
heavj'  and  the  children  restless,  and  there  is  nothing  so 
beneficial  as  the  stretching,  pulling  and  relaxation  of  a 
quick  gymnastic  lesson  or  lively  games. 

There  should  be  a  definite  time  for  physical  exercise. 
Ten  to  thirty  minutes  allotted  to  a  lesion,  the  average 
being  fifteen  minutes  a  day.  This  time  is  divided  into 
two  periods — first,  a  ten-minutes'  lesson,  consisting  of 
gymnastic  exercise,  given  about  11:30  a.  m.,  then  again 
between  1  p.  m.  and  2  p.  m.,  give  several  games.  This 
is  where  games  do  so  much  good,  and  are  so  badly  need- 
ed, for  the  little  bodies  and  brains  are  all  worn  out  from 
constant  drilling,  and  then.  'All  work  and  no  play,  makes 
Jack  a  dull  boy." 

How  to  Use  Games  Wisely. 

Play  occupies  a  most  important  place  in  child  develop- 
ment, for  with  no  other  form  of  exercise  can  we  get  in 
so  short  a  time  those  qualities  of  quick  observation,  rea- 
soning, decision,  nerve  and  muscle  control  as  in  games 
and  plays.  Games  that  appeal  to  children  of  the  primary 
grades  are  those  in  which  they  can  make  believe  they 
are  anything  but  themselves.  They  forget  their  bodies 
while  playing  and  unconsciously  imagine  they  are  squir- 
rels, ducks,  chickens,  or  statues.  This  is  real  play  and 
splendid  physical   and   mental   results  are   obtained. 

The  games  Cat  and  Mice,  Squirrel,  Simon  Says,  Jack 
be  Nimble,  Crossing  the  Brook,  Here  We  Go  Round  the 
Mulberry  Bush,  are  splendid,  and  when  stories  are  con- 
nected with  them  they  are  made  extremely  interesting 
and  real.  Illustrate  one  or  two:  Such  games  as  tag, 
changing  seats,  touch,  down  the  line,  and  any  number 
of  bean-bag  games  are  also  fine. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  let  the  children-  get  over- 
heated, run  too  hard,  jump  too  often,  or  play  too  long  at 
a  time.  We  often  find  enthusiastic  advocates  of  games 
and  plays  thrusting  their  charges,  irrespective  of  age 
and  previous  conditions,  into  plays  and  games  which 
make  the  highest  demands  on  the  heart  and  lungs.  Large 
movements  in  games  that  use  much  running,  hopping  and 
jumping  are  better  played  out  doors  where  there  is 
plenty  of  room  and  fresh   air. 

Now,  let  me  add  this  last  word:  While  always  re- 
taining the  educational  purpose  and  value  of  teaching, 
let  us  throw  in  a  goodly  measure  of  happiness  and  pleas- 
ure. Never  get  in  a  rut  or  monotonous  drill,  or  physical 
training  will  be  a  failure. 


When  you  write  us  to  change  your  address,  can  you  not 
also  give  us  a  little  news  item  about  yourself?  Tell  us 
why  you  changed,  what  you  had  been  doing,  and  what 
you  are  going  to  do,  and  add  any  other  news  item  that  is 
on  your  mind. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 

^ 

Inventions  of  the  Future. 


According  to  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edi- 
son, the  world's  greatest  inventor, 
the  next  era  will  mark  the  most  won- 
derful advance  in  invention  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  It  is  along  the 
following  lines,  he  says,  that  science 
will  move: 

1.  Within  twenty  or  thirty  years — 
and  it  will  start  within  the  next  two 
or  three — concrete  architecture  will 
take  enormous  strides  forward;  the 
art  of  molding  concrete  will  be  re- 
duced to  a  science  of  perfection,  and, 
what  is  equally  important,  of  cheap- 
ness; tjiere  will  rise  up  a  large 
number  of  gifted  architects  and 
through  their  efforts  cities  and 
towns  will  spring  up  in  this  coun- 
try, beside  which  Turner's  pictures 
of  ancient  Rome  and  the  buildings  of 
the  Columbian  Exhibition  will  appear 
common.  But  great  expense  will  not 
attend  this;  it  will  be  done  so  that 
the  poor  will  be  able  to  enjoy  houses 
more  beautiful  than  the  rich  now  as- 
pire to,  and  the  man  earning  ?1.50  a 
day,  with  a  family  to  support,  will  be 
better  housed  than  the  man  of  to-day 
who  is  earning  |10. 

*  *    * 

2.  Moving  picture  machines  will  be 
so  perfected  that  the  characters  will 
not  only  move,  but  will  speak,  and 
all  the  accessories  and  effects  of  the 
stage  will  be  faithfully  produced  on 
the  living-picture  stage.  This,  of 
course,  will  not  be  done  as  well  as  on 
the  regular  stage,  but  its  standard 
will  approach  very  near  to  that,  and 
the  fact  that  such  entertainment  will 
be  furnished  for  5  cents  will  draw 
vast  numbers  of  the  working  classes. 
The  result  will  be  that  the  masses 
will  have  the  advantage  of  the  moral 
of  good  drama,  they  will  find  an  in- 
expensive and  improving  way  of 
spending  the  evening,  and  the  death 
knell  of  the  saloon  will  be  sounded. 

*  *    • 

3.  In  perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty 
years — depending  on  the  financial 
condition  of  the  country — ^the  loco- 
motive will  pass  almost  altogether 
out  of  use,  and  all  our  main  trunk 
lines  will  be  operated  by  electricity. 

*  *    * 

4.  A  new  fertilizer  will  spring  into 
existence,  containing  a  large  percent- 
age of  nitrogen.  This  will  be  drawn 
from  the  air  by  electricity,  and  will 
be  used  to  increase  the  arability  of 
the  land.  Even  now  this  is  done  to 
a  large  extent  in  Sweden. 

*  «    * 

5.  All  our  water  power  will  be 
utilized    by   electricity   to   an   extent 


now  almost  unthought  of,  and  will 
be  used  with  great  advantage,  both 
industrially  and  for  railroads. 

*  *    « 

6.  A  successful  aerial  navigation 
will  be  established — perhaps  for 
miles — and  will  achieve  a  sound, 
practical  working  basis. 

»    »    * 

7.  We  shall  be  able  to  protect  our- 
selves against  environment  by  the 
use  of  serums  and  things  of  that 
sort  so  that  the  general  state  of 
health  will  improve  and  the  average 
span  of  life  will  increase  by  a  large 
percentage.  The  grand  fight  which 
is  being  made  against  tuberculosis 
and  cancer  will  reach  a  successful 
culmination,  and  those  diseases  will 
be  entirely   mastered. 

*  *    * 

8.  A  new  force  in  nature,  of 
some  sort  or  other,  will  be  discover- 
ed by  which  many  things  not  now 
understood,  will  be  explained.  We, 
unfortunately  have  only  five  senses; 
if  we  had  eight  we'd  know  more. 

*  *    * 

9.  We  shall  realize  the  possibili- 
ties of  our  coal  supplies  better  and 
will  learn  how  to  utilize  them  so 
that  9  0  per  cent  of  the  efficiency  will 
not  be  thrown  away  as  it  is  today. 

*  *    * 

Finally,  let  it  be  said,  as  I  stated 
a  few  days  ago  in  the  New  York 
Times,  hardly  any  piece  of  machinery 
now  manufactured  is  more  than  10 
per  cent  perfect.  As  the  years  go 
on  this  will  be  improved  upon  tre- 
mendously; more  automatic  machin- 
ery will  be  devised,  and  articles  of 
comfort  and  luxury  will  be  produced 
in  enormous  numbers  at  such  small 
cost  that  all  classes  will  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  them. 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  SALARY. 

The  salary  of  the  President — how 
much  is  it?  Recent  discussions  in 
Congress  upon  a  bill  to  increase  the 
pay  of  the  President  to  $100,000  a 
year  has  brought  the  subject  into 
some  prominence.  The  Senate  was 
willing  to  pay  this  amount,  but  the 
House  reduced  the  figure  to  $75,000. 
The  Senate  then  endeavored  to  in- 
sert an  allowance  item  of  $25,000 
for  traveling  expenses,  but  later  re- 
ceded from  the  amendment,  leaving 
the  salary  of  Mr.  Taft  $75,000  flat, 
out  of  which  he  must  pay  his  own 
traveling  expenses.  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
salary  and  that  of  several  of  his  pre- 
decessors was  $50,000  a  year  with 
an  allowance  of  $25,000  extra  for 
traveling    expenses. 


TROUBLE   WITH   THE   INDIANS. 

There  is  a  band  of  Creek  Indians 
living  in  Oklahoma  that  are  as  prim- 
itive as  the  original  Creeks  of  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago.  They  are 
unable  to  speak  English,  and  rebel 
against  all  restraint.  Some  time  ago 
the  Federal  Government  made  a  new 
apportionment  of  the  public  lands 
of  Oklahoma  and  the  Snake  Band  of 
the  Creek  Indians  was  dissatisfied 
with  their  apportionment.  For  near- 
ly a  year  they  have  been  showing 
signs  of  hostility.  Chittl  Harjo,  the 
chief  of  the  Snake  Band,  has  been 
making  threats  against  the  officers 
and  militia.  He  is  commonly  known 
as  Crazy  Snake.  On  account  of  an 
outbreak,  officers  were  sent  to  arrest 
Crazy  Snake.  In  the  attempt  two  of- 
ficers were  killed.  The  militia  was 
called  out,  and  Crazy  Snake,  with 
about  200  Indians  were  surrounded 
and  a  lively  battle  was  the  result. 
One  Indian  was  killed  and  several 
were  captured.  The  Indians  fought 
after  their  old-time  fashion  by  hiding 
behind  trees.  They  did  not  make  a 
long  stand,  but  soon  fled. 


STATE   LAW  FOR   AUTOMOBILES. 

As  the  number  of  little  children 
and  other  people  who  are  killed  by 
automobiles  increases  in  our  State, 
the  automobile  law  passed  by  the  re- 
cent Legislature  will  be  more  and 
more  appreciated.  When  it  is  con- 
sidered that  in  many  communities, 
public  travel  in  vehicles  drawn  by 
horses  has  been  made  perilous  on  ac- 
count of  the  use  of  the  public  roads 
by  these  self-driven  machines,  the 
wisdom  of  the  regulations  requiring 
certain  precautions  in  the  presence 
of  frightened  horses  will  be  appar- 
ent. The  new  law  applies  to  every 
county  in  the  State  except  New  Han- 
over and  goes  into  effect  on  the  first 
of  July.  The  following  are  some  of 
its  provisions; 

1.  Registration  tax  of  $5  on  each 
machine;   renewal  each  year,  $1. 

2.  The  county  road  fund  is  to  get 
$3  of  the  initial  $5. 

3.  The  metal  registration  tag  is  to 
be  carried  conspicuously  on  the  ma- 
chine and  the  registration  number  is 
to  be  suspended  under  the  rear. 

4.  Speed  limited  to  25  miles  an 
hour  on  rural  roads;  12  miles  in  in- 
corporated towns;  8  miles  in  busi- 
ness portion  of  these  towns. 

5.  The  penalty  for  violations  is 
fine  or  imprisonment  and  for  the 
third  offence  forfeiture  of  registra- 
tion certificate  and  of  the  right  to 
operate  a  motor  car  in  the  State. 
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Who  Are  the  Ten  Greatest  Living 
Americans  ? 


The  New  York  Herald  put  this 
question  to  its  readers:  Who  are  the 
ten  greatest  living  Americans?  An- 
swers came  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Summarizing  the  results, 
the  following  ten  names  are  found  to 
be  in  the  lead:  Thomas  A.  Edison, 
Andrew  Carnegie,  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan, John  D.  Rockefeller,  Mark 
Twain,  Admiral  Dewey,  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Henry 
Clews. 

Thomas  A.  Edison  is  famous  as  an 
inventor.  He  began  his  study  of 
electricity  in  a  telegraph  office  where 
he  was  serving  as  operator,  and  with- 
in a  few  years  he  took  out  over  fifty 
patents  in  connection  with  improve- 
ments in  telegraphy.  He  also  in- 
vented the  phonograph  from  which 
the  telephone  was  perfected.  His 
next  great  invention  was  the  adapta- 
tion of  electric  light  for  purposes  of 
Illumination.  The  electric  lights  of 
our  cities  and  homes  are  the  result. 
These  are  his  contributions  to  civili- 
zation. 

Andrew  Carnegie  came  to  America 
from  Scotland.  He  began  his  career 
as  did  Edison  without  a  common 
school  career,  but  finding  employ- 
ment in  a  railroad  ofcce  in  Pittsburg. 
he  rose  rapidly,  became  interested  in 
steel  products  and  soon  amassed  a 
great  fortune  reaching  far  into  the 
millions.  For  thirty  years  he  has 
been  giving  large  sums  of  money  to 
benevolent  objects  and  especially  to 
the  founding  and  endowing  of  public 
libraries,  and  to  educational  pur- 
poses. He  has  given  several  mil- 
lions away.  These  are  his  contribu- 
tions  to  civilization. 

J.  Pierpont  Morgan  began  his  ca- 
reer in  New  York  with  a  college  edu- 
cation derived  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. He  is  the  world's  greatest  finan- 
cier. His  business  career  began  in 
the  bank.  He  has  organized  and 
financed  great  corporations — rail- 
roads, manufacturing  enterprises, 
steamship  lines.  Twice  when  the 
country  was  in  the  midst  of  a  panic 
he   was   called  on  to   aid   In   floating 


United   States  bonds.     These  are  his 
contributions   to   civilization. 

.John  D.  Rockefeller  began  his  ca- 
reer with  a  public  school  education, 
and  entered  the  mercantile  business 
in  Ohio.  Later  he  engaged  in  the 
oil  business  and  made  an  immense 
fortune  that  ran  high  in  the  millions. 
He  was  a  good  business  man,  and  oil 
made  him  wealthy.  Like  Andrew 
Carnegie,  he  has  given  liberally  to 
education  and  the  church.  These 
are  his   contributions   to   civilization. 

J* 

Mark  Twain,  whose  real  name  is 
Samuel  L.  Clemens,  began  lite  as  a 
printer  in  Missouri,  and  later  as  a 
pilot  on  the  Mississippi.  Later  he 
became  interested  in  mining,  but  fi- 
nally returned  to  journalism.  He 
became  widely  known  as  a  humorist 
through  his  first  book,  "Innocents 
Abroad."  His  most  popular  book, 
perhaps,  is  "Tom  Sawyer."  Others 
of  his  works  are:  "A  Tramp  Abroad," 
'The  Prince  and  The  Pauper,"  "Life 
on  the  Mississippi,"  "Huckleberry 
Firm,"  Pudd'nhead  Wilson."  In  ad- 
dition to  his  many  volumes  he  has 
contributed  much  to  the  magazines. 
He  is  recognized  as  the  world's 
greatest  humorist.  These  are  his 
contributions  to  civilization. 

J* 
Admiral  Dewey,  born  in  Vermont, 
began  his  career  in  the  Navy,  having 
graduated  from  the  Naval  Academy. 
He  served  in  the  Civil  War  at  the 
siege  of  Vicksburg  and  at  Ft.  Fisher. 
He  became  famous  during  the  Span- 
ish-American War  by  his  great  naval 
victory  in  Manila  Bay,  May  1,  1898. 
These  are  his  contributions  to  civili- 
zation. 

Charles  W.  Eliot,  born  in  Massa- 
chusetts, began  his  career  as  a  teach- 
er of  mathematics  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege. Later  on  he  became  professor 
of  chemistry.  In  1869  he  was  elect- 
ed president  of  Harvard,  where  his 
influence  on  educational  thought  has 
been  greater  perhaps  than  any  other 
American.  He  has  published  several 
volumes  dealing  with  the  technical 
and   professional  side  of     education. 


These  are  his  contributions  to  civili- 
zation. 

Cardinal  James  Gibbons,  one  of 
the  Cardinals  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  America,  born  in  Balti- 
more, began  his  career  as  a  priest. 
He  rose  rapidly  from  priest  to  bishop, 
from  bishop  to  archbishop,  and  from 
archbishop  to  Cardinal.  He  is  the 
virtual  head  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  America.  He  has  contributed 
much  to  the  religious  life  of  America. 
These  are  his  contributions  to  civili- 
zation. 

Henry  Clews  was  born  in  England, 
and  was  intended  for  the  ministry; 
but,  leaving  school  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, he  came  to  New  York  as  clerk 
in  a  firm  of  wool  importers.  He 
became  identified  early  with  the 
stock  markets  of  the  world;  and 
during  the  Civil  War  he  was  asked 
to  become  the  agent  to  sell  govern- 
ment bonds.  His  letters  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  money  market  are  pub- 
lished in  all  the  leading  daily  papers 
of  America.  He  is  the  author  of 
"Twenty-eight  Years  in  Wall  Street,  ' 
and  "Wall  Street  Point  of  View." 
These  are  his  contributions  to  civil- 
ization. 

Many  will  not  agree  entirely  with 
the  vote  taken  by  the  New  York 
Herald.  Four  of  the  ten  are  noted 
for  their  strength  in  the  business 
world.  One  is  taken  from  the  field 
of  literary  pursuits;  one,  from  inven- 
tion; one,  from  the  Navy;  one,  from 
the  Church;  and  one,  from  the 
school. 


Settled. 

Two  men  in  a  restaurant  were  dis- 
puting as  to  what  a  pineapple  really 
was.  One  insisted  that  it  was  a  fruit 
and  the  other  insisted  it  was  a  veg- 
etable. The  men  finally  decided  to 
accept  the  decision  of  the  waiter, 
who  was  called. 

"Watier,"  said  one  of  them,  "Is  a 
pineapple  a  fruit  or  is  it  a  vegetable? 

"It's  neither,  gentlemen;  a  pine- 
apple is  a  hextra!" — -Harper's 
Weekly. 


No  Use. 

Mistress. — Alice,  I  saw  the  milk- 
man kiss  you  this  morning.  Here- 
after I  shall  go  out  after  the  milk 
myself. 

Servant — It  won't  do  you  no  good, 
ma'am;  he  has  promised  not  to  kiss 
any  other  woman  but  me. — Harper's 
Weekly. 
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Volume  III. 


APRIL,  1909. 


Number  8. 


The  schools  are  closing;  commencement  is  at  hand; 
students  are  leaving  school.  What  have  they  learned 
during  the  year? 


Gentlemen  of  the  County  Boards,  are  you  going  to 
employ  a  man  as  County  Superintendent  in  July  just  to 
do  a  little  clerical  work? 


Shall  we  have  a  six  months'  school  in  every  county; 
and  shall  we  have  a  County  Superintendent's  whole  time 
in  every  county  in  the  State? 


The  visit  of  ex-President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  of  Har- 
vard University  to  North  Carolina  was  an  event  of  great 
significance.     He  was  given  a  great  ovation. 


Seventeen  boys  were  studying  algebra,  yet  only  three  of 
them  could  tell  what  twenty  bundles  of  fodder,  each 
weighing  2.i;0  pounds,  would  amount  to  at  $1.10  a  hun- 
dred. 


Is  it  just  to  the  children  of  a  county  to  employ  a  man 
or  County  Superintendent  who  does  not  even  know  who 
his  teachers  are,  nor  whom  the  district  boards  have  em- 
ployed? 


How  many  County  Superintendents  do  not  know  the 
names  of  the  teachers  in  their  respective  counties?  How 
many  do  not  know  when  the  school  closes  and  who  the 
teachers  are? 


Gentlemen,  education  is  a  business.  Teaching  school 
is  a  profession.  Employ  a  man  for  his  whole  time  and 
see  to  it  that  he  spends  his  time  in  the  field.  Study  the 
progress  in  the  counties  that  employ  men  for  their  whole 
time." 


What  are  examinations  for?  To  frighten  children? 
Then  cut  them  out.  To  know  how  to  grade  the  children? 
Then  throw  the  questions  in  the  waste-basket.  They 
should  be  for  the  purpose  of  generalizing.  In  this  re- 
spect examinations  are  helpful. 


Arkansas  is  the  latest  State  to  establish  a  professor- 
ship of  secondary  education  for  the  State  under  the 
General  Education  Board.  Prof.  B.  W.  Torreyson,  of 
Little  Rock,  has  been  selected  and  he  has  his  office  in 
the  Depai-tment  of  Public  Instruction. 


The  colored  High  School  of  Durham  is  doing  some  real 
manual  work  that  is  worth  while.  They  find  a  ready 
market  for  everything  they  produce.  The  school  recent- 
ly made  and  sold  three  porch  sets,  three  pieces  to  the 
set,  of  mission  furniture  for  $15.00.  They  have  orders 
for  eight  more  sets. 


The  question  of  text-books  is  now  agitating  the  minis 
of  the  school  men  of  several  States,  principally  in  the 
Middle  West.  Local  adoption  or  State  uniformity  is  the 
issue.  It  seems  to  be  a  difficult  issue  lo  settle.  Local 
adoption  prevails  for  a  season;  then  State  uniformity. 
But  the  question  will  not  down. 


Scotland  Neck  is  a  good  place  to  hold  the  County 
Teachers'  Association.  The  people  take  an  interest  in 
the  educational  work  of  the  county.  That  was  a  good 
meeting  on  the  15th  of  March;  and  the  dinner  that  the 
good  women  of  Scotland  Neck  prepared  for  the  teachers 
on  that  occasion  was  fit  to  set  before  a  king. 


It  is  a  good  thing  to  meditate  upon  the  law.  A  teach- 
er, reviewing  for  examination,  read  up  on  the  school  laws 
of  North  Carolina.  Result:  Her  school  attendance  in- 
creased 150  per  cent  the  next  term.  The  whole  story 
as  told  in  this  number  by  Mrs.  C.  F.  White,  of  Halifax 
County,  is  useful  for  edification. 


Home  again!  The  next  Teachers'  Assembly  will  be 
held  at  Jlorehead  City!  And  the  teachers  will  hold  their 
session  once  again  in  the  old  Assembly  Building  from 
which  they  have  been  absent  six  long  years.  Secretary 
Connor  and  the  Executive  Committee  have  decided  wise- 
ly. Let's  all  meet  at  the  "old  home"  next  June  and  make 
the  gathering  a  memorable  one  in  the  annals  of  the 
Assembly. 


Thomas  A.  Edison  is  a  wise  man.  Read  his  prophesy 
published  elsewhere.  Do  you  think  our  North  Carolina 
people  will  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  the  march  of 
progress  if  we  give  them  only  a  four  months'  school 
term?  Why  not  begin  a  campaign  in  your  county  now 
for  a  six  months'  public  school  term  all  over  the  State? 
Do  you  know  that  75  per  cent  of  the  children  who  attend 
school  have  only  a  four  months'  term? 


"When  I  first  began  teaching  this  school,  the  least  rain 
would  keep  almost  the  whole  school  at  home.  This  term 
I  have  had  a  full  attendance  almost  every  day."  Do  you 
want  to  know  the  secret  of  it?  Well,  it  was  this  way:  A 
teacher  wanted  the  children  in  school  and  worked  to 
get  them  there,  and  things  turned  out  just  as  she  wanted 
them.  There  was  a  will  and  a  way.  Work  brought  them 
together,  work  on  the  part  of  a  school  teacher  who  was 
also  a  school  maker.  You  can  read  the  whole  story  if 
you  will.  It  is  in  this  issue — "How  I  Doubled  My  At- 
tendance." Many  a  teacher  has  taught  her  school  out; 
the  real  teacher  will  teacher  her  school  in. 
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All  of  the  farmer's  plowing,  and  fertilizing,  and  hoe- 
ing, and  cultivating,  and  all  the  sunshine  and  showers 
and  benign  seasons  of  a  smiling  Heaven  cannot  mai^e 
cotton  on  a  stalk  that  is  not  there  or  produce  corn  on  a 
stalk  that  didn't  come  up.  A  good  stand  is  worth  work- 
ing for  not  only  on  the  farm  but  in  the  school.  Have  you 
a  good  stand  in   your  school?     Are  they  all  there? 


Do  not  neglect  your  professional  reading  just  because 
your  school  is  out.  Keep  up  your  professional  studies 
and  read  your  school  journals  just  as  industriously  as  if 
you  were  in  your  school  every  day.  Perhaps  you  can 
find  time  and  quiet  for  working  even  harder  now  for 
your  own  improvement  than  if  you  were  actually  teaching 
school.  It  is  one  way  you  can  prepare  yourself  for  doing 
better  work  next  term  than  you  did  last. 


Suppose  the  school  fund  of  a  county  amounts  to  $35,- 
000.  If  the  County  Superintendent  draws  3  per  cent  for 
his  services,  his  salary  is  ?1,050.  What  is  he  doing  to 
earn  his  salary?  Does  he  practice  law,  practice  medi- 
cine, edit  a  paper,  or  preach  in  the  meantime?  Why  not 
pay  4  per  cent  and  demand  all  of  his  time.  He  will  more 
than  double  the  amount  paid  him  by  looking  after  the 
finances  of  the  county,  and  he  will  become  a  better  super- 
intendent. 


There  are  many  interesting  topics  discussed  in  this 
number,  but  that  section  of  Professor  Carmichal's  article 
which  tells  how  the  Durham  public  schools  are  teaching 
their  negro  pupils  to  make  split  baskets,  step-ladders, 
shuck  door-mats,  and  mission  oak  Morris  chairs  must 
prove  especially  interesting  to  those  who  believe  in  man- 
ual training  in  the  public  schools  and  intensely  interest- 
ing to  those  who  feel  deeply  concerned  in  the  right  kind 
of  education  for  the  negro. 


The  schools  are  closing.  What  are  the  teachers  going 
to  do  between  now  and  next  November?  There  should 
be  a  gradual  growth,  else  the  schools  will  all  suffer. 
How;  many  will  attend  the  Teachers'  Assembly  at  More- 
head  City?  How  many  will  attend  a  Summer  School? 
How  many  will  attend  an  Institute  with  a  purpose  to 
learn  something?  How  many  will  keep  up  the  reading 
of  their  educational  journal  and  other  helps?  How  many 
will  simply  avoid  all  progress,  and  expect  to  be  re- 
elected? 


With  the  coming  of  the  farm  life  schools  renewed  ac- 
tivity may  be  looked  for  in  behalf  also  of  city  life  schools. 
A  hint  of  what  is  meant  may  be  found  in  the  very  sugges- 
tive articles  we  print  in  this  number  from  Professor  Cav- 
michal  of  the  Durham  City  Schools  and  Professor  Snipes 
of  the  Winston  City  Schools.  The  doctrine  that  the  schools 
should  prepare  the  boys  and  girls  for  the  work  they  will 
do  after  they  leave  the  schools  is  just  as  good  doctrine 
for  the  city  child  as  it  is  for  the  country  child.  But,  all 
in  all,  the  idea  has  been  carried  further  in  favor  of  the 
city  pupils  than  it  has  been  carried  in  favor  of  the  country 
boys  and  girls.  But  with  the  attention  now  given  to 
education  for  country  life  we  believe  there  will  come 
still  further  activity  in  providing  manual,  industrial,  and 
commercial  training  for  the  masses  of  city  children  who 


must  depend  upon  their  own  hands  for  a  livelihood  in  af- 
ter years.  The  world's  work  must  go  on  and  the  world's 
shops  and  offices  are  aching  for  efficient  workers.  Why 
shouldn't  the  public  schools  provide  the  training  where- 
by those  who  must  become  workers  may  become  efficient 
workers? 


One  teacher  in  Edgecombe  County  raised  money  by  en- 
tertainment and  purchased  paper  and  envelopes  contain- 
ing the  name  of  the  school  as  letter-heads.  This  is  an 
excellent  idea.  The  stationery  was  the  property  of  the 
school,  and  the  students  always  had  good  paper  to  use, 
and  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  they  took  pleasure  in  us- 
ing it. 


Many  of  the  readers  of  North  Carolina  Education  have 
wanted,  perhaps,  to  know  where  and  on  what  terms  they 
may  obtain  copies  of  Professor  Coon's  "Beginnings  of 
Public  Education  in  North  Carolina."  We  are  glad  to  tell 
them  that  this  valuable  work  is  published  by  the  State 
Historical  Commission,  of  which  Mr.  R.  D.  W.  Connor, 
of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  is  Secretary.  He  has  a  limited  number 
of  copies  for  judicious  distribution  without  charge  to  the 
applicant,  and  an  application  from  any  of  our  readers 
sent  in  before  the  supply  is  exhausted  would,  we  feel 
sure,  have  proper  consideration.  The  second  volume  is 
just  from  the  press  and  a  brief  review  of  it  appears  in  the 
book  review  department  of  this  issue. 


Arbor  Day  and  Its  Significance. 

Let  the  rural  schools  have  an  Arbor  Day,  or  better,  a 
forest  day.  Let  the  pupils,  by  planting  a  tree  on  the 
school  grounds,  learn  how  a  tree  should  be  planted  so  as 
to  live,  and  then  let  them  go  to  the  nearest  woodland 
to  study  how  the  trees  and  the  forest  grow  and  the  use 
and  value  of  the  forest.  Let  them  learn  how  the  forest 
supplements  agriculture  in  the  use  of  the  soil;  how  the 
forest  is  merely  a  crop  which  requires  decades  in  place 
of  a  season  to  mature;  and  which  is  of  greater  or  less 
value  according  to  the  protection  given  it  from  fire,  and 
the  judgment  used  in  cutting  the  timber  and  manag- 
ing it. 

Soils  which  are  too  rough  or  too  poor  for  the  profitable 
growing  of  other  crops  can  be  used  for  forest  farming, 
and  since  the  forest  grows  almost  without  care,  it  would 
be  producing  something  of  value  on  land  which  other- 
wise would  be  idle  and  unprofitable.  In  addition  to 
yielding  lumber,  fuel  and  the  material  of  which  all  kinds 
of  paper  are  made,  the  forest  has  a  very  important  func- 
tion. It  clothes  the  steep  mountain  sides  where  they 
cannot  be  used  for  grass  farms,  prevents  the  soil  from 
.washing  off  and  promotes  the  storage  of  the  heavy  rains 
in  the  soils,  maintaining  in  this  way  the  flow  of  the 
springs,  and  making  the  flow  of  the  rivers  more  uni- 
form, and  increasing  their  value  for  power  and  for  manu- 
facturing purposes. 

The  study  of  the  forest  for  an  afternoon  will  yield 
many  valuable  lessons  not  only  of  the  soil  and  plants, 
but  associated  with  many  of  the  fundamental  problems 
which  determine  the  wealth  and  progress  of  nations. 

Every  school  should  set  apart  one  day  in  the  spring 
as  Arbor  Day.  Many  superintendents  have  already  done 
this. 
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Why  Msu-ch  4th  is  Inauguration  Day. 

Repeated  attempts  have  been  made  to  have  the  Con- 
stitution changed  so  as  to  move  the  Inauguration  Day 
of  the  President  from  March  4th  to  a  later  date.  WTille 
it  does  not  require  a  Constitutional  change  to  move  the 
date,  it  does  to  permit  the  President  to  hold  over  a  few 
weeks  longer.  A  vague  idea  is  afloat  that  there  is  some- 
thing sacred  about  March  4.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sing- 
ling out  of  this  date  was  a  mere  accident.  When  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  met  in  New  York,  September  13,  178S, 
eleven  States  had  ratified  the  new  Constitution.  Every- 
body desired  that  the  new  Government  should  start  as 
soon  as  possible.  This  was.  however,  in  the  days  of  slow 
travel,  so  they  set  apart  the  first  Wednesday  in  January 
as  the  date  for  the  appointment  of  Presidential  electors; 
the  first  Wednesday  in  February  as  the  date  for  the 
meeting  of  the  electors;  and  the  first  Wednesday  in 
March  as  the  time  for  the  inauguration  of  the  new  Presi- 
dent. It  was  an  impossibility  to  get  a  quorum  in  Con- 
gress to  count  the  votes  before  April  6th;  it  took  some- 
time to  notify  Washington,  so  he  was  not  inaugurated 
until  April  30th,  and  this  is  the  date  that  is  desired  by 
many  to-day.  The  first  Wednesday  of  March  happened 
to  be  March  4th;  hence  that  date. 


The  General  Assembly  and  Education. 

The  late  General  Assembly  was  kind  to  the  schools. 
Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner  secured  this  year  the  very  legislation 
that  was  asked  for  but  refused  last  term.  The  institute 
work  will  be  on  a  higher  plane,  for  the  counties  are  now 
required  to  hold  an  institute  once  in  every  two  years. 
County  Boards  may  put  into  operation  a,  compulsory  at- 
tendance law.  These  were  the  two  acts  that  failed  to 
pass  two  years  ago. 

Every  school  in  the  State  will  have  at  least  a  four 
months'  term,  and  many  will  have  much  more  than  this. 
The  County  Boards  are  elected  so  that  one  member  will 
go  out  of  office  every  two  years.  This  is  a  great  im- 
provement. 

There  were  a  number  of  local  bills  looking  to  local 
taxation  and  bond  issues.  Taking  it  all  and  all,  the  late 
General  Assembly  was  kind  to  the  schools.  It  is  a  fine 
testimonial  to  the  intelligence  and  constant  labors  of  the 
State  Superintendent;  for  the  Committees  on  Education 
had  confidence  in  him  and  accepted  his  recommenda- 
tions. 

The  schools  should  show  much  progress  when  the  next 
General  Assembly  meets.  Everything  is  favorable  for 
rapid  progress. 


Words  Most  Often  Mis-spelled. 

Teachers  of  high  school  and  grammar  school  students 
will  do  well  to  have  some  systematic  method  of  teaching 
spelling.  In  many  of  the  graded  schools  of  the  State  what 
spelling  is  done  in  the  high  school  is  not  effective.  Wheth- 
er it  is  due  to  a  lack  of  system  we  are  unable  to  say. 
Dr.  C.  A.  Smith,  of  the  University,  says:  "The  follow- 
ing twenty-six  words,  largely  selected  from  the  Fresh- 
man themes  of  past  years,  were  recently  given  as  an  ex- 
ercise in  spelling  to  a  class  just  entering  the  Univer- 
sity. Only  two  of  the  two  hundred  and  two  students 
handed    in    perfect    papers.      The   others   mis-spelled    the 


words  in  the  order  of  frequency  indicated  by  the  fig- 
ures in  parenthesis". 

The  words  are  as  follows: 

Symmetry  (139),  stationery  (115),  embarrass  (110), 
laboratory  (110),  its  (101),  recommend  (99),  principal 
(67),  tyranny  (96),  siege  (95),  noticeable  (90),  occur- 
red (85),  pursue  (78),  lose  (75),  ridiculous  (73).  neces- 
sary (66),  athletics  (65),  forcible  (61),  occasionally 
(59),  seize  (57),  disappoint  (56),  led  (50),  similar  (41), 
column  (19),  perform  a 4),  forty  (13),  until   (13). 


Prizes  for  Best  Methods  of  Teaching  Agriculture. 

ITiree  prizes  consisting  of  $25.00,  $15.00,  and  $10.00 
are  offered  by  the  State  Fair  this  year  for  the  best  dis- 
play by  a  public  school  of  North  Carolina  concerning 
methods  of  teaching  agriculture.  Many  schools  of  the 
State  are  doing  excellent  work  in  this  subject,  yet  there 
is  not  much  competition  for  these  prizes.  Many  teachers 
will  find  this  a  welcome  opportunity  to  secure  the  money 
prizes  offered  to  be  used  for  the  betterment  of  their 
school.  Any  teachers  intending  to  compete  for  this  prize 
can  secure  valuable  suggestions  by  writing  to  Dr.  F.  L. 
Stevens,  West  Raleigh,  N.  C.  The  teachers  attending  the 
May  school  of  the  A.  &  M.  College,  which  will  be  in  ses- 
sion May  3rd  to  15th,  will  receive  special  instruction  in 
agriculture  and  many  suggestions  applicable  to  this 
contest. 


The  Kitchen  of  1925 

Bv  John  Briaben  Walker,  in  CoBmopolitan  Maaazine. 

The  mistress  of  the  home  of  192  5  will  be  a  chemist. 
She  will  be  a  trained  scientist.  She  will  regard  her 
kitchen  as  a  laboratory  in  which  a  thousand  wonderful 
experiments  will  be  tried.  The  idea  that  the  kitchen  is  a 
place  of  drudgery,  where  only  those  enter  who  are  forc- 
ed by  circumstances,  will  have  disappeared;  and  there 
will  remain  only  wonder  that  any  one  could  ever  have 
been  ignorant  enough  of  the  marvelous  processes  of 
science  to  have  taken  so  little  interest  in  the  subject. 

The  kitchen  itself  will  disappear  from  the  basement 
and  from  the  home  forever.  In  its  place,  adjoining  the 
dining  room,  so  that  the  transit  from  the  fire  to  the 
table  may  occupy  but  a  second's  time,  will  be  the 
'Household  Laboratory."  The  mistress  of  the  house 
and  her  daughter  will  find  no  more  interesting  period  of 
the  day  than  that  which  is  spent  in  the  well-lighted,  well 
ventilated,  cleanly  and  comfortable  arranged  room  given 
up  to  the  constant  surprises  which  science  offers  to  those 
who  will  study  with  interest  her  wonders  in  the  realm 
of  combinations  of  food  materials  and  the  transforma- 
tions brought  about  by  varying  degrees  of  heat. 


Our  Need  of  Music. 

We  need  music  In  our  modern  life,  almost  as  much 
as  we  need  bread;  we  need  it  in  our  schools  almost  as 
much  as  we  need  the  multiplication  table.  We  need  it 
in  our  lives,  not  only  to  help  us  worship,  but  that  we 
may  carry  away  something  better  than  a  ringing  head- 
ache from  our  precious  hours  of  diversion.  We  need 
it  In  our  schools,  not  as  a  tolerated  fad,  but  as  one  of 
the  things  that  shall  make  our  individual  and  national 
character. — Elrner  Elsworth  Brown,  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education. 


I  know  a  teacher  who  is  dishonest  and  yet  precious 
little  children  are  entrusted  to  her  care.  Is  it  fair? — 
Kindergarten-Primary  Magazine. 
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Oh,  the  Charm  of  a  Good  Story-Teller ! 

The  primary  teacher  should  have  at  her  command  a 
rich  fund  of  the  right  sort  of  stories  and  should  indulge 
In  much  practice  In  order  to  tell  them  effectively.  If  she 
can  tell  good  stories,  and  tell  them  well,  her  influence 
will  be  almost  unlimited. — Ohio  Educational  Monthly. 


The  Teacher's  Health. 

The  teacher  should  endeavor  to  avoid  falling  and  gray- 
ing hair,  wrinkles — which  frequently  come  from  scowl- 
ing and  scolding — loss  of  color  in  the  cheek,  harsh_,  hard 
countenance,  droop  in  the  shoulders  and  stoop  in  her 
physical  bearing.  Much  of  these  comes  from  over-work, 
lack  of  sleep,  recreation  and  rest,  worry  and  care.  She 
should  strive  to  hold  her  youth,  to  be  beautiful;  if  the 
latter  is  impossible,  then  to  be  neat,  amiable,  and  attrac- 
tive. If  she  cannot  wear  diamonds  on  her  heart  let  her 
get  them  in  her  heart.  This  latter  kind  of  diamonds 
cannot  be  purchased  with  gold,  not  "with  much  fine 
gold."  They  are  the  sort  that  flash  and  give  light,  inspi- 
ration and  encouragement  to  others,  and  strongly  tend 
to  fill  the  life  of  the  owner  of  them  full  of  health  and 
good  cheer.  "Or  one  lamp  lights  another."  The  consci- 
ousness of  doing  good,  helping  some  one,  is  very  health- 
bearing.  It  takes  this  sort  of  consciousness  and  good 
cheer  to  preserve  the  good  looks,  amiable  dispositon  and 
health,  so  great  is  the  strain  on  the  conscientious,  pains- 
taking teacher. — Prof.  T.  S.  Lowden,  in  Education. 


What  to  do  for  Brain  Fag  and  Worry. 

In  these  modern  days  we  often  hear  of  "brain  fag." 
It  seems  to  be  a  new  term  for  a  tired  condition  of  the 
brain  that  comes  from  over-work  or  worry — more  likely 
the  latter. 

If  you  have  brain  fag  from  worry,  the  important  thing 
to  do  is  to  stop  the  worry  at  once  and  forever.  Worry 
can  right  nothing.  It  only  makes  it  worse.  If  anything 
can  be  righted,  right  it  and  let  the  rest  go.  Forget  it, 
and  so  far  as  that  matter  Is  concerned,  begin  life  anew. 

In  this  day  there  is  certainly  much  wrong  with  the 
daily  mental  habits  of  the  people.  Their  daily  life  is  not 
what  it  ought  to  be.  Here  is  where  the  great  reforms 
should  begin,  viz.,  in  the  individual  life.  When  in- 
dividuals get  right,  society  as  a  whole  will  be  right.  We 
need  a  better  family  life,  a  better  social  life,  a  better 
community  life  and  a  better  national  life.  And  it  all  de- 
pends o  nthe  individual. 

But  "brain  fag"  may  come  from  over-work.  If  so, 
give  the  brain  a  rest  after  the  day's  work  is  done.  Don't 
work  so  many  hours  and  you  will  do  more,  and  it  will 
be  more  satisfactory.  Lie  down  and  relax  every  muscle 
and  banish  thought  for  fifteen  minutes.  Give  the  brain 
complete  rest.  If  possible,  prolong  the  time  to  half  an 
hour  or  more.  Then  get  up  and  bathe  the  hands  and 
face  and  sit  down  to  rest.  Think  of  nothing!  Simply 
rest. — The  Progressive  Teacher. 


Obey  and  obedience  are  two  great  words.  They  are 
fundamental  in  Church  and  State.  They  occur  with  re- 
markable frequency  in  the  Bible.  They  must  be  written 
In  the  hearts  of  the  people  if  the  State  is  to  be  secure. 
They  will  get  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  in  the  peda^ 
gogy  of  the  teacher. — The  Educator-Journal. 


How  Teachers  Often  Waste  Time. 

By  repeating  questions  and  answers. 

By  making  too  much  of  trifles. 

By  giving  inexplicit  directions. 

By  unskillful  and  illogical  questioning. 

By  prompting  pupils  too  soon  and  thus  confusing 
them. 

By  illogical  arrangement  and  development  of  lessons. 

By  tardiness  in  beginning  work  after  an  intermission. 

By  allowing  tardy  responses  to  questions  and  com- 
mands. 

By  poor  assignment  of  lessons. 

By  failing  to  have  all  pupils  at  work. 

By  attempting  to  teach  before  attention  is  secured. 

By  doing  the  mechanical  work  rather  than,  have  the 
pupil  do  it. 

By  nagging  and  scolding. 

By  talking  too  loud  and  too  much,  thus  burying  the 
lesson. 

By   explaining   what   the   pupils   already   know. 

By  explaining  what  pupils  may  work  out  for  them- 
selves. 

By  not  using  signs. 

By  correcting  the  language  of  pupils  when  they  should 
be  correcting  their  own. 

By  not  recognizing  the  law  of  ethics. — Kindergarten- 
Primary  Magazine. 


Here  is  a  dollar.  I  think  my  subscription  is  paid  in 
advance;  if  so,  let  this  bring  it  on  as  long  as  it  will.  You 
should  have  the  active  support  of  all  the  teachers  In  the 
State. — President  R.  L.  Moore.  Mars  Hill  College. 


But  Once  in  a  While. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  be  pleasant. 

When  life   flows   by  like  a  song. 
But  the  man  worth  while  is  one  who  will  smile 

When   everything  goes   dead  wrong. 

For  the  test  of  the  heart  is  trouble. 

And  it  always  comes  with  the  years, 
And  the  smile  that  is  worth  the  praises  of  earth 

Is  the  smile  that  shines  through  tears. 

It   is   easy  enough   to   be  prudent. 
When   nothing  tempts  you   to   stray. 

When  without  or  within  no  voice  of  sin 
Is  luring  your  soul  away. 

But  its  only  a  negative  rirtue 

Until   it   is   tried   by   fire. 
And  the  life  that  is  worth  the  honor  of  earth 

Is  the  one  that  resists  desire. 

By  the  cynie,  the  sad.   the   fallen. 
Who  had  no  strength  for  the  strife. 

The   world's  highway  is  cumbered   to-day, 
They  make   up  the  sum  of  life. 

But   the   virtue  that  conqtters   passion. 
And  the  sorrow  that  hides  in  a  smile — 

It  is  these  that  are  worth  the  homage  of  earth 
For  we  find  them  but  once  in  a  while. 

— Ella  Wheeler   Wilcox 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


Farming  Should  be  Studied. 

Pi'iu-tical  Books   on  Farniing  anil  Fann  Life  Should  Find  Their 
Way   into   the    Kiiial   Homo  and  School  Libraries.* 


The  teacher  is  expected  to  read 
books  on  pedagogy  that  aid  him  in 
mastering  the  principles  of  his  pro- 
fession; the  hiwyer  is  expected  to 
study  his  law  boolcs,  and  the  physi- 
cian his  medical  books,  and  all  of 
these  are  expected  to  combine  real 
practice  with  study  before  they  are 
proficient  or  can  be  regarded  as  pro- 
ficient in  their  respective  professions. 
Farming,  which  is  so  much  of  a 
science  so  far  as  a  knowledge  of  its 
principles  is  concerned  and  so  much 
of  a  business  so  for  its  actual  suc- 
cessful prosecution  is  concerned, 
should  likewise  be  studied  and  prac- 
ticed by  those  who  engage  in  it, 
and  in  this  study  and  practice  books 
on  farming  by  recognized  authorities 
are,  of  course,  indispensable  in  the 
proper  acquirement  of  a  scientific  and 
practical  acquaintance  with  agricul- 
ture. If  you  are  going  to  be  a  teach- 
er, be  a  good  one;  if  you  are  going 
to  be  a  lawyer,  study  to  be  a  good 
one;  if  you  are  going  to  be  a  doctor, 
be  a  good  one;  understand  your  bus- 
iness; if  you  are  going  to  be  a  farm- 
er be  a  good  one;  master  the  prih-" 
ciples  of  farming  and  magnify  farm 
life. 

Never  before  were  there  so  many 
books  or  so  many  really  helpful 
books  on  agriculture  and  the  differ- 
ent departments  of  farming — books 
that  prove  themselves  worthy  of  their 
subject.  Take,  for  instance,  "The 
Principles  of  Agriculture,"  by  Prof. 
L.  H.  Bailey,  of  Cornell  University. 
This  is  a  book  written  ten  years  ago 
to  aid  those  farmers  or  students 
"who  know  how  to  use  their  eyes." 
It  is  a  serious  but  simple  work,  con- 
tains 300  pages,  and  costs  $1.25. 
While  the  name  falls  upon  the  aver- 
age ear  with  a  sort  of  dry  and  mat- 
ter-of-fact sound,  the  book  itself,  with 
Its  clear  print,  good  arrangement, 
interesting   style,    and   instructive   il- 


•THE  PRINCIPLES  ciF  AGRICULTURE:  A 
Text-book  for  Schools  and  Rural  Societies. 
By  L.H.Bailey,  Cloth,  fourteenth  edition, 
300  pasea.  Price  81.25  net.  The  Macmlllan 
Company,  Xew  York. 

SOILS  AXD  FERTILIZERS.  By  Harry  Sny- 
der. B.  .S..  Professor  of  .Vprlcultural  chem- 
istry and  Soils.  University  of  Minnesota. 
Cloth,  third  edition,  ?,-50  pages.  Price  81.2.5 
net.    The  Macmlllan  Company,  Xew  ^'ork. 

PR.\CTICAL  F.ARMIXO.  A  Plain  Book  on 
Treatment  of  the  Soli  and  Crop  Production; 
especially  designed  for  everyday  use  of  far- 
mers and  agricultural  students.  By  AV.  F. 
Massey.  Cloth,  ;'.23  paee.s.  Price  81.50  net. 
The  Outing  Publishing  Company,  New  York. 

AMERICAX  POULTRY  CULTURE:  A  Com- 
plete Handbook  of  Practical  and  Profitable 
Poultry  Keeping  for  the  great  army  of  be- 
ginners and  small  breeders.  By  R.  B  .Sando. 
Cloth,  Illustrated,  2%  pages.  Price  il.bO  net. 
The  Outing  Publishing  Company.  Xew  York. 


lustrations,  is  not  only  far  from  being 
dull  or  prosy,  but  it  reaches  a  long 
way  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  has 
stood  the  test  of  ten  years  of  use 
and  grown  in  popularity.  In  that 
period  Bailey's  "Principles  of  Agri- 
culture" was  reprinted  thirteen  times 
by  its  publishers,  and  a  fourteenth 
printing  is  Just  from  the  press,  to 
meet  the  demand   for  the  book. 

*  *    * 

Another  book,  useful  either  as  a 
text  book  for  schools  or  for  reading 
by  the  progressiv  farmer  or  rural 
teacher,  that  has  stood  the  test  of  a 
decade,  is  "Soils  and  Fertilizers,"  by 
Professor  Harry  Snyder,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.  It  has  been 
two  or  three  times  revised  and  en- 
larged, and  a  new  edition  is  not  long 
off  of  the  presses.  How  to  man&ge 
the  soil  and  to  preserve  and  even 
improve  its  fertility  while  it  is  pro- 
ducing profitable  crops,  is  a  matter 
of  the  highest  importance  to  farmers 
the  world  over  and  of  particularly  ur- 
gent importance  in  every  Southern 
community.  The  physical  and  chem- 
ical properties  of  the  soil,  the  value 
and  composition  of  the  different  ma- 
nures and  fertilizers,  food  require- 
ments of  the  different  crops,  plowing 
and  preparation  for  crops,  rotation 
of  crops,  and  conservation  of  soil  fer- 
tility— all  these  subjects  receive  clear 
and  authoritative  treatment. 

*  *    * 

Some  of  the  most  valuable  of  the 
newer  books  on  agricultural  subjects 
have  been  issued  by  the  Outing  Pub- 
lishing Company,  of  New  York.  Two 
of  these  should  be  mentioned  here. 
"Practical  Farming,"  by  Prof.  W.  F. 
Massey,  was  written  by  an  author 
whose  name  is  a  household  word  in 
every  progressive  farming  community 
of  the  South.  He  could  have  called 
his  book  a  "Treatise  on  Agronomy" 
and  kept  up,  as  he  intimates,  with 
the  phraseology  of  the  day;  but  this 
he  properly  put  aside  in  favor  of  the 
more  sensible  name  of  "Practical 
Farming."  Beginning  with  the  soil. 
Prof.  Massey  treats  in  his  entertain- 
ing style  of  its  character  and  life,  of 
tillage  and  its  purposes,  of  crop  rota- 
tion, on  which  he  is  an  acknowledged 
authority,  of  the  successful  growing 
of  the  several  crops  of  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  cotton,  tobacco,  Irish  potatoes 
and  hay.  an  entire  chapter  being  de- 
voted to  each.  Of  course  the  "apostle 
of  the  cowpea"  (as  Prof.  Massey  is 
called  by  many  of  his  warm  admir- 
ers)    would    not    omit    his    favorite 


legume  in  any  book  on  practical 
farming,  and  in  the  chapters  on 
"Hay"  and  "How  the  Legumes  Aid 
us,"  he  has  set  forth  its  value  as  a 
soil  improver.  This  book  is  design- 
ed for  the  practical  farmer  rather 
than  for  the  college  student;  but 
either  can  derive  the  greatest  help 
from  its  teachings,  for  it  takes  the 
science  of  agriculture  and  makes  It 
easy,  clothes  it  in  popular  form, 
which  should  be  equally  welcome  to 
the  student,  the  practical  farmer,  or 
the  amateur. 

*    «    * 

Another  valuable  book  by  the  Out- 
ing Publishing  Company  was  copy- 
righted this  year  and  is  Just  out, 
hardly  dry  from  the  presses.  It  Is 
".American  Poultry  Culture,"  by  R. 
B.  Sando,  a  practical  poultryman  of 
Potsdam,  Ohio.  It  is  beautiful  in 
print  and  binding,  pleasing  in  illus- 
tration and  make  up.  It  has  265 
pages  of  "reliable  and  practical  in- 
formation on  the  profitable  care  and 
management  of  poultry,"  written 
from  the  standpoint  of  supposing 
that  the  reader  is  an  interested  and 
sensible  beginner.  The  author  tried, 
therefore,  to  make  what  he  calls  "a 
business  book  for  busy  people,"  and 
he  has  succeeded  admirably  in  his 
purpose.  He  tells  how  to  keep  poul- 
try; how  to  build  a  modern  poultry 
house,  yard  and  fencing;  about  poul- 
try fixtures,  incubators  and  brooders; 
about  the  different  breeds,  what  breed 
to  select  and  how  to  start;  how  to 
feed  and  raise  the  chicks;  how  the 
seasons  affect  poultry  keeping;  poul- 
try diseases  and  what  to  do  for  them 
— the  author  tells  all  this  and  in  ad- 
dition has  splendid  full-ptige  illus- 
trations all  through  the  book.  More 
attention  is  now  given  to  poultry 
raising  than  ever  before  if  one  may 
Judge  from  the  amount  of  poultry 
advertising  now  carried  by  the  agri- 
cultural papers  and  popular  maga- 
zines, and  even  by  the  whole  page 
in  the  Sunday-school  quarterlies! 
"American  Poultry  Culture"  is  a 
timely  and  valuable  book. 

These  four  books  on  farm  topics  are 
good  books  for  the  rural  school  li- 
braries and  for  study  in  the  rural 
homes.  And  thither  they  should  find 
their  way. 


I'ublic  Education  in  North  Caro- 
lina.  Vol.  II.  by  Charles  L.  Coon, 
Superintendent  of  the  Wilson  Public 
Schools.  Published  by  the  North 
Carolina  Historical  Commission.  545 
pages. 

Volume  I  of  this  publication  was 
reviewed  in  a  former  number  of 
Education.  Volume  II  completes  the 
period  with  documentary  material, 
embracing  the  period  from  1832  to 
18  40.  It  was  really  in  this  period 
that  the  foundation  of  our  public 
school  system  was  laid,  which  began 
in  1S40.  In  1832  appeared  the 
(Continued  on  Page  17.) 
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THE    HALIFAX    ASSOCIATION. 


Charlotte  is  preparing  for  an  un- 
usually brilliant  music  festival  May 
19th  and   20th. 

The  State  High  School  at  Harmony 
in  Iredell  County  has  an  enroUmpnt 
of  over  200  with  nearly  two  months 
more  of  the  term.  The  commence- 
ment will  be  May  21st  and  2  2nd.  and 
Mr.  W.  A.  Self,  of  Hickory,  will  de- 
liver the  address  on  the   22nd. 

Plans  have  been  made  and  accepted 
for  a  new  dormitory  at  the  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanical  College  at  Ral- 
eigh, to  accommodate  174  students. 
The  building  is  to  be  of  brick,  three 
stories,  and  will  be  located  on  the 
hill  east  of  the  agricultural  building. 

At  the  preliminary  contest  for  the 
Georgia  de'iate  a  few  days  ago.  six 
young  men  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  debated  the  question  of  pos- 
tal savings  banks.  Messrs.  D.  B. 
Teague  and  S.  V.  Grier  won  the 
places  as  representatives  to  debate 
with  Georgia. 

At  Warsaw  Prof,  and  Mrs.  B.  H. 
Tart  gave  a  banquet  to  the  high 
school  seniors  March  2  5th.  The  class 
of  1909  is  composed  of  nine  members. 
There  were  happy  addresses  and  re- 
sponses. Printed  programs  of  the 
evening's  entertainment  were  used 
as  place  cards  and  badges  of  the  class 
colors    were   presented    as   souvenirs. 

Rev.  S.  M.  Rankin  has  completed 
arrangements  for  the  erection  of  a 
high  school  building  in  Alleghaney 
County.  The  site  selected  is  Glade 
Valley  about  six  miles  from  Sparta. 
One  hundred  acres  of  land  have  been 
purchased  and  the  deeds  have  all 
been  made.  It  is  understood  that  the 
citizens  of  Glade  Valley  commun'ty 
have  contributed  about  ?  1,000  to- 
ward the  enterprise.  This  they  did 
in  order  to  secure  the  school. 

Wake  Forest  Commencement  be- 
gins May  19th  and  will  close  May 
2181;.  The  Baccalaureate  sermon  will 
be  delivered  Wednesday  morning. 
19th,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Lynch,  of  Durham. 
Dr.  C.  F.  Aked,  of  Xew  York,  will  de- 
liver the  literary  address  Thursday 
morning,  20th;  in  the  evening  Dr. 
Oscar  Haywood,  of  New  York,  will 
make  the  alumni  address.  The  grad- 
uating orations  and  baccalaureate 
address  come  Friday  morning. 

At  the  Feljruary  meeting  of  the 
Franklin  County  Teachers  in  Louis- 
burg  every  school  in  the  county,  ex- 
cept five,  was  represented.  A  tabu- 
lated statement  from  all  the  schools 
showing  enrollment  and  average  at- 
tendance  was    a   feature,  of   the   pro- 


gram. Out  of  a  possible  3,G09,  the 
white  schools  had  enrolled  3,182  pu- 
pils, a  fraction  over  eighty-eight  per 
cent. 

The  commencement  program  of 
the  Baptist  University  tor  Women 
has  on  it  a  number  of  interesting 
events,  as  follows:  The  baccalaure- 
ate sermon  at  11  a.  m..  May  23rd,  by 
E.  Y.  Mullins,  president  o£  the  South- 
ern Baptist  Theological  Seminary, 
Louisville,  Ky.;  Missionary  sermon, 
by  Dr.  Jno.  H.  Eager,  of  Baltimore. 
Md.,  Sunday  night.  May  23rd.  The 
address  by  Senator  J.  P.  Deliver,  of 
Iowa,  will  be  delivered  at  11  a.  m.. 
Tuesday,   May,   2  5th. 

Rev.  W.  M.  Curtis,  treasurer  of 
Greensboro  Female  College,  is  mail- 
ing a  statement  to  friends  asking 
them  to  contribute  $4,000  to  com- 
plete an  endowment  fund  of  $100,- 
000,  Three  years  ago  Andrew  Car- 
negie agreed  to  give  $25,000  when 
the  sum  of  $75,000  should  be  in 
hand,  and  recently  Mr.  Benjamin  F. 
Duke  offered  to  give  $10,000  when 
the  friends  of  the  college  should  raise 
$65,000.  The  amount  in  hand  now 
is  $61,000,  and  a  strong  effort  will 
be  made  to  raise  the  additional  $4,- 
000  by  the  time  of  the  approaching 
commencement. 


Public  Education  in  Noith  Carolina. 

(Continued  from  Page  16.) 

famous  Caldwell  Letters,  and  for 
eight  years  there  was  a  vigorous  agi- 
tation until  a  system  of  schools  was 
established.  Very  little  has  been  add- 
ed to  the  argument  by  educational 
statesmen  since  1S40.  It  there  is  a 
district  in  the  State  agitating  the 
question  today  and  if  any  argument 
whether  academic  or  practical,  is 
needed,  this  volume  can  furnish  an 
abundance  of  material;  for  there 
were  men  who  were  really  students 
of  educational  in-oblems  in  those 
days.  Since  these  two  volumes  con- 
taining more  than  a  thousand  pages 
have  appeared  it  should  be  an  easy 
matter  to  write  a  history  of  educa- 
tion in  North  Carolina.  The  second 
volume  contains  a  full  index  of  the 
two  volumes,  which  makes  the  ma- 
terial easy  of  access.  It  ought  to  be 
said  here — something  that  has  not 
been  mentioned  in  previous  notices 
of  the  work — that  those  of  our  read- 
ers who  are  interested  in  owning 
these  volumes  should  apply  to  Mr. 
R.  D.  W.  Connor,  Secretary  of  the 
State  Historical  Commission,  Ral- 
eigh, N.  C,  who  has  a  limited  num- 
ber of  sets  for  judicious  distribution 
without   charge   to   the   applicant. 


Halifax-  Teachers  at  Scotland  Neck 
Hold  an  Enthusiastic  and  Largely 
.Attended  Meeting. 

In  Halifax  County  the  teachers 
meet  once  in  two  months.  The  fall 
meeting  was  at  Halifax  in  November, 
the  winter  meeting  at  Weldon  in 
January,  and  the  spring  meeting  at 
Scotland  Neck  in  March.  This  last 
was  the  largest  meeting  the  Associa- 
tion has  held.  Teachers  and  the 
public  showed  great  interest.  Prof. 
C.  W.  Wilson  and  his  Scotland  Neck 
patrons  gave  the  visitors  hospitable 
entertainment  for  the  day,  and  the 
meeting  was  opened  by  addresses  of 
welcome  from  Mr.  Albion  Dunn  for 
the  town,  and  Mr.  E.  E.  Hilliard  for 
the  city  school  board. 

Prof.  R.  H.  Latham  presided.  Prof. 
E.  C.  Brooks,  of  the  chair  of  Educa- 
tion in  Trinity  College,  and  Editor 
of  North  Carolina  Education,  spoke 
on  "the  Real  Teacher,"  impressively 
emphasizing  three  points:  (1)  that 
the  teacher  should  depend  less  upon 
a  slavish  adherence  to  text  books  and 
more  upon  himself;  (2)  that  the 
teacher  should  seek  more  earnestly 
that  improvement  which  comes  from 
professional  association  and  contact 
at  teachers'  meetings,  and  (3)  that 
better  than  "pedagogy"  and  science 
is  a  good  common  sense  study  of 
child  life. 

Mrs.  C.  F.  White  greatly  interest- 
ed the  Association  with  an  account 
of  the  methods  by  which  she  increas- 
ed her  school  attendance. 

"School  Punishment"  was  the  sub- 
ject of  an  interesting  paper  by  Miss 
Minnie  Dunn,  of  Enfield,  while  Miss 
Annie  Fenner,  of  Roatioke  Rapids, 
read  an  instructive  paper  on  "How  to 
Teach  Writing." 

Following  this  was  a  round  table 
conference  conducted  by  the  Count\ 
Superintendent.  Dr.  A.  S.  Harrison, 
on  good  houses,  the  school  census 
and  register.  classification,  play, 
blackboards,    and  so   on. 

In  "The  Teaching  of  Arithmetic  in 
Primary  Grades"  Miss  Sallie  Hyman 
favored  much  concrete  work,  such  as 
counting  and  measuring.  TTie  same 
subject  for  the  grammer  grades  was 
discussed  by  Miss  Ruth  Davenport, 
who  gave  her  plan  for  drill  work  in 
teaching  the  simpler  rules,  and  also 
fractions  and   decimals. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at 
Enfield  in  the  fall. 


North  Carolina  Education,  $1  yeai-. 


The  Jasper  school  near  Conway  in 
Northampton  County,  closed  March 
17  a  prosperous  four  months'  term, 
under  Mr.  C.  L.  N.  Stephenson  and 
Miss  Beulah  Hall.  Mr.  P.  J.  Long, 
the  County  Superintendent,  was  pres- 
ent and  made  an  address  that  so  im- 
pressed the  patrons  that  they  set  to 
work  to  continue  the  school  two 
months  longer.  And  among  the  clos- 
ing exercises,  we  are  glad  to  know, 
there  was  a  spelling  match. 


IS 


XOHTH   CAROMXA   EDrCATlO^J. 


Bottornient  at  S<-otland  Xeck. 

Following  the  meeting  of  the 
County  Association  nt  Scotland  Neck 
on  the  2  0th  of  March,  there  was  an 
educational  meeting  of  the  citizens 
at  night.  Prof.  C.  W.  Wilson,  of 
Scotland  Xeck,  presided.  Addresses 
were  made  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Harrison,  the 
County  Superintendent,  and  Prof.  R. 
H.  Latham,  of  the  city  schools  of 
W'eldon,  and  an  interesting  paper  on 
"The  Needs  of  the  Rural  Schools.' 
was  read  by  Mrs.  C.  F.  White. 

These  talks  were  followed  by  the 
organization  of  an  enthusiastic  Bet- 
terment Association,  of  60  members. 
The  following  officers  were  elected: 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Fenner.  president;  Mrs. 
C.  F.  White,  vice  president;  Miss 
Eleanor  Smith  secretary  and  tre,'is- 
urer. 

After  the  organization  was  com- 
pleted several  letters  were  read  by 
Miss  Addle  Smith  from  teachers  tell- 
ing of  the  improvements  made  since 
the  last  meeting,  which  showed  that 
the  teachers  were  going  right  ahead 
in  the  betterment  work. 

Miss  Bessie  Hancock  was  appoint- 
ed representative  to  the  Teachers' 
Assembly,  which '  will  be  held  in 
Morehead  City,   June  15-17th. 

The  plan  to  raise  $10  for  the 
Teachers'  Association  of  the  State 
was  left  to  be  decided  by  Dr.  A.  S. 
Harrison.  Misses  Minnie  Dunn  and 
Bessie  Hancock. 


The    University   of   Vii'sinia    Suniiiior 
School. 

The  South  is  Just  awakening  to  the 
fact  that  she  has  too  long  neglected 
her  secondary  schools,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence there  is  unusual  activity 
in  behalf  of  high  schools. 

The  South  is  also  rapidly  realiz- 
ing that  in  order  to  train  her  citi-' 
zens  to  profitable  industry  and  econ- 
omic efficiency,  she  must  depart  from 
the  traditional  academic  standards 
and  give  the  sciences,  manual  train- 
ing and  domestic  arts  a  more  promi- 
nent place  in  the  curricula  of  her 
schools. 

The  University  of  Virginia  Summer 
School,  as  shown  by  its  catalogue,  is 
addressing  itself  to  these  needs  by 
providing  instruction  primarily  for 
teachers  and  students  in  high  school 
academies  and  colleges,  and  those 
working  for  professional  certificates, 
and  by  stressing  the  courses  in  the 
sciences.  Model  High  School  Courses 
in  Chemistry,  Physics,  Agriculture, 
Biology,  Manual  Training  and  Do- 
mestic Science  are  offered  and  stress- 
ed in  addition  to  the  usual  profes- 
sional courses. 

The   aim   of  the  school   is   to   pro- 


Foster  Teachers'  Agency 

CnVINCrrON.    GA. 

High  class  patronage  throughout 
Southern  States,  "Yardof  Our  Rec- 
ord" will  convince  you.  No  registra- 
tion fee  required. 


vide   for   the    teachers   of   the   South 


such    facilities    as 
been    offered    only 
schools    of    Cornell, 
vard,  and  Chicago. 


heretofore    have 

by    the    summer 

Columbia.    Har- 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF 
THE  SOUTH 


University  of  Tennessee, 

Knoxville 

EIGHTH  SESSION— SIX  WEEKS 
June  22— July  30,  1909. 

The  largest  summer  school  of  Its  kind  in 
America.  OfTers  the  best  opportunlt.v  tor 
instruction  in  all  subjects  of  Interest  to 
teachers  of  elementary  and  high  schools. 

About  20O  courses,  arranged  in  cycles  of 
two,  three,  and  four  years,  with  directions 
for  home  study  and  reading,  and  credit  for 
work  completed. 

100  instructors,  selected  for  their  ability 
from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

No  charge  except  registration  fee  of  $10. 

.A-nnouncement  ready  about  the  first  of 
March. 

For  furtlier  information  write 

P.  P.  CLAXTON,  Superintendent, 


■f-^i^}?z^Ji^ 


(incorporated) 

CAPITAL  STOCK,  »30,00l). 
DIICIKirCC  WlK-n  voa  thinfc  of  proinpr  W  fsrhoo/ 
DUOl  IN  Coo  "writ.-  for  CHlaiocueancl  Special  H 
fera  of  the  Leadine:  Busineps  and  Shorthand  Schond 
Address  J.  Ii  KING.  President  Kinff's  Business  CollegH 
Baleiirh.  N.  Cor  Charlotte. N.  C. 

We  also  teach  Boolibeepinp.  Shorthand,  Penmansliip 
etc.,  by  mail.    Send  for  Home  Study  Circular. 


EDUCATIONAL   PROGRESS 

IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

During  1908  we  made  shipments  of  school  furniture  and  supplies  into  EIGHTY-SEVEN  of  the  Ninety  Eight 
Counties  in  North  Carolina-TWENTY-TWO  of  the  Forty-Two  Coanties  in  South  Carolina.  The  volume  of 
business  in  several  counties  passed  the  thousand  dollar  mark      This  is  a  remarkable  showing  : 

First,  as  to  the  Educational  Progress. 
Second,  as  to  the  Wisdom  and  Good 
Judgment  in  Equipping  School  Buildings 

We  handle  the  best  and  at  lowest  possible  prices.  Everything  shipped  is  vpith  our  guarantee  to  be  satis- 
factory or  returnable  at  our  expense.  If  QUALITY,  PRICES,  PROMPT  and  SATISFACTORY  SERVICE 
are  considered  we  distance  all  competitors. 

jHst  Received:  Car  Load  of  HYLOPLATE,  Black  and  Green,  all  sizes. 
Car  Load  General  School  Supplies,  Including  Maps,  Globes,  Crayon,  Erasers,  Blackboard  materials,  etc. 

In  Stock  at  Factory,  Trenton,  New  Jersey:     FOUR  THOUSAND  DESKS,  assorted  sizes.     Can  deliver  with- 
in FIVE  to  TEN  days.     Write  for  quotations  and  proof  as  to  the  superiority  of  the  TRENTON, 
We  handle  the  best  lines  of  school  auditorium  seating  and  can  make  quickest  deliveries. 

Write  for  quotations  and  descriptive  circular  matter  on  anything  needed  for  your  schools. 

School  Ftiriiiture  and  Supplies         Raleigh,  North,  Carolina. 
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MAY  SCHOOL  FOR  TEACHERS 

AT  THE 

A.  &  M.  COLLEGE,  RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

MAY  3  TO  15.  1909 

My  Dear  Teacher: 

Why  do  you  not  attend  the  May  School  of  the  A.  and  M.  Col- 
lege at  Raleigh,  May  3d  to  15th?   It  will  be  a  delightful  re- 
creation at  the  capital  city  with  its  many  attractions,  and  a 
wonderful  opportunity  educationally.   Attendance  here  counts  in 
lieu  of  attendance  at  your  local  County  Institute,  at  less  cost, 
and  with  better  educational  advantages.   Accommodation  for  men 
and  women  teachers.   Board  will  cost  you  $2.60  a  week  and  room 
about  $1.00  a  week.   These  are  the  only  expenses.   Write  to  me 
at  the  A.  and  M.  College,  West  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  for  further  in- 
formation, and  reserve  a  room  soon,  since  the  accommodations  are 
limited.  Yours  very  truly,  F.  L.  STEVENS. 


University  Virginia 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 


JUNE  18th 


to 


JULY  31st 


IfLiarge  faculty  of  trained  spe- 
cialists. University  aud  Profes- 
sional credits  gfiven.  Especial- 
ly designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 

High  School  Teachers 

1|Colleg-e  teachers,  Colle^fe  stu- 
dents, Principals,  and  those  pre- 
paring for  College  Entrance  Re- 
quirement,    Delightful  climate 

In  The  Mountains 


HWrite  for  announcement  to  Di- 
rector Summer  School. 

E.  A.  ALDERMAN,  p-  - 

UNIVERSITY,  VA. 


Just  say  "Send  nie  Ediiration  a 
year."  Note  the  new  rates  for  clubs 
now  printed  at  the  head  of  the  edi- 
torial column  on  page  12.  Two  sub- 
scriptions for  $1.50;  three  for  $2.10; 
four  for  $2.60;  five  for  $3.00. 


Send  a  dollar  and  get  North  Caro- 
lina   Education    a    year.        Two    sub- 
scriptions,   $1.50;    three    for    $2.10; 
four  tor  $2.60;   five  for  $3.00. 

FREIE! 

To    Teachers   and  School    Committeemen: 
<  )ur  thirty-two  page  Educational  Pocket  Kal- 
endar  and    Memorandum  Xote  Rook.     Send 
postal  card  request,  stating  location  of  school. 

The  Southern  Educational  Bureau 

RALEIOH,  N.  C. 

BEFORE  DECIDING 

Where  To   Attend    School 

clfaioTo.  Valparaiso  University  'tS°- 

(.iCCKEDITED) 

1  me  o(  the  Largest  Universities  and  Tr.iin- 
ing  Schools  in  the  United  State.s. 

if.I  Departments      ExceUetit  EQuipmrtita 

TEACHERS 

It  you  want  a  a'>o<l  school,  entertainment 
books,   report  cards,   blackboards,    write  lor 
AiJt^ncy  leaflft,  entcrtahiinent  or  .supply  cut- 
itloy,  free,  at  once. 

TE.'VCHEKS'     CO-OPERATIVE    CO., 
Nashville,   Tenn. 

no  Insti-uctor.t      School  the  Enthe  Tear 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time 
Kxpenses  less  than   at  any  other  place. 
( 'alalogue  mailed  free.    Address 

H.  B.  BROWN.  President,  or  0.  P.  KINSEY.  VicePiesident. 

;'.(ith  Year  Opened  Sept.  8,  1908. 

TEACHERS'   BUSINESS   COURSE! 
BY   IVIAIU! 

Certillcates  given  lor  courses  satisfactorily 
completed  by  mail.    Save  time  and  money  by 
beginning  your  course  at  home  rit/ht  note. 
Others  are  succeding  by  iMOfV,   why   not  you? 
For  information,  address 

SUFFOLK  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,     -      ■     Suffolk,  Va. 

WHEREVER    ^"^^°^^^  ^^  conduct- 
ed   throughout    the 
-       ;      civilized  world,  there  will  be  found  the  MON- 
fi'^      ARCH  VlSlBhU—Senef /or  Arl  Ltteraliire. 

The  Durham  Typewriter  Exchange, 


\orth   Carolina  State   Deah'vSt 


502.  503  Trust  Building. 


Durham.  N.  C. 
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Superintendents  &  Teachers 

If  You  Have  Any 
Need  For  a 

Duplicating  Machine 

There  is  Only  One 
Kind  of  Real  Merit 

The  Rotary  Neostyle 

Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet 


We  carry  this  time  of  the  year  a  large 
stock  of  Speakers  and  Dialogues  and  Re- 
citations.    Send  for  list  of  them. 


ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  COMPANY 

RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


The  Tar  Heel  Library 

Songs  Merry  and  Sad 

By  John  Charles  McNeill,  second  edition,  with 
portrait.     Price:   Lluip  leather,  SI. 50  postpaid; 
Cloth,  Sl.OO  net;  by  mail  ?1.06. 

Lyrics  from  Cotton  Land 

By  John  Charles  McNeill,    Illustrated,    with 
drawings  by  A.  B.  Frost  and  E.  W.  Kemble  and 
photographs  by  Mrs.  A.  M.   Kibble  with  por- 
trait and  biographical  sketch  of  the  author: 
also  description  and  picture  of  famous   "Pat- 
terson" Cup.    Price  S1.50  postpaid. 

Toting  Peoples  History  of  North  Carolina 

By  Daniel  Harvey  Hill,  420  pages,  288  illustra- 
tions—written for  a  school  history  and  adopt- 
ed as  such   lor  exclusive  use  in  the  public 
schools.      It  has  such  high  merit  Irom  the 
standpoints  ol  historical  accuracy,  literary 
merit    and  mechanical  execution  that   it  is 
rapidjy  finding  a  place  in  the  public  and  pri- 
vate libraries.    Price  85c.;  by  mail  97c. 

Love  of  Lady  Margaret 

A  story  of  the  lost  colony,  by  W.  T.  Wilson;  a 
stirring  tale,   well  told.     "Attracted  more  at- 
tention during  its  serial  publication. In  the 
Charlotte  Observer  than  any  story  we  have 
ever  published."  says  Mr.  Vincent,   the   man- 
aging editor.    Price  S1.50  postpaid. 

Defense  of  the  Mecklenburg 

Declaration  of  Independence 

By  .lames  H.  Moore.    Places  the  Mecklenburg 
Declaration  upon  a  new  pedestal,  based  upon 
the  absolutely  undisputed  records  and  facts 
unearthed  after  one  hundred  years  of  contro- 
versy.   It  dates  a  new  and  advanced  position, 
at  every  point  Invulnerable  and  unassailable. 
Price  S1.50  net;  by   mall  SI.62. 
Above  at  all  bookstores  or  direct  from 

STONE  &  BARRIINGER  CO..  Pub., 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

__ 

The  North  Carolina 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  College 


CULTURE     ^e    SCHOLARSHIP    k^     SERVICE 


The  State's  College  for  A\omen,  centrally  located  amid  pleasant 
and  healthful  surroundings,  offers  exceptional  advantages  for 
liberal  culture  and  special  preparation  for  professional  service. 

Able  faculty  of  .jfi  vigorous  workers;  iBO  students.  New  build- 
ings and  Improved  equipment  with  enlarged  facilities  lor  comfort, 
convenience  and  safety,  steam  heat,  fire  protection,  sanitary 
plumbing,  hot  and  cold  water;  gas  and  electric  lights,  model  laun- 
dry, local  and  long  distance  telephones.  Central  dining  hall,  re- 
ception halls,  reading  rooms,  library,  music  rooms.  Infirmary  and 
literary  Bociet.v'  halls. 

.Spacious  grounds,  woodland  park,  ample  provisions  for  tennis, 
basketball  and  other  forms  of  athletic  recreation. 

Health  a  prime  consideration.  College  Physician  and  Director 
ol  Physical  Culture — both  women— graduates  of  leading  American 
educational  institutions. 


Degree  Courses 


Four  regular  courses  of  Instruction,  including  work  in  En- 
glish and  History.  Mathematics,  Natural  Science.  Manual  Train- 
ing. Ancient  and  Modern  Languages.  Industrial  Art.  \'oc.al  and 
Instrumental  .Music.  Domestic  Science.  Physical  Culture,  and 
thorough  Instruction  in  the  Principles  and  History  of  Kducation 
and  In  the  Science  and  Art  ol  Teaching.  Reasonable  latitude  for 
specialization  with  choice  of  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of 
P.acheior  of  Arts,  Bachelor  ol  Pedagogy,  Bachelor  of  Science,  and 
Bachelor  of  Music. 


Normal  Department 

Regular  degree  courses.  Special  brief  courses.  Training 
school  of  seven  grades  for  practice  and  obser\ation  work. 

Music 

Newly  organized  courses  in  \'ocal  and  inslrumental  Music 
leading  to  degree. 

Commercial  Department 

Thorough  and  practical  Instruction  In  Shorthand,  Typewrlllng 
and  liookkeeping. 

ManuaJ  Training 

Best  equipped  department  in  the  South.  Elective  courses 
open  to  regular  students  lor  those  who  wish  to  become  teachers  ol 
Manual  Arts. 

Domestic  Science 

Practical  instruction  in  the  arts  pertaining  to  the  home  and 
larally— cooking,  sewing,  cutting  and  fitting,  care  ol  .sick,  sanita- 
tion and  iiousehold  economics. 

Kxpenses  moderate.  Total  for  tuition  paying  students,  SITO.OO 
a  year  lor  free  tuition  students.  $136.00  a  year. 

Fall  Term  Begins  September  15,  1908. 


FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  OTHER  INFORMATION,  ADDRESS 

</.  J.  FOVST,     -    President,    -     Greensboro,  N»  C. 
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FIVE  DEPARTMENTS 

Collegiate,  Graduate.  Engineering.  Law  and  Education 


EQUIPMENTS 
Seventeen  Buildings;  large  Library  facilities; 
well  equipped  Laboratories  in  all  departments 
of  Science;  Gymnasium  with  best  apparatus. 
Expenses  Moderate. 

AID  TO   WORTHY  STUDENTS 

Trinity  College  makes  special  effort  to 
aid  worthy  students  of  small  means  to  secure 
an  education.  During  the  past  year  47  stu- 
dents were  assisted  from  the  loan  fund;  118  re- 
ceived scholarships;  12  received  science  schol- 


arships. This  does  not  include  the  number 
receiving  tuition  as  miniiterial  students  or 
sons  of  ministers. 

LOCATION 

Trinity  College  Park  is  located  on  the 
west  side  of  the  city  of  Durham  and  consists 
of  seventy-three  and  one-half  acres  of  land. 
The  Park  is  under  the  municipal  government 
of  the  city.  It  has  been  laid  out  in  drives  and 
walks  and  otherwise  improved.  There  is  a 
half  mile  of  graded  Athletic  Track  and  large 
space  is  devoted  to  outdoor  athletics. 


FOR  CATALOCrE  AXD  FURTHER  INFORMAT/i  <\,   ADDRESS 

D.  W.  NEWSOM,      -       Registrar,       -      Durham,  N.  C 
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T^  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

HEAD  OF  THE  STATE'S  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 


DEPARTMENTS.— Collegiate,  Graduate,  Medicine,  Law,  Eogineering.  Pharmacy. 

Department  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  A.  B. 


Several  Courses  in  the  Collegia!  e 


EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  University,  has  a  campus  of  48  acres  with  19  buildings,  ex- 
clusive of  residences  and  small  buildings.  Among  the  newer 
buildings  are  the  Bynum  Gymnasium,  the  Chemical  Laboratory, 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building,  the  Library,  and  the  Infirmary.  The  to- 
tal value  of  buildings  and  equipment  exceeds -5800,000.  The  Univer- 
sity has  an  annual  income  of  8135,000,  the  faculty  numbers  80  teach- 
ers, the  number  of  students  enrolled  last  year  was  731. 

THE   NEW  LIBRARY 

A  handsome,  well-designed  building  has  been  provided  for  the 
Lfbrary.  The  cost  when  complete  will  be  about  870.000.  It  is  in 
charge  of  a  librarian,  an  assistant,  and  four  student  assistants. 
The  Library  contains  about  50.000  books  and  there  is  excellent  op- 
portunity for  the  work  of  the  general  body  of  students  and  for  re- 
search and  investigation  on  the  part  of  advanced  workers. 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

This  offers  special  advanced  Instruction  above  the  Collegiate 
Department.  It  offers  56  courses.  Gradttates  of  other  colleges  are 
admitted  without  charge  for  tuition. 


SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCES 

Thorough  courses  in  Chemical.  Klectrical,  Civil  and  Mining 
Engineering,    ("iraduates  easily  secure  good  positions. 

LAW   SCHOOL 

Beginning  with  the  session  1907-1908,  the  Law  School  will  have 
a  special  building.  The  work  of  the  school  will  be  in  charge  of 
three  professors  ;  .lames  C.  MacRae,  Dean  :  Prof.  I,.  P.  Mc<  iehee  and 
Prof.  Thomas  Ruffln.  The  course  is  thorough  and  of  high  grade. 
The  Law  library  is  specially  endowed  and  will  prove  a  most  u.sc- 
ful  adjunct  to  the  instruction  given. 

SIEDICAL   SCHOOL 

There  are  two  departments:  two  years  at  Chapel  Hit!  and  two 
years  at  Raleigh.  These  departments  are  well  equipped,  having  in 
all  23  instructors. 

PHARMACY   SCHOOL 

This  school  has  been  very  satisfactory  since  its  establislinient 
and  stands  hi^h  among  Southern  schools  of  Pharmacy,  Its  gradu- 
ates are  in  great  demand.  Regular  two  years'  cotirse  leads  to  the 
degree  of  Ph.  G. 


The  Fall  Term  Begins  September  9,  1908.    Address 

FRANCIS  P.  VENABLE,     President,     Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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STANDARD   TEXT   BOOKS 


Thompson's  History  of  the  United  States 

A  book  of  exceptional  accuracy  and  literary  charm. 
Adopted  for  use  in  South  Carolina  and  Alabama. 

Hyde's  Two-Book  Course  in  English 

1  he  Hyde  serie.s  has  been  successful  in  twenty-nine  state 
contests.  It  has  won  a  state  contract  every  year  for  the  last 
ten  years,  and  In  many  years  more  than  one. 

Benson  &  Glenn's  Speller  and  Definer 

A  practical  aid  to  vocabulary  building  and  the  mastery  of 
spelling. 

Walsh's  New  Arithmetics 

clear  explanations,  modern  methods,  and  practical  problems. 
This  series  satislactorily  meets  the  needs  o(  progressive 
schools. 

McCorkle's  Old  Time  Stories  of  the  Old  North  State 

stories  o(  North  i.'arollna  history  attractively  told  and 
beautUully  illustrated.    Cloth.    178  pages.    K  cents. 


Wells's  First  Course  In  Algebra 


A  one-year  course,  with  abundant  well-graded  problenis,  and 
clear-cut  proofs.  The  work  in  graphs  is  illustrated  in  colored 
diagrams.    Half  leather;  flexible.    Price.  Si. 00. 


Wells's  New  Geometry 


V  book  that  trains  for  power.  Original  work,  accompanies 
the  demonstration  from  the  beginning.  Pocket  editions, 
riane,  7o  cents.     Plane  and  Solid,  Si. 25. 


Newell's  Descriptive  Chemistry 


Part  I. — Descriptive  and  theoretical,  Si. 00.  Part  II.~lo8  ex- 
periments, 40  cents.    Parts  I  and  II  bound  together,  Si. '20. 

Fisher  &  Patterson's  Physics 

Simple  experiments  with  inexpensive  apparatus  and  a  clear 
and  adequate  treatment  of  fundamental  principles  and  laws. 
190  pages.    tiO  cents. 

Woolley's  Handbook  of  Compositiou 

A  unique  book,  including  a  compendium  of  rules,  with  illus- 
trative examples,  and  exercises  for  practice.  260  pages.  70 
cents. 


Correspondence  Invited 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS, 


Boston 


New  York 


Chicago 


FIVE  CHARMING  BOOKS 

FOR  SUPPLEMENTARY  READING 


STORIES  OF  BIRD  LIFE.     By  Projessor  T.  Gilbert  Pearson. 

One  may  %o  far  and  not  find  a  more  sympathetic  observer  of  birds  than  Mr.  Pearson.  He  knows  birds  as 
few  men  have  uri'  wn  them,  and  he  loves  them  with  a  love  that  warms  every  word  that  he  writes  about  them 
Illustrated.    Price,  t  loth,  (iOc. 

GRIMM'S  FAIRY  TALES.     Edited  by  M.   Winijred  Halibnrton  and  P.  P.  Claxton. 

This  little  book  tells  over  agfain  in  simple  words  twenty  of  the  most  enchanting  stories  to  be  found  in 
Grimm's  collection 

Supplementary  to  the  First  Reader.     12  nio.    Cloth.     144  pages.     Illustrated.    Retail  price,  25c. 

FROM  THE  LAND  OF  STORIES.     By  P.  P.  Claxton. 

A  delightful  little  volume  of  fairy  tales  translated  and  adapted  from  the  German  by  Professor  Claxton, 
Chair  of  Pedagogy,  University  of  Tennessee.  Will  be  found  peculiarly  serviceable  as  a  supplementary  reader 
in  the  first  and  second  grades.     It  is  a  charming  bit  of  work.     Square  12  mo.    Illustrated.    Boards,  loc. 

LIFE  OF  GENERAL  ROBERT  E.  LEE.     By  Mrs.  M.  L.  Williamson. 

The  story  of  a  charming  life  charmingly  told.  For  the  Third  Reader  grade.  182  pages.  Beautifully  illus- 
trated.   Betall  price,  Boards,  25c.;  Cloth,  .?5c. 

LIFE  OF  THOMAS  J.  JACKSON.     By  Mrs.  M.  L.  Williamson. 

In  words  which  little  children  will  quickly  apprehend,  Mrs.  'W  illiamson  presents  a  most  striking  portrait  of 
one  of  the  most  striking  figures  in  the  military  annals  of  modern  times.  For  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  reader  grades. 
248  pages.    Beautifully  illustrated.    Retail  price,  Boards,  30c.;  Cloth,  40c. 


ATLANTA 


B.    F.    JOHNSON    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 

RICHMOND 


DALLAS 
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EDUCATIONAI.     PRESS     ASSOCIA- 
TION  OF   AMERICA. 

President — John  MacDonald,  To- 
peka,  Kan. 

Vice-President  —  Henry  G.  WH- 
llams,  Athens,   Ohio. 

Secretary — J.  W.  Walker,  Indian- 
apolis. Ind. 

Treasurer — S.  Y.  Gillan,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Executive  Committee — Howard  A. 
Gass,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  and  Geo. 
L.  Towne,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

MEMBERS. 

American  Education.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

American  Journal  of  Education, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

American  Primary  Teacher,  Bos- 
ton. Mass. 

American  School  Board  Journal, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Arkansas  School  Journal,  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 

Association  Review,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Canadian  Teacher,  Toronto,  Can. 

'Colorado  School  Journal,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Educator  -  Journal,  Indianapolis. 
Ind. 

Florida  School  Exponent,  Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 

Journal  of  Education,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Kindergarten  -  Primary  Magazine, 
New  York  City. 

Louisiana  School  Review,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

Moderator-Topics.  Lansing.   Mich. 

Missouri  School  Journal,  Jefferson 
City,  Mo. 

Midland  Schools,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Mississippi  School  Journal,  Jack- 
son, Miss. 

Nebraska  Teacher,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION. 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Ohio  Teacher,  Athens,  Ohio. 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  Lan- 
caster, Pa.  * 

Popular  Educator,  Boston,  Mass. 

Primary   Education,   Boston,   Mass. 

Rocky  Mountain  Educator. 

School  and  Home  Education, 
Bloomlngton,  111. 

School  Bulletin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

School  Education,  Minneapolis. 
Minn. 

School  Journal,  New  York,  N.  Y 

School  News,  Taylorsville,  111. 

School  Science  and  Mathematics, 
Chicago. 

Southern  School  Journal,  Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

Texas  School  Journal,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Texas  School  Magazine.  Dallas, 
Tex. 

Western  School  Journal.  Topeka. 
Kans. 

Western  Teacher,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education, 
Madison,  Wis. 


I  Important  New  Books  For  Teachers  | 

THE  STUDY  OF  NATURE  \ 

By  Samuel  Christian  Schraucker.  A.  M.,  Ph-  D.  ^ 

Of  West  Chester  (Pa.)  State  Xoniial  School  % 

The  avithor,  with  rare  insight  and  skill,  has  here  given  to  teachers  in  orderi.v  arra.v  s\ich  \ 

typical  exercises  and  such  appreciative  interpretation  of  the  things  in  our  ^ 

common  environment  as  to  make  delightful  the  in-  \ 

terpreting  of  nature  to  a  child.  J 

Illustrated  in  Color  and  Line.     12ino.  Cloth,  $1.25.  i 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROCESS  i 

By  Arthur  Gary  Fleshman  \ 

Pedagogy  and  Training.  State  Normal  School.  Slippery  Rock,  Pa.  ^ 

The  author  has  had  an  extended  discipline  in  the  theory  and  the  practice  of  educational  ^ 

things,  aud  presents  in  this  volume  his  best  thought  as  guidance  for  those  i 

wlio  possess  tlie  linnger  to  know  the  meaning  of  every  act  of  S 

the  teacher  in  terms  of  purpose  and  in  formula  of  law.  S 

12mo.  Cloth,  $1.25  < 

TEXT-BOOKS  OF  MERIT  I 

CULtiER'S  FIRST   BOOK  IN  PHYSICS.  ^ 

A  simple,  practical  text-book  adai>tcd  to  the  needs  and  the  comprehension  of  the  pupils  ji 

of  the  grammar  grades.     Numerous  interesting  experiments  are  given.  ^ 

CULLER'S  TEXT-  BOOK  OF  PHYSICS.  i 

Written  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  pupils  in  High  Schools  and   Academies.  \ 

The  volume  is  fully  up-to-date  in  every  respect,  ond  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  au-  \ 

thor's  long  and  successful  experience  in  teaching  the  subject.  J 

By  J.  A.  iTi.LER,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Miami  University.  <  txford.  i  »hio  J 

Indispensable  to  Every  School  Library.  5 

LIPPINCOTT'S  NEW  GAZETTEER  i 

Kdited  by  Aiiuelo  Heilpriu  and  Louis  Heilprin.    A  (ieographlcal  dictionary  ol  the  world  t 

giving  an  accurate  picture  of  every  corner  of  the  globe  in  Its  minutest  < 

details  as  it  exists  in  the  20th  century.  r 


Over  2,000 
net;    patent 


pages, 
index, 


quarto.      Sheep,    $10.00 
50    cents    extra. 


net;    half   Russia,   $12.50 


Send  for  Large  Descriptive  Circular 


I     Publishers    J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT   COMPANY,    Philadelphia    \ 


RIVERSIDE    LITERATURE    SERIES 

Its  annual  circulation  is  now  over  1,200,000. 

It  contains  more  copyrighted  material  than  any  other  literature  series  for  school  and 
college  use. 

It  contains  the  only  authorized  school  editions  of  Longfellow,  Whittier, 
Hawthorne,  Lowell,  Holmes,  Emerson,  and  other  American  authors. 

It  is  used  in  every  State,  Territory,  and  Dependency  of  tlie  United  States,  in  all   the  Provinces  of 
Canada,  and  in  many  foreign  countries. 

Prices;  25  cents,  linen,  or  15  cents,  paper,  for  each  of  1 60  vol- 
umes ;  30  to  75  cents  for  each  of  40  volumes. 

Free  to  Teachers  :  An  ilhistrated  catalogue  (50  pages),  with  complete  tables 
of  contents.    Over  50,000  copies  of  this  catalogue  are  annually  distributed  to  teachers. 

HOUGHTON    MIFFLIN   COMPANY 


Boston 


New  York 


Chicago 


\A/ A  N  T  E  D  I 

100    Teachers   To   Take  Our  FKEE  Correspondence    Course 

Also  our  Special  Teachers'  Training  Course.  We  guarantee  to  prepare  you  to  earn 
Su  to  810  more  per  monni  than  you  now  earn.  HFor  full  Information  write  Twin  City 
Business  College,  Wl<ist  m-Salem,  .Southern  Business  College.  Wilmington,  or  the  Gate 
City  Business  Colkge,  (ireensboro.  N.  0.  The  South's  Greatest  Schools  of  Business. 
All  owned  aud  operated  by  the  Southern  Commercial  School  and  .\udlt  Co. 
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Just  Published 

SONGS  OF  SEASONS 

By  MARY  BEST  JONES 
Director  of  Music  in  the  Hemenway  School,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Price,  25  cents 

"No  sooner  had  our  eyes  run  down  a  column  of  the  index  and  glanced  over  a  few  pages  of 
this  new  book  than  we  felt  like  exclaiming,  '  Hurrah  !  Here  it  is—  a  song  book  for  North  Caro- 
lina Schools ! '  Music  and  melody  and  singing — how  they  add  to  the  joy  of  school  days  and  to 
the  delight  of  school  work  !  And  if  the  music  and  songs  are  just  what  you  want,  then  all  the 
greater  is  the  joy  of  making  melody  with  them. 

"  If  you  are  teaching  in  a  North  Carolina  school,  this  new  book,  by  Miss  Mary  Best  Jones, 
of  Wilmington,  contains  the  songs  you  want  to  sing.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  in  it  both  '  The 
Old  North  State,'  and  '  Ho  !  for  Carolina ' — words  and  four-part  music  for  both  of  these  stirring 
songs.  This  is  the  first  time,  so  far  as  we  know,  that  both  of  these  fine  pieces  of  patriotic  mel- 
ody have  been  accessible  to  North  Carolina  schools  in  a  book  of  this  kind.  This  alone  is  some, 
thing  to  be  proud  of  in  this  new  collection  of  school  songs. 

"  But  the  book  is  praiseworthy  in  other  respects.  It  contains  also  '  America,'  '  Dixie,'  '  The 
Star  Spangled  Banner,'  '  The  Homespun  Girl,'  'Bonnie  Blue  Flag,'  and  other  patriotic  songs. 
It  is  to  be  accounted  good  fortune  that  all  these  may  now  be  had  in  a  single  collection.  And 
then,  there  are  those  matchless  melodies  about  which  ten  thousand  tender  memories  hang,  like 
'  Home,  Sweet  Home,'  '  The  Old  Folks  at  Home,'  and  'My  Old  Kentucky  Home' — these,  too, 
both  words  and  music,  are  to  be  found  in  this  excellent  collection.  Songs  in  lighter  vein  and 
merrier  mood  are  not  neglected.  '  The  Bumblebee's  Party,' '  The  Three  Blind  Mice,'  and  '  Little 
Cherry  Blossom  '  will  greatly  please  the  little  folks. 

"  For  morning  or  evening  exercises  a  number  of  hymns  are  provided,  and  the  religious  ele. 
ment  in  such  exercises  has  not  been  overlooked.  '  Awake,  My  Soul,'  '  Jerusalem,  the  Golden,' 
'  Joy  to  the  ^'orjd,'  '  Onward  Christian  Soldiers,'  '  Lead  Kindly  Light,'  are  some  of  the  '  psalms, 
hymns,  and  spiritual  songs  '  which  lend  completeness  to  this  welcome  book  of  school  songs. 

"  Welcome  is  not  used  amiss.  The  appearance  of  such  a  book  is  a  happy  circumstance  for 
North  Carolina  sc'^ooU.  We  are  glad  that  the  author  cherished  such  an  idea  and  has  given  it 
expression  with  su  h  fine  skill.  We  are  glad  that  the  publishers  have  made  such  an  attractive 
book.  If  you  are  a  teacher  or  a  superintendent,  read  the  advertisement  on  the  last  page  of  this 
number  of  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION  and  then  arrange  somehow  or  somehow  else  to 
get  a  supply  of  these  books  for  your  school  before  the  commencement  season  comes." — North 
Carolina  Education^  February^  igog. 


Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  price 


AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY 
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"W^ELCOME! 

NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY,  JUNE  15-18,  1909 


THE  ATLANTIC  HOTEL 

MOREHEAD  CITY,  N.  C. 

FRANK  P.  MORTON,  Manager 


To  the  me»ibers  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers^  Asse^nbly :  In  the  name  of  tbe  Atlantic 
Hotel  I  bid  you  welcome  to  all  the  delights  of  this  beautiful  seaside  resort.  I  hope  you  will  en. 
joy  in  fullest  measure  the 
rest,  the  instruction,  the  en- 
tertainment and  all  the  di- 
verting pleasures  which  your 
meeting  here  affords.  It  will 
certainly  be  my  purpose  and 
chief  desire  to  make  it  the 
happiest  trip  you  ever  took. 
Here  the  days  are  filled  with 
pleasure,  boating,  bathing, 
sailing,  fishing,  the  delight- 
ful society  of  }our  friends, 
the  sunshine,  and  the  clean, 
pure  air  of  heaven  whipping 
in  ever  from  the  far  off  mid-  ■iUantu-  Hold.  Dfju-liead  Cily,  N.   C  —Asseinl>!y  Hall  on  the  right. 

die  seas;  and  the  nights  are  filled  with  music  and  laughter  and  the  rythm  of  the  graceful  dance 
ai  d  with  the  salt  breeze  pouring  in  and  flowing  about  you  everywhere,  and  with  sweet  rest  and 

deep  sleep  under  the  lullaby  of 


the  soft  singing  seas — it  is  all, 
all  yours ;  come  and  enjoy  it 
all  to  the  content  of  your  heart 
and  the  comfort  of  your  tired 
brain  and  body. 

Elsewhere  the  rates,  direc- 
tions, and  particulars  are  given 
by  Mr.  Connor  and  others.  I 
need  not  repeat  then.  Only 
let  me  bid  you  welcome,  thiice 
welcome  to  the  Atlantic  Hotel 
>/v^  ^nd  the  best  of  everything  we 
have.  Cornea  thousand  strong; 
we  are  expecting  you.     Com- 


Plunging  in  l/ie  Siitf,  Moif/tead^Ci/y. 


mand  me  fretly  during  your  entire  stay  at  Morehead  City,  for  I  am, 

Yours  for  the  happiest  outing  you  ever  had, 


April  30,  1909. 


FRANK  P.  MORTON,  Manager. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION. 


In  preparing  the  progi-am  this  year  tlie  aim  has  been 
to  concentrate  rather  than  to  generalize.  Definite  sub- 
jects and  practical  discussions  rather  than  variety  has 
been  the  object.  It  is  believed  that  the  time  has  come 
for  the  Assembly  to  devote  less  attention  to  the  general 


NORTH  CAROLINA  TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY 

The  Program  of  the  Twenty-Sixth  Annual  Session  to  be  Held  at  Morehead  City, 
N.  C,  June  15-18,  1909  Also  the  Program  of  Departments  and  of  the  Woman's 
Betterment  Association — Officers  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly. 

be  studied  by  the  teachers  and  tested  as  other  pedagogi- 
cal literature  is  studied  and  tested;  and  so  from  year  to 
year  we  can  take  up  and  thoroughly  discuss  the  various 
inaportant  problems  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 

In  the  Department  of  Elementary  Education  all  papers 
will  bear  on  the  one  subject,  "Child  Study,"  in  its  three 
most  important  aspects.  Knowledge  of  the  child  of 
course  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  true  teaching.  The 
most  successful  advocates  are  the  ones  who  study  and 
linow  best  those  whom  they  seek  to  persuade.  So  the 
most  successful  teachers  are  not,  as  a  rule,  those  most 
learned  in  the  text-bool^s;  but  those  who  know  best  the 
l)ersons  being  taught.  But  the  average  teacher  is  too  apt 
to  overlook  and  neglect  this  phase  of  her  work.  Hence 
it  seems  a  timely  subject  to  emphasize  in  our  Teachers' 
Assembly.  It  has  a  logical  connection,  too,  with  the  sub- 
ject for  discussion  before  the  Department  of  Superin- 
tendents. 


-PROF.  THOMAS  R.  FOUST, 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  ol 

Guilford  County,  and 

PRESIDENT   OF  THE  NORTH   CAROLINA 

TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY 

1908— ISOil. 


"whooping"  up  of  interest  in  education,  and  more  to  the 
professional  problems  of  teachers.  Hence  the  selection 
of  three  subjects  of  immediate  and  pressing  importance 
to  be  discussed  in  the  departments,  and  on  which  all  the 
dicusssion  will  be  concentrated.  When  the  papers  are 
printed  and  thus  put  into  permanent  form,  the  sugges- 
tions they  contain  and  the  ideas  and  plans  discussed  can 


J* 

This  subject  is  "Teacher  Training."  The  superintend- 
ent, whether  rural  or  urban,  has  no  more  important  func- 
tion than  this.  It  is  especially  important  in  North  Caro- 
lina just  at  this  time,  in  view  of  recent  legislation,  which, 
u]ion  the  recommendation  of  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  has  opened  a  great  field  for  forward 
work.  But  few  teachers  can  go  to  the  Normal  College; 
the  great  mass  of  them  must  receive  their  training 
through  the  Institute,  the  Teachers'  Meeting,  and  Home 
Study.  The  Superintendent  ought  to  direct  these  activ- 
ities by  some  definite  plan  or  course  of  study,  and  toward 
some  definite  end.  It  is  hoped  through  papers  and  dis- 
cussions by  those  who  have  had  experience  in  this  import- 
ant work,  to  bring  about  a  more  definite  and  practical 
system,  than  we  have  heretofore  had  in  our  haphazard, 
hit-or-miss  plan;  and  to  put  in  permanent  form  sugges- 
tions that  will  be  helpful  to  superintendents  who  are 
interested  in  this  phase  of  their  work.  It  is  the  super- 
intendent's most  important  problem. 

"The  Science  Course  of  Study  in  the  Secondary  School" 
is  another  question  pressing  for  solution.  Every  year 
adds  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  sciences  in  our 
course  of  study.  But  no  subject  in  school  work  lias 
given  rise  to  such  diversity  of  opinion  among  school  men. 
The  whole  subject  is  in  a  hazv  and  unsatisfiir-tni-y  cnndi- 
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tion.      Cannot   the  Teachers'   Assembly   do  something   to 
help  bring  it  into  order? 

The  evening  program  will  still  be  devoted  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  general  educational  subjects.  Several  import- 
ant addresses  will  be  made  at  the  Morehead  City  session. 
Governor  Kit  chin,  President  Hill,  Professor  Graham, 
Superintendent  Foust,  Superintendent  Eggleston,  Mrs. 
;McIver,  are  too  well-known  to  need  any  words  o£  intro- 
dutcion  to  North  Carolina  teachers.  They  select  their 
own  subjects  which,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Mclver's, 
have  not  yet  been  announced. 


At  the  Charlotte  session  tour  standing  committees 
charged  with  special  investigations  were  i  rovided  for. 
If  these  committees  do  their  duty — and  there  Is  no  rea- 
son to  suspect  otherwise — their  reports  will  be  among 
the  most  interesting,  and  certainly  among  the  most  in- 
structive features  of  the  sessions.  They  will  be  continued 
from  year  to  year,  and  It  is  expected  that  their  investiga- 
tions and  reports  will  result  in  far-reaching  results  to  the 
teachers  and  schools  of  the  State.  Certainly  their  op- 
portunities are  great;  It  only  remains  for  the  commit- 
tees to  measure  up  to  them. 

As  usual,  the  Woman's  Betterment  Association  meets 
with  the  Assembly.  What  a  good  example  in  this  re- 
spect the  Association  sets  to  the  other  educational  as- 
sociations in  the  State!  It  is  a  straightforward  business 
association  and  its  program  deals  with  straightforward 
business  matters. 

.•* 

Realizing  that  the  Assembly  comes  at  the  close  of  a 
year's  hard  work  and  that  many  teachers  are  broken 
down  and  need  rest,  the  Executive  Committee  this  year 
have  made  a  program  less  strenuous  than  others  of  late 
years  have  lieen,  so  that  teachers  may  take  advantage  of 
the  splendid  opportunity  tor  recreation — fishing,  sailing, 
surf-bathing,  courting,  etc.,  etc., — which  Morehead  City 
offers.  You  luiow,  don't  you,  what  all  work  and  no  play 
does  to  .Tack'.'  Well,  we  don't  want  to  turn  the  Assembly 
Into  a  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  Jacks.  So  we  are 
going  to  have  plenty  of  good,  hard,  earnest,  serious  worl^, 
but  we  are  not  going  to  let  it  spoil  the  play! 


PROGRAM 

EVENING  SESSIONS. 
Tuesday  Evening,  June  15. 

R:13 — S:30.  Music  by  the  New  Bern  High  School  Or- 
chestra. 

8:30 — 9:00.  Opening  address:  D.  H.  Hill,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly. 

9:00 — 9:45.  Address:  Hon.  William  W.  Kitchin, 
Governor  of  North  Carolina. 

Wednesday  Evening,   June   16. 

8:13 — 8:30.  Music  by  the  New  Bern  High  School  Or- 
chestra. 

8:30 — 9:00.  President's  Annual  Address:  Thos.  R. 
Foust,  President  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assem- 
bly. 

9:00 — 9:4.5.  Address:  Edward  K.  Graham,  Profes- 
sor of  English  Literature  in  the  University  of  North  Car- 
olina. 

Tluirsdiiy   Evening,  .Tune  17. 

8:15 — 8:30.  Music  by  the  New  Bern  High  School  Or- 
chestra. 

8:30 — 9:00.  The  AVoman's  Betterment  Association: 
Mrs.  Charles  D.  Mclver,   Field  Secretary. 

9:00 — 9:45.  Address:  .Toseph  D.  Esrgleston,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Virginia. 


MORNING  SESSIONS. 
AVednesday  Morning,  June   16. 

12:00 — 1:30.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  History  of 
Education  in  North  Carolina:  Charles  L  Coon,  Chair- 
man; AV.  L.  Poteat,  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  J.  I.  Foust,  D.  Matt 
Thompson.     Discussion. 

Thursday  Morning,  June  17. 

12:00 — 12:45.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Profes- 
sional Ethics:  F.  P.  Kobgood,  Chairman;  J.  A.  Blvins, 
F.  P.  Hall,  C.  W.  Wilson,  Anna  Meade  Michaux.  Discus- 
sion. 

12:45 — 1:30.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Teaeh«^is' 
salaries:  R.  J.  Tighe,  Chairman:  Z.  V.  ,Tudd.  H.  B. 
Smith,  Ira  Turlington,  Nettie  Allen.     Discussion. 

Friday  Morning,  June   18. 

12:00 — 12:45.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Course  of 
Study:  .1.  Y.  Joyner,  Chairman;  N.  W.  Walker,  E.  C. 
Brooks,  J.  A.  Matheson,  Mary  K.  Applewhite.  Discus- 
sion. 

12:45 — 1:15.  Address:  How  May  the  School  Influ- 
ence the  Home?  Mrs.  Ellon  B.  Richards,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  President  nf  the  National  Home 
Economic  Association. 


!:00- 


Friday  Afternoon,   June   18. 

-4:00.     Annual  business  session. 


PROGRAM  OF  DEPARTMENTS. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ELEMENTARY  EDICATION. 

Topic:      CHILD  STUDY. 
Wednesday  Morning  .June   16. 

10:00 — 11:30. 
Directions  and  Suggestions  for  Child  Study. 
10:00 — 10:30.      Paper:      J.    H.    Highsmith,    Professor 
of  Pedagogy  in  Walte  Forest  College. 

10:30 — 11:00.  Paper:  Miss  Anne  Wetmore,  City 
Schools  of  Duke. 

11:00 — 11:30.     Open   discussion. 

Thursday  Morning,  Ju"e  17. 

10:00^11:30. 
Child  Study  as  an  Aid  in  Discipline. 
10:00 — 10:30.      Paper:      I.   C.   Griffin,   Superintendent 
City  Schools  of  Salisbury. 

10:30 — 11:00.     Paper:     Mrs.  Ira  Turlington,  formerly 
of  the  City  Schools  of  Smithfield. 
11:00 — 11:30.     Open  discussion. 

Friday  Morning,  June  18. 

10:00 — 11:30. 
Child  Study  as  an  Aid  in  Instruction. 

10:00 — 10:30.  Paper:  Miss  Mary  K.  Applewhite, 
Baptist  University  for  Women. 

10:30 — 11:00.  Paper:  Mrs.  Mariana  Cobb  Gareissen, 
City   Schools  of   Goldsboro. 

11:00 — 11:30.     Open  discussion. 

DEPARTMENT    OP    SECONDilRY    EDUCATION. 

Topic:     SCIENCE   IN  THE   SECONDARY   SCHOOL. 
Wednesday  Morning,  .Tune  16. 

10:00—11:30. 
Science  Course  of  Study   in  the  Elementary  School. 
10:00 — 10:45.      Pa])er:      Z.   V.   .Tudd,    Superintendent 
of  Wake  County  Schools. 

10:45 — 11:30.     Open  discussion.. 

Thursday  Morning,  June  17. 

10:00—11:30. 
Science  Course  of  Study  in  the  Grammar  School. 
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10:00 — 10:45.      Paper:      W.    A.    Graham,    Warrenton 
High  School. 

10:45 — 11:30.     Open  discussion. 

Pi-iday  Morning,  June  18. 

10:00 — 11:30. 
Science   Course   of   Study   in   the   High    School. 
10:00 — 10:45.      Paper:      Henry    Louis    Smith,    Presi- 
dent  Davidson  College. 

10:45 — 11:00.     Open  discussion. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Topic     TEACHER  TRAINING. 
\V<'<liicsday  Morning,  June  16. 

10:00 — 11:30.     The  Teachers'  Meeting. 

10:00 — 10:30.  Paper:  D.  Matt.  Thompson,  Superin- 
tendent of  City  Schools  of  Statesville. 

10:30 — 11:00.  Paper:  A.  C.  Reynolds,  Superinten- 
dent Schools   of  Buncombe  County. 

11:00 — 11:30.     Open   discussion. 

Thursday  Morning,  June  17. 

10:00 — 10:30.      The   Teachers'   Institute. 

10:00 — 10:30  Paper:  J.  A.  Bivins,  State  Depart- 
State  Department  of  Education. 

10:30 — 11:00.  Paper:  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  Professor  of 
Pedagogy  in  the   University  of  North  Carolina. 

11:00 — 11:30.     Open  discussion. 

Friday   Morning,    June    18. 

10:00 — 11:30.     Home  Study. 

10:00 — 10:30.  Paper:  J.  I.  Foust,  President  State 
Normal  and  Industrial  College  for  Women. 

10:30 — 11:00.  Paper:  E.  C.  Brooks,  Professor  of 
Pedagogy  in  Trinity  College. 

11:00 — 11:30.     Open   discussion. 


ANNUAL  MEETING 


Woman's  Association  for  the  Betterment  of  Pub- 
lic School  Houses  and  Grounds  in 
North  Carolina 

Officers. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Hollowell,  President. 

Mrs.  Charles  L.  Stevens,  Vice-President. 


Mrs.   E.  E.   Mofflt,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Mary  K.  Applewhite,  Recording  Secretary. 

Mrs.  Charles  D.  Mclver,  Field  Secretary. 

PROGRAM. 

Wednesday   Afternoon,   June   16. 

3:00 — 4:30.      Reading    of    the    Minutes    of    the    last 
meeting. 

Report  of  the  Recording  Secretary. 
Report  of  the  Treasurer. 
Reports  of  County  Associations. 

Thursday  Afternoon,  June  17. 

3:00 — 4:30.      Reports   of   County   Associations. 
Election  of  Officers. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  TEACHERS' 
ASSEMBLY 

President — Thomas  R.  Foust,  Superintendent  Guilford 
County  Schools. 

Vice-President — D.  H.  Hill,  President  North  Carolina 
A.  &  M.   College. 

Secretary-Treasurer — R.  D.  W.  Connor,  Secretary 
North  Carolina  Historical  Commission. 

Executive  Committee: 

Thomas  R.  Foust,  ex-officio. 

D.  H.  Hill,  es-offlcio. 

R.  D.  W.   Connor,  ex-officio. 

Harry  Howell,  Superintendent  High  Point  City  Schools. 

L.  C.  Brogden,  Superintendent  Kinston  City  Schools. 

J.    R.   Bridges,   President  Presbyterian  College. 

J.  F.  Webb,  Superintendent  Granville  County  Schools. 

Miss  Edith  Royster,  Faculty  of  Peace  Institute. 

R.  L.  Moore,  Principal  Mars  Hill  Academy. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  teachers:  (1)  The  kind  that 
read  their  school  journals,  study  their  profession,  and 
increase  their  earning  capacity,  and  (2)  the  kind  that 
stay  behind  the  times  in  dried-up  schools  on  dried-ui) 
salaries. 


Do  you  want  a  better  position  for  better  pay?  If  you 
are  available  for  a  better  position,  let  schools  and  school 
officers  know  it  by  putting  a  half-inch  advertisement  in 
North  Carolina  Education.  It  will  cost  only  fifty  cents 
an  insertion.  Forty  words  or  less  will  tell  the  story. 
Send  cash  with  copy.  And  send  by  the  20th  of  May  if 
you  \^ish  your  advertisement  to  appear  in  the  June 
number. 
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WHAT  YOUR  RAILROAD  FARE  WILL  BE 

Consult  This  Table  for  Information  About  Your  Railroad  Fare  to  the  Teachers' 
Assembly,  About  Hotel  Rates,  Membership  Fees,  Registration  and  so  on  It  is  a 
Regular  Mine  of  "  Advance  Information." 

Keiluced  rates  return  fare  are  offered  by  the  following 
railroads:  Atlantic  Coast  Line,  Norfolk  and  Southern, 
Seaboard  Air  Line,  and  Southern  Railway. 

Tickets  will  be  on  sale  June  13th,  14th,  15th,  IGth, 
and  17th,  with  final  return  limit  not  later  than  midnight 
of  June   I'Oth. 

The  Southern  Railway  and  the  Seaboard  Air  Line  will 
collect,  in  addition  to  the  price  of  the  ticket,  the  Assem- 
bly membership  dues  of  $2.00,  for  which  a  coupon  will 
be  issued.  To  active  members  who  have  paid  their  dues, 
this   ?2,00   will  be  refunded.     It  «ill  not  be  refunded  to 


any  person  wlio  does  not  liold  the  railway  cOnii>any'8 
coupon. 

J5e  sni'e  to  inquire  of  the  agent  at  yoiu'  station  several 
days  in  advance  whether  lie  lias  I'eceived  orders  to  sell 
till!  special  Assembly  tickets.  If  not,  a.sk  him  to  wire  at 
once  for  instructions. 

In  order  that  teachers  may  be  able  to  calculate  the  cost 
of  a  trip  to  the  Assembly,  fares  from  certain  stations  are 
given  below.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  include 
the  $2.00  membership  fee.  Fares  from  stations  not 
named  herein,  but  which  are  intermediate  to  stations  that 
are  named,  will  be  the  same  as  the  fare  from  the  next 
more  distant  station  from  which  the  fare  is  shown. 


From —  Fare. 

♦Aberdeen,  via  S.  A.  L $10.70 

Ahoskie,   via   Goldsboro 7.90 

Ahoskie,  via  Kinston 6.50 

*Apex.  via  S.  A.   L 9.50 

*Asheboro,   via   So.  Ry 12.70 

*Asheville,  via  So.   Ry IS. 70 


Elizabeth  City,  via  N.  &  S. .  .  .  6.70 

*Elkin,  via  So.  Ry 14.50 

Elm  City,  via  Goldsboro 5.9  0 

Elm  City,  via  Kinston 5.30 

Elrod,  via  Goldsboro 8.90 

Enfield,  via  A.  C.  L 6.30 

Eure,  via  Goldsboro 8.30 


Rear  View  of 

Atlantic    Hotel, 

Morehead 

City, 

as  seen  from 

Pavilion 
at  the  Wharf. 


Atkinson,   via  Xew  Bern G.IO 

Aulander,   via   Goldsboro 7.50 

Aulander,  via   Kinston C.30 

Bayboro,  via  .X.  &  S 2.30 

Belhaven,   via  X.  &  S 6.30 

Bethel,   via   Goldsboro 6.10 

Bethel,   via   Kinston 4.70 

*Biltmore,  via  So.  Ry IS. 70 

*Brevard.  via  Asheville 20.50 

Burgaw,  via  A.  C.  L 8.50 

*Burlington,  via  So.  Ry 10.30 

Chadbourn,   via   New   Bern...       9.30 

'Chapel  Hill,  via  So.   Ry 9.50 

♦Charlotte,   via  So.   Ry 14.10 

♦Charlotte,  via  S.  A.  L 14.10 

Chocowinity,  via  N.  &  S 3.10 

Clinton,  via  A.  C.  L 5.50 

Columbia,  via  N.  S 6.10 

♦Concord,  via  So.   Ry 13.90 

Creswell,  via  N.  &  S 5.70 

♦Davidson,   via  So.   Ry 14.10 

Dover,  via  X.  &  S 2.50 

Drum  Hill,  via  Goldsboro.  .  .  .       8.70 

Drum  Hill,  via  Kinston 7.50 

Dunn,  via  A.  0.  L 5.70 

•Durham,  via  So.  Ry 8.90 

Edenton,  via  N.  &  S 5.50 


Eure,    via    Kinston 7.10 

Fairmont,  via  Goldsboro 9.70 

Parmville,  via  X.  &  S 4.50 

Fayetteville,  via  Goldsboro...  7.50 

Fayetteville,   via  Wilmington.  8.30 

Folkstone,   via   New   Bern....  6.50 

Folkstone.  via  Goldsboro.  .  .  .  S.70 

*Forest  City,  via  So.  Ry.    (a),  17.30 

♦Franklinton,  via  S.  A.  L 7.90 

Fremont,  via  A.  C.   L 4.30 

♦Gastonia  via  So.  Ry 14.90 

Goldsboro,  via  N.  &  S 3.90 

*Grahani,  via  So.  Ry 10.10 

♦Greensboro,  via  So.  Ry 11.10 

Greenville,  via  A.  C.  L 3.90 

Greenville,  via  N.  &  S 3.90 

Griffon,  via  A.   C.  L 3.30 

Grimesland,  via  N.  &  S 3.50 

Halifax,    via    Goldsboro 6.70 

Halifax,   via   Kinston 6.3  0 

♦Hamlet,  via  S.  A.  L 10.90 

♦Henderson,  via  S.  A.  L 9,50 

♦Henderson,  via  So.  Ry 10.10 

♦Hendersonville,  via  Asheville  19.90 

Hertford,  via  N.  &  S 5.90 

•Hickory,  via  So.  Ry 15.50 

♦High  Point,  via  So.  Ry 11.70 


Hobgood,   via   Goldsboro 

Hobgood,  via  Kinston 

Hope  Mills,  via  Goldsboro.  .  . 
Hope  Mills,  via  Wilmington.  . 

♦Hot  Springs,  via  So.  Ry 

Jacksonville,  via  Goldsboro.. 
Jacksonville,  via  New  Bern.  .  . 
Jamesville,  via  Goldsboro.  .  .  . 

Jamesville,  via  Kinston 

Kelford,   via   Goldsboro 

Kelford,  via  Kinston 

♦Kings  Mountain,  via  So.  Ry., 

Kinston,  via  N.  &  S 

♦Kittrell,  via  S.  A.  L 

LaGrange,  via  N.  &  S 

♦Lake  Toxaway,  via  So.Ry.(b) 

♦Laurinburg,  via  S.  A.  L 

Leaksville,  via  D.  &  W 

♦Lexington,  via  So.  Ry 

♦Lincolnton,  via  S.  A.  L.  .  .  . 

♦Littleton,  via  S.  A.  L 

♦Louisburg,  via  S.  A.  L 

♦Luniberton,    via   Wilmington 

and    Goldsboro 

♦Lumberton    via    Wilmington 

and   New   Bern 

Mackey's  Ferry,  via  N.  &  S. .  . 

♦Madison,    via    So.    Ry 

Manchester,   via  Goldsboro.  .  . 

♦Marion,  via  So.  Ry 

♦Marshall,  via  So.  Ry 

♦Maxton,  via  S.  A.   L 

Maxton,  via  A.  C.  L 

Maysville,  via  A.  C.  L 

♦Monroe,   via  S.  A.  L 

♦Morganton,  via  So.  Ry 

♦Mooresville,   via  So.   Ry 

♦Mt.  Airy,  via  So.  Ry 

Mt.  Olive,  via  A.  C.  L 

Mt.  Tabor,  via  Wilmington.  .  . 

Mt.   Tabor,  via  Newbern 

New  Bern,  via  N.  &  S 

Oriental,  via  N.  &  S 

*X%wton,  via  So.  Ry 

■'Norlina,   via  S.  A.  L 

♦Norwood,  via  So.  Ry 

♦North  Wilkesboro,  via  So.  Ry 

Oak   City,   via  Goldsboro 

Oak  City,  via  Kinston 

♦Oxford,  via  S.  A.  L 

♦Oxford,   via  So.   Ry 

Pactolus,    via    Goldsboro 

Pactolus,   via   Kinston 


6.70 
5.30 
7.70 
8.50 
20.30 
9.30 
7.10 
7.90 
5.50 
7.10 


5.90 

15.50 

2.90 

9.30 

3.50 

21.30 

10.30 

11.50 

12.30 

15.30 

10.30 

10.00 

10.10 

9.90 

5.10 

12.30 

7.90 

17.10 

19.70 

10.10 

S.IO 

2,30 

13.10 

16.30 

14.30 

13.90 

4.50 

9.90 

7.70 

1.50 

2.70 

15.10 

10.30 

14.70 

15.10 

6.90 

5.10 

9.50 

10.10 

7.40 

5.40 


♦Membership  fee, 
(a)    Via   Marion. 


$2.00,  included. 
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Pantego,  via  N.  &  S 6.10 

Parkton,  via  Goldsboro 8.10 

Parkton,   via   Wilmington.  .  .  .  8.90 

Parmele,  via  Goldsboro 6.70 

Parmele,  via  Kinston 4.70 

Pembroke,   via   Goldsboro....  8.70 

Pembroke,  via  Wilmington.  .  .  9. 50 

^*Pine  Bluff,  via  S.  A.  L 10.90 

Pine  Town,  via  N.  &  S 3.90 

*Pittsboro,  via  S.  A.  L 9.50 

Plymouth,  via  N.  &  S 4.70 

*Raleigb,   via  So.   Ry 7.90 

Raleigh,  via  N.  &  S 6.90 

Red  Springs  via  Goldsboro.  .  .  8.50 

Red  Springs,  via  New  Bern.  .  .  8.50 

*Reidsville,  via  So.  Ry 12.10 

*Rockingham,  via  S.  A.  L. .  .  .  11.10 

Rocky  Mount,  via  Goldsboro.  .  5.50 

Rocky  Mount,  via  Kinston...  4.90 

Roper,  via  N.  &  S 5.10 

Roseboro,  via  Goldsboro 9.70 

Roseboro,  via  New  Bern 7.50 

*Ruthertordton,  via  So.Ry.(a)  17.30 

*Rutherfordton,  via  S.  A.  L. .  .  17.30 

*Salisbury,  via  So.  Ry 13.10 

Saluda,  via  Spartanburg 16.50 

*Sanford,  via  S.  A.  L 9.50 

Sanford,  via  Wilmington  and 

New   Bern 9.70 

Scotland  Neck,  via  Rocky  Mt.,  6.90 

Scotland  Neck,  via  Kinston.  .  5.50 

*Selma,  via  So.  Ry 6.70 

*3helby,  via  So.  Ry.   (a) 16.10 

*Shelby,  via  S.  A.  L 16.10 

Smithfield,  via  A.  C.  L 4.70 

Snowden,  via  N.   &  S 7.10 

*Southern  Pines,  via  S.  A.  L.,  10.90 

Spring  Hope,  via   Goldsboro..  6.50 

Spring  Hope,  via  Kinston...  5.90 

*Statesville,   via  So.   Ry 14.10 

Tarboro,   via  Goldsljoro 6.10 

Tarboro,  via  Kinston 5.30 

*TaylorsvilIe,  via  So.  Ry 14.90 

*Thomasville,  via   So.   Ry....  11.90 

*Tryon,  via  So.  Ry IS. 10 

Tunis,  via  Goldsboro 8.10 

Tunis,  via  Kinston 6.90 

Vanceboro,  via  N.  &  S 2.30 

Wadesboro,  via  A.  C.  L 9.90 

*Wadesboro,  via  S.  A.  L.  .  .  .  11.90 

*Wake  Forest,  via  S.  A.  L. .  .  .  8.70 

Wallace,  via  A.  G.  L 5.90 

*Walnut  Cove,  via  So.  Ry. .  .  .  12.30 

*Warren  Plains,  via  S.  A.  L. . .  10.30 

Warsaw,  via  A.  C.  L 5.10 

Washington,  via  Kinston 5.3  0 

Washington,  via  N.  &  S 3.30 

*Waynesville,  via  So.  Ry 19.90 

Weldon,   via   Goldsboro 7.10 

Weldon,  via  Kinston 6.70 

Wendell,  via  N.  &  S 6.30 

Whiteville,  via  Goldsboro....  9.10 

Whiteville,  via  New  Bern.  .  .  .  6.90 

Whitakers,  via  A.  C.  L 9.90 

*Whitney,  via  So.  Ry 14.30 

Williamston,  via  Goldsboro.  .  7.50 

Williamston,   via   Kinston....  5.10 

Wilmington,  via  Goldsboro..  7.30 

Wilmington,  via  New  Bern.  .  .  5.10 

Wilson,  via  N.  &  S 4.90 

Wilson,  via  A.  C.  L 4.90 

*  Winston-Salem,  via  So.  Ry. .  .  12.30 

Zebulon,  via  N.  &  S 6.10 


Hotel   Rales. 

The  Atlantic  Hotel  will  be  the 
headquarters  of  the  Assembly.  A 
special  rate  of  $2.00  per  day  has 
been  fixed  for  members  of  the  Assem- 
bly. No  person  will  be  allowed  tliis 
i'al.6  except  those  who  hold  iiieiiiber- 
ship  cards  in  the  Assembly.  Trains 
stop  immediately  in  front  of  the  ho- 
tel. Teachers  wishing  to  engage 
rooms  in  advance  should  write  to  the 
Secretary. 

IiiforinatJon  Bureau. 

An  Information  Bureau  will  be  es- 
tablished in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel, 
where  all  members  of  the  Assembly 
will  be  registered. 

Registration. 

The  membership  fee  is  two  dollars 
($2.00)  for  both  men  and  wotaen. 
No  person  will  be  admitted  to  the 
sessions  except  members  of  the  As- 
sembly. Admission  will  be  by  mem- 
bership card.  The  railway  coupon  is 
not  a  membership  card.     It  must  be 


cents  by  addressing  inquiries  to  the 
Secretary;  a  postal  card  will  do  as 
well,  and  will  cost  only  one  cent. 

It  is  better  to  ask  information   in 
advance,    than    to    conii)luin    of    bad 
management  afterwards. 
The  Secretary's  address  is 

R.  D.  W.  CONNOR, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Uo   You  Want  a  Better   Position  for 
Better   Pay? 

If  you  are  available  for  a  better 
position  let  it  be  known  to  schools 
and  school  officers  through  the  col- 
umns of  Noith  Carolina  Education. 
Let  your  advertisement  indicate  some 
such  facts  as  these:  whether  you  are 
a  man  or  woman,  where  your  training 
was  received,  what  experience  you 
have  had,  what  work  (whether  super- 
intendency,  principalship,  Latin, 
mathematics,  music,  primary,  or 
other  grades)  you  want  to  apply  for, 
and  what  salary  is  desired. 

A   half-inch   advertisement    (about 


A  Catch  of 

Mackerel 

at 

Morehead  City 


*Membership  fee, 
(a)   Via  Marion. 


$2.00,  included. 


exchanged  for  a  membership  card 
when  you  register. 

AH  persons  who  are  members  of 
the  Assembly  are  members  of  all  de- 
partments, and  entitled  to  all  their 
privileges,  except  that  participation 
in  the  business  of  the  Assembly  is 
limited   to  active   members. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Assembly 
will  be  published  (if  possible),  and  a 
copy  furnished  free  to  each  member. 
This  has  not  been  done  heretofore; 
but  it  is  now  a  requirement  of  the 
Constitution. 

Social  Features. 

The  program  has  been  so  arranged 
that  ample  opportunity  will  be  had 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  delightful 
social  features  of  this  famous  seaside 
resort — surf  bathing,  fishing,  sailing, 
courting,  etc.,  etc., — without  inter- 
fering with  the  work  of  the  As- 
sembly. 

Further  Information. 

Any  person  desiring  further  infor- 
mation can  obtain  it  at  a  cost  of  two 


forty  words)  is  the  minimus,  and 
will  cost  you  only  50  cents  for  one 
insertion,  a  dollar  for  two  insertions. 

Sign  your  real  name  and  postoffice 
if  you  so  desire.  But  if  you  do  not 
wish  it  known  that  you  are  seeking 
a  new  position,  just  sign  your  adver- 
tisement with  some  name,  letter,  or 
initials  "in  care  of  North  Carolina 
Education,"  and  we  will  forward  to 
you  promptly  all  answers  that  come 
for  you   in  our  care. 

Send  cash  with  every  order. 

Teachers  wanting  schools,  and 
schools  wanting  teachers  may  get  in 
touch  with  each  other  by  advertising 
in  North  Carolin.a  Education,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 


There  are  two   kinds  of   teachers: 

(1)  the  kind  that  read  their  school 
journals,  study  their  profession,  and 
increase   their   earning  capacity,   and 

(2)  the  kind  that  stay  behind  the 
times  in  dried-up  schools  on  dried-up 
salaries. 
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MOREHEAD  CITY  AND  CARTERET  COUNTY 

Some  Things  You  Ought  to  Know  About  the  Place  Where  the  Assembly  Meets 
This  Year— The  First  Point  of  North  Carolina  Land  Ever  Seen  by  Englishmen  Was 
the  Coast  of  Carteret  County  in  1584 — Origin  of  Some  Local  Names — Places  of 
Interest  Near  Morehead. 


The  2  6th  annual  session  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly 
meets  at  Morehead  City,  in  Carteret  County,  North  Car- 
olina. Each  teacher  who  goes  to  Morehead  City  in  June 
should  keep  his  or  her  eyes  open  for  any  information 
about  that  section  of  North  Carolina  that  will  be  profit- 
able in  bis  or  her  work  next  year.  The  following  are 
hints  about  some  of  the  things  you  ought  to  know. 

Geography  of  Carteret  County. 

Carteret  County  occupies  a  long  strip  of  country  south 
of  Craven  County  and  Pamlico  Sound,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  southward  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  southern 
and  eastern  boundaries  of  the  county  are  formed  by  a 
long  line  of  sand  Islands,  or  sand  dunes,  along  the  coast. 

Lying  immediately  along  the  sea  coast,  the  highest 
point  in  the  county  is  only  thirty-seven  feet  above  sea 
level.  Between  the  sand  banks  and  the  mainland  are 
two  narrow  sounds,  navigable  for  small  vessels,  called 
Core  Sound  and  Bogue  Sound.  :\Iorehead  City  is  sit- 
uated on  Bogue  Sound.  Beaufort  is  situated  on  a  point 
between  Bogue  and  Core  Sounds.  The  town  has  a  mag- 
nificent harbor,  the  best  on  the  coast  of  North  Caro- 
lina. On  its  bar  the  water  is  twenty-six  feet  at  mean 
tide.  The  general  direction  of  the  county  is  east  and 
west.  The  prevailing  winds  in  summer  being  from 
south  and  southwest,  blowing  directly  from  the  Atlantic 
over  Beaufort  and  Morehead  City,  make  these  towns  ex- 
ceedingly healthy  and   delightful  seaside   resorts. 

Cape  Lookout. 

The  county  is  protected  from  the  ocean  by  the  narrow 
strip  of  sand  banks  referred  to.  One  of  these  sand  banks 
jutting  far  out  into  the  Atlantic  forms  the  southern- 
most point  in  the  county  and  bears  the  ominous  name. 
Cape  Lookout!      It  is  thus  described: 

"Some  nine  miles  from  Beaufort  inlet  the  coast  line 
makes  a  sharp,  right-angled  bend,  with  Cape  Lookout 
at  the  angle.  From  the  end  of  the  Cape  a  narrow  line 
of  shoals  extends  much  farther  out.  The  cape  and  its 
submerged  continuation  form  a  wall,  as  it  were,  reach- 
ing seaward  for  fifteen  miles.  Cape  Lookout  itself  is  so 
shaped  as  to  form  a  bay,  a  quiet  and  beautiful  sheet  of 
water.  Lookout  Bight. 

The  United  States  Government  maintains  a  magnificent 
lighthouse  on  Cape  Lookout. 

Industries  of  Carteret  County. 

The  chief  industry  in  Carteret  County  is  fishing.  There 
are  a  greater  variety  of  food  fish  in  the  waters  of  Car- 
teret than  in  any  other  sections  of  the  same  area  in  the 
L'nited  States.  The  report  of  the  Geological  Survey  on 
"Fishes  of  North  Carolina,"  says:  "The  salt-water  fish 
of  North  Carolina  are  well-known,  chiefly  as  a  result  of 
observation  and  collections  made  at  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Beaufort.  Beaufort  has  long  been  a  favorite  place  of 
resort   for    persons   interested    in    ichthyology    and   other 

branches  of  zoology The  seining  that  has  been 

carried  on  at  Cape  Lookout  has  been  extremely  interest- 
ing and  successful The  fishermen  and  fish  deal- 
ers of  Beaufort  and  Morehead  have  supplied  interesting 
specimens  and  useful  information  which  has  contributed 
to  the  completeness  of  our  knowledge  of  the  salt-water 
fishes  of  the  State." 

-Another  industry  in  which  the  people  engage  is  whal- 
ing. At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  these  hugh  monsters 
of  the  "vasty  deep"  visit  the  shores  of  North  Carolina 
and  are  frequently  seen  and  caught  off  Morehead  and 
Beaufort.     In  the  State  Museum  at  Raleigh  is  the  skele- 


ton of  a  tremendous  whale  killed  a  few  years  ago  at 
Beaufort.  It  is  50  feet  in  length;  weighed  100  tons; 
produced  50  barrels  of  oil  and  700  pounds  of  whale- 
bone. Another  whale  recently  killed  off  Beaufort  will 
soon  be  placed  in  the  Museum. 

An  Important  Historical  Event. 

Carteret  County  was  the  scene  of  earliest  known  his- 
torical event  in  the  history  of  North  Carolina.  The  first 
point  of  land  in  North  Carolina  seen  by  Englishmen  was 
in  this  county.  This  was  in  1584.  On  the  27th  of  April 
in  that  year  the  two  explorers,  Philip  Aniadas  and  Arthur 
Barlow,  sent  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  explore  the  coast 
of  North  America  and  select  a  place  for  a  colony,  set 
sail  from  England.  A  voyage  of  sixty-seven  days 
brought  them  on  July  2nd,  as  they  said,  to  "shole  water, 
wher  we  smelt  so  sweet,  and  so  strong  a  smel,  as  if  we 
had  bene  in  the  midst  of  some  delicate  garden  abound- 
ing with  all  kinde  of  odoriferous  flowers,  by  which  we 
were  assured,  that  the  land  could  not  be  farre  distant: 
and  keeping  good  watch,  and  bearing  but  slacke  saile, 
the  fourth  of  the  same  moneth  we  arrived  upon  the 
coast,  which  we  supposed  to  be  a  continent  and  firme 
land." 

This  was  the  coast  of  Carteret  County.  What  a  strik- 
ing coincidence  that  the  first  Englishman  to  arrive  upon 
our  coast  reached  it  on  the  fourth  day  of  July! 

"We  sayled  along  the  same,"  they  said,  "a  hundred 
and  twentie  English  miles  before  we  could  find  any  en- 
trance, or  river  issuing  into  the  sea.  The  first  that  ap- 
peared unto  us,  we  entred,"  and  took  possession  "in  the 
right  of  the  Queenes  most  excellent  Majestie,  as  rightfull 
Qiieene  ,and  Princesse  of  the  same." 

Thus  off  the  coast  of  Carteret  County  Englishmen 
first  caught  sight  of  the  Old  North  State,  and  on  the  sand 
banks  that  guard  our  eastern  shores  the  English  race  laid 
its  first  firm  grasp  on  the  North  American  continent. 
How  unconscious  were  those  obscure  English  sailors  that 
they  were  enacting  one  of  the  great  scenes  in  the  world's 
history!  More  than  three  hundred  years  have  passed, 
yet  even  we,  after  all  the  tremendous  results  that  have 
followed  in  their  train,  cannot  yet  fully  appreciate  the 
vast  significance  of  that  simple  ceremony,  for  then  and 
there,  on  the  North  Carolina  coast,  men  of  the  English 
race  first  set  foot  on  American  soil  with  a  view  to  jjer- 
manent  possession.  This  was  the  opening  event  in  the 
history  of  the  United  States. 

The  Formation  of  Carteret  County. 

Carteret  is  one  of  the  oldest  counties  in  North  Ciro- 
llna.  Originally  the  province  was  divided  into  two  coun- 
ties, Albemarle  and  Bath.  These  in  turn  were  sub-divid- 
ed into  precincts,  such  as  Chowan,  Currituck,  Pasquo- 
tank, and  others.  In  1772  Carteret  was  formed  as  one 
of  the  precincts  of  Bath  County.  A  few  years  later 
.\ll)emarle  and  Bath  were  abolished  as  counties  and  the 
precincts  themselves  were  called  counties. 

Origin  of  the  Name. 

In  an  address  delivered  at  Beaufort  in  1901,  Chief  Jus- 
tice Walter  Clark  said:  "Eight  centuries  and  a  half  of  Eng- 
lish history  are  inextricably  interwoven  in  the  very  names 
of  your  county  and  city.  On  the  shores  of  France,  where 
the  loud  waves  of  the  British  Channel  lash  the  shores, 
there  lies  the  town  or  village  of  Carteret  Prom  thence 
came  the  name  of  your  historic  county.  As  the  steamer 
speeds  from  St.  Malo  in  France  to  Southampton,  the 
passenger  standing  on  deck  sees  to  the  right,  on  a  tall 
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cliff,  the  little  village  of  Carteret,  containing  only  some 
500  inhabitants  to-day.  Its  aspect  faces  the  setting  sun, 
for  at  that  point  the  French  coast  runs  for  many  miles 
nearly  north  and  south.  Looking  further  down  the 
coast  to  the  right,  near  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  is  the 
smoke  of  a  larger  town  of  some  10,000  or  12,000  people 
which  for  near  1,000  years  has  borne  the  name  of  Gran- 
ville. Still  further  south,  about  100  miles  as  the  crow 
flies,  down  in  the  heart  of  that  pleasant  land  of  France, 
in  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Loire,  between  two  swift 
rolling  streams,  lies  the  town  of  Beaufort.  From  thence 
comes  the  name  of  this  second  Beaufort,  this  fair  town 
which  lies  around  us." 

When  William  the  Conqueror  landed  in  England,  in 
his  army  were  the  owner  of  the  little  village  of  Carteret, 
and  the  Lord  of  Granville.  They  shared  in  Duke  Wil- 
liam's good  fortune  and  became  great  nobles  in  Eng- 
land. Among  the  descendants  of  the  former  was  Sir 
George  Carteret  who  in  1663  became  one  of  the  Lord's 
Proprietors  of  Carolina.  Many  years  after  the  Norman 
Conquest,  the  English  invaded  France  and  conquered  a 
large  portion  of  the  country.  By  this  conquest  the  Duke 
of  Lancaster  acquired  the  town  of  Beaufort  as  a  part  of 
his  share.  From  him  was  descended  the  Duke  of  Beau- 
fort who  also  became  a  Lord  Proprietor  of  Caro- 
lina. Thus  it  came  about  that  when  the  new  pre- 
cinct was  formed  in  the  wild  woods  of  Carolina  in  1722 
it  was  given  the  name  of  the  little  French  village;  and 
when  the  little  village  on  the  sand  banks  of  Carteret 
County  was  baptized  it  was  christened  with  the  name  of 
the  French  town  in  the  valley  of  the  Loire. 

Morehead  City. 

Morehead  City  does  not  derive  its  name  from  European 
nobility.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Hon.  John  M.  More- 
head,  Governor  of  North  Carolina  from  1S41  to  1845. 
Governor  Morehead's  greatest  service  to  the  State  was 
his  work  in  the  construction  of  the  North  Carolina  Rail- 
road, "the  greatest  of  all  enterprises  so  far  attempted  by 
the  State  of  North  Carolina  in  the  nature  of  a  public  or 
internal  improvement."  The  road  extends  from  Golds- 
boro  to  Charlotte,  via  Raleigh,  Greensboro  and  Salis- 
bury. The  original  plan  was  to  extend  it  to  Beaufort — • 
a  plan  carried  into  execution  by  the  construction  of  the 
Atlantic  and  North  Carolina  Railroad.  Governor  More- 
head  was  the  first  president  of  the  road  and  one  of  the 
prime  movers  in  its  construction.  Hence  one  of  the  ter- 
mini was  named  In  his  honor. 

Places  of  Interest  in  and  Around  Morehead  City. 

Morehead  City  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of  points 
of  interest  and  attraction  to  teachers. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  "old  ocean's  gray  and  melan- 
choly waste,"  which  never  loses  its  interest. 

Just  across  the  Sound,  within  sight  of  the  Atlantic 
Hotel,  the  Assembly's  headquarters,  is  the  town  of  Beau- 
fort. It  is  one  of  the  oldest,  quaintest  and  most  interest- 
ing towns  in  the  State.  It  recently  celebrated  its  two- 
hundredth  birthday.  The  old  cemetery  with  its  magnifi- 
cent live-oaks  filled  with  numerous  nests  of  jack-daws. 
is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  places.  There  is  the 
monument  to  Capt.  Otway  Burns,  commander  of  the 
famous  privateer  Snapdragon,  during  the  war  of  1812. 
surmounted  by  an  old  cannon  taken  from  the  vessel.  Be- 
sides winning  fame  as  one  of  the  country's  naval  heroes 
in  the  second  war  with  England,  Captain  Burns  for  eleven 
years  represented  Carteret  County  in  both  Houses  of  the 
State  Legislature. 

Beaufort  is  connected  with  Morehead  City  by  a  trestle 
across  Newport  River,  the  second  longest  bridge  in  North 
Carolina. 

Separated  from  Beaufort  by  a  narrow  strait,  and  al- 
most within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  hotel,  is  the  United 
States   Wireless   Telegraph   Station.      From   this   station 


wireless  messages  have  been  sent  and  received  for  a  dis- 
tance of  two  thousand  miles. 

The  United  States  Government  also  has  there  a  splen- 
did marine  biological  laboratory. 

The  harbor  of  Beaufort  is  one  of  the  finest  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast.  It  was  in  this  harbor  last  summer  that 
the  battleship  North  Carolina  came  to  receive  the  silver 
service  presented  by  the  State. 

Within  sight  of  the  Assembly  building  are  the  ruins  of 
old  Fort  Macon.  For  many  years  this  was  an  important 
part  of  the  United  States  coast  defense,  but  it  has  been 
abandoned  since  1876.  However,  it  is  still  a  point  of 
great  interest. 

Across  the  inlet,  three  and  a  half  miles  wide,  Shackle- 
ford  Banks  come  to  a  point  just  opposite  Fort  Macon. 
These  banks  are  a  curious  place  to  visit.  The  sub- 
tropical growth  is  especially  interesting  to  up-countiy 
teachers,  notably  the  immense  fig  trees,  Spanish  bayonets, 
bamboo  vines,  sometimes  several  inches  in  diameter  and 
a  hundred  feet  in  length. 

Along  this  beach  may  be  found  many  wrecks,  old  and 
new.  Farther  down  the  beach  from  Port  Macon,  the 
United  States  Government  has  established  a  life-saving 
station  at  what  is  called  the  "Hook  of  the  Cape."  Op- 
posite the  life-saving  station,  across  the  "Harbor  of 
Refuge,"  is  Cape  Lookout  Lighthouse. 

Up  the  Newport  River  from  the  long  bridge  and  at  the 
head  of  Adam's  Creek,  a  great  dredge  is  at  work  cutting 
what  will  be  a  great  inland  canal,  forming  part  of  the  in- 
land waterway  from  Norfolk  to  Beaufort.  This  work  is 
being  done  by  the  U.  S.  Government  at  an  immense 
cost.  Through  an  old  canal  the  trip  can  be  made  to  the 
other  end  of  the  new  canal  where  other  dredges  are  at 
work.  This  inland  waterway  is  an  immense  undertaking, 
and  when  completed  vessels  drawing  ten  feet  of  water 
can  pass  through  it  from  Norfolk  to  Beaufort,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  danger  of  Cape  Hatteras  and  Cape  Lookout. 

Westward  from  Morehead  City,  the  encampment 
ground  and  the  Rifle  Range  of  the  National  Guard,  where 
they  practice,  are  interesting  and  attractive  places. 

A  trip  past  Beaufort  through  the  straits,  by  Lenoxville 
and  Marshalburg  and  Harper's  Island,  to  Lechler's  Isl- 
and, will  be  found  delightful  and  will  give  an  admirable 
idea  of  the  water  views  in  that  pajt  of  the  country. 

A  trip  up  Newport  River  and  North  River  will  take 
one  to  various  points  where  the  wild  ponies,  or  "Bank- 
ers," are  found,  the  descendants,  probably,  of  the  little 
Barbary  horses  sent  over  to  Roanoke  Island  by  Sir  Wal- 
ter Raleigh. 

As  all  these  points  are  within  easy  reach  of  Morehend 
City,  wide-awake  teachers  will  carry  away  from  the 
Teachers'  Assembly  much  to  interest  their  classes  besides 
what  is  to  be  gotten  from  the  program. 


Do  You  Want  a  Teacher? 

If  ynii  are  on  the  lonkout  for  a  teacher  let  it  be  known 
through  the  columns  of  Xortli  Carolina  Education.  Your 
advertisement  should  indicate  what  kind  of  teacher  is 
wanted,  what  work  is  to  be  done,  where  the  school  is, 
and   what  salary  will  be  paid. 

A  half-inch  advertisement  (aliout  forty  words!  is  the 
minimum,  and  it  will  cost  you  only  .50  cents  for  one  in- 
sertion, a  dollar  for  two  insertions. 

Sign  your  real  name  and  postofRce  if  you  so  desire; 
but  if  you  prefer  not  to.  then  just  sign  your  advertise- 
ment with  some  name,  letter,  or  initials  "in  care  of 
North  Carolina  Education,"  and  we  will  forward  to  you 
jiromptly  all  answers  that  come  for  yo\i  in   oiii-  ciir''. 

Send  cash  with  every  order. 

Schools  w-anting  teachers  and  teachers  wanting  schools 
may  get  in  touch  with  each  other  by  advertising  in 
North  Carolina  Education,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


That  "Letter  to  YOU  '  on    page    24 — be   sure    to    read 
it;   it  Is  a  business  letter. 
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SOME  REMINISCENCES  OF  THE  ASSEMBLY 

I5,v  y.   p.  HOB(iOOD,  Pi-csideiit  Oxford  Female  Seminary. 


My  membership  in  the  Assembly  dates  from  its  sec- 
ond session,  which  was  held  at  Black  Mountain  Hotel. 
"With  the  exception  of  one  session,  when  I  was  too  sick 
to  go.  I  have  attended  every  session;  and  if  I  were  called 
upon  to  select  the  happiest  days  of  the  year,  I  would  cer- 
tainly select  those  spent  at 

Morehead  Chy 

ill  attfudaucc  upon  the  session  uf  this  great  body  ul' 
teachers.  This  was  an  ideal  place  for  uur  meetings.  J'or 
many  years  the  sessions  continued  through  two  weeks, 
then  through  one  week,  and  later  through  three  or  four 
days.  With  the  coming  of  the  first  warm,  sultry  weather 
in  May,  weary  and  exhausted  with  the  session's  work,  I 
began  to  look  forward  with  pleasure,  almost  a  longing, 
to  the  meeting  at  Morehead  City.  We  had  everything 
there  to  make  our  stay  pleasant.  With  the  exception  of 
a  few  years,  the  weather  was  pleasant.  With  freedom 
from  mosquitoes  and  flies,  with  the  balmy  southwest 
breeze,  the  sails  in  the  afternoon,  surf  bathing,  the  sail 
afterwards  and  the  merry  songs  ringing  out  over  the 
sound,  the  vigorous  appetite  for  flsh  and  other  products 
of  the  sea,  the  restful  feeling,  and  more  than  all,  the 
splendid  company,  what  else  was  there  to  be  desired?  I 
doubt  whether  on  all  the  Atlantic  seaboard  there  assem- 
bled a  higher  type  of  manhood  and  womanhood  than 
that  composing  the  Assembly.  They  were  men  and  wo- 
men engaged  in  high  work,  stimulated  by  the  highest 
purposes.  They  were  there  to  recuperate  their  strength 
and  to  get  all  possible  help  in  their  work.  The  time 
was  well  divided;  the  morning  given  to  Assembly  work; 
the  afternoon  to  recuperation,  nearly  always  on  the  wa- 
ter, fishing  or  bathing  in  the  sound,  swimming  or  going 
to  the  surf;  a  lecture  or  concert  at  night,  and  after  this, 
delightful  conversation  on  the  porches.  There  was  every- 
thing there  to  make  the  occasion  one  of  delight.  Where 
will  you  find  a  better  company  of  men  and  women  than 
that  which  used  to  assemble  at  Morehead — Shearer  of 
Davidson,  Winston  of  the  University,  Taylor  of  Wake 
Forest,  Kilgo  of  Trinity,  Mclver  of  the  State  Normal, 
Pinwiddie  of  Peace.  Clewell  of  Salem,  Scarborough,  the 
State  Superintendent;  Finger,  State  Superintendent; 
Henry  Louis  Smith,  .\lphonso  Smith,  Poteat.  Sikes, 
Carlyle,  Morson,  Denson,  Graham,  the  Holts,  Lewis,  and 
others,  and  elect  women  not  a  few? 

Influence. 

The  influence  of  the  Assembly  in  the  educational  up- 
lift of  the  State  was  most  marked.  The  agitation  for 
the  Normal  School  began  there.  I  remember  well  when 
the  resolution,  asking  tor  a  committee  to  memorialize 
the  Legislature,  was  passed.  And  year  after  year  this 
committee  would  report  lack  of  success  and  would  be 
continued.  Mclver  and  Alderman  and  several  others 
whose  names  I  do  not  now  remember,  constituted  the 
committee. 

The  agitation  for  local  taxation  to  extend  the  school 
tt  mis  began  with  us.  Only  a  few  of  the  elections  held 
for  this  purpose  for  several  years,  carried.  Dr.  Mclver 
s|ioke  in  favor  of  better  supervision  of  public  schools. 
His  plan  was  that  two  or  three  counties  should  join  and 
appoint  a  superintendent  for  his  entire  time.  The  State 
did  not  adopt  this  plan,  but  went  at  once  into  county 
supervision.  .So  Dr.  Mclver  was  building  more  wisely 
than  we  supposed.  And  w^hile  great  credit  is  due  to  our 
Educational  Governor  and  some  others  for  helping  to 
erouse  sentiment  for  public  education,  we  must  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  th=  teachers  of  North  Carolina  are 
entitled  to  the  credit  for  the  great  educational  awaken- 
ing; and  no  small  degree  of  this  credit  is  to  be  given  to 
the  Teachers'  Assembly,  and  to  Colonel  Eugene  Harrell 
who    organized    this    Assembly    and    who    was    for    manv 


years  its  indefatigable  secretary  and  treasurer,  always 
in  good  humor,  always  busy,  always  returning  pleasant 
answers,  always  promising  though  not  always  able  to 
fulfill  his  promises,  of  imperturbable  temper  and  very  de- 
cided organizing  ability.  Most  of  us  have  reason  for 
feeling  kindly  towards  him, 

Some  Debates. 

Occasionally  (he  monutuiiy  was  relieved  by  sliuiig. 
earnest  debates  on  perplexing  iiuestions.  Not  many  of 
these  perplexing  questions  arose;  but  wJ'-mever  there 
was  to  be  a  tilt  between  President  Shearer  of  DavidLson. 
and  President  Winston  then  President  of  the  University, 
the  Assembly  Hall  would  be  filled  and  all  would  be  ])re- 
paerd  for  a  sharp  encounter. 

Some  Great  Speeches. 

There  were  some  great  speeches  and  great  papers  by 
our  North  Carolina  teachers.  Sometimes  lectures  came 
from  other  States;  at  the  same  time  we  had  with  us  many 
men  the  equal  and  some  superior  to  those  imported. 
Men  like  Aldermen,  Mclver,  Moses,  Winston,  Smith,  Po- 
teat, Claxton,  and  others  would  measure  up  to  any  of 
those  from  abroad.  These  distinguished  speakers  often 
disappointed  us.  I  remember  with  what  eagerness  we 
looked  forward  to  the  coming  of  Talniage.  The  ball-room 
which  was  then  used  for  the  assembly  hall,  before  our 
splendid  Assembly  Building  was  erected,  was  packed  with 
people,  I  suppose  a  thousand,  paying  50cts  each,  most  of 
the  proceeds  going  to  Talmage.  He  gave  us  an  old  lec- 
ture which  had  been  published,  abounding  in  stale  anec- 
dotes, and  he  proved  a  bitter  disa])pointnient  to  us  all. 
I  remember  he  closed  his  lecture  with  his  stock  humorous 
remark:  "Come  to  see  me  in  Brooklyn;  but  don't  all 
come  at   once." 

Unifying  Influence. 

AVliile  the  Asseiiibl.\  :iccuiii|)lislie(l  a  great  deal  in  a,gi- 
tathig  for  improvement  in  our  public  school  system,  and 
succeeded  in  estaljlishing  the  Normal  School,  created 
sentiment  for  local  taxation  and  brought  about  better 
county  supervision,  I  believe  it  accomplished  better  re- 
sults by  bringing  teachers  together  and  in  making  and 
cementing  strong  friendships.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  those  were  times  of  stress.  There  was  not  the  most 
cordial  feeling  between  some  of  the  colleges  and  the 
university,  and  a  good  many  private  schools  were 
having  to  close  because  of  the  opening  of  the  public 
graded  schools;  yet  no  feeling  was  allowed  to  come 
Into  the  Assembly,  and  there  was  a  rule  which  was  ob- 
served for  all  those  years  and  is  still  observed,  by  which 
the  Presidents  of  the  Assembly  are  taken  in  alternate 
years  from  public  and  private  or  denominational  schools. 

Losses. 

But  many  of  those  that  we  were  accustomed  to  see 
at  these  meetings  have  passed  away.  Some  have  been 
enticed  into  other  professions,  some  into  law,  some  into 
insurance,  some  into  tobacco.  But  in  the  case  of  all 
there  seemed  to  me  a  great  fall.  Many  new  faces  are 
seen  now  as  we  gather;  and  if  we  should  meet  again  at 
Morehead,  which  1  sincerely  trust  we  may  do  in  the  not 
distant  future,  there  will  be  to  some  of  us  a  great  lack. 


Note. — The  above  article  was  pre])ared  at  my  recjuest 
for  the  special  .\ssembly  edition  of  the  .Journal  of  E<lii- 
tioii,  May,  19  0.S,  but  was  received  too  late  to  be  used. 
It  is  even  more  appropriate  tor  the  1909  session  than 
it  would  have  been  for  the  190S  session,  and  I  am  glad 
that  I  preserved  it.  The  teachers  will  read  it  with  keen 
interest.  p.  D.  W.  CONNOR, 

Secretary, 
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WHAT  TO  WEAR  AND  WHAT  TO  CARRY 

By   MISS   MARr  K.   APPLEWHITE,   Biil>tisl    l'iiMei>U,v   K'l-   \V>> ii,    Haleigli,   X.  O. 

Dispense  With  Hat  Boxes  and  Deprive  the  Men  of  a  Favorite  Topic  of  Banter — 
Have  a  Coat  Suit,  a  Shirt  Waist  Suit  or  Two,  and  a  Suitable  Dress  for  Evening,  but 
the  Overdressed  Woman  Will  be  Out  of  Place     The  Spirit  to  Carry  With  You. 

In  the  beginning,  before  you  smile,  let  me  assure  you 
that  this  is  not  a  page  of  answers  to  "Pretty  Girl  Ques- 
tions," "What  the  Other  Girls  Tell  Dolly,"  nor  even  the 
"Lady  From  Philadelphia" — none  of  those  hopelessly  un- 
helpful columns,  but  only  a  few  practical  suggestions, 
from  the  feminine  view-point,  for  the  many  who  are  plan- 
ning, possibly  for  the  first  time,  to  attend  the  Teachers' 
Assembly  at  Morehead. 


Question  of  Hats  Easily  Solved. 

Really  it  is  quite  a  sinii)lp  thing  to  plan  for  this  five 
days'  trip  when  we  realize  that  the  serious  question  of 
hats  will  be  eliminated.  Only  the  traveling  hat  will  have 
to  be  considered,  as  the  sessions  of  the  Assembly  will  be 
held  at  the  hotel.  Is  it  not  a  pleasant  prospect?  No 
anxious  moments  concerning  the  "best  hat,"  no  hat- 
boxes  to  carry  as  luggage  and,  best  of  all,  no  creations  of 
straw  and  flowers  between  you  and  the  speaker.  But 
what   will  the  masculine  element   do  for  jokes?      Think 


pleasure  from  the  discussions  of  subjects  of  common  in- 
terest and  from  contact  with  those  who  are  working  at 
the  same  problems  that  confront  her. 

Then  let  us  carry  with  us  glad  hearts.  Do  not  sew 
until  you  are  nervous  and  tired  out — take  time  to  rest 
a  bit  after  your  school  closes,  so  that  both  mind  and  body 
will  be  in  tune  for  the  pleasui'es  that  are  yours  to  enjoy. 
Carry  an  atmosphere  of  joyousuess,  be  it  for  the  morning 
sessions  of  work  or  for  the  afternoons  of  recreation. 

Lastly,  let  us  carry  a  spirit  of  co-operation  and  appre- 
ciation. Co-operation  with  all  the  plans  for  the  meet- 
ings, arrangements  for  entertainment,  etc.,  appreciation 
for  the  officers  of  the  Assembly  and  the  efforts  of  the  Sec- 
retary, who  so  untiringly  labors  for  the  success  of  the 
meeting  and  for  the  teaching  profession.  Thus,  only,  can 
we  make  it  our  Assembly.  What  we  wear  will  then  be 
of  small  consequence,  but  the  spirit  we  carry  will  help  to 
make  this  year's  meeting  the  best  in  the  history  of  the 
.Vorth  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly. 


Such  a  tide  as  moving 
seem*  asleep." 


Inlet,    Morehead    City, 
North  Carolina. 


The 


\\'here  ocean  and  sound  unite. 
I  lie  Life-Saving  Station  a  mere 
speck  across  the  wide  sweep  of 
-Mund.  A  shore-guarded  haven 
'V  happ.v  sailing  parties. 


of    taking    from    them    the    proverbial    topic    oC    banter, 
"Women's   Hats." 

Dress  for  Indoors  and  Out. 

By  all  means  have  a  coat  suit  for  your  traveling  suit — 
it  will  serve  you  in  good  stead  for  nearly  all  occasions. 
At  the  morning  sessions  when  the  work  of  the  Assembly 
will  be  done,  the  overdressed  woman  will  be  out  of  place. 
Most  of  the  afternoons  will  be  given  to  recreation — sail- 
ing, excursions  to  points  of  interest,  and  other  forms  of 
amusement.  The  coat  suit  or  shirt-waist  suit  will  be  ap- 
propriate for  such  recreation.  The  well-dressed  woman 
will  be  the  woman  who  wears  simple  but  appropri- 
ate gowns  on  such  outings;  not  the  woman  who  is  elabor- 
ately but  inappropriately  dressed.  For  the  evening,  the 
dainty  white  or  colored  dresses  that  the  Southern  woman 
instinctively  selects  for  evening  wear  will  be  the  appro- 
priate gown. 

What  to  Carry. 

First  of  all,  let  every  teacher  who  attends  carry  with 
her  a  love  and  loyalty  for  her  profession;  let  her  go  with 
»  determination  to  get  the  largest  amount  of  good  and 


AT    SEA. 

When  the  dim,  tall  sails  of  the  ships  were  in  motion, 

Ghostly,  and  slow,  and  silent-shod, 
We  gazed  where  the  dusk  fled  over  the  ocean, 

A  great  gray  hush,  like  the  shadow  of  God. 

The  sky  dome  cut  with  its  compass  in   sunder 
A   circle   of   sea   from  the   darkened   land, — • 

A  circle  of  tremulous  waste  and  wonder. 

O'er  which  one  groped  with  a  childish  hand. 

The  true  stars  came  to  their  stations  in  heaven. 
The  false  stars  shivered  deep  down   in  the   sea, 

And  the  white  crests  went  like  monsters,  driven 
By  winds  that  never  would  let  them  be. 

And  there,  where  the  elements  mingled  and  muttered. 
We  stood,  each  man  with  a  lone  dumb  heart. 

Full  of  the  vastness  that  never  was^uttered 
By  symbol  of  words  or  by  echo  of  art. 

— John  Charles   McNeill. 
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HOW  TO  TAKE  AN  OUTING  AT  MOREHEAD 


By  A  BEERE  MAN. 


What  You  Ought  to  Carry  if  You'are  a 
Get  There,  and  Sights  You  Ought  to  See 
gestions  for  the  Best  Sort  of  Outing  at  a 

Supposuig  now  that  you  are  a  man  and  have  not  visited 
the  seashore  before,  let  me  spealv  first,  if  you  please,  about 
what  it  is  best  to  take  with  you  there.  Bring  a  light  suit 
of  clothing,  preferably  light  in  color  as  well  as  in  weight, 
two  or  three  negligee  shirts,  a  flannel  shirt,  also  prefer- 
ably light  colored,  and  a  cap.  for  not  even  a  young  man 
ought  to  dread  sun-burn,  or  water-burn,  as  it  is  called, 
since  on  the  water  the  sun  seems  to  come  from  all  di- 
rections. A  pair  of  white  canvas  shoes,  which  are  cheap 
and  delightful  for  summer  wear,  will  be  found  a  great 
convenience.  Everything  necessary  can  be  put  in  a  suit 
case.  A  raincoat,  or  poncho,  or  anything  of  that  kind 
can  be  taken,  since  sometimes  a  shower  comes  up.  Al- 
ways make  it  a  point  to  take  the  least  amount  of  clothing 
necessary,  and  cut  out  an  umbrella  and  fancy  dress,  stiff 
shirts,  and  that  sort  of  thing,  for  you  are  not  going  there 
for  dress  parade,  but  to  work  at  the  business  of  having  a 
royal  good  outing. 

Engage  Your  SaiHng  and  Surf  Tickets. 

One  of  the  very  best  things  to  do  is  for  a  group  of, 
say,  a  dozen  or  two  dozen  men  to  get  together  and  char- 
ter a  boat  for  the  three  days  of  the  Assembly,  or  for  six 
days  if  they  decide  to  spend  a  week  at  the  seaside.  This 
will  be  found  cheap  and  convenient,  as  the  boat  is  always 
on  hand  and  ready  for  use  in  a  moment,  for  sailing,  for 
going  over  to  the  beach  for  boating,  or  for  a  fishing  trip. 
Then  there  will  be  room  enough  on  the  boat  for  each 
man  who  cares  to  do  so  to  take  some  lady  as  his  guest. 
It  will  be  found  that  by  this  means  boats  can  be  had  at  a 
very  reasonable  figure  and  the  persons  who  secure  them 
can  go  wherever  they  like.  Of  course  the  surf  is  always 
an  objective  point  and  it  will  be  found  cheaper  to  buy 
tickets  entitling  the  holders  to  the  bathing  privileges  in 
quantities.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  take  bathing  suits 
since  these  are  provided  at  the  beach.  All  valuables 
should  be  left  at  the  hotel  before  going  to  the  beach, 
thus  saving  trouble  and  any  possible  danger  of  loss, 
though  at  the  beach  they  can  be  put  in  packages  and  left 
with  the  clerk  at  the  pavilion. 

Some  Interesting  Near-by  Objects. 

As  to  points  of  interest,  of  course  quaint  old  Beaufort 
ranks  first.  Next  comes  Fort  Macon  and  the  adjoining 
life-saving  station.  At  Beaufort,  on  a  little  island,  is  the 
United  States  Marine  Biological  Laboratory,  one  of  three 
in  the  United  States,  and  the  wireless  telegraph  station, 
which  is  a  very  important  one.  A  very  fine  trip  can  be 
made  by  Marker's  Island  and  through  what  is  known  as 
the  straits,  thus  giving  a  view  of  Core  Sound  and  some 
very  attractive  bodies  of  water  and  land,  and  Leckler's 
Island  or  Smyra  may  be  visited  on  the  outing.  A  very  in- 
structive as  well  as  interesting  journey  can  be  made  up  the 
Newport  River  and  thence  to  Core  Creek,  to  see  the  work 
of  cutting  the  great  inland  waterway  through  a  neck  of 
land  four  miles  wide.  Through  this  canal  shipping,  ex- 
fppt  the  very  large  vessels,  will  in  future  pass  between 
feeaufort  and  New  Yorlv  and  other  Northern  points,  thus 
eliminating  the  dangers  of  Capes  Lookout  and  Hatteras. 
At  each  end  of  thi.s  canal,  dredges  of  immense  size  will 
be  seen  at  worl<;  and  on  the  land  enormous  stumps  are  be- 
ing  lifted   out  by  giant   cranes. 

Have  You    Ever   Seen    a    Lighthouse? 

A  trip  to  III'-  I  ,i;:litliou.-i'  III  f'aiip  Lookout  may  be  made 
cither  by  m-;i  or  li\  (In-  smnid  iniite,  tliough  thi'  former  is 
j.iMch  preferable,     il  js  bi'sl    lo  pick  a  quief.  clay   for  tl)is 


Man,  What  You  Ought  to  do  When  You 

Before, You  Leave — Some  Valuable  Sug- 

Minimum  of  Elxpense. 

trip,  but  the  boatmen  will  be  good  judges  as  to  this.  The 
lighthouse  is  at  one  end  of  the  great  "hook"  of  the  Cape 
which  is  a  natural  harbour  for  refuge  of  vessels  in  time 
of  storm  or  contrary  winds  and  which  Is  to  be  further  de- 
veloped by  the  United  States,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
hook  being  another  life  saving  station.  In  the  coming 
years  a  railway  will  probably  extend  to  this  point. 

Shackle  ford's  Banks-Their  Vegetation  and  Ponies 

In  the  vicinity  of  Morehead  City  Is  the  State  Camp  at 
which  the  National  Guard  encamps  each  summer  for  ten 
days.  Permanent  buildings  having  been  erected  and  a 
rifle  range  provided.  Bot  the  camp  ground  and  the  range 
will  be  found  interesting  points  to  visit.  Much  of  the  veg- 
egation  in  the  vicinity  of  Morehead  City  is  sub-tropical 
and  on  Shacklesford's  Banks  may  be  found  many  quaint 
scenes,  including  the  fishermen's  huts  of  grass,  looking 
exactly  like  those  seen  in  pictures  of  some  foreign  coun- 
tries, while  the  sand  dunes,  sweeping  in  from  the  sea, 
present  some  curious  features,  on  the  seaside  of  the 
dunes  being  many  wrecks  of  vessels  strewn  along  the 
beach. 

Enormous  fig  trees  and  extremely  large  Spanish  bayo- 
net plants  are  to  be  seen  there  together  with  vines  hun- 
dreds of  feet  in  length,  and  several  inches  in  diameter. 
On  this  same  beach  the  wild  ponies,  the  descendants  of 
the  little  barbary  horses  which  were  sent  over  by  sir 
Walter  Raleigh  in  one  of  his  several  expeditions  of  his 
colonists  to  this  region,  may  be  found. 

You  Ought  to  See  Historic  Old  Fort  Macon. 

These  ponies  are  not  found  on  Bogue  Banks  on  which 
Fort  Macon  is  located.  The  fort  was  abandoned,  by  the 
way,  in  1S77,  but  during  the  War  with  Spain  a  small 
garrison  was  placed  in  it,  one  or  two  new  guns  mounted 
and  an  infantry  support  quartered  near  it  for  several 
months.  This  fort  was  seized  by  the  Confederates  in 
April,  IS61,  and  the  next  year  was  taken,  after  some 
days'  seige  by  the  United  States  forces,  the  attack  being 
mainly  by  land.  It  was  in  this  harbor  that  both  the 
great  Federal  expeditions  of  December,  1S64,  and  Janu- 
ary, 18  65,  under  command  of  General  Terry,  were  fitted 
out  and  went  to  Fort  Fisher,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Cape  Fear  river,  the  second  expedition  resulting  in  the 
capture  of  that  great  work,  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
Confederacy.  Here  in  these  same  waters  nearly  two  cen- 
turies ago,  the  Spaniards,  who  then  held  Florida  and 
claimed  the  country  north  of  it,  made  several  raids,  and 
in  the  harbor  there  was  a  battle  between  one  or  two  of 
their  vessels  and  the  colonists,  in  which  the  latter  were 
victorious.  A  number  of  Spaniards  were  killed  and  some 
captured,  and  the  latter  were  confined  in  the  old  geol  at 
Beaufort. 

Quaint  Old  Beaufort    and  Other    Historic    Points. 

Beaufort  will  be  found  to  be  a  study  for  the  lover  of 
quaint  things.  The  old  graveyard,  with  its  live-oaks,  in 
which  there  are  very  many  jack-daws  and  their  nests,  is  a 
place  of  interest  to  every  visitor.  Here  is  the  grave  and 
monument  of  Otway  Burns,  who  commanded  the  priva- 
tee.  Snap  Gragon,  and  after  whom  Burnsville,  the  county 
seat  of  Yadkin  County  is  named.  His  grand  sons  erected 
a  bronze  statue  of  him  at  Burnsville.  Beaufort  is  one  of 
the  few  points  in  the  country  which  maintains  its  primi- 
tive ways  and  these  but  add  to  its  charms.  The  mode  of 
fishing,  nf  boat-building,  and  various  things  of  this  kind 
(Continued  on  Page  13.) 
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HOW  TO  TAKE  AN  OUTING  AT  MOREHEAD 

By  A  MERE   WOMAN.    , 

How  You  Should  Plan,  if  You  are  a  Woman  Going  for  the  First  Time,  to  Have  a 
Pleasant  Stay  at  the  Assembly.  Some  Pertinent  Questions  You  Might  Ask  Se- 
cretary Connor  and  Some  Impertinent  Ones  You'd  Better  Not  Ask  Anybody. 


If  you  are  a  woman  you  must  begin  to  think  about 
Morehead  and  the  Assembly  early;  for  many  questions 
present  themselves  to  her  who  is  to  go  for  the  first  time. 
Here  are  brief  answers  to  a  few  of  them: 

Yes,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  go. 

Of  course  you   will  enjoy  yourself. 

Yes,  take  a  trunk — a  small  one.  How  can  you  get 
your  clothes  into  a  suit-case  unless  you  know  the  weath- 
er in  advance? 

Oh,  everybody  is  going. 

By  all  means,  take  a  bathing  suit.  The  only  unhappy 
woman  at  the  Assembly  will  be  that  one  who  takes  only 
her  best  clothes,  and  fails  to  put  into  her  trunk  an  old 
skirt,  stout  shoes,  and  an  old  hat,  to  be  an  iinbegrudged 
offering  to  the  sea. 

It  would  be  very  uncomfortable  to  have  to  live  up  to 
a  Ladies'  Home  Journal  fashion  picture  on  a  fishing 
trip. 

For  Her  Who  Goes  Alone. 

A  timid  woman  hesitates  to  go  alone  to  a  convention 
largely  made  up  of  strangers.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  Teachers'  Assembly  is  a  professional  gathering 
where  nobody  is  to  be  considered  a  stranger.  There  will 
be  opportunity  for  acquaintance-making,  and  there  will 
be  kindly  people  on  every  hand  to  greet  her  who  goes 
alone.  None  can  feel  lonely  or  strange  where  Colonel 
Olds  is,  and  he  is  to  be  there,  radiating  sunshine. 

All  women,  especially  those  who  go  for  the  first  time 
will  be  given  attention  by  the  management.  The  train 
stops  within  fifty  yards  of  the  hotel.  The  woman  who 
does  not  happen  to  find  a  friend  to  accompany  her,  and 
who  hesitates  to  go  alone,  should  write  to  the  Secretary 
or  ask  for  him  upon  her  arrival.  Proper  chaperonage 
will  be  provided. 

A  woman  must  be  very  young  indeed,  not  to  know 
that  a  woman  has  a  better  time  travelling  alone  than 
when  she  goes  with  "just  anybody"  and  wears  the 
enamel  off  her  teeth  waiting  in  a  stuffy  room  to  button 
the  frock  of  the  slow  person  who  "just  can't  be  left  yet." 

Opportunities  for  Courting-Ask  the  Secretary 
for  Particulars. 

One  wonders  if  it  were  with  cunning  intention  th.it 
the  Assembly  was  planned  for  "the  dark  of  the  moon." 
There  will  be  no  moonlight  on  the  water  to  tempt  the 
duty-tired  teacher  to  prefer  a  conversation  out  of  doors 
to  a  lecture  indoors.  But  the  Secretary  guarantees  "am- 
ple opportunity"  for  all  social  pleasures,  specifying  court- 
ing. Doubtless  arrangements  have  been  made  to  pro- 
vide all  these  pleasures.  The  Bureau  of  Information  will 
be  a  popular  part  of  the  lobby. 

"It  is  better  to  ask  information  in  advance,"  we  are 
cautioned.  It  might  save  misunderstanding  to  make  in- 
quiries of  Mr.  Connor  upon  doubtful  points.  For  in- 
stance, one  might  write:  "Please  specify  the  ample  op- 
Ijortunities  for  courting.  Is  one  expected  to  provide  the 
Other  Person  herself?  Do  you  mean  that  the  Other  Per- 
son may  be  secured  upon  presentation  of  membership 
card?  Will  this  inducement  hold  good  if  the  spinsters 
outnumber  the  bachelors  five  to  one?  If  the  evening 
lectures  do  not  close  on  schedule  time,  does  this  provision 
permit  those  so  desiring  to  slip  out?" 

Three  Days  for  Mind,  Body,  and  Spirit. 

Very  pleasant  is  the  moonlight,  but  the  sunlight  is  bel- 
ter. Think  of  sunrise  on  the  water  on  a  fishing  triji  and 
a  dip  before  breakfasting  upon  the  morning's  catch! 

Then  you  will  be  ready  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the 


Assembly.  Every  subject  on  the  program  appeals  tc  in- 
terest. The  reputation  of  the  men  and  women  who  will 
discuss  these  subjects  gives  promise  of  tho  holding  of 
interested  attention.  A  new  point  of  view  in  things  pro- 
fessional; a  deepened  interest  in  live  topics;  a  breath  of 
the  blessed  out-of-doors,  vital  with  the  salt  that  savours: 
these  things  alone  will  make  it  worth  while  to  be  at 
Morehead   the   three  days  in  June. 

The  afternoons  will  be  filled  with  pleasures — sailing 
parties  and  personally  conducted  tours  to  historical 
spots,  during  which  there  may  be  pedagogical  demonstra- 
tion of  the  correlation  of  "ample  opportunities." 

Good-bye  to  the  Strain  of  Living  by  Clock- Work 

The  greatest  tax  in  teaching  lies  in  keeping  up,  at 
least  on  class,  the  appearance  of  being  a  consistent, 
shining  exemplification  of  all  the  virtues.  Relaxation 
must  be  the  keynote  if  the  teacher  is  to  remain  a  normal 
human.  Another  strain  is  living  by  clock-work — in  "be- 
ing there"  on  the  minute. 

Nobody  should  go  to  Morehead  with  the  faintest  idea 
of  ever  being  on  time;  but  that  need  not  necessitate  be- 
ing late.  In  fact,  "ample  opportunities"  usually  come  to 
those  who  are  ahead  of  time.  Think  of  being  roused  at 
4  a.  m.  instead  of  at  the  monotonous  7  o'clock  of  the 
school  term,  to  make  ready  for  an  outing  on  the  water, 
duty-free  until  10  o'clock,  and  that  duty  a  restful  change 
from  the  oM  routine!     Does  it  not  sound  attractive? 

Against  the  Rules. 

Nobody  at  the  Assembly  will  be  expected  to  look  all- 
virtuous,  or  profoundly  wise,  or  excessively  dignified.  If 
he  should,  everybody  else  will  be  aware  of  the  fraud 
and  recognize  it  as  a  pose;  for  does  it  not  take  a  thief  to 
catch   a  thief? 

Older  members  of  the  profession  will  be  protected  fr  >n\ 
offensive  questioners.  Any  one  persecuting  long-suffering 
women  with  the  following,  or  their  like,  will  be  expelled 
from  the  hotel  and  his  (or  her)  luggage  held  for  dam- 
ages: 

What  do  you   teach? 

Do  you   like  to  teach? 

Aren't   children   dear? 

Isn't  history  a  grand  thing  to  teach? 

You  are  not  married  yet,  are  you? 

Very  seriously,  can  a  teacher  afford  not  to  go  to  the 
Assembly  this  year?  There  were  1,600  present  at  '.he 
recent  meeting  of  the  Middle  Tennessee  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation.    Can  North  Carolina  show  less  interest? 


HOW   TO   TAKE  AN   OUTIXG   AT   MOREHEAD. 
By  a  Mere  Man. 


(Continued   from    Page    12.) 

will  all  be  attractive  to  the  visitors.  The  drills  of  the 
life  savers,  which  occur  daily  ought  to  be  seen  sure  it 
you  have  never  witnessed  them. 

After  the  close  of  the  Assembly,  a  very  delightful  and 
economical  trip  through  the  Sounds  to  Ocracoke,  to  Hat- 
teras.  Nag's  Head  and  other  historic  points  can  be  made, 
and  those  taking  this  can  return  to  Beaufort  or  Morehead 
City  and  thence  go  home,  or  they  can  stop  at  some  of 
the  numerous  railway  terminals  and  get  tothe  interior 
of  the  State.  The  occasion  should  not  be  lost  to  see  that 
oldest  part  of  North  Carolina  and  certainly  a  journey  to 
Ocracoke,  Hatteras,  Nag's  Head  and  historic  Roanoke  Is- 
land will  be  one  of  the  things  to  be  always  remembered. 
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A  PAGE  OF  LETTERS  FROM  OUR  READERS 


"  How  I  Doubled  My  Attendance"   Hit  the  Mark 

Messrs.  Editors:  Noi'tli  Caroliiui  Education  gets  bet- 
ter. The  April  number  Is  the  best  yet.  The  article  in 
this  number,  "How  I  Doubled  My  Attendance,"  is  worth 
more  than  the  cost  of  a  whole  year's  subscription.  Every 
person  in  North  Carolina  who  is  interested  in  public  edu- 
cation should  read  the  journal.  I  wish  you  continued 
success,  and  I  feel  that  you  will  have  it. 
Yours  very  truly, 

W.   W.   WOODHOUSE. 

White  Oak,  N.  C. 


"  The  Night  has  Passed,  the  Morning  Breaks." 

Messrs.  Editors:  I  must  tell  you  that  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Wilkes  County  this  week  we 
established  twenty-two  original  libraries  and  twenty-one 
supplemental  libraries,  all  of  these  having  been  applied 
for  since  the  January  meeting.  This  breaks  all  previous 
records.  Can  anything  in  the  State  beat  it?  We  are 
grateful  and  hopeful  for  the  future. 

At  this  same  meeting  we  established  a  dormitory  for 
the  Public  High  School  at  Wilkesboro.  let  a  contract 
for  another  new  school  building,  consolidated  two  dis- 
tricts, and  established  two  more  local  tax  districts. 

The  dark  night  for  our  people  has  passed,  and  the 
morning  breaks  bright  and  glorious.  The  paper  you  are 
giving  us  is  a  mighty  lever  in  aiding  us  to  bring  our 
people  to  higher  and  better  things.  Long  may  it  live  to 
help  in  the  grand  work!  C.  C.  WRIGHT. 

Hunting  Creek,  Wilkes  Co.,  N.  C. 


The  Observer  School  at  Pineville. 

Messrs.  Editors:  We  are  very  much  pleased  with 
North  Cai-olina  Kdiication,  and  think  that  every  teacher 
and  school  officer  in  the  State  should  be  a  subscriber. 

Observer  School  is  the  first  district  in  Mecklenburg 
County  to  vote  a  special  tax  for  school  purposes;  and  as 
a  result  of  the  eight  and  nine  months'  school  terms  that 
this  district  has  had  for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  more 
than  half  of  the  work  here  is  High  School  work,  running 
into  third  year  Latin  and  algebra.  Several  have  gone 
from  this  school  and  entered  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  other  leading  colleges  of  the  State. 

Our  enrollment  for  this  term  of  eight  months  is 
sixty-seven:  our  average  attendance  from  December  1st 
to  April  1st,  was  fifty,  while  our  average  for  the  entire 
term   is  thirty-seven. 

My  address  during  vacation  will  be  New  London,  N.  C. 
You  will  please  send  the  next  issue  of  Education  there. 
Yours  very  truly,  Z.  V.  MOSS. 


Mars  Hill  High  School  in  Bertie. 

Messrs.  Editors:  On  April  ft,  190!i,  Mars  Hill  School, 
Colerain,  Bertie  County,  N.  C,  closed  a  very  successful 
seven  months'  term.  Three  districts  were  combined  to 
make  this  school,  and  a  State  Secondary  High  School  de- 
partment was  added  two  years  ago.  In  the  session  .iust 
ended,  155  pupils  were  enrolled — seventeen  of  these  be- 
ing in  the  High  School  grades. 

Already  the  educational  influence  from  the  school  is 
pervading  the  community.  Yet  greater  things  are  to  lie 
done.  A  fourth  room  will  very  likely  be  built  liefoiv  the 
fall  term. 

Teachers  who  work  among  boys  and  girls  fresh  I'rom 
the  farm  realize  the  untold  power  in  their  lives,  and 
call  down  blessings  on  the  heads  of  those  who  luonuile 
the  cause  of  education   in  country  places. 

ETHEL   MAY    CARRONL. 
Principal    Mars   Hill    School. 

Winterville,   N.   C. 


Preparing  for  Next  Session- WiIl"Attend  the 
Assembly. 

Messrs.  Editors:  Please  change  our  address  from 
Wise,  Warren  County,  N.  C,  to  Lake  View,  Moore 
County,  N.  C,  immediately.  We  do  not  want  to  miss  a 
single  copy  of  the  Journal.  It  is  fine,  and  gets  better  all 
the  time.  We  go  to  Lake  View  to  spend  the  summer, 
and  in  its  quietude  to  study  and  better  fit  ourselves  for 
cur  work  next  winter.  My  husband  is  superintendent  of 
this  school  here.  I  assist  him,  having  charge  of  the 
third  and  fcurth  grades.  We  will  attend  the  Teachers' 
Assembly,   it   nothing  happens  to  prevent. 

Wishing  you  every  success  with  Novth  Cai-olimi  Edu- 
cation,  I  am. 

Very  respectfully,  MRS.  M.  H.  WOOTEN. 

Wise,  Warren  Co.,  N.  C. 


Notes  of  Progress  in  Catawba. 

Messrs.  Editors:  We  have  a  live,  active  superinten- 
dent, Rev.  G.  E.  Long,  who  has  the  true  interest  of  the 
boys  and  girls  of  his  county  at  heart.  There  are  fifteen 
special  tax  rural  districts  in  the  countj-,  whose  schools 
run  from  five  to  six  months.  Another  district  has  re- 
cently voted  a  tax,  and  the  town  o£  Maiden,  and  a  district 
in  Caldwell  Township,  will  vote  on  same  before  June 
1st.  We  still  have  two  towns  where  no  special  tax  is 
levied.  We  have  a  good  Teachers'  Association,  with  near- 
ly all  the  teachers  enrolled.  The  meetings  are  held  on 
the  first  Saturday  in  each  month,  except  January  and 
February  and  during  the  summer.  The  attendance  is 
not  so  good  as  we  desire,  but  we  have  the  faithful  few 
who  rarely  miss  a  session. 

The  discussions  are  interesting  and  timely.  At  our 
April  meeting  it  was  decided  that  all  our  members  read 
the  same  book  and  discuss  its  contents  at  following  ses- 
sion. Hamilton's  Recitation,  Part  I.,  was  adopted  for 
present  month.  Two  teachers.  Miss  Catherine  Cochran 
and  Miss  Bertie  Foard,  were  selected  to  read  a  paper 
showing  principal  points  in  said  selection  as  a  basis  for 
general   discussion. 

"How  to  Interest  Our  Pupils  in  High  School  and  Col- 
lege Work"  has  been  assigned  to  Professor  Staley,  of 
Hickory   Graded    Schools. 

One  of  our  most  faithful  members  Is  J.  W.  Mouser, 
Esq.,  of  Hickory,  who  has  been  teaching  in  the  rural 
schools  of  the  county  tor  more  than  twenty  years. 

.\t  our  April  meeting,  we  were  favored  with  a  most  ex- 
cellent speech  on  "How  the  Teacher  May  Improve  Him- 
self By  a  Course  of  Reading  and  Study,"  Prof.  G.  P. 
Jones.  Professor  Jones  was  a  teacher  in  Catawba  ten 
years  ago,  but  has  been  an  instructor  in  mathematics  in 
some  of  the  schools  of  South  Georgia.  He  was  forced  to 
give  up  a  good  position  in  Andrew  College  on  account  of 
his  wife's  health,  and  has  assumed  the  business  manage- 
ment of  the  Catawba  News,  at  Newton,  which  always 
stands  up  for   public  education. 

St.  James,  one  of  the  county  High  Schools,  closed 
April  23rd,  with  public  exercises.  This  school  was 
taught  by  the  writer,  assisted  by  Misses  Hattie  Wither- 
spoon  and  Lizzie  Herman. 

Startown  High  School  closed  April  3  0th.  Prof.  R.  C. 
Glenn,  Misses  McNairy  and  Heller  are  teachers. 

The  Terrell  School  closed  April  2  4th.  with  public  ex- 
ercises. The  local  Junior  Order,  presented  a  Flag  and 
Bible.  This  school  is  in  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
county,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  vote  a  special  tax. 
They  have   a    six   months'   term,    with   two   teachers. 

Our  teachers  enjoy  North  Carolin.a  Education,  ami 
more  than  fifty  copies  are  taken. 

A.     C.     SHERRILL. 

St.   James  High  School,   Route   2,  Newton,  N.   C. 
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-^        CURRENT  EVENTS        -^ 


CRAWFORD    AND    SWI.MU  RNE. 

There  are  two  classes  of  writers  in 
the  world:  (1)  those  who  write  for 
the  few,  the  cultured  few,  and  (2) 
those  who  write  for  the  many,  whose 
products  appeal  to  the  emotional  na- 
ture of  the  world  and  may  be  read 
without  intellectual  effort.  In  the 
former  class  are  philosophers,  his- 
torians, and  poets.  Their  readers  are 
the  scholars  of  the  world.  To  this 
class  belonged  Charles  Algernon 
Swinburne  who  died  on  April  10th. 
And  to  the  second  class,  F.  Marion 
Crawford,  who  died  on  April  9th. 

Swinburne  was  the  last  of  the  Vic- 
torian poets.  That  is,  he  was  the 
last  of  that  brilliant  set  of  writers 
who  made  the  permanent  literature 
during  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria. 
This  period  contained  such  writers 
as  Macaulay,  Newman,  the  Brown- 
ings, the  Arnolds,  Rossetti,  Tenny- 
son, and  Swinburne. 

Charles  Algernon  Swinburne  was 
born  in  London  April  5,  1837,  the 
son  of  Admiral  Swinburne  and  was 
educated  in  England  and  in  France. 
His  two  plays  that  gave  him  first 
prominence  were  "Queen  Mother" 
and  "Rosamond."  These  were  fol- 
lowed by  his  best  known  poem,  the 
tragedy,  "Atalanta  in  Calydon."  He 
enjoyed  great  popularity  in  America 
as  well  as  in  England,  and  his  fame 
steadily  increased  until  his  death. 
His  fame  does  not  rest  entirely  on 
his  poetic  works.  As  an  essayist  he 
ranks  very  high.  His  chief  prose 
works  are  "A  Study  of  Shakespeare," 
"A  Study  of  Ben  Johnson,"  "A  Study 
of  Victor  Hugo,"  and  "Critical  Es- 
says." 

When  Tennyson  died,  Swinburne 
was  under  consideration  as  successor 
to  him  as  poet  laureate.  From  his 
youth  he  was  radical  in  his  attitude 
toward  government.  This  threw  him 
out  of  harmony  with  the  dominant 
party  of  England,  and  the  Queen 
could  not  appoint  him  to  a  position 
of  such  honor,  although  he  was  the 
foremost  literary  character  of  Eng- 
land, and  so  continued  until  his 
death. 

P.  Marion  Crawford,  who  died  on 
.\pril  9th,  belonged  to  that  class  of 
popular  novelists  who  had  his  read- 
ers  by   the   h\indred   thousands.     He 


was  a  good  story  teller.  It  was  easy 
for  him  to  interest,  and  he  produced 
scores  of  volumes.  During  his  peri- 
od of  greatest  activity  he  made  a 
novel  each  year.  His  fertility  as  an 
author  is  no  less  extraordinary  than 
are  the  wonderful  variety  and  rich 
interest  of  his  romances. 

Francis  Marion  Crawford'  was 
born  August  2,  1854,  in  Italy,  the 
son  of  an  American  sculptor,  resid- 
ing for  the  time  in  that  country.  He 
was  educated  partly  in  the  United 
States  and  partly  in  England,  and  his 
higher  education  was  pursued  in  Ger- 
many. Since  1SS3  he  has  resided  in 
Sorrento,  Italy.  He  has  published 
over  thirty  novels.  The  following 
are  his  most  popular  books:  Mr. 
Isaacs,  Dr.  Claudius,  With  the  Im- 
mortals, The  Three  Fates,  Saracines- 
ca,  Don  Orsino,  St.  Ilario,  The  Ral- 
stons,  Casa  Braccio,  and  Zoroaster. 

.Mr.  Crawford  had  been  in  poor 
health  for  sometime.  His  immediate 
death  was  due  to  an  attack  of  influ- 
enza, and  on  the  9th  of  April  he 
passed  away. 


MBKRIA    AND    NEGRO    IMMIGRA- 
TION. 

In  1821  the  American  Coloniza- 
tion Society  bought  a  tract  of  land  on 
the  coast  of  West  Africa  and  settled 
on  it  a  number  of  emancipated 
slaves.  In  1847  this  territory,  now 
known  as  Liberia,  about  two-thi;;ds 
the  size  of  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina, was  recognized  as  independent 
by  the  United  States  and  England. 
It   Iiecame   a    i)assion    willi    many   en- 


Sand  Dunes 

at  Morehead 

City,  N.  C. 

Oast  up  by  wind 
and  wave,   line 
grained,    clean 
washed  and 
white. 


Ihusiasts  of  America  to  return  the 
colored  population  of  America  to 
Africa  and  start  them  off  with  their 
little  Republic.  About  60,000  freed- 
men  voluntarily  returned  to  Africa 
and  settled  in  Liberia.  The  govern- 
ment was  organized  after  that  of  the 
United  States,  with  president,  con- 
gress, and  the  like,  and  started  in 
on  its  voyage. 

Many  dreamt  that  this  new  re- 
public would  eventually  solve  the 
negro  problem,  that  all  the  negroes 
of  the  South  would  be  delighted  to 
return  to  their  own  country,  where 
they  could  have  a  government  of 
their  own  patterned  after  "The  Land 
of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave." 

This  republic  has  not  only  failed 
to  fulfill  that  mission,  but  seems 
likely  now  to  prove  unable  to  main- 
tain its  own  government.  Although 
negro  migration  has  been  compara- 
tively small  for  a  number  of  years, 
the  affairs  of  the  republic  are  in  the 
hands  of  negroes  of  American  birth 
or  descent.  White  men  are  debarred 
from  participation  in  the  govern- 
ment. Affairs  though  have  been  go- 
ing from  bad  to  worse,  until  recently 
our  government  appropriated  ?20,- 
000  to  defray  the  expenses  of  a  Com- 
mission to  visit  it  and  report  on  the 
situation.  It  is  reported  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  inhabitants,  about 
2,000,000  in  all,  are  neither  indus- 
trious nor  thrifty,  that  the  control  of 
affairs  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
schemers,  that  the  finances  have  been 
mismanaged  and  that  the  territorial 
integrity  of  the  country  is  threatened. 
For  these  reasons  the  United  States 
will  appoint  a  commission  to  investi- 
gate the  affairs  of  this  little  republic. 
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Oh,  why  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud?    Because 
this  is  commencement  season. 


The  Teachers'  Assembly  ought  to  enroll  2,000  teachers 
nest  summer  at  Morehead  City. 


Baseball  and  marbles  have  come.  Of  course  students 
■will  see  to  it  that  these  games  are  Interfered  with  as 
little  as  possible. 


The  forty-seventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  of  the  United  States  meets  In 
Denver,  Colorado,  July  5-9,  1909. 


How  many  teachers  leave  in  permanent  form  the  his- 
tory of  their  school?  How  many  graded  schools  have 
done  this?     It  should  be  done  by  every  school. 


Did  you  ever  notice  how  rapid  is  the  promotion  of  the 
teacher  who  never  invests  a  little  money  and  time  in 
self-improvement?     Do  you  want  to  move  that  fast? 


Of  course  you  haven't  the  money  to  go  to  Morehead. 
It  you  never  go  anywhere,  until  you  get  the  money — - 
well,  how  long  do  you  calculate  it  will  be  before  you 
roam  from  your  own  fireside? 


Every  rural  school  teacher  should  leave  a  complete 
record  of  her  year's  work,  so  that  her  successor  may  see 
what  was  done  the  year  before  and  where  to  begin  each 
child  when  the  next  school  year  opens. 


Supt.  J.  A.  Bivins,  before  leaving  Monroe,  gave  a  holi- 
day, and  had  a  "cleaning  up"  day.  They  say  that  the 
school  children  did  move  trash.  Thus  Mr.  Bivins  put 
the  town  as  well  as  the  school  in  good  shape  before  de- 
parting. 


The  annual  session  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers' 
Assembly  offers  to  the  teachers  of  the  State  the  best  and 
cheapest  opportunity  of  seeing  the  State  and  learning 
something  ubout  its  great  variety  of  soils,  geographical 
formations,  indu.stries.  etc.  The  first  time  the  writer  ever 
saw  the   ocean,   ur  a  steamboat,   ur   a   lighthouse,   was   at 


the  session  of  the  Assembly  at  Morehead  City  in  June, 
1900.  It  was  worth  ten  times  the  cost  of  the  trip.  It 
will  be  so  to  you,   too! 


The  Teachers'  Assembly  should  pass  a  strong  resolution 
calling  on  the  school  men  of  the  State  to  work  Incessantly 
for  a  six  months'  school  term. 


Every  school  in  North  Carolina  should  run  at  least 
six  months.  Sentiment  seems  to  be  growing  in  favor  of 
compulsory  education.  The  State  should  require  the 
efficiency  of  the  school  to  keep  pace  with  this  growing 
sentiment.  ' 


Study  the  counties  that  employ  a  Superintendent  for 
his  full  time  and  require  him  to  keep  up  with  the  work 
of  the  teachers,  with  the  counties  that  are  satisfied  with 
a  little  clerical  work  from  a  man  who  has  some  other 
occupation. 


Who  can  estimate  how  many  long  and  lank  pedagogues 
have  escaped  eternal  bachelorhood  by  attending  the 
Teachers'  Assembly;  how  many  fair  school  marms,  the 
bliss  of  everlasting  single-blessedness?  Can  you  fore- 
tell where  lightning  may  strike? 


Send  us  your  school  news,  anything  In  the  way  of  an 
interesting  change,  items  with  newness  in  them,  departure 
from  the  insufficient  former  ways,  progress,  advancement, 
send  us  these;  but  don't,  don't  send  reports  of  school 
commencements.  We  cannot  handle  a  hundredth  part  of 
them.     But  be  sure  to  send  the  school  news. 


One  excellent  feature  which  an  American  notices  in 
English  schools  is  the  neatness  of  the  written  exercises. 
The  work  in  arithmetic  and  composition  is  required  to 
be  written  in  blank  books,  of  uniform  size.  No  careless 
work  is  accepted  and  no  practice  paper  is  furnished; 
consequently  the  penmanship  is  rather  better  than  ours. 


The  record  of  the  Superintendent  should  be  complete 
before  the  end  of  the  term.  Every  city  Superintendent 
should  leave  a  complete  record  of  the  school  work  at  the 
end  of  each  year's  work.  The  course  of  study,  the  stand- 
ing of  each  student,  the  health  and  bodily  condition  of 
every  child,  and  the  work  of  each  teacher.  These  should 
be  matters  of  permanent  record. 


What  kind  of  work  will  be  done  in  the  Institutes  this 
summer?  It  will  be  a  good  time  to  outline  a  progressive 
course  for  the  teachers.  All  studying  should  not  be  con- 
fined to  the  public  school  course.  Many  public  school 
teachers  by  their  own  efforts  become  good  high  school 
teachers,  and  many  teachers  of  short  term  schools  might 
become  the  good  teachers  of  the  longer  term  schools; 
but  all  this  requires  study. 


It  your  district  is  hesitating  about  voting  a  local  tax 
for  better  schools,  write  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  in  Raleigh  and  ask  for  a  few  copies  of  the 
local  tax  bulletin  just  issued  a  few  days  ago.  It  con- 
tains some  letters  showing  what  the  special  tax  idea  has 
done  for  the  communities  that  -have  tried  it.  Do  you 
know  that  already  7  60  districts  scattered  through  ninety- 
one  counties  think  enough  of  their  schools  and  children 
(o  vote   a  special  tax  for  them? 
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Do  not  forget,  please,  that  there  is  no  more  35-cent 
subscription  rate  to  North  Carolina  Education.  The 
regular  price  now  is  $1.00  a  year;  club  of  two  for  $1.50; 
three  for  ?2.10;  four  for  $2.60;  five  or  more  at  60 
cents  each.  But  there  is  a  special  rate  of  50  cents  ex- 
plained elsewhere  under  which  we  hope  you  will  renew 
before  May  20th. 


The  sea!  the  sea!  Who  that  has  once  seen  the  sea 
can  fail  to  understand  the  joyful  shout  of  Xenophon's 
long-wandering  soldiers?  If  you  have  never  seen  the 
ocean,  let's  go  to  Morehead  next  month.  There's  more 
sea  than  land  on  the  surface  of  our  planet,  and  if  you 
have  seen  only  the  land,  you  haven't  seen  half  the 
world  yet.  In  fact,  the  ocean  is  the  biggest  thing  on 
earth. 


An  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  approved 
March  6th  of  last  year,  requires  that  instruction  as  to 
tuberculosis  and  its  prevention  shall  be  g'ven  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  that  State.  In 
North  Carolina  we  should  give  more  time  and  attention 
to  the  study  of  how  to  best  take  care  of  "the  temple  of 
God."  The  practical  sort  of  study  that  helps  a  child  to 
keep  well  and  live  long  is  a  blessing  to  the  race. 


By  the  way,  did  you  know  that  April  12th  is  a  State 
holiday,  made  so  by  the  last  General  Assembly?  This 
is  the  day  of  the  passage  by  the  Provincial  Congress  of 
the  famous  Halifax  Resolution  directing  the  North  Caro- 
lina delegates  in  the  Continental  Congress  to  vote  for 
independence.  There  is  no  doubt  about  this  date.  It  Is 
actually  one  date  that  we  can  all  agree  on.  By  all  means 
let  us  observe  it  in  the  future,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  it  is  not  in  dispute,  and  no  controversy  is  like- 
ly to  arise. 


Save  your  superintendent  further  embarrassment  by 
paying  your  subscription  right  to-day,  if  it  has  not  been 
paid.  Possibly  he  subscribed  for  you,  guaranteed  the 
payment,  and  you  have  failed  to  pay  him.  We  have 
spoken  of  this  before,  but  we  are  moved  to  mention  the 
matter  again  by  reason  of  a  note  just  to  hand  like  this: 
"There  are  doubtless  others  in  my  fix,  having  guaranteed 
subscriptions  which  the  teachers  have  failed  to  pay  up. 
Personally,  I  dislike  to  speak  of  the  matter  again,  but 
will  you  not  speak  of  this  sort  of  situation  in  your  next 
issue?  Probably  some  of  the  neglectful  ones  will  be 
reminded  thereby." 


Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Richards,  who  is  to  address  the  As- 
sembly on  "What  Can  the  School  Do  to  Influence  the 
Home?"  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  women  of  Boston. 
A  graduate  of  Vassar  College  and  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technolog}^  she  is  a  scientist,  teacher,  lecturer 
and  author  of  wide  experience  and  national  reputation. 
Her  work  in  science  is  directed  chiefly  to  the  application 
of  the  modern  discoveries  in  science  to  the  making  of  the 
home,  \t  present  she  is  Instructor  in  Sanitary  Chemis- 
try in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  and  is 
the  President  of  the  National  Home  Economics  Associa- 
tion. Her  subject  is  certainly  n  vital  one  and  goes  to  the 
bed-rock  of  our  school  system,  for  the  ultimate  purpose 
of  all  schools  and  instruction  is  to  reach  and  influence 
the  home  life  of  the  people. 


Mr.  Eggleston  is  coming  back  home.  For  many  years 
he  was  one  of  us,  and  then  he  strayed  away  to  Virginia 
But  his  eyes  have  been  on  us  ever  since,  and  perhaps. 
Loo,  his  heart  has  not  been  far  away.  He  is  still  a  good 
"Tar  Heel."  We  have  watched  his  splendid  success  in 
the  Old  Dominion  with  great  gratification.  He  ranks 
high  among  the  leaders  of  educational  thought  and  work 
in  the  South.  He  has  spoken  and  written  much,  and 
thought  more,  on  educational  questions,  and  he  comes 
back  among  his  old  friends  to  bring  us  some  of  the 
fruits  of  his  labor.  We  shall  welcome  him  cordially  and 
hear  him  gladly. 


Nothing  can  be  more  important  to  the  teachers  of 
North  Carolina  children  than  familiarity  with  all  sections 
of  their  State.  The  mountain  teacher  can  make  no  bet- 
ter investment  than  a  trip  to  the  coast;  the  teacher  on 
the  coast  can  spend  her  money  on  nothing  more  profitable 
than  a  trip  to  the  mountains.  The  girl  from  Morehead 
City  going  to  Greensboro,  Dr.  Mclver  used  to  say,  would 
exclaim:  "What  a  hilly  country  this  is!"  The  girl  going 
from  Asheville:  "My!  But  isn't  this  a  flat  country!" 
And  then  they  would  look  at  each  other  in  surprise,  and 
begin  to  realize  how  little  they  knew  of  their  own  State. 
That's  what  made  him  say:  "I  do  not  want  my  children 
taught  geography  by  a  teacher  who  has  never  been  out- 
side of  the  Congressional  District  in  which  she  is 
teaching!" 


The  Meeting  at  Morehead. 

The  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  will  hold  its 
Twenty-sixth  Annual  Session  at  Morehead  City,  June  15- 
IS,  inclusive.  The  program,  which  we  print  elsewhere, 
oflers  a  variety  of  interesting  and  instructive  topics  of 
discussion  by  practical  school  men  and  women.  North 
Carolina  Education  hopes  that  a  large  number  of  teach- 
ers will  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity.  In  addition 
to  the  program  Morehead  City  itself  offers  much  to  in- 
terest and  instruct  teachers.  It  is  one  of  the  best  known 
resorts  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  Within  short  sailing  dis- 
tances teachers  can  visit  Beaufort,  a  quaint  old  town  of 
great  historic  interest,  the  ruins  of  Fort  Macon;  the 
United  States  Government  Marine  Biological  Laboratory; 
one  of  the  liest  equipped  laboratories  in  the  Union;  the 
Government  wireless  telegraph  station;  the  lighthouse 
at  Cape  Lookout;  the  encampment  grounds  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  other  places  none  the  less  interesting. 

At  the  sessions  of  the  Assembly  the  teachers  will  hear 
Governor  Kitchin,  State  Superintendent  Eggleston,  of 
Virginia,  Mrs.  Richards,  of  Boston,  and  Dr.  D.  H.  Hill, 
President  Foust,  Professor  Graham,  Mrs.  Mclver,  and 
other  well  known  North  Carolinians.  The  railroads 
ofter  reduced  rates;  the  famous  Atlantic  Hotel,  where 
the  headquarters  will  be,  offers  special  Assembly  rates, 
and  altogether  the  opportunity  is  one  that  at  least  1.000 
North  Carolina  teachers  ought  to  seize. 

Anyone  who  wishes  more  information,  or  wishes  a 
copy  of  the  program  in  separate  form,  can  obtain  either 
by  dropping  a  postal  requesting  it,  to  Mr.  R.  D.  W.  Con- 
nor. Secretary,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Do  not  fail  to  read  the  "Letter  for  YOU"  on  page  21, 
and    when    you    have   read    it,  act  promptly. 
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Summer  Institutes  and  Home  Study. 

The  law  governiug  institutes  has  been  changed  to  this 
extent,  that  a  county  institute  •■shall"  be  held  in  every 
fciiinty  biennially.  This  is  an  important  change  in  the 
law.  Heretofore  counties  "may"  hold  an  institute.  As  a 
result,  there  are  some  counties  in  which,  it  is  safe  to 
say,  an  institute  has  never  been  held.  Verily  we  are 
jirogressing  toward  a  real  teaching  profession. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  is  planning  to  do 
some  definite  and  systematic  work  in  teacher-training. 
Prof.  J.  A.  Bivins  will  give  his  entire  time  to  this  work. 
The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  plan  of  the  sum- 
mer  work: 

(1)  A  biennial  county  institute  of  at  least  two  weeks 
lu  each  county,  conducted  by  a  competent  and  experi- 
enced male  teacher,  assisted  in  the  primary  and  inter- 
mediate work  by  a  competent  and  experienced  woman 
teacher.  These  teachers  will  be  selected  according  to  the 
law,  by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  and  will 
probably  be  required  to  attend  a  conference  of  institute 
conductors  with  the  State  Superintendent  annually  before 
beginning  the  institute  work.  At  this  conference  a  definite 
and  uniform  plan  of  institute  work  for  the  summer  will 
be  discussed  and  arranged.  Bulletins  containing  outlines 
of  the  work  and  directions  to  teachers  will  be  issued  from 
the  State  Department  of  Education  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  all  teachers  attending  the  institutes  for  their 
direction  and  assistance.  The  work  of  the  county  insti- 
tute will  be  so  arranged  as  to  prevent  duplication  and 
repetition  of  work  by  teachers  attending  from  year  to 
year. 

(2)  To  have  in  every  county  an  active  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, doing  a  definite  and  specific  work,  pursuing 
carefully  arranged  courses  of  professional  reading  and 
study,  directed  by  the  County  Superintendent,  and  aided 
by  bulletins,  programs,  etc.,  issued  and  distributed  from 
the  State  Department  of  Education.  This  work  will  be 
correlated,  as  far  as  possible,  with  the  work  of  the  county 
institute,  and  with  the  work  of  the  State  Normal  Schools. 

(3)  Through  the  Teachers'  Institutes  and  the  Teach- 
ers' Associations,  aided  by  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation with  its  professional  bulletins,  it  is  hoped  to  ar- 
range and  carry  out  successfully  a  progressive  and  con- 
tinuous course  of  home  study  for  the  professional  train- 
ing and  improvement  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  country 
teachers.  A  certificate  will  be  issued  to  teachers  success- 
fully completing  the  course  and  passing  a  satisfactory  ex- 
amination thereon  that  will  be  recognized  by  County 
Superintendents  in  their  examinations  for  teachers'  cer- 
tificates, and  will  aid  the  holders  in  securing  better  posi- 
tions and  better  salaries  as  teachers. 

We  feel  great  satisfaction  in  announcing  to  our  read- 
ers that  we  are  now  making  arrangements  with  the  State 
Dei)artment  to  publish  this  Course  for  Home  Study  regu- 
larly every  month  in  Xortli  Carolina  Education.  Nothing 
more  directly  valuable  and  far-reaching  for  the  improve- 
ment of  teachers  has  ever  been  devised  by  any  State  than 
this  home  study  course  for  the  training  of  teachers  who 
cannot  go  off  to  school  or  college.  Read  the  last  section 
above  and  read  it  again  until  you  catch  a  glimpse  of  its 
deep  meaning.  It  is  a  departure,  a  distinct  departure  in 
the  direction  of  progress,  in  the  direction  of  better  teach- 
ers with  higher  grade  certificates,  higher  grade  positions, 
and  higher  grade  salaries.  .\nd  do  not  forget  that  you 
can  get  this  course  in  monthly  lessons  regularly  in 
Xorth  Carolina  Education. 


"A  Letter  for  You."    It   is  on  page  2  4.     Read  it  every 
word   and   let   us   hear   from   you. 


The  Conference  for  Education  in  the  South. 

There  has  been  held  for  the  past  twelve  years  a  notable 
gathering  of  men  and  women  in  the  South  interested  in 
educational  progress.  This  meeting  is  known  as  the  Con- 
ference for  Education  in  the  South.  It  began  twelve 
years  ago  in  a  small  way,  hardly  attracting  more  than  lo- 
cal attention.  The  last  meeting  held  at  Atlanta,  Ga., 
April  13th  to  17th,  was  in  all  probability  the  largest 
gathering  of  representative  men  and  women  that  has 
ever  assembled  together  in  the  South  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  educational  questions.  There  was  the  organ- 
ization of  State  Superintendents,  of  Colleges  for  Women, 
of  High  School  Inspectors,  of  Campaign  Managers,  and  of 
Woman's  Betterment  Work.  There  were  present  Dr. 
Pritchett  of  the  Carnegie  Foundations,  Dr.  Buttrick  of 
the  General  Education  Board,  Dr.  Rose  of  the  Peabody 
Fund,  Dr.  Brown,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  and 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden,  President  of  the  Conference.  Tak- 
ing it  all  in  all,  it  was  the  most  active  body  of  school 
men  that  has  ever  met  in  the  South. 

The  program  in  the  general  meetings  was  long  and 
tiresome  at  times;  but  this  represents  only  a  small  part 
of  the  work  that  was  done.  There  was  a  comparison  of 
standards,  aims  and  methods  of  the  South  with  those  of 
other  sections  of  the  country.  This  comparison  touched 
agriculture,  high  schools,  good  roads,  grammar  schools, 
woman's  clubs,  colleges,  country  life,  universities,  and 
higher  education  of  women.  There  was  nothing  section- 
al or  prejudicial;  but  it  was  such  a  meeting  as  should  be 
held  every  year  in  every  section  of  the  county  in  order 
that  each  may  profit  by  a  comparison  of  standards. 

There  were  present  many  North  Carolinians,  and  in 
comparison.  North  Carolina  made  a  distinct  gain  when 
the  word  "progress"  was  spoken;  and  she  has  progressed. 
It  was  indeed  a  pleasure  to  see  so  many  North  Caro- 
linians, not  only  present,  but  taking  hold  of  the  Confer- 
ence actively  and  vigorously. 

Many  things  were  discussed,  but  the  proceedings  will 
be  published  in  book  form  and  will  be  available  a  few 
weeks  later.  The  general  conclusions  that  should  be  of 
interest  to  every  school  in  North  Carolina  are  expressed 
in  the  following  resolutions: 

"(1)  It  is  most  necessary  to  impress  upon  the  public 
the  fact  that  the  elementary  school,  the  high  school,  the 
college  and  the  university,  whether  supported  by  taxation 
or  in  other  ways,  are  parts  of  one  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion and  not  unrelated  and  independent  schools.  A  State 
can  secure  educational  efficiency  only  when  these  differ- 
ent parts  of  its  educational  system  articulate  and  co- 
operate. 

"(2)  To  secure  such  co-operation  and  co-ordination 
some  effective  form  of  organization  and  supervision  must 
be  adopted  by  each  State. 

"(3)  This  form  of  organization  would  include  expert 
euperintendence  over  public  instruction,  both  in  State  and 
county. 

"(4)  Such  officers  should  be  chosen  from  the  best  edu- 
cational experts  and  their  places  should  be  made  equal 
in  dignity,  responsibility,  remuneration  and  freedom 
from  political  interference  to  those  of  the  best  paid  of- 
ficers in  colleges  and  universities. 

"(5)  Such  supervisors  of  education  should  work  in  ef- 
fective co-operation  with  the  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. All  colleges  and  universities,  whether  upon  public 
or  private  foundation,  are  public  institutions,  and  owe 
it  to   themselves  and   to  the  cause  of  education  to  take 
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an  intelligent  and  systematic  interest  in  the  upbuilding 
of  secondary  and  elementary  schools;  not  simply  as  feed- 
ers to  themselves,  but  as  factors  in  the  economic  and 
social  advancement  of  the  State. 

"(6)  In  virtue  of  their  duties  as  public  institutions, 
all  colleges,  whether  connected  with  the  State  or  with  a 
denomination  or  not,  ought  to  give  free  access  to  their 
records  and  full  information  to  the  public  concerning  all 
details  of  their  academic  and  financial  administration. 
The  honest  college  has  everything  to  gain  and  nothing 
to   lose   by   taking  the  public  into  its  confidence. 

"(7)  While  the  elevation  of  standards  in  the  colleges 
and  professional  schools  is  greatly  needed,  the  honest  en- 
forcement of  the  standards  already  adopted  will  go  far 
of  the  college  and  the  high  schools,  and  would  tend  to- 
ward their  articulation  rather  than  the  overlapping,  now 
so  common. 

"(8)  More  generous  provision  for  the  training  of  teach- 
ers is  a  pressing  need  in  the  educational  systems  of  many 
States.  It  will  require  the  most  effective  work  on  the 
part  of  Normal  Schools  and  the  Departments  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  universities  to  meet  the  extraordinary  demand 
for  teachers  during  the  next  two  decades.  Such  work 
should,  however,  only  be  undertaken  by  institutions  with 
adequate  resources  in  income,  equipment,  and  in  teach- 
ers." 


A  Suggestion. 

Several  years  ago  Supt.  Charles  L.  Coon,  of  Wilson,  be- 
gan to  collect  and  copy  documents  bearing  on  the  history 
of  education  in  North  Carolina.  At  that  time  he  did  not 
know  whether  his  work  would  ever  be  published  or  not, 
but  he  was  interested  in  it  and  pursued  it  steadily  dur- 
ing a  period  of  several  years,  in  the  course  of  which  he  did 
an  immense  amount  of  work  and  spent  several  hundred 
dollars.  What  was  it  all  worth?  The  results  have  fol- 
lowed: 

I'l)  He  is  to-day  the  best  informed  man  living  on  the 
educational  history  and  development  of  North  Carolina. 
This  is  no  exaggeration. 

f2)  His  work  has  been  published  by  the  North  Carolina 
Historical  Commission  in  two  elegant  volumes  and  has 
brought  great  credit  and  reputation  to  himself  and  to  the 
State  throughout  the   Union. 

The  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  has  been  a 
powerful  force  in  the  educational  development  of  North 
Carolina  during  the  past  quarter  ot  a  century.  There  are 
a  few  men  still  in  active  school  work  in  North  Carolina 
who  were  among  the  organizers  of  this  very  important 
agency.  A  series  of  articles  from  such  men  contributed 
to  Noi'th  Carolina  Education,  after  the  manner  of  Mr. 
Hobgood's  "Reminiscences"  in  this  issue,  would  make  an 
interesting  and  instructive  chapter  in  our  educational 
history.  The  Assembly  itself  would  probably  collect  and 
print  as  part  of  its  proceedings  such  articles. 

Again,  somebody  who  desires  to  contribute  something 
to  the  educational  history  of  the  State  might  collect  the 
original  sources,  newspaper  reports,  papers,  addresses, 
etc.,  etc., — bearing  on  the  history  of  the  Assembly.  These, 
too,  might  be  printed  in  a  volume  by  the  .\ssembly.  Here 
is  an  opportunity  for  some  one,  following  the  example  of 
Mr.  Coon,  to  do  a  piece  of  really  valuable  historical  and 
educational  work.     Who  will   do  it? 


indicate  some  such  facts  as  these:  whether  you  are  a 
man  or  a  woman,  where  your  training  was  received, 
what  experience  you  have  had,  what  work  (whether  su- 
perintendency,  principalship,  Latin,  mathematics,  music, 
primary,  or  other  grades)  you  want  to  apply  for,  and 
what  salary  is  desired. 

A  half-inch  advertisement  (about  forty  words)  is  the 
minimum,  and  will  cost  you  only  50  cents  for  one  in- 
sertion, a  dollar  for  two  insertions. 

Sign  your  real  name  and  postoffice  if  you  so  desire. 
But  if  you  do  not  wish  it  known  that  you  are  seeking  a 
new  position,  just  sign  your  advertisement  with  some 
name,  letter,  or  initials  "in  care  of  Xorth  Carolina  Edu- 
cation," and  we  will  forward  to  you  promptly  all  an.'^wers 
that  come  for  you  in  our  care.  Send  cash  with  every 
oi'der. 

Teachers  wanting  schools  and  schools  wanting  teach- 
ers may  get  in  touch  with  each  other  by  advertising'  in 
North  Caroliiiii  Education,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Do  You  Want  a  Better  Position  and  Better  Pay? 

If  you  are  .ivailable  for  a  better  position  let  it  be 
known  to  schools  and  school  officers  through  the  columns 
of   North   Cai-oliiia   Education.      Let   your   advertisement 


Why  Rural  School  Teachers  Should    Attend    the 
Teachers  Assembly. 

By  Thomas  R.  Foust,  Superintendent  Guilford  County  Schools:  President 
North  Carolina  Teachers^  Assembly. 

The  indications  are  that  the  next  session  of  the  North 
Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  will  be  the  best  attended 
that  we  have  had  in  a  number  of  years.  To  those  of  us 
who  have  been  regular  attendants  it  will  be  like  .going 
back  home;  to  those  who  have  not  been  to  Morehead 
for  a  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  it  will  be  a  combination 
of  pleasure  and  profit. 

The  work  at  some  of  the  former  meetings  held  at 
Morehead  was  hindered  because  the  pleasure  idea  too 
largely  dominated  the  spirit  of  those  who  attended.  I 
believe  we  have  reached  the  point  in  our  educational 
life  in  North  Carolina  that  we  can  go  to  a  pleasure  re- 
sort and  do  some  real  work.  The  plan  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  was  adopted  at  Charlotte  last  year  will 
be  carried  out  at  Morehead  this  year.  This  means  that 
we  will  make  a  start  in  gathering  all  the  information 
available  along  certain  lines  and  also  begin  to  work 
out  some  of  our  problems  in  a  consecutive  way. 

The  work  of  each  session  hereafter  will  be  directly 
connected  with  the  work  of  the  former  session.  Now 
that  we  are  going  to  make  a  start  along  this  line,  it 
seems  to  me  that  every  teacher  should  be  anxious  to 
keep  up  the  connection  by  attending  every  year.  To 
miss  the  first  or  any  succeeding  year  Is  to  break  the 
continuity.  Of  course,  there  will  be  general  addresses 
by  leading  educators  in  addition  to  the  reports  of  the 
committees  to  which  have  been  assigned  the  special 
topics. 

While  a  meeting,  along  the  lines  I  have  indic.ited, 
will  be  very  helpful  to  all,  I  hope  the  rural  teachei's  ot 
the  State  will  make  a  special  effort  to  attend,  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  The  rural  teachers,  ot  necessity,  are  somewhat 
isolated,  and  the  meeting  at  Jlorehead  will  afford  them 
an  opportunity  of  learning  what  is  being  done  in  every 
section  of  North  Carolina. 

2.  We  will  all  stay  at  the  same  hotel,  and  this  will 
bring  each  one  in  personal  contact  with  all  who  attend. 

3.  By  a  comparison  of  what  you  are  doing  and  the 
conditions  under  which  you  are  laboring,  with  the  work 
of  others  and  the  conditions  in  other  communities,  you 
will  be  in  a  position  to  render  better  service  to  your 
community  next  year. 

•t.  The  executive  committee  has  tried  to  arranse  a 
program  which  is  definite  and  concentrated  along  the 
lines  of  our  greatest  needs. 

The  rural  schools  of  North  Carolina  have  made  won- 
derful progress  in  the  last  ten  years,  and  I  hope  the  at- 
tendance of  the  rural  teachers  at  the  Morehead  meeting 
will  show  that  they  are  fully  awake  to  the  interests  of 
this  forward  movement. 
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Governor  Kitchen  will  nuiUe  iin  ad- 
dress at  the  closing  of  the  Graham 
Schools  on  May  7th. 

Raleigh's  great  Music  Festival  will 
be  held  May  21st  and  22nd.  The 
managers  pronounce  the  program  su- 
perb, and  insure  a  rich  musical  treat 
that  will  never  be  forgotten  by  those 
attending. 

The  Roanoke-Chowan  Times  says: 
"The  people  of  Ahoskie  are  now  in 
the  midst  of  a  campaign  for  better 
and  more  permanent  schools  tor  the 
town  and  will  vote  early  in  May  on 
the  question  of  levying  and  collect- 
ing a  special  tax  for  the  support  of 
the  schools." 

Professor  Collier  Cobb,  of  the  Uni- 
versity, spent  several  days  of  early 
April  in  the  section  around  Golds- 
bbro  with  his  geology  class  studying 
the  trucking  soils  of  that  region.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Burgess  ('02)  recently  lectur- 
ed to  this  class  on  the  adaptation  of 
crops  to  certain  soil  types. 

At  the  commencement  of  Louis- 
burg  Female  College,  May  2 3-2  6th, 
the  baccalaureate  sermon  will  be 
preached  by  Rev.  L.  P.  Howard,  the 
sermon  before  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  by  Rev.  J.  M. 
Culbreth,  and  Hon.  John  H.  Small 
will  deliver  the  address  on  Wednes- 
day. 

After  17  years  of  signally  efficient 
service  to  the  State  as  Secretary  of 
the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Health, 
Dr.  Richard  H.  Lewis  has  retired 
from  this  great  work,  to  which  he 
could  devote  but  a  part  of  his  time, 
and  selected  as  his  successor  Dr. 
Watson  S.  Rankin,  now  dean  of  the 
Wake   Forest    School   of   Medicine. 

The  joint  debate  between  Davidson 
and  Wake  Forest  at  Greensboro 
Easter  Monday  night  was  heard  by  a 
magnificent  audience.  Wake  Forest 
won  the  decision  and  the  cup  offered 
by  the  city  of  Greensboro,  and  when 
the  two  debaters,  Hipps  and  Collins, 
returned  to  Wake  Forest  they  were 
received  with  varied  demonstrations 
of  animated  satisfaction. 

Pine  Ridge  ."Academy  held  its  com- 
mencement exercises  on  .•^pril  23rd. 
.1.  W.  Bailey,  Esq.,  of  Raligh,  was 
th  chief  speaker.  There  was  a  pre- 
sentation of  Bible  and  flag  by  Wake- 
field Junior  Order.  The  jiresentation 
address  was  made  by  Prof.  Holton. 
Principal  Wakelon  High  School,  and 
the  acceptance  by  Supt.  R.  B.  White. 
A  large  belfry  has  recently  been 
added  to  the  school  building  and  a 
l$50  bell  installed. 


.\  Woman's  Betterment  Association 
has  been  organized  at  Wendell,  with 
the  following  officers:  .  President, 
Miss  Jennie  Hester;  Vice  President, 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Parham;  Secretary,  Miss 
Hettie  Dean;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  R.  B. 
Whitely. 

The  commencement  exercises  of 
Mount  Holly  High  School  were  held 
Friday,  April  30th.  Mr.  R.  D.  W. 
Connor,  of  Raleigh,  delivered  the 
literary  address  at  2  o'clock  in 
Rhyne's  Hall,  and  the  graduating  ex- 
ercises were  held  at  S  o'clock  Friday 
evening.  There  were  tour  graduates, 
Fred  Howard.  Ralph  Davenport, 
Christine  Rutledge  and  Bain  Hen- 
derson. 

The      Benson      and      Kenly      High 


first  graded  school  established  in 
Harnett  County.  Since  its  organiza- 
tion it  has  continued  to  improve  un- 
til now  it  is  thoroughly  organized 
and  is  systematic  in  all  its  depart- 
ments. Aside  from  the  literary 
courses,  there  is  a  department  of 
music,  manual  training  and  domestic 
science.  , 

The  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
of  North  Carolina  will  build  a  hand- 
some memorial  to  the  University  hoys 
of  lS61-'65 — many  of  them  mere 
boys,  who  laid  aside  their  books  to 
join  the  Southern  army.  In  looking 
over  the  pages  of  history  of  the  great 
war  between  the  North  and  the  South 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  State  Univer- 
sity furnished  over  1,000  soldiers  for 
this  cause.  Statistics  show  that  over 
4  00  of  these  men  were  killed  in  bat- 
tles, while  others  suffered  and  died 
in  Northern  prisons,  from  cold  and 
hunger;  others  were  faithful  in  the 
ranks  until  the  cause  was  lost.  These 


The  U.  S. 
Marine  and 

Biological 
Laboratory, 

Morehead 

City,  N.  C. 


Schools  held  a  spirited  debate  at 
Kenly  on  the  evening  of  April  12th. 
The  query  was:  "Resolved,  That 
the  United  States  should  relinquish 
its  hold  on  the  Philippines."  The 
affirmative  was  represented  by  Ken- 
ly. the  negative  by  Benson.  The 
judges  decided  in  favor  of  the  af- 
firmative. Music  was  furnished  by 
the  Kenly  band. 

The  Graded  Schools  of  Bessemer 
City  held  their  closing  exercises  on 
.Monday,  April  5th.  The  sermon  was 
preached  by  Rev.  J.  J.  Beach. 
Misses  Mattie  Mitchell,  Annie  Phifer, 
Pearl  and  Fannie  Thornburg  com- 
posed the  graduating  class.  Prof.  F. 
P.  Rockett  announced  at  the  close  of 
the  exercises  that  he  hail  resigned 
his  position  as  superintendent  of  the 
schools.  Professor  Rocket  t  has  had 
charge  for  the  past  three  years. 

More  than  a  thousand  i)eople  were 
present  at  the  closing  exercises  of 
the  Duke  Graded  Schools.  The  exer- 
cises consisted  of  songs,  drills  and 
plays  by  the  children.     This  was  the 


nun,  many  of  Lliem  so  young,  came 
from  every  county  in  our  State,  and 
from  every  Southern  State. 

Wake  Forest  College  has  received  a 
check  from  the  treasurer  of  the  Gen- 
eral Education  Board,  for  $4,377.12, 
the  pro  rata  amount  on  the  pledge 
of  that  board  toward  the  $150,000 
endowment  fund.  This  amount  with 
the  collections  of  the  college  bursar 
since  the  last  report  about  a  year 
ago,  make  $18,10.47  addition  to  the 
endowment  for  the  year  closing.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  the  collec- 
tion on  this  fund  wil  not  close  until 
December  1,  1910.  The  bulk  of  the 
subscriptions  fall  due  in  that  year. 

A  special  fi'om  Kenansville  (Du- 
plin County),  dated  the  10th,  says: 
"The  schools  of  this  county  will  soon 
close.  Education  has  made  wonder- 
ful strides  forward  during  the  past 
few  years.  The  whole  county  has 
become  aroused  on  the  subject.  With 
High  Schools  and  special  tax  districts 
in  nearly  every  township,  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  every  boy  and 
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girl  will  be  equipped  for  life's  work. 
This  consolidation  of  the  public 
schools  wil  prove  a  blessing  to  the 
people.  Better  prepared  and  better 
paid  teachers  will,  of  course,  make 
a  great  advancement  for  them. 

In  the  auditorium  of  the  Lenoir 
Graded  Schools  on  the  night  of  April 
:2iid,  representatives  of  the  Hickory 
I'liaded  schools  met  the  Lenoir  Grad- 
p',1  school's  boys  in  public  debate. 
Pile  query  was:  "Resolved.  That 
I  he  United  States  should  own  and 
cilicrate  the  railroads."  The  Lenoir 
buys,  representing  the  affirmative, 
gained  the  decision.  The  speakers 
were:  Edward  Cloyed  and  Hunt 
Gwyne,  of  Lenoir,  affirmative,  and 
Arthur  Huffman  and  Harold  Shu- 
ford,  of  Hickory,  negative. 

The  Northampton  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  ordered  a  County  Teacli- 
ors'  Institute  to  be  held  at  some  point 


school  was  established  about  10  years 
ago  by  Mr.  E.  L.  Middleton.  Under 
his  wise  and  aggressive  leadership  it 
soon  became  one  of  the  first  sec- 
ondary schools  of  the  State.  On  his 
retirement  Mr.  M.  B.  Dry,  of  Union 
County,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him, 
and  a  worthy  successor  he  has  been. 
Cary  High  School  was  the  first  insti- 
tution to  comply  with  the  conditions 
and  become  a  public  high  school  un- 
dei-  the  provision  of  the  1907  law. 
and  it  has  more  than  vindicated  the 
«  isiluni  uf  that  act. 


Church,  the  rector  being  Rev.  Geo- 
W.  Lay,  under  whose  administration 
It  is  growing  and  flourishing. 


Ciriier    St«iiie    Laid   at    St.    >Iarj's. 

The  afternoon  of  the  3rd  of  April 
witnessed  the  laying  of  another  cor- 
ner stone  at  St.  Mary's  School  in 
Raleigh.  This  was  the  corner  stone 
of  new  structures  to  be  added  to  the 
main  building,  parts  of  a  well  defin- 
ed plan  for  future  additional  build- 
ings. The  occasion  attracted  to  St. 
Mary's    m    gnodly    n\imher    nf    visitors 


in  the  county  during  the  summer 
months  for  a  term  of  two  weeks. 
Teachers  are  required  to  attend  un- 
der penalty  of  losing  their  positions 
in  the  public  schools,  so  this  insti- 
tute will  bring  together  sixty  or  sev- 
enty teachers.  Rich  Square  is  going 
to  ask  that  the  institute  be  held  here, 
and  efforts  are  being  made  to  offer 
the  teachers  board  and  lodging  for 
the  two  weeks  at  low  rates.  Rich 
Square  has  a  modern,  nine-room, 
school  building,  and  the  largest  au- 
ditorium in  the  county. 


The  Gary  High  School. 

The  closing  exercises  for  the  Cary 
High  School  began  on  the  night  of 
the  15th  with  a  public  debate  be- 
tween representatives  of  the  Cary 
and  Calhoun  Literary  Societies.  The 
chief  event  was  the  annual  address 
by  Prof.  J.  B.  Carlyle,  of  Wake  For- 
est, whose  subject  was  "Learning's 
Message  to  an  Intense  Industrial 
Era."  Altogether  this  has  been  the 
most  successful  session  of  this  suc- 
cessful school,  the  enrollment  having 
passed  the  three  hundred  mark.  The 


as  well  as  representative  men  and 
women  from  Raleigh.  Those,  with 
the  faculty  members  and  the  many 
students  made  a  notable  gathering 
before  Bishop  .loseph  Blount  Che- 
shire, of  the  Diocese  of  North  Car- 
olina, and  the  clergy  who  assisted, 
performed  the  impressive  ceremonies 
of  the  laying  of  the  corner  stone  ot 
the  east  addition  to  the  main  build- 
ing, these  exercises  being  followed 
by  a  luncheon  given  in  honor  of  the 
event.  The  erection  ot  these  addi- 
tions to  the  main  building  is  due  to 
the  generosity  of  Miss  Eleanor  Cle- 
ment, of  Germantown,  Pa.,  who  "in 
the  forties"  was  at  St.  Mary's  with 
her  mother,  Madame  Clement,  who 
came  with  Dr.  Albert  Smedes  to  Ral- 
eigh in  1842,  to  take  charge  of  the 
French  department,  her  worlc  doing 
much  to  attract  patronage  to  St. 
Mary's.  St.  Mary's  has  had  a  great 
past  and  its  future  promises  to  add 
to  its  fame  and  usefulness.  It  is  be- 
ing better  equipped  year  by  year, 
and  it  attracts  pupils  from  North 
and  South.  It  is  under  the  control 
ot   and   is   owned   by    the   Episcopal 


I'lof.    Boyle    Leaves    Rocky    Blount. 

The  following  resolutions,  express- 
ing the  deep  regret  at  the  resigna- 
tion ot  Supt.  W.  V.  Boyle,  of  the 
Gi-aded  Schools  were  framed  and 
adoijled  by  the  teachers  of  both  the 
Kast  and  West  schools,  at  a  meeting 
held  Thursday,  April   12th: 

Inasmuch  as  our  beloved  Superin- 
tendent, Mr.  W.  V.  Boyle,  has  seen  fit 
lo  give  up  his  work  in  Rocky  Mount, 
thus  leaving  the  Graded  Schools  and 
connect  himself  with  business  inter- 
ests elsewhere,  we,  the  teachers  ot 
said  schools,  do  hereby  resolve: 

First.  That  our  Superintendent, 
Mr.  W.  V.  Boyle  has  rendered  excel- 
lent services  to  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion during  his  stay  of  twelve  years 
in  Rocky  Mount,  thus  leaving  a  last- 
ing influence  upon  the  youth  of  the 
cnmnumity; 

Second.  That  his  influence  upon 
the  town  to  which  he  was  ever  ready 
to  lend  his  encouragement  in  the 
support  of  its  institutions  was  of  im- 
measurable value  from  both  a  moral 
and  social  standpoint; 

Third.  That  by  his  resignation, 
we.  as  co-workers,  feel  that  we  are 
losing  a  sympathetic  friend  and  wise 
counsellor; 

Fourth,  That  the  position  of  su- 
perintendent of  schools  may  be  filled 
but  Mr.  Boyle's  place  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  pupils  and  teachers  can 
never  be  filled; 

Fifth.  That  while  our  hearts  are 
filled  with  regret  at  the  thought  of 
his  leaving  us,  we  wish  for  him  as 
marked  success  In  his  new  field  of 
labor  as  he  has  attained  in  his  pres- 
ent work  as  Superintendent. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  a 
copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  for 
IJuhlication  to  our  school  magazine 
••The  Blackboard,"  to  our  town 
liapcrs  and  to  our  Xorth  Carolina 
Education. 

MISS  ELIZA  PARKER, 
MRS.   LAURA   BAKER, 
MISS  BETTIE  WHITEHEAD, 
MISS  HATTIE  STRACH.\N. 
MISS  ADDIE   PARTS. 

Cnnimittef*. 


Among  the  new  advertisements  ap- 
pearing in  this  issue  is  that  of  Sher- 
idan's Teacher's  Agency,  at  Green- 
wood, S.  C.  This  agency  is  IS  years 
old,  being  one  of  the  four  oldest  in 
the  South.  It  must  have  given  ef- 
ficient and  satisfactory  service,  there- 
fore, or  it  could  not  have  flourished 
so  well  and  so  long.  .\  letter  just 
received  from  Mr.  F.  M.  Sheridan, 
the  manager,  tells  us  that  he  is  this 
year  giving  special  attention  to  this 
agency's  North  Carolina  service.  Par- 
ticulars for  obtaining  further  infor- 
mation are  given  in  Mr.  Sheridan's 
advertisement  on  another  page. 
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SliiiUjV  I'arl  Sou^s  fur  Mivt-d 
Voices.  Edited  by  John  Shirley,  Su- 
pervisor of  Music,  Upper  Troy,  Xew 
York.  Cloth,  Svo,  2  72  pp.  Price,  7  5 
cents.  American  Book  Company,  New- 
York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago. 

The  songs  in  this  volume  are  in- 
tended for  mi.xed  voices,  and  are  no- 
table for  their  great  variety,  their 
musical  arrangement  of  parts,  and 
their  adaptability  to  all  school  occa- 
sions, such  as  commencement,  festi- 
rals,  national  celebrations,  etc.  In 
all  there  are  ninety-seven  composi- 
tions, consisting  of  folk  songs,  college 
.songs,  operatic  and  national  songs, 
and  miscellaneous  choruses.  Some  of 
the  latter  are  quite  long,  and  are  well 
adapted  for  special  concert  programs. 
\Miile  there  are  many  choral  gems  in 
this  work  admirably  adapted  for  the 
more  skilled  singers,  a  large  number 
of  the  songs  are  easy  enough  to  be 
sung  by  lower  grade  pupils. 

^« 

KecitJitions  for  Assembly  and  Clas.s 
Room,  with  suggested  programs. 
Compiled  by  Anna  T.  Lee  O'Neill,  M. 
A.  Cloth,  454  pages.  Price,  $1.10 
net.  The  JIacmillan  Company,  New 
York. 

Every  teacher  who  is  called  upon 
to  conduct  recitations  and  to  arrange 
programs  for  morning  exercises  and 
for  holiday  celebrations,  will  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  a  convenient  collec- 
tion of  poetry  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses. Many  of  the  selections  includ- 
ed in  this  volume  are  from  the  older 
classics  which  are  new  to  each  gener- 
ation of  pupils,  but  there  are  also  in- 
cluded some  of  the  best  examples  of 
more  recent  poetry  for  children  and 
youne;  people,  including  selections 
from  Stevenson,  Kiplin.^,  Eugene 
Field.  Edwin  Markham.  Dr.  Henry 
van  Dyke,  and  Joaquin  Miller.  The 
chapter  upon  drill  in  enunclatinn  is 
full  of  suggestions  for  training  pupils 
and  the  poems  themselves  are  con- 
veniently classified.  A  thoroughly 
well-made  index  greatly  enchances 
the  value  of  this  book,  and  some 
ready-made  programs  for  special  oc- 
casions form  a  feature  that  will  be 
as  welcome  as  it  is  rare. 

TJegiiiner.s'  Botany,  by  L.  H.  Bailev. 
Cloth,  12mo.,  208  pages.  Price,  60 
cents  net.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
Xew  York. 

This  is  a  brief  and  inexpensive 
text-book  for  high  school  classes  in 
botany.  The  author  begins  with  the 
study  of  the  entire  branch  or  the  en- 
tire plant,  and  discusses  first  the 
broader  aspects  of  the  sub.iect  in  or- 
der to  relate  the  study  of  botany 
more  closely  to  the  life  of  the  pupil. 
An  examination  of  the  Table  of  Con- 
tents will  show  that  he  believes  that 
pupils  are  able  to  understand  the 
"struggle  for  existence"  and  the  mod- 


ification of  plant  I'urnis  by  natural 
and  artificial  means  before  master- 
ing the  technicalities  of  classification 
and  plant  dissection.  Over  300  illus- 
trations, very  many  of  them  from 
common  plants  of  the  farm  or  gar- 
den, add  to  the  interest  and  useful- 
ness of  the  book.  The  idea  ruuing 
through  the  entire  book  is  a  practi- 
cal one.  "Education,"  says  the  au- 
thor in  his  preface,  "that  is  not  ap- 
lilicable,  that  does  not  put  the  pupil 
in  touch  with  the  living  knowledge 
and  the  affairs  of  his  time,  may  be  of 
less  educative  value  than  the  learn- 
ing of  a  trade  in  a  shop."  Professor 
Bailey  lacks  but  little,  if  any,  of  mak- 
ing this  book  on  Botany  as  interest- 
ing as  a  novel,  and  we  believe  it 
will  be  found  to  be  a  very  useful 
text-book  for  both  the  teacher  and 
the  student. 

,«: 

The  >lastery  of  Rooks:  lliuts  on 
Heading  and  the  use  of  Libr,?ries.  By 
Harry  Toyman  Koopman.  Librarian  of 
Brown  University.  Cloth  214  pages, 
7  5  cents.  American  Book  Company, 
New  York,  Cincinnati.  Chicago. 

Do  you  have  access  to  books  and  do 
you  read  books?  If  so,  if  you  are  a 
lover  of  reading  in  your  own  quiet 
hour,  here  is  a  little  book  that  will 
delight  you  with  its  style  and  matter 
and  help  you  by  its  teachings.  Its 
theme  is  just  what  its  name  indicates: 
the  Mastery  of  Books.  Let  us  quote 
from  the  introduction,  wherein  it  is 
strongly,  but  not  too  strongly,  em- 
phasized that  for  him  who  reads  a 
book  "merely  to  read  is  not  enough;  " 
there  should  be  mastery  of  the  book. 
The  opening  paragraph  makes  fine 
use  of  the  incident  in  Winthrop's 
story  "Love  and  Skates."  which  takes 
Richard  Wade  up  to  Dunderburk  to 
take  charge  of  the  disaffec-ted  iron 
works.  His  first  work  was  to  summon 
the  workmen  before  him.  "They  in- 
spected him  and  he  them  as  coolly.  . 
The  Hand  faced  the  Head.  Tt  was  a 
question  whether  the  two  hundred  or 
the  one  would  be  master  in  Dunder- 
burk. Which  was  boss?  An  old 
question.  It  has  to  be  settled  when- 
ever a  new  man  claims  power,  and 
there  is  always  a  struggle  until  it  is 
fought  out  by  main  force  of  brain  or 
muscle."  "Something  like  this  hajv 
pens,"  says  the  author,  "whenever  an 
eager  student  entersalarge  library  for 
the  first  time.  Which  will  prove  mas- 
ter?" All  through  the  214  pages  of 
his  most  engaging  little  book  the  au- 
thor is  siilendidly  at  the  business  of 
making  the  reader's  "road  to  victory 
a  ijlain  one."  Nine  rich  chapters  on 
such  topics  as  "Why  and  How  Much 
to  Read;"  "What  to  Read;"  "How  to 
Read;"  "Periodicals;"  "Memory  and 
Note  Making;"  "Language  Study;" 
and  "Reading  Courses,"  are  followed 
by  a  tenth  giving  a  "Classified  list  of 


Books  to  Read"  that  is  alone  worth 
many  times  the  price  of  the  entire 
volume.  This  is  followed  by  an  elev- 
enth chapter  about  "Books  on  the 
Sub,1ect  of  Reading"  which  is  a  guide 
to  a  little  gold  mine  in  itself;  and  the 
liook  is  completed  and  crowned  by 
an  index  to  authors  and  topics  and 
quotations  which  doubles  the  value 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  work  by  putting 
any  part  of  it  at  the  reader's  instant 
command.  If  you  are  fond  of  read- 
ing and  want  to  read  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage get  "the  Mastery  of  Books" 
and  master  it. 

Scliool     and     Class     Management: 

Theory  and  Practice.  By  Felix  Ar- 
nold, A.  B.,  Pd.  D.,  Ph.  D.  409  pages. 
Published  November,  190S.  Price, 
$1.25.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York. 

Here  is  a  book  of  more  than  400 
pages — a  text-book,  it  is  called,  on 
the  theory  and  practice  of  school  and 
class  management.  As  to  school 
management,  it  treats  in  five  well 
considered  chapters  of  the  relations 
between  the  principal  and  the  teach- 
er: (1)  The  Teacher,  (2)  The  Prin- 
cipal, (3)  Co-operation  between 
Principal  and  Teacher:  Instruction, 
(4)  Discipline,  (5)  Supervision.  The 
second  part  deals  with  the  relations 
of  the  Teacher  and  the  Child,  with 
special  reference  to  the  development 
of  conduct,  which  requires  seven 
more  chapters.  The  table  of  con- 
tents presents  a  splendid  outline  of 
the  subject  matter  of  the  book  and 
this,  with  the  clear  print  and  the 
helpful  chapter  and  paragraph  heads 
makes  the  task  of  mastering  the  book 
much  more  inviting  to  the  pedagogi- 
cal student.  In  quotation  and  illus- 
tration the  author  has  drawn  when 
necessary  from  standard  sources,  and 
citations  of  authority  are  given  free- 
ly. "School  and  Class  Manage- 
ment" does  not  endeavor  to  cover 
every  phase  of  school  work,  but  ad- 
heres closely  to  what  is  designated  by 
the  title,  and  these  subjects  it  covers 
with  a  minute  and  exhaustive  analy- 
sis that  leaves  but  little  else  to  be 
desired  by  the  teacher-student  who 
seeks  to  master  the  principles  so 
succinctly  and  lucidly  set  forth  in  its 
pages. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Teachers  and  students  everywhere 
are  using  The  County  Examiner,  the 
latest  and  best  Normal  Question 
book.  It  is  well  bound,  and  has 
questions  and  answers  on  all  Com- 
mon School  subjects,  including  Alge- 
bra and  Literature.  In  addition  to 
this,  it  contains  sample  lists  of  ques- 
tion from  several  States,  besides 
questions  on  State  History,  State  Ge- 
ography, State  Civil  Government,  La- 
tin, Rhetoric,  Geometry,  Chemistry, 
Physics,  Psychology,  Zoology,  Bot- 
any, etc.,  etc.  Good  for  any  State. 
Price  only  $1.00.  TEACHERS'  SUP- 
PLY CO.,  Grayson,  Kentucky. 
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Why  You  Should  Attend  the  Teachers'  Assembly. 

1. — For  Professional  Impi-ovemeiit. 

"The   North    Carolina    Teachers'    Assembly    brings    to- 
gether annually  for  interchange  of  ideas  and  experiences. 

Macmillan  Books 

and  for  delightful  social  intercourse,  hundreds  ot  teach- 
ers from  every  part  of  the  State,  and  gives  them  an  op- 
portunity each  year  to  hear  some  of  the  leaders  of  edu- 
cational  thought   of   this   and   other   States.      No   teacher 
that    is    seeking    professional    improvement    in    his    high 
culling  can  afford  to  miss  the  uplifting  power  ot  such  a 
meeting    as    the    next    meeting    ot    the    North    Carolina 
Teachers'    Assembly   promises   to   be." — Hon.    .].    Y,    ,]oy- 
ner.  State  Supt.  ot  Public  Instruction. 

2. — For   Ksprit   De   C'Orp.s. 

"Every    teacher    should    attend    the    North    Carolina 
Teachers'   Assembly,    if   possible,   for    recreation,   for   es- 
prit  de  corps,    and    for  professional  improvement." — Dr. 
George  T.  Winston. 

S. — For   Organized  Help  and  Action. 

■'The  most  pressing  need  of  our  profession  is  unity  ot 
action  in  pressing  those  things  needed  for  the  educational 
development  of   North   Carolina.      Attendance   upon   ses- 
sions  of  the   Asembly  is  the  only  means   by  which  this 
unity  can  be  secured." — Professor  J.  I.  Foust, 

4. — ^For  COntributins  Vour  Pai-t  to  General  Educational 
Work. 

"The  Assembly  has  had   twenty-four  years   of  signifi- 
cant life.     Its  influence  has  been  potent  in  the  education- 
al progress  of  the  State.     In  its  deliberations  have  Ijeen 
wrought    out    the    ideas    which    have    given    us    our    re- 
markable  quarter   of   a   century  of   educational   growth; 
and  it  has  been  the  largest  single  factor  in  the  work  for 
the  incorporation  of  these  ideas  into  our  laws  and  insti- 
tutions."— The  Dur'--,m  Herald. 

Emerson  and  Bender's  Modern  English 
Course 

By  Heury    H.    Kinersun,   Suijerlutemleat  o(   Kdiicmiun. 
Buflalu.  \.  Y,.  and  IdaC.  Bender,   supev\  isor   Prim- 
ary (.irades,  Buffalo,  X.  V. 

Book  One.      lamo.      Olotli.       lx-'238  pages.     :« ceni.s  iiel. 
Book  Two.      12mo.     Cloth.    xiv-3a8  pages.     60  cents  net. 

Tarr  and  McMurry's  Geographies 

By  Ralph  s.  larr,  Prol.  of  Dynamic  <  ieoloey   and    PIlv.-^i- 
cal  Oeography  at  Cornell  I'nlverslty.  and  Frank   .M. 
McMurry,  I'rof.  o( 'rhe(jry  and  Practice  of  'reaching 
at  Teachers  College,  Columbia,  I'niverslty. 

Elementary  Geography.  16mo.  xv-279  pages.  KO  cents  net. 
.Advanced  '  Urography,    12mo.  xxxix-478  pag<'S.    SI. 00  net. 

Hopkins  and  Underwood's  New 
Arithmetics 

By  John  W.  Hopkln.^,  Superintendent  o(  the  Galveston 
Public  .Schools;  and   P.   H.  rnderwood.  Teacher  ol 
Mathematics.  Ball  High  School,  Galveston,  Texas. 

First  Book.        12mo.    Cloth.    tx-a-M  pages.    30  cents  net. 
Advanced  Hook.  r2mo.  Cloth.    s.-S^M  pages.    50  cents  net. 

Duggar's  Agriculture  for  Southern 
Schools 

By  John  Frederick  Duggar. 

12mo.    (loth.      Illustrated,     xi-362  pages.     T5c.net. 
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«SfJ-„         64-66  Fifth  Avenaf,  N.  Y.  ^ll'T....u.o 

University  Virginia 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 


JUNE   18th     -     to     -     JULY  31st 


II Large  faculty  of  trained  spe- 
cialists. University  and  Profes- 
sional credits  given.  Especial- 
ly designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 

High  School  Teachers 


HCollege  teachers,  College  stu- 
dents, Principals,  and  those  pre- 
paring for  College  Entrance  Re- 
quirement.    Delightful  climate 

In  The  Mountains 


TlWrite  for  announcement  to  Di- 
rector Summer  School. 

E.  A.  ALDERMAN,  p-^"  . 

UNIVERSITY.  VA. 


TEACHERS'   BUSINESS   COURSE! 

BV   IVIi<\ll_! 

Certificates  given  lor  courses  satisfactorily 
completed  by  mail.  Save  time  and  money  by 
beginning  your  course  at  home  right  now, 
Other.s  are  succeding  bi/ OTtail,  why  not  you? 
For  information,  address 


SUFFOLK  BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 


Suffolk,  Va. 


BREWER 


TEACHtlVS'; 


1302  AUDITORIUM  BtJILDiNG.ViGHICAGO 


SHERIDAN  TEACHERS^  AGENCY 

Greenwood,  S.  C. 
Eighteenth    Year    Under    Same    Management 


Endorsed  and  patronized  by  leading  Southern  educators  and  institu- 
tions. TIHas  always  been  very  successful  in  its  work  in  North  Carolina 
schools  and  for  North  Carolina  teachers.  IJWe  specially  wish  to  increase 
our  work  in  North  Carolina,  and  offer  a  special  North  Carolina  service. 
•"Our  New  Manual,  our  new  booklet — Some  of  our  patrons,  and  our  Weekly 
Bulletin  of  Vacancies  free;  send  for  them. 


|^''^^j^-?j/ft°     'tie  nature   of   the   work   demanded,   there  is 
«^^^-=-4j      made  for  it  a  MONARCH  VISIBLE. 


WHATEVER 


— Send/or  Art  Literature. 

The  Durham  Typewriter  Exchange, 


yorili  Cat'olina  State  Dealers, 

502,  503  Trust  Building, 


Durham,  N.  C. 


24  NORTH   CVROI/INA   EDUCATION. 


A  LETTER  TO  YOU  ! 


Raleigh,  N.  C. ,  May  1,  1909. 

Dear  Friend : --You  ought  by  all  means  to  be  a  reader  of  NORTH 
CAROLINA  EDUCATION  next  session.  Your  progressive  fellow- teachers 
who  read  it  are  keeping  up  with  their  profession  and  constantly 
increasing  the  salaries.  We  are  making  it  so  intensely  interest- 
ing and  practical,  so  indispensably  useful  to  all  our  schools  and 
educational  workers,  that  the  big  question  with  you  is  not.  Can  I 
afford  to  take  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION?  but  Can  I  afford  not  to 
take  it? 


And  we  are  planning  for  still  better  and  greater  things  next 
fall.   In  addition  to  our  present  live  departments,  Mrs.  Mclver 
has  asked  us  to  put  in  a  School  Betterment  page,  and  we  shall  be 
glad  to  do  this,  and  also  to  make  our  September  number  a  "School 
Betterment  Special"  just  as  this  is  a  Teachers '  Assembly  Special . 

But  greater  things  yet  are  in  store  for  next  term's  readers. 
We  are  perfecting  arrangements  with  the  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation for  publishing  its  Home  Study  Course--lessons  every  month 
for  home  study  and  professional  school  training--a  sort  of  normal 
training  correspondence  course  that  enables  you  to  go  to  school 
without  leaving  home.   For  thousands  of  our  teachers  this  will  be 
the  most  valuable  feature  ever  carried  by  any  school  journal.   If 
you  complete  this  course  and  its  examinations  satisfactorily  you 
will  receive  a  certificate  which  will  be  recognized  in  county 
eximinat ions  and  be  directly  helpful  to  you  in  securing  a  better 
position  and  better  pay  for  batter  work.   If  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDU- 
CATION--bringing  you  these  Home  Study  lessons  every  month--were 
to  cost  you  a  dollar  an  issue  instead  of  a  dollar  a  year  it  would 
still  be  cheap.   But  to  think  that  by  acting  promptly  now  you  can 
get  it  for  half  that  price! 

We  are  very  anxious  to  have  you  continue  on  our  list.   The 
school  year  is  drawing  to  a  close  and  with  the  June  issue  one  or 
two  thousand  subscriptions  expire  on  our  books.   Possibly  yours 
is  among  them.   If  so  renew  now  at  the  rate  offered  you  presently. 
Do  not  wait  for  another  35  cent  offer,  for  that  absurdly  low  and 
inadequate  price  is  past  and  gone.   Our  regular  subscription 
rates  are  now 

ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

Club  of  Z   for  -  |1.50       Club  of  4  for  -  $2.60 
Club  of  3  for  -   2.10       Five  or  more  60  cts.  each 

As  you  see,  the  lowest  regular  club  rate  is  60  cents  a  year. 
But  we  are  going  to  cut  even  that  low  price  to  50  cents  if  you  will 
hurry,  for  we  are  taking  this  method  of  forming  a  cyclone  renewal 
club  of  2,000  by  mail  before  the  20th  of  May.   And  so  we  make 
you  this 

SPECIAL  HALF-PRICE  OFFER. 

For  50  cents  (in  silver,  stamps,  or  money  order)  received 
before  noon  of  May  20,  we  will  extend  your  subscription  to  NORTH 
CAROLINA  EDUCATION  a  year.   If  you  send  a  check  add  5  cents  (the 


NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION. 
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banks  charge  us  that)  for  every  dollar  or  less.   And  if  you  owe 
something  for  arrears  add  that  in  or  your  50  cents  cannot  be 
counted  as  a  renewal. 

Renew  and  renew  now.   The  20th  of  May  is  coming  fast.   Pro- 
crastination is  a  thief--don't  help  him  to  rob  you  of  this  op- 
portunity.  Renew  to-day  before  you  forget  itt 

With  every  good  wish  for  your  success,  happiness,  and  pros- 
perity, I  am. 

Cordially  yours, 

W.  F.  MARSHALL,  Publisher, 
Raleigh,  N,  C.  North  Carolina  Education. 


The  Best  Signs  of  Professional  Prog- 
ress. 

If  the  State  Superintendent,  J.  Y. 
Joyner,  were  called  upon  to  examine 
the  teachers  of  this  county  he  would 
no  doubt  proceed  thus:  Do  you  at- 
tend the  Teachers'  Association?  Do 
you  read  an  educational  paper?  Have 
you  any  work  on  pedagogy?  Have 
you  any  teacher's  helps?  Do  you  at- 
tend the  summer  schools?  The  re- 
sults of  forty  years'  experience  teach 
me  that  the  best  signs  of  educational 
progress  is  that  the  teachers  are  de- 
manding books  on  educational  sub- 
jects and  the  attending  of  summer 
educational  schools  pedagogy,  and 
teachers'  meetings.  It  is  strange 
that  any  young  man  or  woman  will 
demand  a  first  grade  certificate,  have 
their  names  enrolled  as  stars  in  the 
galaxy  of  teachers,  and  find  excuses 
for  not  taking  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  for  progressive  teaching. 
— Supt.  B.  H.  Bridges,  in  Rutherfod- 
ton  Sun. 


Morven,  Anson  County,  will  hold 
an  election  May  4th  on  a  bond  issue 
for  a  new  school  building.  At  the 
closing  exercises  of  the  school  a  few 
days  ago.  Prof.  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  of  the 
University,  spoke  on  the  issue. 


Just  say  "Send  me  Education  a 
year."  Note  the  new  rates  for  clubs 
now  printed  at  the  head  of  the  edi- 
torial column  on  page  12.  Two  suli- 
scriptions  for  $1.50;  three  for  $-_M(l; 
four  for  $2.00;  five  for  $3.00. 


May  5th  is  "Cleaning  Up  Day"  in 
Statesville.  Mayor  H.  P.  Grier  has 
issued  a  very  persuasive  proclania- 
lion,  in  the  form  of  a  request,  asking 
the  folks  to  clean  up,  trim  up,  mend 
up,  paint,  whitewash  and  sprinkle 
lime,  and  promising  to  send  the  city 
wagon  around  on  the  6th.  And  he 
says  it  well  in  asking  the  people  to 
do  this  to  the  end  that  "Statesville 
throughout  its  length  and  breadth 
may  show  the  culture  and  refinement 
of  her  people." 


Do  Yoxi  Want  a  Teacher? 

If  you  are  on  the  look-out  for  a 
teacher,  let  it  be  known  through  the 
columns  of  Xorth  Cai-olina  Educa- 
tion.. Your  advertisement  should  in- 
dicate what  kind  of  teacher  is  want- 
ed, what  work  is  to  be  done,  where 
the  school  is,  and  what  salary  will 
be  paid. 

A  half-inch  advertisement  (about 
forty  words)  is  the  minimum,  and  it 
will  cost  you  only  50  cents  for  one 
insertion,  a  dollar  for  two  insertions. 

Sign  your  real  name  and  postofflce 
it  you  so  desire;  but  if  you  prefer 
not  to.  then  just  sign  your  advertise- 
ment with  some  name,  letter,  or  ini- 
tials "in  care  of  North  Carolina  Ed- 
ucation," and  we  will  forward  to  you 
promptly  all  answers  that  come  for 
you  in  our  care. 

Send   cash  with  every  order. 

Schools  wanting  teachers,  and 
teachers  wanting  schools  may  get  in 
touch  with  each  other  by  advertising: 
in  North  C.iroliua  Education,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 


The  Summer  School  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  will  hereafter  be 
conducted  mainly  for  High  School 
and  College  teachers  of  the  South. 
This  was  determined  upon  by  Pres- 
ident Alderman  after  a  careful  study 
of  the  needs  of  secondary  education 
in  the  South.  The  increased  resour- 
ces of  the  University  of  Virginia  make 
it  possible  that  such  advanced  train- 
ing may  be  found  in  the  South.  The 
outlook  now  is  that  a  distinguished 
company  of  teachers  both  in  the  fac- 
ulty and  among  the  students  will  as- 
semble for  six  weeks  from  .Tune  ISth 
to  .luly  31st,  at  the  great  University 
founded  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  Last 
session  there  were  nearly  a  thousand 
students  from  twenty-five  States  in 
attendance. 

The  County  Examinei-  is  about 
twice  its  former  size,  and  is  only 
$1.00.  The  best  question  book  pub- 
lished for  those  wanting  to  take  the 
teachers'  examination.  THE  TEACH- 
lOKS'  SUPPLY  CO..   tirayson,  Ky. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF 
THE  SOUTH 


University  of  Tennessee, 

KnoxTilIe 

EIGHTH  SESSION— SIX  WEEKS 

June  22— July  30,  1909. 

The  largest  sunimer  school  of  its  kind  in 
America.  Offers  the  best  opportunity  for 
instruction  in  all  subjects  of  interest  to 
teachers  of  elementary  and  high  schools. 

About  "200  courses,  arranged  in  cycles  of 
two.  three,  and  four  years,  with  directions 
for  home  study  and  reading,  and  credit  for 
work  completed. 

100  instructors,  selected  for  their  ability 
from  all  parts  of  the  country. 

No  charge  except  registration  fee  of  SlO. 
Announcement  ready  about  the  first  of 
March. 

For  further  information  write 

P.  P.  CLAXTON,  Superintendent. 


BEFORE  DECIDING 

Where  To   Attend    School 

cafaioBof  ValparaJso  University  '^ 


araiso, 
idiana. 


i.VCrilKIHTKD) 


One  of  the  Largest  l^niversities  and  Train- 
ing Schools  in  the  United  States. 

VJ  Denarttnp.uts      ExceVent  Eqnipmeitts 

170  Insti'^tctors      School  the  Entire  Tear 


Students  may  enter  at  any  time 
Expenses  less  than  at  any  other  place. 
Catalogue  mailed  free.    Address 

H.  B.  BROWN.  President,  or  0.  P.  KINSEY,  VtcePiesident. 

liiilli  WMrniieiied  Sept.  fS,  1M08. 


l^M^^£dd^^^^) 


(incorporattd)    V_^<.,^ 
capital  stock.  $30,000. 

DIIQIMrQQ  When  vou  think  of  g-oing:  Ut  scftoof 
DUOl  ll  uOO  writo  for  Cata  opue  and  Special  (.K 
f.T,s  lit  tlif  Ltadiny:  Business  and  Shorthand  Schou  i 
Address  J.  Ii  KING.  )Yes  rtentKiu[j'»  Business  Colitiia 
Kaleii;h.  N.  C..or(.'h;ir  ottc.N.C. 

\Vr  also  teach  Bookbeepinir.  Shorthand.  Penmanehiil 
et*:,  by  mail.    Send  for  Home  Study  Circular. 

FREIE! 

To  Teachers  and  School  Committeemen: 
( )ur  thirty-two  page  Educational  Pocket  Kal- 
endar  and  Memorandum  Note  Book.  Send 
postal  card  request,  stating  location  of  school. 

The  Southern  Educational  Eureau 

KAI,EIGH.  N.  C. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA   EDUCATION 


We  Want  to  Help  You  Teach  a  Better  School 


We  offer  the  following  assistance — • 
IN  ARITHMETIC. 

Aiitlimetical  Reference  and   Solution  Book. 

455    pages     $1.25 

County  Superiutendeut's  Questions  iu  Avith- 

metic.     One  thousand  questions 15 

One  Hundred  Lessons  in  Fractions.  A  splen- 
did book  for  teachers  of  all  grades 2  5 

I'limary  Number  Cards.  2  50  cards  to  hand 
to  the  pupils  to  make  combinations,  busy 
work,    etc.,    per   dozen   sets 60 

IN   GEOGRAPHY. 

Analytical    Questions    in    Geography.      One 

thousand    questions    with    answers $0.25 

How  to  Teach  and  Study  Geography — 

No.   1 — South  America  and  Europe...       .50 

No    2. — North    America 75 

Outlines    in    Geography.      Topical    outlines, 

important  facts.     A  supplementary  work.       .15 
Full  line  of  Maps,  Globes,  Charts,  etc. 

IN  HISTORY. 

Analytical  Questions  in  United  States  His- 
tory. One  thousand  questions  with  an- 
swers      

Hall's  Outlines  of  United  States  History. 
Brought  down  to  January,  1909 

Ensign's  Outlines,  Tables  and  Sketches  of 
United  States  History.  Over  100,000 
copies    sold     

United  States  History  Cards.  110  cards 
with  salient  facts  and  questions.  Answer 
at  the  top    

LANGU.VGE   AND  GRAMMAR. 

Digest  of  Infinitives  and  Principles  and  Out- 
lines in  Mathematical  and  Physical  Geog- 
raphy,  Technical  Grammar,   etc $0.25 

Game  of  False  Syntax.  52  cards.  Direc- 
tions for  home  and  school  use 25 

Outlines  and  Exercises  in  English  Grammar. 
Intended  for  High  Schools,  Academies, 
teachers,  individual  use,  etc 2  5 

Primary  Reproduction  Stories 10 


0.25 
.3  0 

.25 

.40 


so.co 


.30\ 


0 


COMPOSITION,   ORTHOGRAPHV,  ETC. 

Hall's       Composition       Outlines.       Outlines, 

plans,    schemes,   etc $11.15 

Composition  Through  Life  and  Literature.  .       .35 
Orthography,  Etymology,  and  Punctuation.       .00 

READING,   LITERATURE,   AND  ELOCUTION. 

Straw's  Lessons  in  Expression  and  Physical 
Drill.  Studies  in  voice,  physical  exercises, 
selections  for  analysis  JTnd  practice 

One  Hundred  Authors.  Guide  tor  teaching 
literature     

Outlines  in  English  and  American  Liter- 
ature. Treating  the  subject  by  periods. 
A  valuable  work    

Studies  in  American  and  English  Litera- 
ture.    547  pages    1.00 

OPENING    AND    GENERAL    EXERCISES. 

Morning  Exercises.  Scripture  reading,  lit- 
erary selections,  songs,  etc $0.20 

Select  Stories  for  Opening  Exersises.  256  pp.       .30 

Character  Building  or  Ethical  Plan  Books. 
Each     

Memory  Gems  for  Home  and  School.  .  . 

Young  Folks'   Book  of   Etiquette 

A  Young  Man's  Problems    

Talks  About  Common  Things    

Easy  Experiments.  Chemistry  and  phil- 
osophy      2  5 

PEDAGOGY,  TEACHING,  ETC. 

How  to  Keep  Order $0.15 


.25 
.10 
.35 
.50 

9.K 


Turning  Points  in  Teaching 

Art  of  Questioning    

Hughes'  Mistakes  in  Teaching 

First  School  Year    

Suggestions  for  Seat  Work,  Busy  Work.  etc. 


.25 
.15 
.40 
.60 
.15 


The  above  and  hundreds  of  others  fully  de- 
scribed in  our  TEACHERS'  CATALOGUE.  If  you 
do  not  have  a  copy,  send  for  it. 

lOther  catalogues  of  value — School  Supplies, 
Entertainment,  Kindergarten,  Industrial,  and 
Manual   Training. 

,'\ny  catalogue  sent  on  request. 


A.  FLANAGAN  COMPANY, 


338-344  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Foster  Teachers'  Agency 

COVINGTON,    0\. 

Hi^h  class  patronage  throughout 
Southern  States.  "  Yard  of  Our  Rec- 
ord "  will  convince  you.  No  registra- 
tion fee  required. 

TEACHERS 

Tf  you  w.'xnt  ;i  yoo'/  srhoni,  eiiU-rlainnient 
books,  rep<jrt  card.s,  l>lacklj<jards,  write  for 
Ao*-"fU  If-afli-t,  rnlfrtdhtmenl  or  snitply  rat- 
tiloOt  free,  at  once. 

TEACHERS'     CO-OPERATIVE    CO., 
Nashville,   Tenn. 

Send  a  dollar  and  get  North  Caro- 
lina Education  a  year.  Two  sub- 
scriptions, $1.50;  three  for  $2.10; 
four  for  $2.60;   five   for  $3.00. 


^h 


EVERY  SPARE  MOMENT 
CAN  BE  UTILIZED 
WITH  A 


STATIONERY.  Office  SupuHea  and  Specialtiea. 
The  Oflice  St.itlonery  Company,  James  E.  Thlem,  Manager,  Times  Building,  Raleigh,  N.  C- 
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TRINITY  COLLEGE 

FIVE  DEPARTMENTS 

Collegiate.  Graduate,  Engineering.  Law  and  Education 


EQUIPMENTS 
Seventeen  Buildings;  large  Library  facilities; 
well  equipped  Laboratories  in  all  departments 
of  Science;  Gymnasium  with  best  apparatus. 
Expenses  Moderate. 

AID  TO  WORTHY  STUDENTS 

Trinity  College  makes  special  effort  to 
aid  worthy  students  of  small  means  to  secure 
an  education.  During  the  past  year  47  stu- 
dents were  assisted  from  the  loan  fund;  118  re- 
ceived scholarships;  12  received  science  schol- 


arships. This  does  not  include  the  number 
receiving  tuition  as  ministerial  students  or 
sons  of  ministers. 

LOCATION 

Trinity  College  Park  is  located  on  the 
west  side  of  the  city  of  Durham  and  consists 
of  seventy-three  aud  one-half  acres  of  land. 
The  Park  is  under  the  municipal  government 
of  the  city.  It  has  been  laid  out  in  drives  and 
walks  and  otherwise  improved.  There  is  a 
half  mile  of  graded  Athletic  Track  and  large 
space  is  devoted  to  outdoor  athletics. 
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FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  FURTHER  INFORMATION,   ADDRESS 


,    D.  W.  NEWSOM,      -       Registrar,       -      Durham,  N.  C.   i 


# 


1789 


1909 


T^  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

HEAD  OF  THE  STATE'S  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 

DEPARTMENTS.- -Collegiate,  Graduate,  Medicine,  Law,  Engineering.  Pharmacy.    Several  Courses  in  the  Collegiate 

Department  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  A.  B. 


EQUIPMENT  OP  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  University  has  a  eanipus  uf  48  acres  with  19  buildiug.s,  ex- 
clusive or  residences  and  small  buildings.  Anionti  the  newer 
bnildings  are  the  Bynuni  Kyninasium,  the  Chemical  Laboratory, 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Huilding,  the  Library,  and  the  Infirmary.  The  to- 
tal value  of  buildings  and  equipment  exceeds  8800,000.  The  Univer- 
sity has  an  annual  income  of  §13.5,000,  the  faculty  numbers  80  teach- 
ers, the  number  of  students  enrolled  last  year  was  731. 

THE   NEW   LIBRARY 

A  handsome,  well-designed  building  has  been  provided  tor  the 
Library.  The  cost  when  complete  will  be  about  ->70,000.  It  is  in 
charge  of  a  librarian,  an  assistant,  and  four  student  assistants. 
Tlie  l^ibrary  contains  about  -jO.OOO  books  and  there  is  excellent  op- 
portunity for  the  work  of  the  general  body  of  students  and  for  re- 
search and  investigation  on  the  part  of  advanced  workers, 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

This  olTers  special  advanced  instruction  above  the  Collegiate 
department.  1 1  offers  M  courses.  (Iraduates  of  other  colleges  are 
admitted  without  cliarge  for  tuition. 


SCHOOL   OP   APPLIED   SCIENCES 

Thorough  courses  in  cliemical,  l-Jlectrical.  ci\ii  ami  Mijiimt 
Kngineering.    (Iraduates  easily  secure  good  posiliuns. 

LAW   SCHOOL 

Beginning  with  the  session  19O7-UI08,  the  Law  School  will  have 
a  special  building.  The  work  of  the  school  will  be  in  charge  of 
three  professors  ;  .Tames  C.  -MacRae,  Dean  ;  Prof.  L.  r.  MctJehee  and 
Prof.  Thomas  Ruflin.  The  course  is  thonuigh  and  of  high  grade. 
The  Law  Library  is  specially  endowed  aud  will  prove  a  most  use- 
ful adjunct  to  the  instruction  given. 

MEDICAL   SCHOOL 

There  are  two  departments:  two  years  at  chapel  Uill  and  Iwo 
years  at  Raleigh.  These  departments  are  well  eciuipped.  ha\  iug  in 
all  2;J  instructors. 

PHARMACY   SCHOOL 

This  school  has  been  very  satisfactory  since  its  establishiuent 
and  stands  high  among  Southern  schools  of  Pharmacy.  Us  gradu- 
ates are  in  great  demand.  Regular  two  years"  course  leads  to  the 
degree  of  Ph.  (I, 


The  Fall  Term  Begins  September  9,  1908.    Address 

FRANCIS  P.  VENABLE,     President,     Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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Superintendents  &  Teachers 

If  You  Have  Any 
Need  For  a 

Duplicating  Machine 

There  is  Only  One 
Kind  of  Real  Merit 

The  Rotary  Neostyle 

Send  for  descriptive  pamphlet 


We  carry  this  time  of  the  year  a  large 
stock  of  Speakers  and  Dialogues  and  Re- 
citations.    Send  for  list  of  them. 


ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  COMPANY 

RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


The  Tar  Heel  Library 

SOTifl.i  Merry  and  Had 

By  John  Charles  McNeill,  second  edition,  with 
portrait.    Price:   Limp  leather,  SLM  postpaid; 
Cloth,  Sl.OO  net;  by  mail  Sl.Oti. 

Lyrics  from  Cotton  Land 

By  John  Charles  McNeill,    Illustrated,    with 
drawings  by  A.  B.  Frost  and  E.  W.  Kemble  and 
photographs  by  Mrs.  A.  M.   Kibble  with  por- 
trait and  biographical  sketch  ol  the  author: 
also  description  .and  picture  ot  famous   "Pat- 
terson" Cup.    Price  $1.50  postpaid. 

Toung  Peoples  History  of  Nortii  Carolina 

By  Daniel  Harvey  Hill,  420  pages,  288  Illustra- 
tions— written  for  a  school  history  and  adopt- 
ed as  suxih  for  exclusive  use  in  the  public 
schools.      It  has  such  high  merit  from  the 
standpoints  of  historical  accuracy,  literary 
merit    and  mechanical  execution  that  it  is 
rapldjy  finding  a  place  in  the  public  and  pri- 
vate libraries.    Price  85c. ;  by  mall  97c. 

Lore  of  Lady  Margaret 

A  story  of  the  lost  colony,  by  W.  T.  Wilson;  a 
stirring  tale,  well  told.    "Attracted  more  at- 
tention during  Its  serial  publication  In  the 
Charlotte  Observer  than  any  story  we  have 
ever  published,"  says  Mr.  Vincent,  the  man- 
aging editor.     Price  Si.-50  postpaid. 

Defense  of  the  Mecliienhurg 

Declaration  of  Ind^fpendence 

By  James  H.  Moore.    Places  the  Mecklenburg 
Declaration  upon  a  new  pedestal,  based  upon 
the  absolutely  undisputed  records  and  tacts 
unearthed  after  one  hundred  years  of  contro- 
versy.   It  dates  a  new  and  advanced  position, 
at  every  point  invulnerable  and  unassailable. 
Price  81.50  net;  by  mail  81.62. 
Above  at  all  bookstores  or  direct  from 

STONE  &  BARRINGER  CO..  Pub., 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  0. 



The  North  Carolina 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  College 


CULTURE     ^H    SCHOLARSHIP    .^     SERVICE 


The  .'State's  College  for  M  omen,  centrally  located  amid  pieas.ant 
and  healthful  surroundings,  ofTers  exceptional  advantages  for 
liberal  culture  and  special  preparation  lor  professional  service. 

Able  faculty  of  56  vigorous  workers;  !«0  students.  New  build- 
ings and  Improved  equipment  with  enlarged  facilities  for  comfort, 
conventence  and  safety.  .Steam  heat,  fire  protection,  sanitary 
plumbing,  hot  and  cold  water;  gas  and  electric  lights,  model  laun- 
dry, local  and  long  dLstance  telephones.  Central  dining  hail,  re- 
ception hails,  reading  rooms,  library,  music  rooms,  infirmary  and 
literary  society  halls. 

Spacious  grounds,  woodland  park,  ample  provisions  fortennts, 
ba.sketball  and  other  forms  of  athletic  recreation. 

Health  a  prime  consideration.  College  Physician  and  Director 
of  Physical  Culture — both  women — graduates  of  leading  American 
edut  alional  Institutions. 


Degree  Courses 


l*'our  regular  courses  of  instruction,  tncluding  work  in  En- 
glish and  History.  Mathematics,  Natural  .Science,  ^lanuai  'I'raln- 
ing.  Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  industrial  Art,  \'ocal  and 
instrumental  Music.  Domestic  .Science.  Physical  Culture,  and 
thorough  instruction  in  the  Principles  and  History  of  iiducatlon 
and  In  the  Science  and  Art  olTeacliing.  Heasonable  latitude  for 
spectall/ation  with  choice  of  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of 
I'.acheior  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy,  Bachelor  ol  Science,  and 
Bachelor  ol  Music. 


Normal  Department 

Hegular  degree  courses.       Special  brief  courses.       Training 
school  of  seven  grades  for  practice  and  observation  work. 

yfusie 

Newly  organized  courses  in  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music 
leading  to  degree. 


Commercial  Department 

id  practical  Instruction  in  Shortha 

ig. 

Manual  Training 


Thorough  and  practical  Instruction  in  Shorthand,  Typewriting 
and  Bookkeeping. 


Best  equipped  department  in  the  South.  Elective  courses 
open  to  regular  students  tor  those  who  wish  to  become  teachers  of 
Manual  Arts. 

Domestic  Science 

i'ractlcal  Instruction  In  the  arts  pertaining  to  the  home  and 
family— cooking,  sewing,  cutting  and  fitting,  care  ol  sick,  sanita 
tlon  and  household  economics. 

Expenses  moderate.  Total  tor  tuition  paying  students,  8170.00 
a  year  for  free  tuttlon  students,  8126.00  a  year. 

Fall  Term  Begins  September  16,  1908. 


FOR  CATALOGUE  AM)  OTHER  IKFORMATION,  ADDRESS 

J.  I.  FOVST,    "    President,    -     Greensboro,  N*  C, 
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BDUCATIONAIi     PRESS     ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  A>IER1CA. 

President — John  MacDonald,  To- 
peka,  Kan. 

Vice-President  —  Henry  G.  W'.S- 
liams,  Athens,  Ohio. 

Secretary — J.  W.  Walker,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Treasurer — S.  Y.  Glllan,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Executive  Committee — Howard  A. 
Gass,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  and  Geo. 
L.  Towne,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

MEMBERS. 

American  Education,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

American  Journal  of  Education, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

American  Primary  Teacher,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

American  School  Board  Journal, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Arkansas  School  Journal,  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 

Association  Review,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Canadian  Teacher,  Toronto,  Can. 

Colorado  School  Journal,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Educator  -  Journal,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Florida  School  E.xponent,  Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 

Journal  ot  Education,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Kindergarten  -  Primary  Magazine, 
New  York  City. 

Louisiana  School  Review,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

Moderator-Topics,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Missouri  School  Journal,  Jefferson 
City,  Mo. 

Midland  Schools,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Mississippi  School  Journal,  Jack- 
son, Miss. 

Nebraska  Teacher,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Ohio  Teacher,  Athens,  Ohio. 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

Popular  Educator,  Boston,  Mass. 

Primary  Education,  Boston,  Mass. 

Rocky  Mountain  Educator. 

School  and  Home  Education, 
Bloomington,  lU. 

School  Bulletin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

School  Education,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

School  Journal,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

School  News,  Taylorsvllle,  111. 

School  Science  and  Mathematics, 
Chicago. 

Southern  School  Journal,  Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

Texas  School  Journal,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Texas  School  Magazine,  Dallas, 
Tex. 

Western  School  Journal,  Topeka, 
Kans. 

Western  Teacher,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education, 
Madison,  Wig, 


^Important  New  Books  For  Teachers | 

THE  STUDY  OF  NATURE  I 

By  Samuel  Christian  Schraucker,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.  J 

Of  West  Chester  (I'a.)  State  Normal  School  S 

The  author,  with  rare  insight  and  skill,  has  here  given  to  teachers  in  orderly  army  such  J 

typical  exercises  and  such  appreciative  interpretation  ol  the  things  in  our  J 

common  environment  as  to  make  delightful  the  in-  J 

terpreting  of  nature  to  a  child.  J 

Illustrated  in  Color  and  Line.     J2nio.  Cloth,  $1.25.  5 


THE  EDUCATIONAL  PROCESS 

By  Arthur  Gary  Fleshman 

Pedagogy  and  Trainiiie:,  state  Normal  School.  Slippery  Cock,  Pa. 

The  author  has  had  an  extended  discipline  in  the  theory  and  the  practice  ol  educational 

things,  and  presents  in  this  volume  his  best  thought  as  guidance  for  those 

who  possess  the  hunger  to  know  the  meaning  of  every  act  of 

the  teacher  in  terms  of  purpose  and  in  formula  of  law. 

12mo.  CloUi,  $1.25 

TEXT-BOOKS  OF  MERIT 

CULLER'S  FIRST  BOOK  IN  PHYSICS.  f 

.\  simple,  practical  text-hook  adapted  to  the  needs  and  the  comprehension  of  the  r>upils  > 

of  the  grammar  grades.     Numerous  Interesting  experiments  are  given.  ^ 

t                                     CULLER'S  TEXT-  BOOK  OF  PHYSICS.  t 

i    Written  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  pupils  in  ?ligh  Schools  and   Academies.  J 

?            The  volume  is  fully  up-to-date  in  every  respect,  ond  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  au-  J 

f                            thor's  long  .and  successful  experience  in  teaching  the  subject,  J 

S        Bv  J.  .\.  Cui.LER,  PH.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics  in  tlic  Miaini  tTniversity,  ( )xIord.  t  »Jiio  S 

>                                    Indispensable  to  Every  School  Library.  5 

\               LIPPINCOTT'S  NEW  GAZETTEER  \ 

5    Edited  by  Angelo  Heilprin  and  Louis  Heilprin.    A  Geographical  dictionary  of  the  world  J 

r                     giving  an  accurate  picture  of  every  corner  of  the  globe  in  its  minutest  ^ 

r                                                   details  as  it  exists  in  the  20th  century.  ^ 

t     Over  2,000  pages,  quarto.     Sheep,    $10.00   net;    half   Russia,   $12.50  $ 

t    net;    patent    index,    50    c«mts    extra.  ^ 

S                                          Send  for  Large  Dcscriptivn  Circular  S 

t    Publishers    J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT   COMPANY,    Philadelphia  ^ 

S  vvvvvvvvv«/v%%vvv  vw^'Wwvw^^'W^  WW  WW  WW  v^wwvi  & 


RIVERSIDE    LITERATURE    SERIES 

Its  annual  circulation  is  now  over  1,200,000. 

It  contains  more  copyrighted  material  than  any  other  literature  series  for  school  and 
college  use. 

It  contains  the  only  authorized  school  editions  of  Longfellow,  Whittier, 
Hawthorne,  Lowell,  Holmes,  Emerson,  and  other  American  authors. 

It  is  used  in  every  State,  Territory,  and   Dependency  of   Ihc  United  States,  in  all  the  Provinces  of 
Canada,  and  in  many  foreign  countries. 

Prices:  25  cents,  linen,  or  (Scents,  paper,  for  each  of  I  60  vol- 
umes ;   ^o  to  7;  cents  for  each  of  40  volumes. 

Free  to  Teachers  :  An  illustrated  catalogue  (50  pages),  with  complete  tables 
of  contents.    Over  50,000  copies  of  this  catalogue  are  annually  distributed  to  teachers. 

HOUGHTON    MIFFLIN   COMPANY 


Boston 


New  York 


Chicago 


NA/ A  N  T  E  D  1 

lOO    Teacber.s   To   Take  Our  PKEE  Correspondence    Course 

Also  our  Special  Teachers'  Training  Course.  We  guarantee  to  prepare  you  to  earn 
85  to  810  more  per  month  than  you  now  earn.  HFor  full  Information  write  Twin  t  ity 
Business  College,  WlQston-Salem,  Southern  Business  College,  W  Umington,  or  the  uate 
City  Business  College,  lireensboro.  N.  C.  The  South'.s  Greatest  Schools  of  Business. 
All  owned  and  operated  by  the  .Southern  Commercial  School  and  Audit  Co. 
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What  North  Carolinians  Think 


ABOUT 


Pedes    Civil    Government    of  North    Carolina 

and  the  United  States 


It  is.  indeed.  :ind  excellent  book  — the  best  1  have  read  on  that  sub- 
ject. We  shall  adi)pt  it  in  our  school,  and  I  am  sure  that  It  will 
have  a  wide  circulation  in  this  State.— N.  F.  Roukrts.  Shaw 
I'niversity.  Raleish.  X.  r. 

1  am  well  pleased  with  the  text-book  on  Civil  (iovernment.  It  Is 
an  admirable  text  and  the  mechanical  work  is  excellent.  I  pre- 
dict for  It  a  wide  sale  in  our  State  and  I  shall  take  steps  to  have  tt 
placed  in  our  schools  at  an  early  day.  just  as  soon  as  arrangements 
can  be  made  for  this  jsurpose.  [  am  very  much  gratified  to  see 
your  house  cettinc  out  so  many  good  text-books,  and  also  glad  to 
kjiow  that  they  are  being  adopted  so  extensively.— C.  <'.  Wkigbt. 
Siiperintendent  Wilkes  County  Schools.  Huntlnc  Creek,  N.  C. 

The  book  seems  well  adapted  to  our  use.— R.  Ij.  Mookf.  President 
M.nrs  Hill  Collece.  N.  C. 

it  is  the  work  of  a  careful  and  discriminating  scholar  who  has 
ijaepared  for  our  voung  citizens  an  invaluable  key  to  the  compli- 
calrd  political  structure  under  which  we  live.— Hon.  Hannts 
Tavi.ok.  Spanish  Treaty  <  laims  <  'ommission.  Washington.  D.  C. 

I'oele's  Civil  <  iovcrnmeni  is  the  best  work  on  the  subject  T  ever 
exnmined;  it  is  so  teachable  that  It  can  be  used  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  grades  of  our  iMiblic  schools,  to  good  advantage. — .1.  r. 
Johnson,  .Superintendent  of  Schools,  <'hatham  ('ounty,  N.  C. 

The  arrangement  and  style  of  the  subject-matter  is  all  that  couid 
be  desired.     1  am  sure  that  it  will  be  a  most  useful    book   in  the 


public  and  private  schools.— .IruuK  II.  G.  (.'onkok.  Supreme  Court. 
Raleigh.  N.  C, 

It  seems  to  me  that  your  work  has  not  only  been  done  with  thor- 
oughness, but  with  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  what  was  re- 
quired to  accomplish  the  purpose  you  had  fn  view.  11  is  well 
adapted  for  use  in  schools  and  colleges  and  should  be  read  by  every 
one  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  clear  conception  of  the  principles  and 
procedure  of  our  respective  governments.  I  assur  you  that  your 
labors  have  not  been  in  vain  and  that  your  book  is  a  most  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  law.— 1'.  I)  Wai.kkh,  As- 
sociate Justice  Supreme  (.'ourt,  Kalelyh.  X.  C. 

I  have  examined  Mr.  W.  .1.  I'eele's  boitk  on  the  Civil  Government 
of  Xorth  Carolina  and  the  rnited  States  and  find  it  excellent.  Its 
historical  skftch  is  clear  and  interesting,  its  definitions  accurate. 
Us  explanations  full  without  verbosity,  its  arrangement  natunal 
and  philosophical.  It  brings  out  admirably  the  cr)mposlte  nature 
of  our  government.  Tt  shows  what  some  of  our  people  seem  not  to 
reall/.e.  that  the  United  States  Courts  are  our  courts,  tlie  Cnitcd 
States  President  is  our  executive,  the  Inited  Stales  <  'ongress  our 
legislature.  Wc  cannot  be  citizens  of  North  Carolina  unless  we  are 
loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Peele  has  sho^-n  the 
meaning  ol  the  State  and  Xational  Constitutions  by  giving  the 
latest  constructions  by  the  courts  —Kemp  P.  Ba  tti.k,  Ex-Presidenl 
University  of  North  Carolina;  Professor  of  History  I'niversity  of 
North  Carolina.  Chapel  Hill.  N.  C. 


B.    F.   JOHNSON    RUBLISHING    CO., 

ATLANTA  RICHMOND  DALLAS 


STANDARD   TEXT   BOOKS 


Thompson's  History  of  the  United  States 

A  book  of  exceptional  accuracy  and  literary  charm. 
Adopted  for  use  in  South  Carolina  and  Alabama. 

Hyde's  Two-Book  Course  In  English 

The  Hyde  series  has  been  successful  in  twenty-nine  state 
contests.  It  has  won  a  state  contract  every  year  for  the  last 
ii-u  years,  and  in  many  years  more  than  one. 

Benson  &  Glenn's  Speller  and  Definer 

\  practif-al  aid  t'j  v^nabulary  buildinc  and  the  mastery  of 
M.ilHii!:. 

Walsh's  New  Arithmetics 

"  I'  ;i  r  r  xiilrnintir)ns,  inodrrn  methods,  and  practical  pmhtems. 
Ihis  series  satisfactorily  meets  the  needs  of  progressive 
scIujoIs. 

McCorkle's  Old  Time  Stories  of  the  Old  North  State 

stories  of  Xorth  Carolina  history  attractively  told  and 
beautifully  Illustrated.    Cloth.    178  pages.    Scents. 


Wells's  First  Course  In  Algebra 


A  one-vear  course,  with  abundant  well-graded  problems,  and 
clear-cut  proofs.  The  work  In  graphs  is  Illustrated  in  colored 
diagrams.     Half  leather;  llexible.     Price,  ?1.00. 


Wells's  New  Geometry 


.V  book  that  trains  for  power,  firlglnal  work  accompanies 
the  demonstration  from  the  beginning.  Pocket  editions. 
Plane,  7-3  cents.    Plane  and  Solid,  $1,25. 


Newell's  Descriptive  Chemistry 


Part    1.— licscriptlve  and   theoretical,  SI, 00,     Part  It,— l.jS  ex- 
periments, 10  cents.     Parts  1  and  11  bound  together,  .51.20. 


Fisher  &  Patterson's  Physics 


Snuiili  exprrlmenis  with  Inexpensive  apparatus  and  a  clear 
and  adcMualc  treatment  ol  fundamental  principles  and  laws. 
1!K)  pages.    fiO  cents. 


Woolley's  Handbook  of  Compositiou 


\  uni.iue  book.  Including  a  compendium  of  rufes,  with  illus- 
trative examples,  and  exercLses  for  practtce.  260  pages.  70 
cents. 


Correspondence  Invited 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY,  PUBLISHERS, 


Boston 


New  York 


Chicago 
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Important  High  School  Books 


MILNE'S  STANDARD  ALGEBRA 

By  WILLIAM  J.  MILNE,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

President  of  New  York  Stale  Normal  College,  Albany,  New  York. 

^1.00 

This  new  algebra  follows  the  inductive  method  of  presentation,  using  declarative  statements  and 
observations  instead  of  questions.  The  problems  are  fresh  in  character,  and  are  classified  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  equations  involved.  The  statement  of  necessary  definitions  and  of  principles  is 
clear  and  concise,  and  they  are  fully  illustrated.  The  student  is  early  made  familiar  with  algebraic 
language.  Accuracy  is  encouraged  by  the  numerous  checks  and  tests  that  are  suggested,  and  the 
requirement  that  results  found  in  the  solution  of  equations  be  verified.  Graphs  are  treated  with  suf- 
ficient fullness  and  utili/.ed  in  discussing  the  values  of  quadratic  expressions.  The  student  is  well 
prepared  on  the  subject  of  factoring.  The  volume  is  unusually  handy  in  size  and  convenient  for  the 
pocket,  having  a  small  page,  with  clear  open  type,  and  flexible  cover. 


LYMAN'S  PLANE  AND  SOLID  GEOMETRY 

By  ELMER  A.  LYMAN 

Profeasor  of  Mathematics  in  the  Michigan  State  Normal  College,  Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 

A  book  through  which  the  student  must  work  his  way,  relying  on  his  reasoning  powers  rather 
than  on  his  memory.  Difficult  theorems  are  demonstrated  in  full,  while  the  demonstrations  of  many 
easy  theorems  have  been  left  to  the  student,  a  suggestion  frequently  being  given  as  to  the  method 
of  proof.  Many  easy  exercises  are  introduced  throughout  the  work  bearing  directly  upon  the  theo- 
rem under  which  they  occur,  while  miscellaneous  exercises  at  the  end  of  each  book  afford  a  thorough 
review.  The  student  is  for  the  most  part  left  to  his  own  resources  in  solving  these.  The  subject 
matter  is  very  much  abridged,  many  unimportant  theorems  being  inserted  as  exercises,  while  inter- 
esting historical  notes  and  problems  add  life  to  the  subject.  Problems  of  construction,  with  practi- 
cal applications,  are  introduced  early  in  the  work. 


HOADLEY'S  ELEMENTS  OF  PHYSICS 

By  GEORGE  A.  HOADLEY,  C.E.,  Sc.D. 

Professor  of  Physics  in  Swarthmore  College 

S1-20 

A  concise  text-book,  covering  the  entrance  requirements  to  every  college  and  university,  and 
presenting  the  fundamental  principles  in  a  logical  order.  The  topics  have  been  selected  with  the 
greatest  care,  the  treatment  is  clear  and  simple,  practical  and  interesting,  and  the  problems  are  those 
that  deal  with  real  events  both  in  time  and  place.  Adequate  demonstrations  which  can  be  made  with 
simple  apparatus  are  provided,  many  of  them  being  intended  to  be  performed  by  the  student.  The 
illustrations  are  many  of  them  entirely  new  to  works  on  physics,  or  [are  taken  from  photographs  of 
real  applications.  The  book  makes  clear  the  intimate  relation  of  physics  to  everyday  life,  and  the 
application  of  established  principles  to  daily  use  makes  the  study  interesting  as  well  as  scientific. 


American   Book  Company  I 

|SJe\A/   York         Cincinnsti         Chicago         Atlanta    ^ 
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"Around  The  Continent" 

Tour  Over  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  Alaska-Yukon 

Exposition  at  Seattle.  San  Francisco  and  Through 

the   Yellowstone    National   Park. 

SEABOARD  AIR  LINE 

Personally  Conducted 

OVER  THE  ENTIRE  TRIP  BY  MR.  C.   H.   GATTIS.   District  Passenger 
Agent.  Raleigh,  and  Chaperoned  by  Mrs.  Gattis. 

LEAVES  THE  CAROLINAS  JULY  THIRD 

Circling  the  United  States,  stopping  at  the  large  cities  in  the  West  and  at  the  world's  famons  re- 
sorts in  Colorado  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  At  L,os  Angeles  during  the  National  Convention  of 
the  Elks,  Returning  home  August  6th. 

Special  Pullman  Train,  compost  d  of  the  highest  grade  and  modern  design  of  Pullman  Sleep- 
ing and  Compartment  Observation  Cars  and  Pullman  Dining  Car  will  handle  the  party  over  the 
entire  trip  and  stops  will  be  made  at  their  pleasure. 

Conductors,  porters  and  Dining  Car  waiters  will  be  the  best  in  the  service,  selected  specially 
for  this  tour  from  the  regular  service. 

The  most  inexpensive  tour  ever  operated  from  the  Southeast.  Every  detail  arranged  for  the 
comfort  and  pleasure  of  the  party  at  all  points.  The  trip  cost  will  include  Railroad  and  Pull- 
mon  P'ares,  Hotels,  Dining  Car  Meals,  Stage  Ride  of  Five  and  One-Half  Days  through  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  Transfers,  Side  Trips,  Carriage  and  Automobile  Rides  at  stop- 
over points  and  every  actual  expense  necessary. 

AN  ATTRACTIVE  33  DAY  TRIP  THROUGH  THE 

GREATEST  COUNTRY  IN   THE  WORLD  COVER- 

ING  A  DISTANCE  OF  8.755  MILES  OF  TRAVEL 


To  travel  in  a  modern  Pullman  Train  with  Superb  Dining  Car  Service,  Eating  and  Sleeping  in 
the  BEST  HOTELS,  Si"ht  Seeing  "  The  Wonders  of  the  West "  leisurely,  with  all  detail  ar- 
ranged in  advance  and  looked  after  enroute,  is  a  luxury  of  a  life  time. 

Write  at  once  to  the  Undersigned  for  Details  of  Rates,  Schedules  and  Itinerary,  and 
if  Timetables  and  Booklets  of  the  Lines  Over  which  the  party  will  travel  are  desired 
send  30  cents  in  stamps. 


C.  H.  QATTIS,   District   Rass.  Agent, 

Rsleigh,     N.    C. 


HOME  STUDY  COURSE  BEGINS  IN  SEPTEMBER  NUMBER. 


NORTH    CAROlItf^ 

EDUCATION 


A  MONTHLY  JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION,  RURAL  PROGRESS,  AND  CIVIC  BETTERMENT 


SPECIAL  VACATION  OFFER. 


Dear  Friend:  You  ought  by  all  means  to  be  a 
reader  of  North  Carolina  Education  next  session. 
The  State  Department's  Home  Study  Course  for 
teachers  which  begins  in  our  September  number 
will  be,  for  thousands  of  our  teachers,  the  most 
valuable  feature  ever  carried  by  any  school  jour- 
nal. If  Nortih  Carolina  Education  with  these  Home 
Study  Lessons  every  month  were  to  cost  a  dollar 
an  issue  instead  of  a  dollar  a  month  it  would  still 
be  good  value.  But  we  give  you  a  chance  to  get 
it  at  half  that  price  by  acting  promptly.  Don't 
wait  until  September  to  subscribe.  Subscribe 
now,  so  that  you  will  be  sure  to  get  the  September 
number.  The  regular  subscription  rates  are  now — • 

ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR. 

Club  of  2  for $1.50 

Club  of  3  for   2.10 

Club  of  4  for 2.60 

Club  of  5  or  more 60  cents  each 

But  if  you  will  subscribe  now  and  pay  FIFTY 

CENTS,  you  will  be  enrolled  in  our  big  vacation 


club  and  receive  the  paper  a  year,  beginning  with 
the  September  number. 

Send  the  fifty  cents  in  silver,  stamps,  or  money 
order  (banks  charge  us  5  cents  extra  for  checks) 
direct  to  North  Carolina  Education,  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
or  pay  the  money  to  the  club-maker  at  your  in- 
stitute. If  your  County  Superintendent  or  the  in- 
stitute conductor  should  not  find  it  convenient  to 
handle  the  club  for  you,  it  will  be  easy  enough  for 
five,  ten,  or  a  hundred  teachers  to  make  up  a  cash 
club  of  their  own  at  50  cents  each.  Subscribe 
now.  Every  teacher  and  educational  worker  in 
the  State  should  be  a  reader  of  North  Carolina 
Education.  We  are  making  it  so  Intensely  prac- 
tical and  interesting,  so  indispensably  useful  to  all 
our  schools,  teachers,  and  educational  workers, 
that  the  big  question  with  you  is  not,  "Can  I  af- 
ford to  take  it?"  but,  "Can  I  afford  not  to  take 
it?"  Subscribe  now,  read  it  every  month,  and  it 
will  help  to  make  you  a  better  teacher  and  your 
school  a  better  school  by  bringing  you  constantly 
new,  fresh,  and  stimulating  ideas  about  your 
school  work. 
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A  PAGE  OF  LETTERS  FROM  OUR  READERS 


The  May  Number  Changed  His  Plans. 

Messrs.  Editors:  Your  journal  is  improving  with  each 
number.  It  is  an  inspiration  and  a  source  of  great  help 
in  many  ways.  The  May  number  just  received  has  in- 
duced me  to  go  to  the  Teachers'  Assembly.  I  had  planned 
to  do  something  else,  but  North  Carolina  Education 
brought  the  Assembly  so  vividly  before  me  that  I  cannot 
resist  going.  R.   H.   BURNS, 

Superintendent  Roxboro   Public  Schools. 


New  Buildings  and  Grounds  for  Mt.  Holly. 

Messrs.  Editors:  On  May  3,  1909,  an  election  was 
held  in  Mount  Holly  Graded  School  District  for  the  pur- 
pose of  voting  $7,000  worth  of  bonds  for  building  and 
eciuipping  a  new  graded  school  building.  The  vote  was 
132  for  school  bonds  and  11  against  school  bends.  We 
have  alreadj'  bought  three  acres  of  land  for  a  new  site. 
This  will  give  us  room  for  ball  and  all  other  games.  The 
building  will  be  erected  at  once. 

J.   B.  HENSON, 
Superintendent  Graded  Schools. 


Every  Teacher  Should  be  a  Regular  Reader. 

Messrs.  Editors:  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  copies  of 
N'orth  Carolina  Education  which  you  sent  me  a  few  days 
ago.  Yesterday  I  spent  an  hour  or  two  in  looking  through 
and  reading  them.  You  are  doing  a  fine  piece  of  work 
and  deserve  the  most  pronounced  support  of  the  teaching 
profession.  Every  teacher  in  North  Carolina  should  be 
a  regular  reader  of  the  magazine.  Keep  up  the  good 
work.  T.   GILBERT  PEARSON,  Secretary, 

Audubon  Society  of  North  Carolina. 

Greensboro,  N.  C. 


BETTERMENT  ASSOCIATION  IN  GASTONIA. 


"It  Has  Been  !My  Greatest  Helper;  I  Could  Not  Do  With- 
out It,"  Says  Superintendent  Wray. 

Messrs.  Editors:  Permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  in  re- 
gard to  the  work  of  our  Woman's  Betterment  Associa- 
tion. About  two  years  ago  we  made  an  effort  in  this 
matter,  but  owing  to  the  illness  of  the  one  elected 
President  this  first  effort  never  amounted  to  more  than 
an  attempt. 

However,  we  did  not  give  up  what  we  thought  a  much 
needed  work.  In  our  determination  to  persevere,  we 
persuaded  Mrs.  Mclver  to  make  us  a  visit  last  fall.  She 
helped  us  reorganize  and  gave  the  work  an  impetus  that 
has  kept  the  work  going  till  this,  the  last  day  of  the 
school  term.  And  in  these  six  months  we  have  accom- 
plished more  than  we  had  hoped  to  do  in  five  years.  No 
factor  has  done  more  for  the  schools  and  their  work 
than  this  movement.  The  Woman's  Betterment  Associ- 
ation has  been  my  greatest  helper.  We  could  not  do 
without  It. 

Gastonia's  Association  has  not  stopped  with  the 
schools.  It  has  done  much  civic  improvement  and  ren- 
dered considerable  aid  to  the  town  generally.  For- 
tunate are  the  school  and  town  that  have  a  first-class 
Association  to  lead  in  every  good  word  and  work.  I  hope 
that  these  words  may  prompt  others  to  take  the  right 
step  towards  helping  themselves  with  such  an  organiza- 
tion. JOE  S.  WRAY, 

Superintendent  of   Schools. 

Gastonia,  N.  C. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  teachers:  (1)  The  kind  that 
read  their  school  journals,  study  their  profession,  and 
increase  their  earning  capacity,  and  (2)  the  kind  that 
saty  behind  the  times  in  dried-up  schools  on  dried-up 
salaries. 


How   Statesville   Entertains  the  County  Teachers. 

Messrs.    Editors:      When   the   Iredell   County   teachers 
visited  the  Statesville  Graded  School  they  were  given  an 
informal  reception  by  the  graded  school  faculty.     A  va- 
cant recitation  room  was  easily  turned  into  an  attractive 
reception  hall  by  using  flowers  and  ever-greens  for  deco- 
rations.     Potted    plants    were   taken   from   the    different 
grades  and  these  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  room.     Fruit 
and    candy   were   served,    and   the    whole   afternoon   was 
delightfully  informal.  Superintendent  Thompson  brought 
forth  laughter  by  giving  the  following  toast: 
"Here's  to  woman: 
O,  the  gladness  of  her  gladness  when  she's  glad, 
And  the   sadness  of  her  sadness  when  she's  sad, 
But  the  gladness  of   her  gladness  when  she's  glad, 
And    the    sadness    of   her   eadness    when    she's    sad, 
Are  nothing  to  the  madness  of  her  madness  when  she's 

mad." 
A  feeling  of  good  fellowship  was  created  by  this  in- 
formal social  meeting  and  the  breach  between  the  county 
and  city  teacher  was  lessened.  Those  who  care  to  do 
likewise  may  be  interested  to  know  that  the  total  expense 
was  less  than  $5.00.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  was 
done  by  the  boys  in  the  higher  grades  who  were  pleased 
to  have  a  hand  in  making  others  happy. 

H.    E.    CRAVEN, 


Important  Letter  to  Teachers. 

Prof.  Charles  L.  Coon,  of  Wilson,  N.  C,  has  sent  out 
the  following  letter  to  which  he  asks  for  answers: 

I  want  you  to  indicate  in  the  blanks  below  what  you 
think  has  been  done  in  North  Carolina  to  promote  the 
permanent  progress  of  education,  during  the  past  twelve 
months.  Do  not  throw  this  aside,  but  send  me  your  re- 
ply. It  will  be  appreciated.  You  can  materially  aid  one 
feature  of  the  work  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  As- 
sembly by  spending  a  few  minutes  answering  this  re- 
quest. 

I. — Progress  in  elementary  education: 

II. — Progress  in  secondary  education: 

III. — Progress  in  higher  education: 

IV. — Please  indicate  the  lines  of  progress  in  your  work 
for  the  past  year: 

V. — Do  you  know  anything  being  done  now  to  pre- 
serve  our   educational   history? 

VI. — Have  you  any  documents  relating  to  education — 
relics,  reports,  articles,  text-books  before  1860,  children's 
work,  etc.,  etc? 

VII. — Do  you  know  any  one  who  has  any  of  the 
material  indicated  under  (VI)  above?  Give  name  and 
address: 

VIII. — Are  you  preserving  the  history  of  your  own 
school?      How? 

IX. — What  material  relating  to  the  history  of  educa- 
tion in  North  Carolina,  1868-1909,  could  you  send  me 
to  be  preserved? 

X. — I  desire  everything  relating  to  education  prior  to 
1860.  Can  you  not  tell  me  the  hiding  place  of  some 
such  material? 

XI. — Can  you  not  send  me  your  latest  report,  or  cata- 
logue, or  other  printed  matter  which  yon  have  issued 
during  the  last  year?  This  means  all  forms,  etc.,  etc. 
Please  indicate  what  you  send: 

XII. — Can  you  undertake  some  historical  work  under 
the  direction  of  the  Assembly's  History  Committee? 
Please  indicate  what  you  are  inclined  to  do,  after  reading 
the  enclosed  circular: 

Sign  your  name  and  send  your  reply,  at  your  earliest 
convenience   to  CHARLES   L.    COON, 

Wilson,  N.   C. 
Chairman   History  Committee,  North  Carolina  Teachers' 
Assembly. 
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HAND  WORK  IN  THE  DURHAM  SCHOOLS 

By  E.  C.  BROOKS,  Trinity  College,  Durham,  N.  C. 


What  the  Exhibits  on  "  Parents'  Day  "  Revealed  About  the  Work  in  the  City 
Schools  of  Durham — More  than  a  Thousand  People  Came  to  See  the  Exhibits — 
Some  Photographs  of  the  Displays  of  Both  White  and  Colored  Schools. 


Many  schools  have  recognized  the  value  of  setting  apart 
a  few  days,  known  as  "Parents'  Day",  in  order  that  the 
patrons  may  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  best  work 
of  the  pupils  and  of  appreciating  more  keenly  how  earn- 
pat  are  the  endeavors  of  the  instructors  to  elevate  the 
youth  committed  to  their  care. 

Exhibits  of  the  White  Schools. 

In  Durham,  Supt.  W.   D.  Carmichal  set  apart  one  day 
for  each  of  the  four  grammar  schools.     Afterward  the  ex- 


North  CaroIiiM,  Education  some  idea,  although  a  very  im- 
perfect one,  of  the  attractive  display  made  during  this 
week. 

The  exhibits  from  the  elementary  white  schools  (see 
photograph  No.  1 )  consisted  of  clay  modeling,  saud  tray 
work,  paper  cutting,  basketry,  paper  and  card-board  con- 
striiction,  including  book-binding,  drawing  and  composi- 
tion work.  In  the  construction  work  of  the  primary  and 
grammar  school  grades  an  effort  is  made  to  teach  as 
many  community   industries  as   possible,   beginning  with 
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No.  2— DRAWING  WORK  OF  THE  HIGH  SCH(  )0I> 

hibits  from  all  the  four  schools  together  with  the  white 
and  colored  high  school  work  were  displayed  in  the  rooms 
and  corridors  of  the  high  school  building.  Over  one 
thousand  people  visited  the  school  and  inspected  the  work 
during  the  week  of  this  exhibit.  A  few  photographs  of 
fjje  exhibits  were  taJten  iff.  ord^jr  to  give  the  readers  of 


GKADES  OF  WHITE  SCHOOI^S, 


UURII.VM.   N.  C. 

work,     designing,  basketry. 


drawing,  weaving,     pottery 
book-binding  and  sewing. 

In  the  high  schools  the  work  of  the  lower  grades  is 
combined  and  is  followed  by  cabinet  work,  making  looms 
for  the  lower  grades,  house  building,  metal  work,  block 
printing,  ptc,     pbqtq^r&ph  No,  i  shows  forms  ot  bench- 
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wood    work,    metal    work,    including   Venetian    iron    and  that  of  the  colored  school.     Photograph  No.  3  shows  the 

sheet  and  copper  work.  basketry   made  from   cane   and   grass   from  surrounding 

/-     ri  wr     1     •      .1       /-•   1         lot       I  fields  and  marshes.     It  also  shows  the  shop  work  and  fur- 

Craft-Work  in  the  Colored  Schools.  ^^^.^  nj^king  of  the  high  school.     The  colored  school 

No   feature   of  the  exhil)it   was   more   interesting   than  (Continued  on   Page   9  ) 


N'o.  1— CLAY  JIODEIJXri,  PAPER  CUTTING,  DRAWING,  ETC.,  IX  ELEMENTARY  WHITE  SCHOOLS,  DURHAM,  N.  C. 


No.  3-BASKETKY  AND  SHOP-WORK  OF  THE  COLORED  .SCHOOLS  OF  DURHAM,  N.  C. 
Basketry  ol  .Native  Canejaad  Griss  from  Xelghborlng.Flelds  and  Marshes.    The  SchoOl  Sold  More  than  5125  Worth  ol  this  Furniture  this  Spring. 
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No.  4— WOOD  WORK,  VENETIAN  IRON,  AND  SHEET  AND  COPPEI!  WORK  BY  THE  WHITE  SCHOOLS,  DURHAM,  N,  C. 
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No.  B— STENCIL  WORK  BY  WHITE  SCHOOLS  OF  DURHAM,  N.  G. 
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PROGRESS  OF  THE  LENOIR  SCHOOLS 


By    JOHN    L.    HARRIS,    Superintendent. 


The  progress  made  bj'  the  Lenoir  school  during  this 
session  has  been  very  gratifying  to  all  its  patrons  and 
friends.  The  growth  of  the  school  has  not  been  by  leaps 
and  bounds,  but  has  been  rather  a  steady,  healthy,  nor- 
mal growth.  Notwithstanding  the  school  census  showed 
a  decrease  in  population,  the  enrollment  for  the  present 
term  has  increased  121  per  cent  oyer  last  year's  enroll- 
ment. The  present  enrollment  is  581 — 302  boys  and 
279  girls — SO  per  cent  of  the  entire  school  population. 
This  is  a  number  of  which  many  never  dreamed  when 
the  building  was  being  erected.  The  building  is  no  longer 
adequate  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pupils;  and  for 
the  lack  of  room,  the  lower  sections  of  the  first  and 
second  grades  recite  in  the  forenoon;  the  advanced  sec- 
tions, in  the  afternoon.  Already  there  is  talk  of  enlarg- 
ing the  building  so  as  to  accommodate  the  increased  at- 
tendance. 

Free  Text  Books  and  How  We  Manage  Them. 

The  adoption  of  free-text  books  for  all  pupils  who  re- 
side within  the  graded  school  district  should  be  a  matter 
of  more  than  passing  interest  to  the  whole  State.  This 
is  the  first  school  in  North  Carolina  to  adopt  the  free 
te.xt-book  s>stem,  and  the  results  will  be  of  far-reaching 
importance.  So  far  the  system  has  met  with  success. 
Undoubtedly  this  year's  large  enrollment  and  excellent 
attendance  is  due  to  a  great  extent  to  the  fact  that  the 
books  are  furnished  free.  The  books  are  purchased  by 
the  Board  directly  from  the  publishers  and  are  the  prop- 
erty of  the  school.  Patented  covers  are  furnished  for 
every  book.  These  covers  have  been  donated  by  local 
dealers  for  the  advei'tising  space  on  the  backs.  The 
teachers  have  entire  control  and  supervision  of  all  books, 
and,  needless  to  say,  the  books  suffer  less  abuse  at  the 
hands  of  the  scholars.  Every  book  is  charged  to  the 
pupil,  and  parents  or  guardians  are  responsible  for  any 
damage  to  books  beyond  the  natural  wear  and  tear.  At 
the  end  of  each  term  all  books  are  collected  and  the 
covers  are  torn  off  and  burned.  Then  the  books  are  fumi- 
gated, new  covers  are  put  on,  and  they  are  again  ready 
for  use.  The  cost  of  the  books  in  the  future  will  not  ex- 
ceed one-third  of  the  cost  for  this  year. 

School  Debates  With  Neighboring  Towns. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  our  work  is  that  of  the  Lit- 
erary Societies.  The  boys  have  organized  the  .Gaston 
Literary  Society  and  the  girls,  the  Calvin  H.  Wiley  Liter- 
ary Society.  All  pupils  above  the  sixth  grade  are  eligible 
for  membership.  Each  grade  below  the  seventh  has  a 
Society  of  its  own  which  meets  every  Friday  afternoon 
for  short  exercises.  The  Societies  of  the  graded  schools 
of  Lenoir  and  Morgauton  have  arranged  for  a  series  of 
three  annual  public  debates. 

Another  significant  feature  of  the  school  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  reading-room  in  which  are  placed  the 
best  papers  and  magazines.  This  is  open  every  day  at 
noon,  and  one  hour  after  school  has  been  dismissed.  The 
papers  and  magazines  are  gifts  from  the  teachers  and 
friends  of  the  school.  By  this  means  a  love  for  reading 
is  stimulated  and  the  reading  material  is  under  the  di- 
rection  of  the  teachers. 

Improvement  of  Buildings  and  Equipment. 

Improvements  are  continually  being  made  in  the  build- 
ing and  grounds.  The  house  has  just  been  repainted 
throughout  and  the  floors  oiled  with  a  disinfectant  floor 
dressing.  We  pay  special  attention  to  sanitary  condi- 
tions in  the  school.  When  other  schools  were  closing 
on  account  of  scarlet  fever,  our  physicians  said  that  the 
graded  school  was  the  safest  place  in  town  for  the  chil- 
dren. A  physics  laboratory  has  been  installed  and  the 
pupils   are    required    to    perform   some   practical   experi- 


ments. It  has  been  decided  to  spend  fifty  or  sixty  dol- 
lars each  year  for  apparatus  tor  the  Science  Department. 
New  maps  and  globes  have  been  purchased  for  the  en- 
tire school.  Every  grade  above  the  third  is  provided 
with  a  set  of  the  latest  maps.  Each  set  consists  of  eight 
maps  on  spring  rollers  in  an  oak  cabinet.  Thus,  little  by 
little,  the  Board  is  adding  to  the  equipment  of  the  school, 
thereby  multiplying  the  facilities  for  better  work. 

How  the  Rooms  and  Grounds  are  Beautified. 

The  pupils  take  special  pride  in  keeping  neat  rooms 
and  clean  grounds.  Concrete  walks  have  been  laid  in 
front  of  the  building.  At  present,  there  is  much  good- 
natured  rivalry  over  the  adornment  of  the  special  rooms. 
Each  grade  contributes  enough  to  buy  and  frame  an  ap- 
propriate picture  for  its  room.  Portraits  of  eminent 
North  Carolinians  are  the  latest  purchase  and  the  pupils 
take  delight  in  studying  the  lives  of  these  men.  Some 
good  pictures  have  been  secured  through  the  Horace  K. 
Turner  Traveling  Art  Exhibit.  The  Vance  Chapter  of  the 
United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  has  donated  to  the 
school  portraits  of  Robert  E.  Lee  and  Jefferson  Davis, 
and  also  has  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  essays  on  the 
life  of  Davis  by  any  pupil  in  the  High  School. 

Fine  Professional  Spirit. 

The  faculty  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the  general 
progress  of  the  school  by  meeting  regularly  in  teachers' 
meetings.  They  meet  once  per  month  in  sections,  at 
which  meetings  the  progress  and  standing  of  the  pupils 
individually  are  discussed;  complex  problems  are  pre- 
sented for  discussion  and  solution  and  new  plans  are 
outlined.  They  meet  three  times  a  month  for  study. 
The  text  used  for  study  this  year  is  James's  "Talks  to 
Teachers  on  Psychology  and  to  Students  on  Some  of 
Life's  Ideals."     The  meetings  last  an  hour. 

The  teachers  are  enthusiastic  and  heartily  co-operate 
in  promoting  the  best  interest  of  the  school.  They  are 
untiring  in  energy,  faithful  in  their  devotion  to  duty  and 
realize  that  no  teacher  who  is  not  a  student  is  worthy  the 
name.  Many  of  them  attended  Summer  Schools  last 
summer  at  Knoxville  and  Charlottesville  in  order  to  bet- 
better  equip  themselves  for  work  and  were  greatly  bene- 
fited. 

Parade  and  Fire  Drill. 

At  the  request  of  the  business  men,  a  parade  was  re- 
cently given  by  the  school.  The  children  were  arranged 
two  abreast  according  to  size,  the  smaller  grades  In 
front,  and  all  marching  to  the  beat  of  the  drum.  On  the 
return  of  the  children  to  the  building,  a  fire  drill  was 
given,  showing  how  easily,  quickly  and  safely  the  school 
can  make  its  escape  when  the  fire  alarm  is  sounded.  The 
parade  and  fire  drill  were  witnessed  by  many  spectators, 
and  were  not  only  a  success,  but  won  friends  for  the 
school. 

The  Ministers  and  Board  of  Trustees  Interested. 

But  by  far  the  best  feature  in  this  school  Is  the  stand 
it  has  taken  for  Christian  manhood  and  womanhood.  The 
ministers  of  the  various  churches  are  in  the  closest  sym- 
pathy with  the  school,  and  act  as  chaplains  in  the  open- 
ing exercises.  The  teachers  are  all  active  Christians, 
working  as  those  who  must  give  account  for  the  souls  in 
their  charge. 

The  school  owes  its  growth  and  success  in  a  large 
measure  to  its  eSicient  Board  of  Trustees.  The  Board  is 
composed  of  some  of  our  best  and  most  substantial  citi- 
zens who  are  alive  to  the  needs  of  a  modern  school  and 
willingly  give  their  time,  thought,  and  energy  to  the 
best  interest  of  the  school.  These  men  believe  In  educat- 
ing the  masses  and  spare  no  means  in  trying  to  reach  and 
help  all  alike. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION. 


STORY  OF  THE  WELDON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

By  R.   H.   IjATHAM,   Superintendent  Weldon  Graded  Schools. 


Four  years  ago  the  value  of  the  Weldon  Public  School 
property,  consisting  of  one  small  building  and  lot  for  the 
negro  children,  was  $500,  today  the  value  of  the  two 
.school  buildings  and  grounds  is  $17,000;  then  one 
woman  taught  all  the  white  children  in  a  rented  room, 
today,  nine  teachers — one  man  and  eight  women — are 
teaching  tor  nine  months  in  a  $12,000  brick  building; 
then  two  women  taught  all  the  negro  children  in  a  two- 
room,  one-story  cheap  building,  today  three  teachers — 
one  man  and  two  women — are  teaching  full  time  in  a 
$2,000  four-room,  two-story,  up-to-date  school  building; 
then  the  children  had  little  or  no  play  grounds,  today 
both  races  and  sexes  are  provided  with  ample  and  sep- 
arate play-grounds;  then  the  children  sat  on  home-made 
desks  and  benches,  today  both  schools  are  equipped  with 
ihe  most  improved  desks;  then  the  schools  had  perhaps 
$10  worth  of  blackboards,  maps,  etc.,  today  the  black- 
boards, maps,  charts,  globes,  teachers'  tables,  etc.,  in  the 
two  buildings  could  not  be  bought  for  $300;  then  they 
had  no  library,  today  we  have  in  the  white  school  build- 
ing a  library  of  600  bound  and  2  50  unbound  volumes, 
not  to  mention  300  of  the  best  magazines;  then  there 
were  no  pictures  on  the  walls,  today  every  room  in  the 
building  has  three  or  four  of  the  best  artotypes;  then 
such  a  thing  as  a  piano  in  the  school  was  not  dreamed  of, 
today  we  have  a  $375  instrument;  then  the  enrollment 
was  perhaps  fifty  in  the  white  public  school  (there  were 
private  schools  with  perhaps  one  hundred  more),  today 
we  have  on  roll  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight.  Such,  in 
brief,  is  the  story  of  four  years'  progress  of  the  Weldon 
Public  Schools. 

Bond  Issue  and  Tax  Rate. 

The  Weldon  Public  Schools  were  chartered  in  1903, 
but  were  not  established  until  the  summer  of  1905.  The 
charter  authorized  the  issuance  of  $10,000  worth  of 
bonds,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  to  be  devoted  to  the 
building  and  equipping  of  school  houses  for  the  white 
and  colored  races.  The  vote  was  almost  unanimous  in 
favor  of  schools,  and  on  the  27th  of  .luly,  1905,  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Weldon  Graded  School  District 
was  organized  with  the  following  members  and  officers: 
W.  E.  Daniel,  Chairman;  P.  N.  Stainback,  Vice  Chair- 
man: J.  A.  Musgrove,  Secretary;  Dr.  I.  E.  Green,  Dr.  D. 
B.  Zollicoffer,  S.  D.  Hancock,  J.  T.  Gooch,  J.  L.  Shepherd 
and  G.  W.  Fulgham.  The  Board  elected  R.  H.  Latham, 
of  the  University  of  Virginia,  Superintendent,  with  five 
assistants.  The  white  school  opened  September  18, 
1905,  with  seven  grades,  and  an  enrollment  of  115, 
which  increased  during  the  session  to  196,  or  83  per  cent 
of  the  white  school  population.  The  percentage  of  at- 
tendance based  on  enrollment,  was  67. 

During  the  session  of  1905-'06,  the  white  school  used 
two  rented  buildings,  but  the  board  early  in  the  year 
adopted  plans  for  a  suitable  building  and  let  the  con- 
tract. The  maximum  rate  of  special  tax  allowed  by  the 
charter — $0.33  1-3  on  each  $100,  and  $1.00  on  each  poll 
— was  levied. 

More  Room  Needed  the  Second  Year. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  of  1906  the  new  school 
building  for  white  children  was  erected  on  a  two-acre  lot 
in  South  Weldon.  The  ground  in  front  of  the  building 
was  graded  and  laid  out  with  walks,  through  the  gener- 
osity of  the  Town  Commissioners,  who  also,  later,  appro- 
priated $1,000  toward  the  completion  of  the  building. 
We  began  work  in  our  new  quarters  September  2  4th, 
with  seven  teachers,  eight  grades  and  an  enrollment  of 
106,  which  increased  during  the  session  to  203,  or  SO 
per  cent  of  the  white  school  population.  The  percentage 
of  attendance  was  76.  Eight  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
first  year  (eighth  grade)  of  the  High  School.     Before  the 


year  was  over,  the  Board  realized  the  need  of  more  class 
rooms  and  an  Auditorium.  The  Chairman  of  the  Board 
went  before  the  Town  Commissioners  and  asked  for  $3,- 
000  in  six  notes  of  $500  each.  The  Commissioners,  with- 
out a  dissenting  vote,  granted  the  same,  making  in  all 
$4,000  received  by  the  schools  from  the  town.  Too  much 
praise  cannot  be  given  these  men  and  the  chairman  of 
the  School  Board,  who  endorsed  the  notes,  for  their  last- 
ing and  unselfish  service  to  the  cause  of  education  in 
this  town.  The  Board  prepared  plans  also  for  the  negro 
school  building  and  let  the  contract. 

The  Session  of  1907-1908. 

The  session  began  Sept.  3  0,  with  nine  teachers,  nine 
grades,  and  an  enrollment  of  203  which  increased  dur- 
ing the  session  to  238,  or  74  per  cent  of  the  white  school 
population.  The  percentage  of  attendance  was  SO. 
Twenty-six  pupils  enrolled  in  the  High  School.  This 
year  saw  the  completion  of  both  the  white  and  negro 
school  buildings.  The  latter  is  a  two-story  frame  struc- 
ture with  two  class  rooms  on  the  first  fioor  and  one  very 
large  room  (convertible  into  two)  on  the  second  floor. 
The  building. is  equipped  with  blackboards  and  new  flrst- 
class  double  desks.  Ample  play  grounds  are  provided 
for  both  boys  and  girls. 

The  white  school  building  is  a  two-story  brick  struc- 
ture, with  ten  classrooms,  auditorium,  library,  and  office. 
The  classrooms  are  of  standard  size  and  are  furnished 
with  the  best  single  desks.  The  eight  hundred  and  more 
volumes  in  the  library  have  not  cost  the  school  a  cent. 
Friends,  publishers  and  entertainments  have  placed 
this  great  blessing  before  the  students.  The  Auditorium 
Is  one  of  the  best  in  the  State.  This  hall  is  75  x  43,  light- 
ed by  electricity,  heated  from  the  central  furnace,  has  an 
inclined  floor,  500  square  feet  stage,  and  400  opera 
chairs.  Play-grounds  are  provided  for  both  boys  and 
girls,  rings  and  both  stationary  and  swinging  bars  for 
the  boys. 

Pictures,  Flowers,  Debating,  Course  of  Study. 

The  session  began  September  2Sth  with  nine  teachers, 
ten  grades,  and  an  enrollment  of  2  2  5,  which  has  increas- 
ed to  2  68,  or  90  per  cent  of  the  white  school  populatiou 
Twenty-two  pupils  have  enrolled  in  the  High  School. 

During  the  year  a  number  of  entertainments  have 
been  given  by  the  teachers  and  pupils,  and  the  proceeds 
invested  in  the  Perry  Picture  Company's  best  Artotypes. 
We  had  the  Horace  K.  Turner  Art  Exhibit  with  us  for 
two  days  and  nights  and  thus  gave  to  the  teachers,  pupils 
and  the  community  at  large  a  rare  opportunity  to  see  the 
best  of  the  world's  paintings  at  a  small  cost. 

The  organization  of  the  Lee  Literary  Society  for  boys 
marks  a  distinct  event  in  the  life  of  the  school.  The  So- 
ciety began  with  its  membership  confined  to  the  7th  and 
High  School  grades.  Some  pupils  from  the  6th  grade 
have  since  been  taken  in.  Just  at  present  we  are  engag- 
ed in  the  preliminary  debates  to  select  the  debating  team 
for  the  finals.  A  similar  organization  is  being  considered 
for  the  High  School  girls. 

Another  movement  has  been  started  from  which  we 
hope  to  get  good  results.  For  the  small  cost  of  one  cent 
per  package,  921  packages  of  flower  seeds  have  been 
bought  for  the  pupils.  These  seeds  came  from  the  Flower 
Mission  of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  We  urged  the  children  to 
buy  those  flowers  that  will  be  in  bloom  by  the  close  of 
school,  so  that  we  may  have  a  Flower  Exhibit  one  morn- 
ing during  Commencement  Week.  The  prizes  are  offered 
for  the  three  best  exhibits  made.  Great  good  ought  to 
come  out  of  this,  both  for  the  pupils  and  the  homes  rep- 
resented. 

The  course  of  study  has  received  careful  attention  this 
(Continued  on  Page  13.) 


NORTH  CAROLINA  EDtrOATION. 


HOW  I  INTEREST  PUPILS  IN  AGRICULTURE 

By   W.   H.   CALE,   Superintendent   of   Grifton   Graded   School. 

Outline  of  Two  Years'  Work  in  "  Agriculture  from  Observation." — How  the  Study 
of  Nature  and  of  Farm  Methods  is  Made  Intensely  Practical  and  Interesting  in  the 
Grifton  School — The  Kind  of  Work  that  Should  be  Done  in  a  Thousand  Rural 
Schools  in  North  Carolina. 


With  the  hope  that  it  may  either  help  some  one  who 
has  found  it  difficult  to  interest  pupils  in  the  study  of 
Agriculture  or  stimulate  some  one  to  write  an  article 
which  will  do  so,  I  submit  to  Nortli  Carolina  Education 
a  brief  outline  of  the  work  done  here  during  the  past 
two  years.  The  work  of  each  year  was  divided  into  three 
periods  of  nearly  three  months  each,  and  called  by  the 
name  of  the  season  in  which  the  work  was  done,  and  the 
year's  work  was  called  "Agriculture  From  Observation." 

Work  in  the  Early  Fall. 

We  began  in  the  early  fall  to  study  the  soil  or  earth 
it&elf,  showing  what  heat,  cold,  erosion,  and  moisture 
had  done  for  the  farmer  long  before  he  came  here  to  live 
or  even  tilled  the  soil.  We  studied  the  nature  of  sand, 
clay,  dirt,  and  loam,  with  reference  to  drainage,  tillage, 
and  cultivation.  We  used  the  school  grounds  and  a 
nearby  farm  for  gathering  the  materials,  and  the  school 
building  for  a  laboratory  in  which  to  study  them. 

Prom  the  very  beginning  we  placed  our  emphasis  on 
the  "why"  rather  than  the  "how"  a  thing  is  done,  believ- 
ing the  boys  capable  of  learning  how  to  do  things  when 
the  necessity  has  been  realized.  An  example  of  this  is 
found  In  the  old  fashioned  way  of  checking  corn  to  kill 
the  weeds,  and  thereby  almost  killing  the  corn  by  cut- 
ting off  the  roots  on  every  side  instead  of  two  sides  only; 
and  also  in  the  old  way  of  carrying  the  pigs  over  to  the 
second  year,  which  was  costly  and  a  great  risk  besides. 

We  tested  the  rise  of  moisture,  the  circulation  of  air, 
and  evaporation  in  the  school  room  by  means  of  bottles, 
fruit  jars,  and  the  like.  These  experiments  are  too 
simple  to  need  explanation,  but  they  stimulate  the  pupils 
to  study  these  same  things  at  home,  where  a  father, 
brother,  or  farm  hand  will  take  note  of  the  work. 

Study  of  Animals  and  Farm    Methods   in  Winter. 

While  taking  an  inventory  of  our  stock  by  way  of  a 
review,  the  winter  came  on  and  we  took  up  the  study  of 
farm  animals.  Making  such  observations  as  we  could 
from  the  streets,  roads,  fields,  and  barnyards,  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  more  intelligent  farmers  had 
the  better  looking  pigs,  cows,  fowls,  and  horses,  and 
that  they  cared  for  these  better  than  the  less  intelligent. 
Here  we  made  some  experiments  which  many  farmers 
would  do  well  to  learn.  First,  that  an  animal  is  valuable 
to  his  owner  only  when  the  product  obtained  from  that 
animal  is  more  valuable  than  the  feed  and  care  of  the 
same.  We  took  for  our  test  the  angular  "plney  woods 
rooter,"  which  must  be  fed  two  years  to  produce  the  same 
amount  of  pork  that  may  be  had  from  the  O.  I.  C.  in  six 
months,  which  means  that  the  one  costs  about  three 
times  what  the  other  does.  By  the  time  we  had  taken  the 
hen  and  all  the  domestic  animals  on  the  farm  through 
this  testing  process  the  spring  had  come  and  we  were  out 
in  the  fields  again. 

Spring  Time  Out  in  the  Shining  Fields. 

This  time  we  were  looking  at  the  seeds,  buds,  and  blos- 
soms which  are  to  be  found  everywhere  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  We  made  many  observations,  using  the 
greatest  variety  of  flowering  plants  possible  at  that  sea- 
son. We  studied  each  part  of  the  flower,  learning  the 
name  and  use  of  each.     By  this  time  our  work  had  at- 


tracted a  number  of  outsiders  who  said  we  were  losing 
vaulable  time  and  were  neglecting  "readin",  writin'  and 
rethmetic,"  for  such  nonsense  as  "Harrisons  and  John- 
quills"  (Hyacinths  and  Jonquils),  but  we  continued  the 
work  till  the  close  of  the  school  year,  learning  many 
lessons  which  a  lifetime  will  not  entirely  destroy. 

The  Second  Year's  Work. 

It  Is  my  second  year  that  I  wish  to  tell  about  more  par- 
ticularly. In  the  fall  we  entered  upon  the  field  of  study 
again.  We  took  a  spade,  a  jack  knife,  and  a  small  mag- 
nifying glass  with  us  this  time,  and  made  our  first  dive 
into  a  field  not  far  from  the  school  grounds.  The  first 
thing  we  did  was  to  take  a  bunch  of  peas  up  by  the  root* 
and  gather  under  the  shade  of  a  tall  tree  to  begin  our 
study  of  the  plant.  From  the  roots  we  carefully  shook 
the  dirt,  and  then  we  began  our  study  at  the  nodules  con- 
taining nitrogen  collected  from  the  air  by  the  little  mic- 
roscopic animals  which  form  these  knots  called  tubercles. 
We  examined  them  as  to  looks,  taste,  and  distribution. 
After  a  few  explanations  of  terms  we  tried  to  learn  the 
lesson  of  which  many  successful  farmers  are  still  ignor- 
ant: that  the  most  expensive  portion  of  the  fertilizer  can 
be  supplied  with  the  proper  crop  rotation  at  no  cost 
whatever. 

A  Glimpse  of  Insect  Life. 

As  we  walked  home  I  had  the  boys  pull  up  some  weeds 
for  additional  study,  and  placed  them  in  a  cool  shady 
place  for  the  next  week's  work.  We  could  hardly  wait 
for  Friday  to  come  before  we  were  making  examination 
at  the  risk  of  spoiling  the  day  in  order  to  relieve  the 
pent-up  curiosity  of  the  pupils.  We  had  one  boy  take  a 
knife  and  split  lengthwise  one  of  the  branches  of  a  large 
weed,  taking  care  to  see  every  sign  of  life  as  the  trash 
fell  to  the  floor.  In  this  branch  we  found  nothing  of  in- 
terest, and  some  of  the  less  interested  began  to  grow 
careless,  but  soon  all  were  at  the  very  verge  of  confu- 
sion in  their  excitement.  In  one  limb  of  the  wild  carrot, 
more  than  ten  worms  were  found,  many  of  which  were' 
able  to  move  from  place  to  place  quite  easily.  Before  the 
day  had  closed  we  had  found  fifteen  different  families 
represented  in  our  collection,  it  one  may  decide  from  size, 
color,  and  movements  that  they  were  of  different  species. 

A  few  twigs  covered  with  eggs  taken  from  an  orchard, 
and  half  a  dozen  cocoons  brought  in  by  the  pupils,  serv- 
ed for  the  remainder  of  the  winter's  work. 

Pruning,  Budding  and  Grafting. 

Judging  from  the  reports  we  are  now  receiving  in  the 
way  of  criticisms,  we  have  reached  the  climax  in  the 
course. 

Well,  I  am  not  surprised,  for  we  have  turned  our  cam- 
pus, which  is  under  fence,  into  an  orchard.  Isn't  that 
enough  to  provoke  one  to  say  something?  This  is  the 
way  we  did  the  thing  which  is  about  to  make  our  work 
famous.  We  had  one  of  the  girls  make  a  map  of  the 
grounds,  and  at  a  distance  of  five  feet  from  the  wall,  and 
twenty  feet  apart  we  have  planted  peach,  apple,  and  pear 
seedlings,  and  have  located  the  spot  on  the  map,  naming 
the  plant,  the  date  of  planting,  and  the  name  of  the 
pupil  who  gave  the  plant.  In  this  way  we  intend  to  learn 
on  the  grounds,  how  to  bud,  graft,  and  prune  the  com- 
mon trees  of  the  orchard,  as  well  as  care  for  them  in 
their  growth.  The  boys  and  girls  have  taken  a  great 
(Continued   on  Page   9.^ 
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THIS  YEAR'S  FARM  SCHOOLS  IN  WAKE 

By  Z.   V.  JUDD,   Superintendent  County  Schools. 

Twelve  Schools  Have  Planted  Farms  This  Year  from  Two  to  Ten  Acres — Crops 
are  Corn,  Cotton,  Peas,  Wheat,  Tobacco,  and  the  Patrons  do  the  Work — Aid 
Received  in  Gifts  from  Public  Spirited  Citizens  and  Firms. 

Sequent  to  my  article  in  the  February  number  of  North  County  School  Farms.     Sixty-five  dollars  In  gold  will  be 

Carolina  Education  relative  to  the  Wake  County  School  given   by  W.   A.    Simpkins,   a   Wake   County   farmer,   for 

Farm    movement,   I   will   give   at   the   Editor's   request   a  the   best    exhibits    in   cotton    grown   from   the   Simpkins' 

brief  account  of  our  school   farm  work   for  the  present  seed,  and  the  School  Farms  are  allowed  to  compete, 

year.  Following  is  a  list  of  public-spirited  men  and  firms  in 

Twelve     schools,     including     the     four     County     High  Raleigh  who  have  offered  premiums: 

Schools,  have  planted  farms.     Three  of  our  County  High  c.  B.  Ray   (cash)    $5.00 

Schools   have    ten   acres   each,    the   other   one   six   acres.  Thos.  H.  Briggs,  washing  machine,  worth ...  .      8.50 

Many  of  the   other  schools  have  four  acres  each.     It   is  Barber  cfc  Towler,  buggy  robe,  worth 5.00 

on  the  school   grounds,   generally,   that  these  farms   are  Alfred  Williams  &  Company,  library 10.00 

conducted.     Where  the  school  does  not  own  suitable   or  W^harton  &  Tyree,  pictures. 5.00 

sufficient  ground,  we  have  secured  gifts  of  land  for  farm  Capital   Furniture   Company,   rocker 5.00 

Itnrposes.     The  regulation  size  School  Farm  is  two  acres.  Job  P.  Wyatt  &  Son,  Oliver  Chilled  plow,  .  .  .      5.00 

though   in   a  few   instances  only  one   and  one-half  acres  Crowder  &   Rand,  cash    5.00 

have  been  planted.  Raleigh  Furniture  Company,  parlor  table.  .  .  .      5.00 

Weathers'  Furniture  Company,  teacher's  chair      5.00 

The  Crops  and  How  They  are  Worked.  Caralelgh  Phosphate  and  Fertilizer  Works,  li 

A  majority  of  the  farms  have  been  put  to  cotton,  one  tons  of  fertilizer 30.00 

to  corn  and  peas,  one  to  wheat  and  peas,  and  one  to  to-  Goodwin-Smith  Furniture  Company,  cash.  .  .  .      5.00 

bacco.     Two  reasons  make  cotton  the  most  popular  of  all  Hart-Ward  Hardware  Co.,  Bent  wood  churn.  .      5.00 

crops:       (1)    it   is    easily    marketed    and    provides    ready  The   Misses   Reese,    Millinery 10.00 

money,  and   (2)   it  lends  itself  easily  to  the  work  of  wo-  E.  F.  Pescud  Book  Store,  books 1.00 

men  and  children.  Weathers  &  Perry,  set  of  china 18.00 

One  of  the  chief  features  of  the  School  Farm  is  that  it  Thos.  A.   Partin  Company,  silk  petticoat.  ...      6.50 

calls   the  people  to  worlt   together.     This   being  so,   our  

aims  is  not  merely  to  get  the  work  done,  but  to  secure  Let's  All  Help  to  Make  It  Better. 

the  co-operation  of  as  many  people  as  possible.     We  un-  Messrs.    Editors;      Please    change    mv    address    as    di- 

dertake,    also,    to   emphasize    the   social    element   in   this  ..^.^^^^       j  hope  North  Carolina  Education  will  continue 

work.     The  manager  notifies  the  people  when  the  farm  ^^   ,,g   p^bn^hed   for   years  to  come.      I   think   it   a   good 

needs  to  be  worked.     A  day  is  named,  usually  an  after-  (^;,^g    ^^^^  ^^  teachers,  we  should  strive  with  the  utmost 

noon,  and  the  people  come  in  crowds.     A  few  mornings  gin^eritv  to  make  it  a  power  for  the  State  and  help  it  to 

ago  some  ladies  joined  me  on  a  train  for  Raleigh.     After  g,.^^  ^gj^^j.  ^^j^^  ^^^^  succeeding  issue. 

the  usual  greetings,  they  said  with  a  glow  of  enthusiasm:  MISS   MAMIE   PEARGE. 

"We  have  just  finished  chopping  our  cotton  to-day.     The  aner   Citv    N     C 

girls  remarked  that  they  enjoyed  it  more  than  a  picnic."  ' . 

To   add   to  these  occasions,    refreshments   are   frequently  r,.i...i 

.served.  How  1  Interest  Pupils  in  Agriculture. 

.  (Continued   from   Page   8.) 

Gifts  Direct  to  the  Farms.  ^^.^^   ^j   interest   from    the   first,    and    in   this   they   have 

A  great  impetus  has  been   given  the  School  Farms  by  shown  more  interest  than  ever. 

the  beautiful  and  generous  spirit  shown  by  the  fertilizer  This  article  does  not  cover  all  the  work,  but  it  gives  an 

companies.     Only  a  little  less  than  ten  tons  of  high-grade  accurate  outline  of  the  work  done;   and  by  giving  three 

fertilizer  have  been  given.     The  more  liberal  of  our  con-  hours  a  week  instead  of  one,  the  work  may  be  done  in  one 

tributors    are:    the    Caraleigh    Phosphate    and    Fertilizer  school  year  of  six  or  more  months. 

Works,    the    Clayton    Oil    Mill    Company,    the    Virginia-  The  course  outlined  for  the  next  year  will  consist  of 

Carolina   Chemical   Company,   the   Patapsco  Guano  Com-  observations  on  cleanliness  and  waste  on  the  farm  in  the 

pany,  the  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Company,  and  the  North  fall,   rural   improvements   in   the   winter,   and   our  school 

Carolina  Cotton  Oil  Mill  Company.     Our  people  have  the  orchard  in  the  spring. 

highest  appreciation  of  these  gifts,  and  when  they  need  

fertilizer,  they  will  remember  our  friends.  ij      j  wr     i     •      lU      r»      u          c   u      i 

Hand  Work  m  the  Durham  bchools. 

Premiums  Offered  for  Best  Work  Done.  (Continued   from  Page   4.) 

Another  incentive  to  our  work  has  been  the  liberal  of-  has  sold  over  $125  worth  of  furniture  this  spring.     See 

fer  of  premiums  to  be  awarded   by  a   committee  named  sample  pieces  in  Photograph  No.  3. 

by   the  County   Superintendent  to   those  schools   making  d   i     •          u      c   u      i            i  -r 

exhibits  at  the  State  Fair.     The  following  points  will  be  Kelatmg  the  bchools  to   Lite. 

considered:    (1)   interest  shown  in  the  School  Farm,   (2)  Here  is  an  exhibit  that  brings  students  and  parents  in 

number  of  people  who  aid  in  the  work,   (3)  largest  yield  touch    with    life    problems    from    the    standpoint    of    the 

in    the    several    crops,    (4)    best    exhibit    made    at    State  school.    The  large  number  of  Durham  citizens  who  visited 

Fair,   (5)   best  story  written  on  "Our  School  Farm."  these  exhibits  is  an  evidence  of  the  interest  that  the  Dur- 

The  entire  list  of  premiums  amount  to  $2  55.     Of  these,  ham  people  take  in  their  schools, 

two  premiums   of  $2  5   and   $15  are  offered  by  the  State  It  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  schools  of  the  State  to 

Agricultural    Society   to   the   schools   exhibiting   the   best  work  up  a  school  fair  for  the  Teachers'  Assembly  of  1910 

methods  of  agriculture.     (These  premiums  have  been  won  in  order  that  the  exhibits  from  all  grades  of  schools  from 

by  Wake  County  Schools  during  the  two  years  they  have  the   lowest   to    the   highest   might   be   spread   before   the 

been  offered.)     Premiums  worth  $150  are  offered  by  clti-  teachers  of  the  State.     This  yould  make  a  week's  pror 

?eus  of  Raleigh   to  he  compete(3  for  only  by  the   Wake  gram  in  itself. 
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MY  METHOD  WITH  LATIN  BEGINNERS 

Hy  >IISS  MAE  WOOD  WaNSLOW,  Teacher   of   Latin    and    French,    Hertford  Graded  Schools. 


Everlasting  Drill  is  the  Price  of  Familiarity  With  Forms — The  Spelling  Match 
Method  is  Useful  in  Learning  the  Vocabularies  —It  will  do  Good  to  Help  the  Chil- 
dren Some  With  "  Next  Lesson  "     A  Good  Foundation  Makes  Future  Work  Easier. 


The  study  of  Latin  has  always  been  most  interesting 
to  me.  It  is  an  exact,  yet  stately  and  dignified  language, 
whose  every  form  has  its  raison  d'  etre,  which  inspires 
one  with  an  admiration  for  this,  the  mother-tongue  of 
the  world-famed  Romans.  To  pursue  this  study  one's 
self  and  to  instill  some  of  the  principles  into  the  minds  of 
school  children  are  two  things  as  far  apart  as  the  time- 
worn  "chalk  and  cheese." 

First  year  Latin  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  teach. 
One  serious  drawback  is  the  fact  that  you  have  no  Eng- 
lish foundation  to  build  upon.  I  endorse  most  earnestly 
Professor  Wanamaker's  plea  for  a  more  thorough  teach- 
ing of  the  fundamental  principles  of  English  Grammar. 

When  the  child  has  taken  a  few  lessons  in  I^atin  his 
mind  is  bewildered.  He  has  never  been  accustomed  to 
so  many  forms  for  one  noun  and  he  can  hardly  understand 
how  the  different  endings  can  be  added  to  this  noun  and 
every  time  it  has  the  same  English  word  for  its  transla- 
tion. To  give  him  some  idea  of  what  he  is  really  trying 
to  do  requires  many  explanations  and  very  short  lessons. 

blaster  the  first  declension,  it  matters  not  how  much 
time  it  takes.  Have  this  over  and  over  until  the  child  is 
so  familiar  with  the  terminations  that  he  knows,  at  a 
glance,  the  case  of  any  noun  he  may  see.  Don't  neglect 
the  written  work  from  the  first.  Have  English  words 
put  into  Latin,  in  the  various  cases,  as  this  helps  him  to 
remember  the  terminations  and  their  meanings.  The 
other  declensions  will  not  seem  so  hard,  since  his  mind 
has,  in  a  measure,  become  accustomed  to  declining  nouns. 

Translation  and  Written  Work. 

In  translating  Latin  sentences  into  English,  have  the 
child  tell  the  case  of  every  noun,  the  reason  it  is  in  that 
case,  the  nominative  and  genitive  singular  of  the  noun 
and  its  declension.  I  don't  think  too  much  care  can  be 
expended  in  this  direction,  as  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
put  a  simple  sentence  together  in  some  way,  but  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  tell  why  the  words  are  used  in  their  proper 
cases.  Writing  the  English-Latin  sentences  as  a  general 
thing,  is  more  difhcult  than  translating  the  Latin  into 
English.  The  child's  ignorance  of  English  Grammar  is 
exposed  most  vividly  in  this  way  for  he  doesn't  know 
whether  a  noun  should  be  in  the  nominative  or  accusative 
case.  In  this  written  work  take  care  that  the  child  sees 
his  mistakes.  I  vary  the  ways  of  correcting  papers. 
Sometimes  I  correct  them,  hand  them  back,  then  go  ovr 
all  the  sentences  orally,  explaining  the  mistakes  and  tell- 
ing the  class  the  correct  way  of  writing  the  sentences. 
Again,  after  the  papers  have  been  corrected,  I  hav;  the 
class  open  them,  and  while  I  write  the  sentences  ■■:n  tne 
board  correctly,  let  them  see  their  mistakes.  Still  again. 
I  write  the  sentences  on  the  board  and  have  the  children 
correct  their  own  papers  and  then  hand  them  in  to  me. 
There  may  be  no  real  difference  in  these,  but  it  helps  1o 
make  variety  and  to  keep  the  recitation  from  being  so 
"cut  and  dried." 

Spelling  Match  Method  in  Review. 

In  this  first  year  of  grammar,  have  frequent  reviews 
particularly  of  the  vocabularies,  as  it  is  necessary  to  have 
command  over  a  goodly  number  of  words  before  mucli 
progress  is  made  either  in  translating  or  writing  a  lan- 
guage. As  a  means  to  this  end  I  have,  of  late,  resorte  1 
to  the  old-fashioned  "match,"  following  the  plan  of  the 
"spelling  match."  We  use  the  vocabularies.  I  have 
found  this  very  helpful  as  it  not  only  makes  the  pupils 
learn  the  meaning  of  the  words,  but  it  also  excites  a  great 


(Ital  of  interest.  In  the  daily  recitation  of  vocabularies, 
it  is  better  not  to  follow  the  regular  order  of  the  words, 
as,  oftentimes  a  child  will  recite  every  word  perfectly  if 
you  ask  them  as  they  come,  but  when  you  "skip,"  as  they 
call  it,  he  will  miss  half  of  them.  It  is  very  easy  to  .get 
into  the  habit  of  learning  things  by  rote  and  it  is  a  habit 
to  be  shunned  as  if  it  were  poison.  In  all  of  this,  pro.g- 
ress  is  very  slow  and  to  know  that  future  development 
depends  upon  a  good  foundation  is  often  a  comfortin.g 
thought. 

Preparing  the  Next  Lesson. 

Every  step  in  first  year  Latin  requires  constant  repeti- 
tion. Sometimes  I  turn  the  cUiSs  back  to  the  first  page 
and  review  rapidly  all  the  work  that  we  have  covered. 
This  seems  to  give  a  better  idea  of  the  sequence  of  things. 
1  always  take  the  time  to  go  over  the  next  day's  lesson 
with  the  class,  explain  it,  pronounce  the  vocabulary,  have 
it  pronounced  after  me,  and,  if  there  are  sentences  to  be 
translated  have  them  read  in  class  for  the  first  time,  as 
the  order  of  words  in  Latin  sentences  is  hard  for  begin- 
ners to  grasp.  In  this  way  the  lesson  is  made  easier  and 
naturally,  the  child  likes  it  better  as  it  is  but  human  to 
be  attracted  the  more  by  the  studies  which  are  not  so 
difficult,  than  by  those  for  which  we  must  work  with  all 
our  might.  This  also  helps  to  do  away  with  the  idea  that 
Latin  is  the  bug-bear  that  most  children  have  been  taught 
to  believe  it  is. 

The    Use   of   Resemblances. 

Never  fail  to  notice  the  similar  points  of  English  and 
Latin,  as  it  is  necessary  to  make  the  child  know  that  the 
principles  of  grammar  are  the  same  in  any  language. 
For  instance,  in  the  comparison  of  adjectives,  let  us  take 
the  word  "dear."  In  English  we  have  dear,  dearer,  dear- 
est. In  Latin,  carus,  carior,  carissimus.  The  endings 
are  not  altogether  unlike  and  are  added  in  much  the 
same  way.  Again,  to  form  adverbs  from  adjectives.  In 
English  we  add  "ly,"  as  dear,  dearly.  In  Latin  we  have 
carus — care.  Another  way  of  creating  interest  is  to 
point  out  the  English  words  derived  from  Latin.  Then 
have  the  pupils  find  as  many  words  derived  in  this  way 
as  )iossible  in  each  vocabulary.  Tell  them  about  the 
United  States  motto:  "E  pluribus  unum,"  and  the  State 
"Esse  quam  videri,"  and  see  how  delighted  they  are  when 
they  come  to  these  particular  words  in  their  grammar,  or 
liowr  pleased  they  are  to  know  that  they  can  read  such 
n'ottoes  of  other  States  in  their  history  lessons.  Any 
little  device  to  keep  from  making  "Jack  a  dull  boy"  is 
helpful;   to  teacher  as  well  as  "Jack." 

Oh,  that  Subjunctive  Mood! 

When  you  reach  the  subjunctive  mood  and  its  many 
uses,  you  feel,  indeed,  as  it  your  troubles  will  overwhelm 
you  as  well  as  the  class.  Again,  the  fact  that  the  child 
is  not  familiar  with  tenses  in  the  indicative  mood,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  subjunctive,  in  his  English  grammar,  is  a 
drawback.  The  only  way  to  teach  him  anything  about  it, 
is  by  constant  repetition  and  many  explanations.  After 
a  long  time  it  will  dawn  upon  him  that  "ut  with  the  sub- 
junctive" is  used  to  express  purpose.  This  is  only  one  of 
its  many  uses  and,  as  he  has  found  this  out,  so  he  will 
become  accustomed  to  the  others. 

Taking  Hold  of  Caesar. 

After  the  first  year,  Latin  is  more  interesting.     Another 
trial  comes  when  the  class  begins  Caesar.     Have  the  first 
(Continued  on  Page  13.) 
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REFORM  IN  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENCE 

By  PROF.  E.  M.  ROLLINS,  Superintendent   Fai-mville  Graded  School. 

The  Half-Time  Two-Job  Superintendent  Should  be  Abolished — A  Practical  School 
Man,  Paid  a  Sufficient  Salary  and  Required  to  Earn  it,  Should  be  at  the  Head  of 
Every  County  School  System. 

V\'e  have  reached  that  stage  in  the  development  of  our 
school  system  when  no  man  should  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  our  county  schools  who  is  not  a  real  man  and  a  real 
teacher  in  the  truest  sense.  I  am  glad  to  see  North  Car- 
clinji  Education  stand  for  an  increase  of  salary  for  the 
County  Superintendent  and  requiring  him  to  earn  it.  If 
4  per  cent  of  the  total  school  fund  will  not  give  a  County 
Superintendent  a  living  salary,  make  it  5  per  cent,  or 
whatever  per  cent  is  necessary;  and  then  let  there  be 
employed  a  practical  school  man  for  his  entire  time. 
Th'^n  we  can  say  to  our  friends  in  the  law,  medicine, 
ministry,  insurance,  etc.,  "If  you  can  not  make  a  living 
in  your  own  profession  you  are  a  back  number  and  we 
do  not  need  you  in  the  school  business." 

"Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon;"  neither  can  a 
man  serve  the  school  interests  as  he  should  and  perform 
the  duties  of  either  a  lawyer,  doctor,  editor,  insurance 
agent  or  a  preacher  at  the  same  time.  One  or  the  other 
will  be  neglected  and  it  will  usually  be  the  interests  of 
the  schools. 


A  Real  Superintendent    for    $1200    is     Cheaper 

than  a  "Clerk"  at  $400. 

I  heartily  endorse  all  the  educational  legislation  pass- 
ed by  the  last  General  Assembly,  but  it  should  have  gone 
a  little  further  and  given  to  every  County  Board  of 
Education  the  power  and  authority  to  pay  a  man  a  living 
salary  as  superintendent,  however  small  the  total  school 
fund  of  the  county.  In  a  county  with  a  total  school  fund 
of  only  $10,000,  the  maximum  salary  that  can  be  paid  for 
the  supervision  of  its  schools  is  $400.00.  A  county  with 
such  a  small  school  fund  can  well  afford  to  pay  a  man 
$1,200,  which  would  be  considerably  more  economical 
than  to  pay  a  man  $400.00  as  a  mere  clerk,  for  such  is 
the  only  kind  of  service  he  can  render  for  $400.00  He 
can  not  do  justice  to  the  schools  of  his  county  with  such 
a  small  salary.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  visit  and  in- 
spect the  schools,  to  urge  local  tax  and  better  attendance. 
He  must  turn  to  something  else,  for  the  bread  and  but- 
ter question  presents  itself.  Therefore  the  school  spirit 
in  such  a  county,  instead  of  growing  and  spreading 
among  the  people,  will  die  for  the  lack  of  the  right 
man. 

Pay  More  Money  and  Require  Better    Service. 

A  superintendent  recently  told  me  that  he  did  not 
have  a  single  tax  district  in  his  county.  I  asked  him 
why.  Was  it  because  the  people  did  not  believe  in  local 
tax  for  schools?  He  answered  that  he  had  not  urged 
local  tax  because  the  pay  received  by  him  as  County  Su- 
perintendent was  about  3  0  per  cent  of  a  living  salary, 
therefore,  he  had  to  spend  part  of  his  time,  which  the 
schools  demanded,  in  doing  something  to  make  a  support 
for  his  family,  and  this  man  is  editing  a  weekly  news- 
paper. It  would  be  economy  and  not  extravagance  for 
the  Board  of  Education  to  pay  this  man  a  living  salary, 
and  require  him  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  schools. 
This  was  done  in  an  adjoining  county  to  this  one  and 
"already  the  annual  increase  in  the  school  fund  from 
local  taxation,  secured  mainly  through  his  activity,  is 
much  more  than  the  increase  in  his  salary,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  remarkable  increase  in  efficiency  of  schools  of  the 
entire  county." 

The  County  Superintendent  is  the  most  important  fac- 
tor in  our  educational  advancement;  the  Increase  in  daily 
attendance,  local  tax,  energy,  enthusiasm  and  skill 
anipng  teaqherg  depend  upon  Ijis  leadership.     ">Jo  esprit 


de  corps  among  the  teachers  can  be  awakened  and  sus- 
tained save  by  a  County  Superintendent  in  whom  it 
dwells."  But  to  get  more  man.  it  requires  more  money. 
Never  will  we  get  increased  attendance  until  we  pay 
more  and  secure  men  who  are  superintendents  in  deed 
and  in  truth,  men  who  will  give  their  entire  time  to  the 
work  or  get  out  for  the  men  who  will. 

Superintendents    Should    Shoulder    Some  of    the 
Burden  of  Non-Attendance. 

In  his  very  interesting  article  in  the  April  number  of 
Nortli  Carolina  Education,  Mr.  Allen  J.  Barwick  said: 
"In  the  face  of  all  provisions  the  State  and  local 
communities  are  making  for  school  facilities,  a  very 
large  number  of  children  never  see  the  inside  of  a 
school  house,  and  many  of  those  who  do  can  be 
counted  for  hardly  more  than  enrollment.  From 
week  to  week  County  Superintendents  are  laying  the 
burden  of  this  problem  heavily  upon  the  teachers,  as 
copies  of  weekly  report  cards  published  heretofore 
indicate." 

May  I  be  allowed  to  ask  these  Messrs.  Superintendents 
what  they  have  been  endeavoring  to  do  to  help  lighten 
this  burden  of  non-attendance  which  "they  are  laying 
so  heavily  upon  the  teachers?"  Have  you,  Mr.  Superin- 
tendent, shown  the  proper  interest  in  this  all-important 
question  by  visiting  your  schools,  and  meeting  the  teach- 
ers, parents  and  citizens  of  your  county,  or  are  you  only 
sending  out  report  cards  to  your  teachers  to  And  out  if 
they  are  doing  it?  If  you  are  failing  to  do  this,  and  at- 
tempting to  shift  the  responsibility  on  the  teacher,  you 
are  not  only  a  fossil  but  a  hypocrite. 

Mr.   Barwick  further  says:     "The  teacher  is  the  most 

vital   position and   will    do   his   duty  best  only 

when  frequently  reminded  of  his  duty."  That  is  true. 
The  teacher  is  the  most  vital  position,  and  to  keep  the 
teacher  such  there  must  be  some  vitality  in  the  County 
Superintendent;  and  he,  too,  "will  do  his  work  best  only 
when  frequently  reminded  of  his  duty." 

Report   Card  Suggested  for  Superintendents. 

As  a  suitable  card  for  superintendents,  I  suggest  that 
they  be  required  to  fill  out  a  report  somewhat  like  the 
following: 

County. 

Report  of Supt.  of  Co.   Schools. 

Are  you  actively  engaged  in  any  other  business.  .  .  . 

If  so,   why? 

State   character   of    business 

How   much   of   youi;   time   do   you    devote   to   this 
business?     

Amount  you  receive  as  Supt  of  schools 


No.  of  schools  in  county    No.  visited  during 

the  year No.   days  spent  in  visiting  schools 

Average    number   of   hours   spent    at   each 


to 


What  have  you  done  through  visits,  letters,  etc. 

secure  increase  of  attendance? 
No.  of  teachers  in  your  County How  many 

do   you   know   personally? 

You   have  attended   during  the  year  the   closing  of 

how  many  schools? What  efforts  have  you 

made  to  secure  local  tax? 

What  educational  paper  do  you  read? 

(Continued  on  Page  13.) 
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"BACK  THAT  SCHOOL-MASTER!" 

By  REA'.  J.  H.  LlCiHT,   in   Kicliiuon.l  JCducatioiuil  Coiifeieiiee. 

Being  a  Parable  and  an  Interpretation,  Showing  How  the  Prudent  Citizen  Should  Help 
His  School  Teacher,  Both  by  Private  Effort  and  by  Improvement  Associations,  in 
the  Good-Samaritan  Work  of  Undoing  the  Evils  Wrought  by  Ignorance. 


And  a  certain  man  went  down  from  Knowledge  to 
Ignorance.  He  was  of  the  first  families  of  the  land,  of 
Virginia  and  other  States.  He  came  over  at  the  begin- 
ning and  helped  to  people  and  build  up  the  waste  places 
and  lay  the  foundations  of  great  Commonwealths.  He 
gave  his  life  for  liberty  and  gave  out  of  his  boundless 
energies  for  the  establishment  of  a  great  civilization.  His 
n;ime  is  the  name  of  famous  soldiers  and  statesmen  and 
his  descendants  are  abroad  in  the  land. 

You  may  see  him  If  you  will,  habiting  here  and  there 
ilK  out-of-the-way  places  of  our  towns  and  villages,  the 
old  rookeries  and  poorer  streets  of  our  cities,  lurking  in 
the  glens  and  ravines  of  our  mountains,  or  dwelling  in 
little  perched-up  cabins  on  the  mountain  heights,  verit- 
:ihle  mansions  in  the  skies,  mansions  of  one  room  or  two. 
V  hose  only  relief  is  the  great  eminence  of  position  and 
wide  prospect  over  adjacent  grandeurs.  In  these  places 
they  grovel  in  ignorance  and  hide  away  in  illiteracy. 
Very  recently  in  my  pastoral  work  I  was  brought  into 
contact  with  such  a  situation.  It  was  an  example,  alas! 
far  too  frequent,  of  the  hapless  wayfarer  fallen  among 
tliieves. 

.\nd  by  chance  there  came  a  Priest  that  way.  He  was 
a  High  Priest  of  knowledge  and  culture.  He  read  Latin 
and  Greek  and  held  converse  with  the  heavens.  He  was 
anxious  to  get  up  a  flirtation  with  Mars.  He  believed 
that  with  an  eye  bright  enough  we  could  wink  a  few 
amorous  winks  and  the  fair  Martians  would  answer  in 
kind.  He  held  commerce  with  ancient  peoples,  and  could 
tell  you  to  the  day — at  least  anywhere  from  five  to  fifty 
thousand  years  of  it — when  the  workmen  on  the  tower 
of  Babel  were  called  out  by  the  language  unions  and 
v.'ork  on  that  monumental  enterprise  was  permanently 
suspended.  He  came  to  the  place  and  saw  the  heap  of 
rags  and  caught  a  furtive  glance,  perhaps,  from  the  suf- 
ferer, and  passed  by  on  the  other  side. 

Then  there  came  by  a  Levite — a  worker  in  the  world's 
tem^ple  of  service.  He  served  her  altars  of  Law  and  Med- 
icine, of  Theology  and  Government.  He  came  and  look- 
ed on  him.  There  was  a  glimmer  of  genuine  sympathy, 
certainly  of  interest,  more  or  less  profound,  in  the  look. 
The  Lawyer  saw  a  possible  client  and  a  suit  for  damages, 
the  Doctor  a  patient  with  endless  clinical  possibilities. 
The  Scientist  saw  an  excellent  study  in  ethnology,  the 
Politician  a  vote  in  that  heap  of  rags.  The  Statesman 
saw  a  class  of  citizens  of  the  neglected  order,  in  whose 
interest  he  will  introduce  a  bill  in  Congress  some  day. 
As  for  the  Theologian,  it  is  a  great  chance  for  him.  He 
takes  out  his  notebook  and  makes  a  sermon  on  the  spot. 
If  he  be  of  a  strict  order,  he  will  likely  put  it  under  the 
he.Td  of  Original  Sin.  If  of  a  politer  sect,  he  will  prob- 
ably put  it  under  Degeneration,  or  if  a  Methodist,  he 
will  set  it  down  as  a  case  of  plain  Backsliding.  He  will 
put  down  as  a  proof  text — "The  way  of  the  transgressor 
is  hard" — and  pass  by  on  the  other  side. 

And  presently  there  came  by  all  unconsciously,  gently 
swaying  with  the  motion  of  his  ambling  beast,  a  strang- 
er from  a  distant  part.  He  is  going  up  and  down  in  the 
land  seeking  whom  he  may  serve.  A  stout  birch  or  a 
pliant  slipper  are  the  earlier  insignia  of  his  office.  He  is 
a  profound  believer  in  readin',  'ritin',  'rithmetic — and 
corporal  punishment,  especially  the  latter.  Then  he  was 
succeeded  by  a  gentler  generation — gentler  both  by  sex 


and  manners.  The  Good  Samaritan  of  today  is  the  mod- 
ern common  school-master  and  school-mistress — particu- 
larly the  latter.  He  is  by  custom  and  usage,  masculine. 
In  fact,  mostly  feminine. 

He  sees  the  huddled  heap  of  rags  by  the  wayside  and 
guides  his  patient  beast  to  the  place.  He  sees  the  stir  of 
tailing  life  and  instantly  springs  down  and  spreads  his 
soil  mantle  about  the  stony  place  and  makes  a  pallet  for 
I  lie  sufferer.  He  uncovers  the  repulsive  wounds  and 
i  cnirs  in  an  emolient  and  administers  a  bracer  of  some 
sort.  He  lifts  the  haggard  burden  to  his  own  beast  and 
cirries  him  to  the  wayside  inn — the  little  country  school 
house,  mostly,  and  out  of  his  own  scanty  store  ]iays  the 
bill. 

Now,  I  ask,  what  is  the  meaning  of  private  effort  and 
the  use  or  signification  of  organization  or  associations  for 
school  improvement?  I  answer  in  a  word:  "Back  that 
School-Master."  By  personal  and  private  effort  and  pub- 
lic organization  support  him  in  his  work.  'Do  not  under- 
take to  do  it  for  him.  Get  behind  him  and  help  him 
do  it. 

For  example,  do  not  criticise  the  method  of  the  good 
Samaritan.  Do  not  stand  by  and  say:  "Well,  now,  why 
don't  you  get  another  brand  of  oil  and  another  vintage 
of  wine?"  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  say:  "If  I  were  doing 
that  work,  I  would  do  it  in  a  very  different  fashion."  You 
are  not  doing  it.  In  fact,  you  took  good  care  not  to  get 
there  first.  The  school  master  is  on  the  spot.  Help  him 
do  it  his  way.  Encourage  him  yourself.  Then  get  the 
neighbors  together  and  organize  them  it  you  please  and 
all  together  stand  by  the  man  or  the  frail  woman  at  his 
work, 

Back  your  School-Master  in  his  work  by  increasing 
local  school  taxation.  Do  it  yourself  and  get  others  to 
hfl]).  Pay  your  teachers  a  living  wage.  It  will  help 
them  to  be  all  the  more  helpful  to  you  and  to  yours. 
There  is  no  tax  that  a  free  American  Commonwealth  can 
levy  that  will  mean  as  much  as  the  school  tax.  A  thous- 
and Dreadnaughts  on  your  high  seas  will  never  go  half 
so  far  in  securing  the  future  of  your  land  and  civilization 
as  a  generation  of  boys  and  girls  who  dread  nought  but 
ignorance  and  attendant  vice.  "Spare  the  rod  and  spoil 
the  child,"  is  the  dictum  of  an  older  generation.  I  will 
I'ot  grieve  that  it  is  passing.  But  I  give  you  now  as  a  hit 
of  present-day  philosophy,  something  vastly  better,  I  be- 
lieve:    Spare  the  tax-book  and  spoil  a  generation. 

Another  thing:  Taken  as  a  class  there  is  probably  no 
set  of  buildings  and  surroundings  as  forlorn  and  unin- 
viting as  our  school  houses.  They  wear  such  a  faded, 
washed-out  air,  where  they  are  not  positively  disrepu- 
tal)le,  that  can  but  be  most  depressing.  Certainly  they 
cannot  inspire  notions  of  vigor  and  freshness  in  mind  or 
l)ody  either  in  pupil  or  teacher.  Many  of  the  children, 
particularly  among  the  real  illiterates,  have  nothing  to 
ius])ire  at  home.  How  much  more  needful  that  the  place 
to  which  they  go  for  their  education  shall  throw  about 
thorn  the  better  influence. 

The  Improvement  League  is  to  aim  for  better  school 
houses  and  grounds.  The  individual  by  personal  effort 
and  the  community  by  united  effort  is  to  seek  to  make  in 
every  neighborhood  the  educational  buildings  worthy  the 
cause  and  object, 
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What  the  Teacher's  Assembly  Stands  For. 

The  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  is  twenty-six 
years  old.  It  will  celebrate  its  twenty-sixth  birthday  at 
Morehead  City,  N.  C,  June  15-18,  inclusive,  1909. 

Its  present  membership  consists  of  52  4  o£  the  most 
progressive  North  Carolina  teachers.  Of  these,  19  4  are 
men,  330  are  women.  They  are  the  men  and  women 
who  are  doing  things  in  the  educational  world  of  North 
Carolina. 

Of  them,  Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  says: 

"The  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  brings  to- 
gether annually  tor  interchange  of  ideas  and  experiences, 
and  for  delightful  social  intercourse,  hundreds  of  teach- 
ers from  every  part  6t  the  State,  and  gives  them  an  op- 
portunity each  year  to  hear  some  of  the  leaders  of  edu- 
cational thought  of  this  and  other  States. 

"No  teacher  who  is  seeking  professional  improvement 
and  advancement  in  his  high  calling  can  afford  to  miss 
the  uplifting  power  of  such  a  meeting  as  the  next  session 
of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  promises  to 
be." 

The  Teachers'  Assembly  stands  for  the  advancement 
of  all  phases  of  educational  work.  This  will  appeal  to 
the  far-sighted  teacher. 

The  Teachers'  Assembly  stands  for  the  promotion  of 
educational  progress,  the  elevation  of  educational  stand- 
ards, and  the  advancement  of  educational  ideas.  This 
will  appeal  to  the  ambitious  teacher. 

The  Teachers'  Asembly  stands  for  better  training  of 
teachers,  for  better  salaries,  for  improvement  of  the 
teacher's  surroundings,  and  for  greater  facilities  for  the 
teacher's  work.  This  will  appeal  to  the  professional 
teacher. 

The  Teachers'  Assembly  stands  for  all  things  that  look 
to  the  uplift  of  the  Old  North  State.  This  will  appeal  to 
the  patriotic  teacher. 

Teachers  who  attend  its  sessions  (1)  obtain  needed 
recreation  after  a  year's  hard  work;  (2)  meet  other 
North  Carolina  teachers  and  form  many  pleasant  friend- 
ships; (3)  learn  how  others  are  solving  their  problems; 
(4)  tell  others  how  they  are  solving  them;  (51  gain 
inspiration  and  instruction  from  hearing  practical  papers 
and  sensible  addresses. 

The  Teachers'  Assembly  belongs  to  the  teachers  of  the 
State,  and  one  thousand  of  them  at  least  ought  to  be 
present  at  Morehead  City,  next  June,  to  receive  the  bene- 
fit of  their  ownership. 


My  Method  With  Late  Beginners. 

(Continued  from  Page  10.) 

lessons  very  short  and  try  to  impress  the  fact  that  these 
are  accounts  of  real  events,  written  by  a  real  man  and  not 
a  meaningless  string  of  words.  As  in  the  grammar  classes 
I  always  try  to  spend  a  few  minutes  in  going  over  the 
following  lesson  with  the  class,  as  it  seems  so  much  easier 
when  the  teacher  helps  to  read  it.  In  class  I  always 
have  the  review  read  and  then  pass  rapidly  to  the  lesson 
of  the  day,  having  it  read  sentence  by  sentence  first  in 
I,atin,  then  in  English,  also  having  the  construction  of 
each  word  given  and  a  reason  for  its  use.  It  the  word  is 
a  noun,  then  its  declension,  stem  and  case  are  told,  if  a 
verb,  its  conjugation,  principal  parts,  mood  and  tense. 
After  the  chapter  has  been  read  and  discussed  by  sen- 
tences, I  have  the  books  closed  and  call  on  one  pupil  to 
tell  me,  in  his  own  words,  what  has  been  read  as,  too 
often,  time  is  lacking  to  have  the  chapter  re-read  as  a 
whole.  This  is  done,  however,  the  next  day  as  one  child 
reads  the  whole  chapter.  To  return  to  the  rectitation,  it 
is  surprising  how  often  a  pupil  can  make  a  fairly  sensible 
translation  when  the  books  are  open,  then,  when  asked 
lb  tell  what  he  has  read,  he  is  at  an  utter  loss.  Encour- 
age talking  about  the  lesson,  and  in  reading  Caesar's  ac- 
counts of  his  battles,  make  them  as  real  as  possible.  Take 
care   that   the    positions  of   the   armies    are    understood. 


their  manner  of  attack  and  other  like  things.  Have 
pictures  drawn  showing  these  positions.  It  matters  not 
if  they  are  very  rude,  for  they  will  accomplish  the  desir- 
ed object  just  as  well.     Ube  the  map  of  Gaul  very  freely. 

Prose  Composition  Work. 

After  the  reading  of  Latin  is  begun  it  is  very  difficult 
to  get  the  class  to  write  prose  compositions  with  any  de- 
gree of  interest.  It  seems  to  be  a  prevalent  idea  that 
this  written  worlv  belongs  only  to  the  days  of  grammar. 
There  they  tolerated  it  but  later  they  hate  it  and  instead 
of  imbibing  something  of  the  form  and  style  of  Latin 
writers,  as  they  read,  they  seem  to  lose  what  they  already 
had.  They  can  read  the  sentence  glibly  and  explain  the 
construction,  but  to  give  them  the  English  and  have  them 
write  it  in  Latin  is  another  matter.  I  think  the  cause  of 
this  is  that  written  work  is  neglected  when  the  class  be- 
gins to  read.  The  teacher  feels  that  all  his  forces  should 
be  centered  on  the  reading  to  make  it  tangible  and  in 
any  way  interesting.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pupil  thinks 
he  does  very  well  indeed  to  translate  a  few  lines  and  to 
be  able  to  tell  the  construction  of  the  words.  After 
Caesar's  style  has  become  familiar  and  in  consequence 
thereof  his  writings  easier.  We  should  pay  more  atten- 
tion to  the  prose  composition  than  is  ordinarily  done,  hav 
ing  at  least  one  lesson  each  week  devoted  to  this  alone. 

With  each  year  the  study  of  Latin  becomes  easier  and 
more  interesting  to  the  pupil  and,  consequently,  the 
teacher's  task  is  more  pleasant.  When  both  the  teacher 
and  those  taught  enjoy  a  lesson,  then  those  weary  days 
of  first  year  grammar  are  forgotten  and  we  realize  that 
it  was  all  worth  while. 


Story  of  Weldon  Public  Schools. 

(.Continued  from  Page  7.) 
year,  and  the  work  we  are  doing  has  been  recognized  by 
a  number  of  the  leading  colleges  of  the  State.  The  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  has  placed  us  on  its  list  of  ac- 
credited schools,  with  a  standing  of  12.5  units,  on  the 
basis  of  our  present  course  of  seven  grades  and  three 
years  in  the  High  School.  We  expect  to  add  another  year 
to  our  course  next  session.  In  the  first  six  years  of  our 
work,  promotion  is  made  by  grades;  in  the  last  five,  by 
subjects.  With  twenty-four  pupils  in  the  seventh  grads 
this  year,  we  expect  to  have  a  large  High  School  next  ses- 
sion.    Our  first  graduates  will  be  turned  out  at  that  time. 


Reform    in    County    Superintendents. 

(Continued  from   Page  11.) 
Some  of  us  teachers,  no  doubt,  fail  to  do  our  duty,  but 
the  same  may  be  justly  said  of  some  County  Superinten- 
dents. 

I  sincerely  believe  tliat  if  every  County  Superin- 
tendent worked  as  daligently  as  each  individual 
teacher  does  we  would  see  the  dawn  of  a  new  ei'a 
in  school  attendance  throughout  North  Carolina. 
Active,  trained,  and  enthusiastic  superintendents 
necessarily  precede  active,  trained,  and  enthusiastic 
teachers. 

I  hope  no  one  will  be  offended  by  what  I  have  written. 
But  if  the  cap  fits  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Superintendent, 
wear  it. 

God  speed  the  day  when  there  will  be  at  the  head 
of  our  county  school  systems  throughout  North  Carolina 
men  who  are  consecrated  to  the  school  work,  men  who 
are  trained  and  practical  teachers,  full  of  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm, men  who  are  well  paid  and  devoting  their  en- 
tire time  in  arousing  their  people  to  the  all  important 
question  of  better  school  attendance,  better  schools  and 
more    trained    and    efBcient   teachers. 


The  great  aim  of  life  is  not  knowledge  but  action,  and 
precise  action.  The  man  who  works  hardest  and  for  the 
most  hours  is  not  in  -the  race  with  the  man  who  works 
most  effectually. — L.   L.  Monroe,   in  Rural  Life. 
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TALES  TOLD  OUT  OF  SCHOOL 


Physical  Geography  in  Thomasville. 

The  following  comes  to  hand  from  Thomasville,  an 
actual  occurrence: 

Teacher  on  Examination:  "Why  is  the  climate  of  Eng- 
land mild?" 

Bright  Boy:  "The  climate  of  England  is  mild  because 
the  sun  never  sets  on  British  soil." 


Nature  Study  at  the  Teachers'  Assembly. 

•Vn  observant  young  lady  contributes  this  suggestion 
for  relieving  mental  strain  at  Morehead: 

The  Teachers'  Assembly  at  Morehead  City  this  summer 
should  prove  an  interesting  affair  to  lovers  of  nature 
study.  Besides  its  store  houses  of  knowledge,  the  Teach- 
ers' Assembly  can  boast  of  a  first  class  menagerie.  Men- 
tal strain  will  be  relieved  by  recourse  to  Oriental  games 
in  which  Superintendents  Hauss  of  Thomasville,  Coon  of 
Wilson,  Sheep  of  Elizabeth  City,  Snipes  of  Winston,  and 
also  Mr.  Lambe  will  figure  prominently. 


The  Church  Faith  of  Julius  Caesar. 

Messrs.  Editors:  In  a  certain  school  there  was  a 
teacher,  whom  we  will  call  Dr.  James,  who  had  a  keen 
sense  of  humor  and  was  very  fond  of  entertaining  the 
boys  at  his  table  in  the  dining-room. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  March,  in  a  recent  year,  he  said  at 
breakfast:  "Well,  boys,  I  feel  very  sad  thig  morning. 
This  is  the  anniversary  of  a  very  sorrowful  event.  It  is 
the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  J.  Caesar.  Now,  do  you 
know,  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  very  strange  thing 
that  there  in  Rome  itself,  the  center  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic world,  there  was  no  one  found  in  the  hour  of  his 
death  with  sufficient  Christian  thoughttulness  to  go  off 
and  bring  a  priest  to  administer  the  last  rites  of  the 
church  to  the  fallen  Caesar  in  his  dying  moments." 

A  mournful  silence  fell  over  the  boys  at  the  table  which 
was  broken  at  last  by  one  bolder  than  the  rest,  who  said: 

"Why,  Dr.  James,  I  had  always  supposed  that  Caesar 
was  a  Protestant."  L.  W.  G. 


Little  Smiles  from  Statesville. 

The  following  dignity  breakers  are  reported  from  the 
school  and  class  life  of  Statesville: 

A  politician's  Little  Boy,  Probably. 

Teacher:     "What  is  your  idea  of  a  good  citizen?" 
Pupil:     "A  man  who  upholds  the  laws,  votes  for  pro- 
hibition and  for  Bryan." 


They  Made  an  Impression. 

Teacher:      "What  is  the  most  striking  point  In  the  de- 
scription of  Maud  Muller?" 

Eighth  Grade  Boy:     "Her  feet." 


April   1st. 

Teacher    (to   boy    chewing   gum):      "Frank,    you    had 
better  put  that  chewing  out  of  circulation." 

Frank:    "I'm  not  chewing  gum;  that's  an  April  fool." 


Teacher: 
Samuel; 


Vp    to    the   Minute    Definition. 

"What  does  the  word  'unobtrusive'  mean?" 
"One  who  doesn't  'butt  in.'  " 


An  Effective  Incentive  to    School    Improvement. 

Supt.  Charles  L.  Coon,  at  Wilson,  has  been  paying  quite 
a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  care  of  his  school  grounds. 


beautifying  them  with  flowers,  grass,  shrubbery,  etc. 
They  are  a  credit  to  the  city. 

The  story  goes  that  one  day  after  he  had  delivered  an 
especially  inspiring  lecture  to  his  children  on  the  care  of 
the  grounds,  emphasizing  how  much  beautiful  grounds 
contributed  to  the  enjoyment  of  school  life  and  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  children,  he  said: 

"Now,  children,  you  have  all  taken  such  excellent  care 
of  our  grounds  that  I  must  comjiliment  you.  Who  will 
tell  me  why  It  is  that  you  have  been  so  careful  not  to 
break  the  shrubbery  or  bruise  the  flowers?" 

"Because,  sir,"  came  the  expected  reply,  "because  beau- 
tiful grounds  maks  us  love  our  school  more." 

Then  another  hand  shot  up. 

"Well,  little  man,  what  do  you  say?"  queried  the  su- 
perintendent. 

"  'Cause,  sir,  we's  scyerd  o'  you!"  was  the  vitriolic 
response. 


To  Make  Library  Reading  Effective. 

The  wrier  has  used  with  success  in  his  own  school  this 
device.  It  is  asssumed  that  the  pupils  have  access  to  a 
library.     The  following  out'ine  is  given  to  each  pupil: 


(1)  Title  of  book. 

(2)  Name  of  author. 

(3)  Class. 

(41  l^eading  characters. 


(.'>)  Other  prominent  characters. 

((il  Outline  of  story. 

(7)  Estimate  of  the  work. 

(8)  General  remarks. 


After  reading  a  book  the  pupil  fills  out  the  above  out- 
line and  ret,.rns  it  to  the  teacher.  Thus  all  the  reading 
is  done  with  a  definite  end  in  view. 

Only  such  parts  of  the  outline  are  to  be  filled  out  as 
apply  to  the  book  in  question.  After  class  (3)  the  pupil 
writes  history,  fiction,  historical  fiction,  biography,  sci- 
ence, etc.  For  outline  of  (6)  he  gives  in  as  few  words  as 
possible  the  plot  of  the  story.  Under  general  remarks 
(8)  he  has  a  chance  to  show  the  effect  of  this  kind  of 
training  upon  his  development.  This  gives  him  a  chance 
to  elaborate  upon  some  special  features  of  the  look.  This 
may  come  in  the  form  of  a  criticism,  or  the  book  may 
suggest  some  practical  moral  lesson.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  teacher  it  offers  a  good  opportunity  for  men- 
tal training. — W.  H.  Benedict,  in  American  Mechanical 
Journal  of  Education. 


A  Health  Day. 

It  would  doubtless  be  a  good  thing  for  communities  In 
which  there  is  lack  of  interest  in  the  subject  of  physi- 
ology and  hygiene  in  the  public  schools  if  the  suggestion 
of  Prof.  Willis  H.  Bocock  of  the  University  of  Georgia 
concerning  a  "Health  Day"  could  be  carried  out.  He 
proposes  that  "one  day  of  each  school  year  be  set  apart 
by  the  school  authorities  of  the  whole  State  to  be  cele- 
brated as  'Health  Day,'  and  to  be  devoted  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  children,  and  indirectly  of  their  parents,  of 
School  Boards,  and  teachers  in  the  elementary  principles 
of  personal,  domestic,  and  municipal  sanitation."  It 
would,  undoubtedly,  do  much  to  give  dignity  and  import- 
ance to  the  study  of  these  matters,  now  universally  re- 
quired of  school  children  by  the  State  and  National  laws 
of  this  country.  Public  hygiene,  upon  which  special 
emphasis  is  now  being  laid,  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
general  subject  of  hygiene  which  has  been  a  mandatory 
study  in  most  of  the  States  for  twenty  years,  and  In  all 
of  them  since  1902.  The  present  development  of  the 
branch  of  hygiene  relating  to  public  measures  of  insuring 
health  is  every  way  commendable,  but  no  well-balanced 
mind  will  allow  it  to  overshadow  the  importance  of  ob- 
serving the  principles  of  personal  hygiene  which  enable 
each  individual  to  maintain  vigorous  normal  resistance 
to  the  germs  that  escape  the  health  officer's  broom. — 
Educational  Physiological  Journal. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 

-^ 

THE   TARIFF. 

There  is  a  little  seaport  town  In 
soutliwestern  Spain  called  Tarita.  It 
Is  located  about  twenty  miles  south 
Dt  Gibraltar  and  is  the  most  south- 
ern town  in  Europe.  In  the  twelfth 
und  thirteenth  centuries  this  little 
town  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Moors,  and  all  vessels  passing  the 
Strait  of  Gibraltar  were  required  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Moors;  or  rather 
the  Moors  collected  duties  on  goods 
passing  through  the  Strait.  Out  of 
this  old  custom  has  grown  a  new 
one — that  of  requiring  all  vessels 
trading  with  a  foreign  country  to  pay 
a  duty  to  that  country  for  the  priv- 
ilege of  trading  with  it.  This  duty 
is  now  regulated  by  countries  and  is 
called  the  Tariff,  after  the  town 
of  Tarifa,  and  it  is  the  nam©  applied 
to  a  schedule  of  duties  imposed  by 
governments  upon  goods  imported 
and  exported. 

The  first  Tariff  act  in  the  United 
States  was  drawn  up  by  Alexander 
Hamilton,  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  1789.  Its  purpose  was 
to  put  money  into  the  country's 
treasury,  which  at  that  time  was 
empty.  In  1816  the  first  Tariff  meas- 
ure to  protect  industries  was  enact- 
ed. Many  manufactures  had  sprung 
up  during  the  war  of  1812  and  this 
bill  was  passed  for  the  expressed  pur- 
pose of  protecting  those  young  in- 
dustries. 

Here  are  to  be  found  the  germ  of 
two  great  principles  that  have  been 
before  the  public  continuously  since 
the  first  Tariff  law  was  enacted: 
whether  the  tariff  should  be  levied 
for  revenue,  orwhether  it  should  have 
the  additional  purpose  of  keeping 
out  goods  that  would  compete  with 
new  manufacturing  industries.  Leav-. 
ing  out  the  slavery  question,  which 
finally  resulted  in  the  Civil  War,  no 
question  has  been  more  persistent, 
more  thoroughly  debated  than  has 
the  Tariff.  So  great  has  it  been  that 
such  men  as  Webster  and  Calhoun 
changed  their  attitudes  toward  it. 
The  business  and  politics  of  the  coun- 
try are  so  thoroughly  grown  into  it 
that  whenever  the  Tariff  question 
is  opened,  business  becomes  uneasy 
until   it   is   settled   and  political  par- 


ties heave  a  great  sigh  of  relief;  for 
more  than  one  presidential  election 
has  been  won  or  lost  because  of  the 
attitude  of  the  political  parties  to 
this   great   question. 

Shortly  after  President  Taft  was 
inaugurated  he  called  a  special  ses- 
sion of  Congress  to  consider  the  Tar- 
iff question.  The  business  and  poli- 
tics of  the  country  seemed  to  demand 
a  revision.  The  House  worked  on 
the  tariff  schedules  for  more  than  a 
month.  Many  changes  have  been 
made.  The  bill  has  passed  the  House 
and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Sen- 
ate. What  the  results  will  be  upon 
business  and  politics,  one  only  can 
conjecture;  but  it  is  a  question  for 
all  thoughtful  people,  teachers  espe- 
cially, to  study. 

The  debates  have  not  been  without 
some  acrimony,  and  the  position  of 
some  Democratic  Congressmen  who 
voted  with  the  Republicans  for  pro- 
tection schedules,  has  been  bitterly 
criticised  by  Democratic  newspapers 
and  especially  by  Mr.  Bryan,  who 
has  just  declared  that  those  Con- 
gressmen who  voted  against  free  lum- 
ber have  voted  to  repudiate  their  Na- 
tional party  platform.  Says  he 
characteristically : 

"Loo_k  up  the  record  of  your  Con- 
gressman and  hold  him  to  strict  ac- 
countability. *  *  *  If  he  votes 
with  the  trusts  ignorantly,  he  is  too 
ignorant  to  be  a  Congressman;  if  he 
votes  with  the  trusts  intentionally,  he 
is  not  fit  to  be  a  Congressman." 

In  defence  of  their  alignment  with 
the  opposite  party  in  voting  for  cer- 
tain protective  schedules  in  the  tar- 
iff bill,  the  argument  of  the  Demo- 
cratic offenders  is  that  the  question 
whether  the  country  is  to  have  a  Re- 
publican protective  tariff  or  not  was 
settled  by  the  last  election  in  favor 
of  the  Republican  idea;  but  the  ques- 
tion whether  their  respective  com- 
munities shall  now  receive  whatever 
benefit  is  possible  under  the  Repub- 
lican tariff  is  one  for  them  to  settle 
and  they  desire  to  settle  it  in  favor 
of   their   respective   communities. 


provocation.  But  Charlotte  slights 
no  provocation  when  a  crowd  is 
wanted.  The  twentieth  of  May,  Gov- 
ernor Kitchin,  and  President  Taft 
were  all  used  this  year  to  provoke 
people  Charlotte-ward.  These  three 
provocations  to  human  gregarious- 
ness,  the  crowds,  and  a  big  rain  storm 
all  hit  Charlotte  at  once  on  the  2  0th 
of  May. 

But  the  20th  of  May  alone,  even 
with  the  rain  storm  thrown  in.  was 
sufficient  to  insure  the  presence  of  a 
crowd.  The  Mecklenburg  folks  are  a 
crowd  by  themselves,  and  their 
neighbors  for  miles  and  towns  and 
counties  around,  have  a  habit  of 
going  to  Charlotte  on  the  2  0th  of 
May  just  as  the  trees  are  accustomed 
to  throw  out  their  leaves  in  tho 
spring.  They  gather  to  celebrate  the 
first  Declaration  of  Independence  in 
America — and  they  celebrate  it. 
They  celebrated  the  Mecklenburg 
Declaration  this  year  with  unusual 
fervor  and  magnificence,  and  with  a 
patriotic  spirit  that  should  be  an  in- 
spiration to  other  communities  all 
over  the  State  to  gather  up  and  treas- 
ure their  local  history. 


MAY  20tli  IN  CHARLOTTE. 

Charlotte  is  a  sonnet  among  cities. 
Its  efflorescent  beauty  pleases  the 
eye,  its  bounding  life  feeds  the 
spirit,  its  symmetrical  progress  fills 
the  contemplative  mind  with  har- 
monies like  those  of  music.  It  is  no 
trouble  to  get  a  crowd  in  Charlotte. 
Crowds   go   there  upon   the  slightest 


TWO  NOTABLE  CENTENARIES  IN 
AUGUST. 

Of  the  notable  centenaries  o_f  this 
good  year  of  1909,  two  will  occur 
before  another  issue  of  North  Caro- 
lina Education  appears,  both  in  Au- 
gust. On  the  5th  of  August,  1809, 
Alfred  Tennyson  was  born  in  far 
away  England;  and  on  the  2  9th  of 
the  same  month  of  the  same  year 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  born  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  Both 
were  sons  of  ministers,  and  as  child- 
ren were  used  to  "tumbling  among 
books."  But  the  love  of  nature  was 
not  shut  out  by  the  books,  for  so 
small  were  the  villages  of  their 
childhood  and  so  large  and  open  the 
country  about  them  that  both  may 
be  called  children  of  the  country.  As 
men  they  knew  country  nature  and 
city  nature  and  each  in  his  own  way 
became  an  apostle  to  mankind,  Ten- 
nyson as  the  representative  English 
poet  of  his  age,  and  Holmes  as  the 
genial  autocrat  of  humor  among  the 
poetic  writers  of  his  time.  In  study- 
ing their  writings  it  will  be  profit- 
able also  to  study  the  men,  noting 
the  influences  which  took  the  genius 
that  was  in  the  men  and  made  them 
what  they  were.  A  study  of  Holmes 
the  physician  would  reveal  a  phase 
of  his  career  that  is  not  so  well 
known  as  it  should  be.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  as  a  leader  in  his 
profession.  Dr.  Holmes  was  a  lively 
crusader  against  the  eternal  dosing 
of  the  human  stomach  with  so  much 
medicine.  Keep  a  few  of  the  prin- 
cipal drugs  and  specifics  and  throw 
the  rest  overboard,  was  his  platform, 
to  which,  with  facetious  good  sense, 
he  added:  "It  would  be  all  the  bet- 
ter for  mankind,  and  all  the  worse 
for  the  fishes." 
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Number  10. 


Be  sure  and  read  "Back  That  Schoolmaster;  a  Parable 
and  an  Interpretation." 


.\  happy,   restful   vacation  for   us   every  one!      May  it 
be  really  a  season  o£  re-creation. 


Another  year  has  ended.     How  much  better  is  North 
Carolina  to-day  than  it  was  last  June- 


If  a  teacher  makes  application  for  a  position,  is  it  not 
the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  the  application? 


Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child,  was  said  of  old.  But 
spare  the  tax  book  and  spoil  a  generation,  is  a  thought  for 
the  present  generation. 


The  Legislature  of  Nebraska  has  voted  not  to  allow  the 
professors  of  the  State  University  to  accept  Carnegie  pen- 
sions.    The  vote  was  carried  by  a  very  small  majority. 


The  Durham  schools  held  a  great  exhibit  during  the 
first  week  of  May.  Over  500  parents  came  out.  Superin- 
tendent Carmichal  keeps  the  parents  Interested  in  the 
city  schools. 


Now  is  the  time  for  the  superintendents  to  plan  for 
improvements.  A  school  system  is  never  perfect;  and  if 
the  chief  executive  is  content  to  let  well  enough  alone, 
he  had  better  resign. 


We  are  anxious  for  every  subscriber  to  receive  his 
paper.  It  is  edited,  printed,  and  mailed  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  going  to  every  one  who  subscribes  for  it. 
But  please  let  us  know  where  you  are. 


A  boy  once  learned  to  read  understandingly  by  learn- 
ing a  part  of  a  dialogue.  The  continual  drill  finally 
brought  out  the  thought.  There  is  a  good  suggestion  for 
teachers  to  use  during  the  school  year. 


Every  child  should  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  to 
speak  in  public.  Public  speaking  should  be  given  a  defi- 
nite place  in  the  program.  The  teacher  should  occasion- 
ally set  aside  a  period  for  such  work.     It  pays. 


Only  a  few  more  days  and  then  the  Teachers'  Assem- 
bly at  Morehead.  Don't  miss  that  meeting.  Follow  the 
example  of  Mr.  Burns,  of  Roxboro,  who  had  planned  to 
do  something  else,  but  changed  his  plans  when  he  read 
the  May  number  of  Education. 


Do  not  look  for  North  Carolina  Education  during  the 
vacation  months.  There  will  be  no  more  issues  until  the 
September  number,  which  may  be  expected  promptly  on 
the  first  of  September.  And  will  you  not  please  renew 
just  as  soon  as  you  know  what  your  post-office  will  be? 

Free  text-books  are  an  interesting  innovation  in  the 
school  economy  of  North  Carolina.  Tne  Lenoir  schools 
lead  off  in  this  new  thing.  In  his  entertaining  account 
of  the  Lenoir  schools  on  another  page  of  this  number, 
Mr.  Harris  tells  how  the  free  text-book  feature  is  man- 
aged.    Read  it. 


The  city  schools  of  New  Bern  and  Washington  are 
planning  to  introduce  normal  training  and  domestic 
science  next  year.  Thus  the  schools  of  the  State  are 
gradually  adjusting  their  work  to  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic conditions  of  the  times. 


The  problem  of  providing  sanitary  towels  for  school 
rooms  has  been  solved  by  the  Montpelier,  Vermont,  school 
board.  The  board  furnishes  individual  paper  towels. 
The  cost  is  only  one  and  one-half  cent  a  year  for  each 
pupil.  This  is  less  than  the  laundry  bill.  This  is  a  good 
suggestion  for  our  North  Carolina  cities. 


About  ten  years  ago  the  State  Teachers'  Association  of 
Wisconsin,  decided  by  unanimous  vote  to  omit  all  titles, 
degrees,  etc.,  except  Miss  and  Mr.  in  printing  the  pro- 
grams of  that  Association;  and  according  to  the  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Education  "no  disposition  has  since  been 
shown  to  go  back  to  the  Prin.,  Supt.,  Prof.,  Dr.,  nonsense 
in   printing   programs." 


How  many  graduates  did  your  school  return  to  the 
world  this  year?  Is  the  number  a  fair  per  cent  of  the  to- 
tal enrollment  in  the  high  school?  What  is  a  fair  per 
cent?  The  Goldsboro  schools  graduated  33  out  of  an  en- 
rollment of  about  2  4  0,  or  about  14  per  cent.  Is  this  a 
fair  per  cent?  Then  numbers  of  schools  are  not  up  to  the 
standard.  It  is  above  the  average?  Then  Goldsboro  is 
worth  studying. 


It  is  a  common  complaint  that  principals  and  superin- 
tendents do  not  answer  letters;  that  in  these  little 
courtesies  school  men  are  very  neglible.  A  school  man 
should  have  enough  professional  courtesy  to  answer  a 
brother  superintendent's  leiter,  and  to  respond  to  en- 
quiries. But  so  far  as  North  Carolina  Education  is  con- 
cerned, we  take  the  occasion  to  say  that  the  schoolmen 
have  been  more  than  good  to  us. 


How  much  information  should  a  college  expect  from  a 
city  school?  There  is  complaint  that  colleges  send  out 
too  many  blanks;  that  a  great  deal  of  the  information 
asked  for  is  useless;  that  if  a  superintendent  shoiild 
furnish  all  the  information  that  all  the  colleges  ask  for 
an  extra  clerk  would  be  needed  to  keep  up  with  the 
questions.  Is  there  no  way  to  remedy  this?  Surely  the 
colleges  and  preparatory  schools  can  get  together  on  this 
point  of  difference. 
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Parents'  Day  was  observed  in  a  rather  unusual  but 
unique  way  in  the  Wilson  schools  this  year.  Supt.  Chas. 
L.  Coon,  instead  of  having  a  commencement,  devoted  the 
last  week  of  school  to  the  parents.  Not  only  was  the 
work  of  the  students  on  exhibition,  but  the  teachers  con- 
ducted recitations  for  the  benefit  of  visitors  in  order  that 
the  community  might  leam  how  and  what  the  children 
were  taught. 


Superintendent  Charles  L.  Coon,  of  Wileon,  has  a 
school  garden  that  counts  for  something.  He  is  not  only 
teaching  the  children  a  few  things  about  plant  cultivation 
hut  he  is  giving  the  parents  some  practical  lessons  in 
what  the  soil  around  Wilson  can  produce  to  advantage. 
How  many  good  farmers  knew  that  alfalfa  could  be  pro- 
duced around  Wilson? 


Australia  furnishes  many  good  suggestions.  The 
editor  of  the  Educational  Gazette,  of  Victoria,  says:  "If 
I  were  the  principal  of  a  training  school  for  teachers,  I 
should  make  a  strong  feature  of  teaching  everybody  man- 
ners, common  courtesies  and  etiquette,  by  means  of  sys- 
tematic, sympathetic  and  sensible  example.  There  would 
be  a  regular  course  in  all  that  appertains  to  the  social 
usages  of  cultivated  professional  people.  True  politeness 
Is  not  effeminacy." 


If  you  change  your  post-oflBce,  let  us  know  it.  Two 
teachers  changed  their  post-office  addresses,  told  us 
nothing  about  it,  allowed  their  papers  to  go  right  on  to 
the  old  address,  failed  to  get  them,  did  not  want  to  pay 
for  them,  and  blamed  us  right  heartily  for  it  all.  Now, 
we  are  anxious  for  every  subscriber  to  receive  his  paper. 
We  write,  edit,  print,  and  mail  with  the  specific  object 
in  view  of  getting  the  paper  promptly  to  every  one  who 
subscribes  for  it.  But  please  let  us  know  where  you 
are. 


GROWTH  OF  THE  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
EDUCATION. 

In  1902  Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner  succeeded  to  the  office  of 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  At  that  time 
there  were  two  assistants  in  the  office,  a  clerk  and  a  sten- 
ographer. In  the  next  year  the  General  Assembly  estab- 
lished a  Loan  Fund  for  building  school  houses,  and  a 
new  clerk  was  added  to  guard  the  rural  libraries  and  the 
building  of  school  houses.  It  became  very  evident  that 
the  colored  normal  school  needed  a  much  closer  super- 
vision, and  in  1904  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Col- 
ored Normals  was  created  and  a  new  officer  was  added. 
By  degrees  the  State  Superintendent  was  making  himself 
the  head  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  State  and 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  school  men  to  him  as  their 
leader.  In  1907  the  State  provided  for  the  support  and 
supervision  of  a  system  of  public  high  schools,  and  a  State 
Inspector  was  added;  and  lastly,  through  the  co-operation 
of  the  Peabody  Board,  an  Inspector  of  Elementary 
Schools  has  been  added. 

The  State  ought  to  erect  a  building  to  be  known  as 
the  Educational  Building,  in  which  the  great  work  of  the 
Department  of  Education  may  be  conducted  with  dignity 
to  the  State.  It  is  the  greatest  department  of  the  State 
today;  and  it  has  outgrown  its  present  quarters,  "up- 
stairs in  the  Supreme  Court  Building."  It  needs  a  home 
of  its  own. 


The  proceedings  of  the  North  Carolina  Association  of 
City  Superintendents  has  recently  been  printed.  The  vol- 
ume contains  101  pages  and  is  full  of  good  educational 
literature.  An  account  of  this  meeting  appeared  in  North 
Carolina  Education;  and  a  review  of  most  of  the  papers 
was  published,  but  this  publication  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  all  school  principals  and  superintendents 
throughout  the  State,  for  there  is  much  that  can  be  of 
help  to  the  inqyiring  teacher.  This  is  the  first  publication 
of  this  Association  and  the  officers  deserve  the  thanks  of 
every  school  man  for  their  efforts.  The  material  was 
compiled  by  Secretary  W.  C.  Wilson  of  Scotland  Neck, 
who  is  one  of  the  most  active  and  efficient  officers  that  the 
Association  has  ever  had. 


A  RESOLUTION  FOR  THE  TEACHERS'  ASSEM 
BLY  TO  ADOPT. 

Resolved  that  the  Teachers  Assembly  appoint  a  com- 
mittee, with  the  State  Superintendent  as  chairman,  to  ap- 
pear before  the  Committee  on  Education  of  the  next  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  urge  the  adoption  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  which  shall  guarantee  a  gi'adual  extension  of 
our  public  school  term  to  eight  months  in  every  district 
in  North  Carolina,  as  follows: 

.■Vfter  1912  at  least  a  six  months'  term. 
After  1914  at  least  a  seven  months'  term. 
After  1916  at  least  an  eight  months'  term. 

H.   C.   B. 


PROF.  L.  C.  BROGDEN,  INSPECTOR  OF  THE 
ELEMENTARY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  continues  to  ex- 
pand. A  new  office  has  been  created,  that  of  Inspector  of 
the  Elementary  schools.  The  duties  of  this  new  officer 
will  be  to  study  the  elementary  and  intermediate  public 
schools  and  aid  in  unifying,  systematizing  and  improving 
the  course  of  study,  class  room  organization  and  methods 
of  instruction.  Working  from  the  head  of  the  educational 
system,  this  new  officer  will  co-operate  with  the  County 
Superintendents  and  City  Superintendents  and  the  result 
will  undoubtedly  be  to  improve  the  character  of  the 
schools,  and  thereby  promote  the  cause  of  education  in 
the  State.  This  new  department  is  made  possible  by  the 
Peabody  Board  through  its  General  Agent,  Dr.  Wykliffe 
Rose;  for  the  expenses  are  to  be  paid  out  of  this  fund. 

The  State  Superintendent  has  chosen  tor  this  import- 
ant work.  Prof.  L.  C.  Brogden,  who  for  the  past  ten  years 
has  been  superintendent  of  the  Kinston  Graded  Schools, 
and  who  is  now  President  of  the  North  Carolina  Associa- 
tion of  City  Superintendents.  Ten  years  ago  Prof.  Brog- 
den organized  the  Kinston  Graded  Schools.  When  he  be- 
gan, the  State  was  not  yet  alive  to  the  subject  of  public 
education.  Only  a  few  towns  in  the  State  had  their  pub- 
lic schools;  and  a  city  superintendent,  even  a  decade  ago, 
was  a  premier  in  school  organization.  In  this  great 
pioneer  work  no  man  has  done  more  in  working  out  a 
graded  system,  in  directing  the  minds  of  his  teachers  to 
the  fundamentals  in  education,  and  in  adjusting  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  school  to  the  needs  of  the  child  than  Prof. 
Brogden.  At  a  time  when  it  was  a  fad  to  make  all  the 
children  march  lock-step  through  the  grades,  he  broke 
away  from  custom  and  following  the  dictates  of  common 
sense,  thought  of  the  child  and  adjusted  his  machinery  ac- 
cordingly. The  Kinston  schools  are  the  best  testimonial 
of  his  worth  as  a  school  man.  The  kind  of  genius  needed 
in  putting  new  life  into  the  elementary  public  schools  of 
the  State  is  the  kind  that  made  the  Kinston  schools 
among  the  best  in  the  State. 
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Ten  Suggestions  for  Institute  Conductors 


The  Teachers'  Institute  will  soon  open.  Conductors  are 
now  planning  their  work  for  the  summer.  Teachers  are 
planning  their  summer  vacations  with  reference  to  the  in- 
stitute. Many  are  already  sighing  because  they  must  "at- 
tend lectures."  Possibly  a  few  are  slightly  rebellious  be- 
cause of  the  "must."  To  many  the  work  is  dry  and  unin- 
teresting, and  with  it  all  the  institute  is  not  an  unmixed 
blessing.     This  is  one  thought  for  the  conductor. 

We  say  a  great  deal  to  the  teachers  about  making  the 
class  room  work  interesting.  We  know  that  the  most  in- 
teresting part  of  a  recitation  is  usually  the  fresh  material 
that  the  teacher  brings  from  sources  other  than  the  text 
books,  or  that  the  student  discovers  from  his  references. 
This  is  another  thought  for  the  conductor.  Of  course  text 
book  work  must  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  but 
there  are  so  many  things  that  can  be  brought  into  the 
institute  to  relieve  that  grind  in  text  books,  and  con- 
ductors should  plan  for  just  this  thing.  Here  are  ten  sug- 
gestions: 

1.  Opening  Exercises. — Definite  suggestions  on  how  to 
take  the  Bible  characters  for  morning  study  should  be 
given.  For  instance,  take  a  part  of  the  life  of  Joseph  or 
Moses  or  David  or  some  interesting  Bible  hero  each  morn- 
ing. Make  the  story  interesting.  In  this  way  children 
as  well  as  teachers  will  be  benefitted. 

2.  School  Room  Exlilbit. — We  are  publishing  elsewhere 
pictures  of  an  exhibit  made  by  the  Durham  schools.  Many 
hundred  parents  came  in  to  see  the  work.  Every  school 
in  the  State  should  have  these  exhibits  and  parents  should 
form  the  habit  of  coming  to  the  school  on  public  days. 
The  conductors  could  have  the  work  of  the  institute  put 
on  exhibition.  Why  not?  Certainly  the  teachers  can  be 
shown  the  importance  of  having  them. 

3.  Public  Entertainments. — Speeches,  declamations,  di- 
alogues, debates  and  spelling  matches  are  all  good  things. 
They  should  all  be  encouraged.  Friday  afternoon  exercis- 
es should  not  go  out  of  fashion.  The  conductor  should 
aid  the  teacher  in  selecting  material.  Do  the  schools  teach 
letter  writing?  Let  the  students  write  the  invitations  to 
the  parents.     Those  attractions  add  life  to  the  school. 

4.  Care  of  the  School  Room. — Too  much  cannot  be  said 
about  the  value  of  attractive  and  comfortable  school 
rooms.  Children  should  feel  that  sense  of  ownership  in 
the  school  room  that  gives  them  pride  in  keeping  it  at- 
tractive. This  is  a  strong  force  tor  good.  Walls  decorat- 
ed with  pictures  and  work  of  the  pupils,  care  of  desks, 
windows  and  black  board,  and  preservation  of  school 
books  are  appropriate  subjects  for  every  institute. 

5.  Cse  of  Rural  Library. — Teachers  do  not  yet  know 
how  to  use  the  library  to  the  best  advantage.  Much  good 
will  come,  of  course,  from  promiscuous  reading  of  the 
pupils;  but  this  is  the  least  good  that  should  come  from 
its  use.  Every  teacher  should  know  of  what  they  treat. 
Books  of  history,  literature,  geography  and  nature  study 
should  be  for  ready  reference.  Conductors  can  be  of 
great  assistance  to  the  teachers  in  guiding  them  along 
this  educational  path.  One  of  the  libraries  should  be  in 
the  room  where  the  institute  is  in  progress  and  it  should 
be  used  daily  in  the  class  work. 

6.  Holidays. — There  are  usually   four   holidays  during 


the  school  year.  Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  Washington's 
birthday,  and  Easter.  In  addition  to  those,  many  schools 
and  communities  observe  the  birthdays  of  Lee,  Jackson 
and  Lincoln,  also  Memorial  Day.  The  teachers  and  pupils 
should  be  taught  how  to  observe  those  days  with  apro- 
priate  exercises. 

7.  Current  Events. — Teachers  should  be  encouraged  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  school  to  the  important  events  of 
the  world.  Newspapers  and  magazines  should  be  brought 
into  the  school.  For  instance  the  2  0th  of  May  celebration 
in  Charlotte  is  an  event  of  State  wide  importance  on 
account  of  the  visit  of  the  President  and  the  history  of 
this  "celebration."  North  Cai"Olina  Education  gives  each 
month  a  few  leading  events.  These  should  be  read  to  the 
str.dentg. 

S.  Healtli  of  the  Students. — There  is  probably  as  much 
current  literature  on  this  subject  as  on  any  other  phase 
of  school  work  just  now.  The  physical  comfort  of  the 
child  has  so  much  influence  upon  the  child's  mental  ac- 
tivities that  teachers  cannot  afford  to  neglect  it.  The 
care  of  the  eyes,  the  regard  for  the  hearing,  the  concern 
for  the  body  comfort  of  the  child  should  be  brought  to 
the  serious  consideration  of  the  teachers. 

9.  Visiting  the  Parents. — The  teacher  has  more  to  do 
than  simply  to  look  after  the  child  after  it  reaches  the 
school.  In  order  to  do  the  most  by  the  child  she  must  in 
a  measure  instruct  the  parents  in  order  that  the  whole 
life  of  the  child  may  feel  the  complete  influence  of  the 
school.  This  can  be  done  only  by  frequently  meeting  and 
talking  ^^^th  the  parents  about  the  needs  of  the  child. 

10.  History  of  the  School. — Every  teacher  should  keep 

a  complete  record  of  the  school — the  progress  of  the 
children,  the  interest  of  the  parents,  the  public  exercises 
and  the  record  of  the  board  meetings.  This  will  make 
interesting  reading  matter  a  few  years  hence.  It  will 
serve  as  a  standard  by  which  to  measure  the  progress  of 
the  school.  If  this  has  been  neglected  it  should  be  work- 
ed up  and  kept  in  permanent  form.  E.  C.  B. 


On  Industrial  Education. 

State  Superintendent,  George  B.  Cook,  of  Arkansas, 
says  of  the  industrial  movement  in  the  South: 

"Industrial  education  is  rapidly  removing  the  one  com- 
placent plaint  of  ignorance  against  scholarship,  or  at 
least  against  the  product  of  our  public  schools.  When 
the  boy  from  school  can  actually  raise  more  cotton  and 
better  corn  and  can,  with  less  hard  physical  labor,  show 
greater  profit  on  the  farm  than  the  boy  who  continued  to 
plow  and  to  hoe  while  the  other  studied;  when  the  girl 
can  cook,  sew  and  keep  house  better  because  she  has 
been  to  school,  realize  a  greater  profit  from  dairy,  poul- 
try yard,  or  garden  even,  on  account  of  her  industrial 
training;  when  the  schools  return  to  the  farm  a  profitable 
business  of  varied  departments  and  the  home  life  bright 
with  comforts  and  happiness,  wherein  will  the  illiterate 
drudge  find  any  pleasure  in  comparison,  and  what  true 
father  and  mother,  no  matter  how  burdened  with  care 
or  unfortunate  want  of  school  advantages  themselves, 
will  longer  grumble  at  the  time  wasted  in  book  learn- 
ing, or  fear  the  lure  of  the  city  as  before?" 


The  real  test  of  the  ability  of  the  teacher  does  not  He 
in  his  scholarship,  however  important  that  may  be,  but 
in  his  power  to  inspire  others  with  an  unquenchable 
thirst  for  knowledge  and  with  an  appreciation  of  all  that 
is  best  and  noblest  in  life. — Normal  Instructor. 
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Seven  Things  to  be  Emphasized  in  Teachers'  Institutes 

By  J.  A.   BTVINS,  State  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Ti-aining. 


I-Work. 

The  institute  must  be  made  as  practical  as  possible, 
and  to  accomplish  this  the  teachers  must  work.  Let 
deljnite  assignments  be  given  each  day.  Have  a  mini- 
mum of  lecturing  and  a  maximum  of  questions  and 
answers. 

II — Prompt  Attendance. 

As  a  help  to  this,  make  the  opening  exercises  Interest- 
ing and  varied.  By  all  means  have  good  live  music.  A 
good  selection  of  music  can  be  found  in  the  new  Insti- 
tute Bulletin.  Selections  from  the  Bible  should  be  care- 
fully chosen;  and  the  conductor  should  illustrate  how  to 
use  the  Bible  stories  and  other  passages  for  opening  ex- 
ervises  in  the  schools.  Make  use  also  of  memory  gems, 
current  events,  and  simple  object  lessons  that  would  be 
of  general  interest. 

Ill — Round  Table  Discussions. 

These  should  be  held  occasionally,  and  at  the  last 
period  of  the  day.  Many  of  the  teachers  have  had  suc- 
cessful experience  in  the  rural  schools,  and  a  tree  ex- 
change of  opinion  among  them  will  be  productive  of  good. 
Too  often  the  conductor  fails  to  "connect"  with  the 
peculiar  needs  of  the  rural  schools,  and  this  "experience 
meeting"  may  therefore  serve  as  a  corrective. 

IV — Professional  Training  and  Home  Study. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  have  better  teachers. 
The  State  Department  of  Education  is  preparing  a  course 
of  home  study  for  the  teachers  which  will  enable  them 
to  do  better  work  and  command  better  pay.  The  con- 
ductor should  emphasize  the  need  of  preparation  to  do 
more  effective  teaching,  and  urge  the  teachers  to  avail 
themselves  of  every  opportunity  that  may  be  offered 
them. 


V — Primary  Methods. 

An  experienced  woman  teacher  will  assist  in  every  in- 
stitute and  demonstrate  primary  methods  and  plans, 
embracing  reading,  number,  drawing,  busy  worl<,  etc. 
Too  little  attention  has  been  paid  heretofore  to  primary 
work  in  the  rural  schools.  It  is  fundamental  and  all 
important.  Experience  has  proven  that  some  system  of 
phonetics  is  the  best  method  yet  devised  for  teaching 
reading.  It  is  time  that  the  rural  teachers  were  learn- 
ing and  adopting  this  system. 

VI — Geography. 

The  teaching  of  home  geography  in  connection  with 
nature  study  should  be  emphasized.  The  child  in  the 
rural  schools  is  surrounded  with  a  world  of  rich  material 
if  he  only  knew  how  to  interpret  it.  The  local  be- 
comes a  key  by  which  he  can  unlock  the  mysteries  that 
lie  beyond  his  native  county  and  State.  Further,  the 
conductor  should  insist  that  a  city.  State  or  section 
should  be  studied  in  the  light  of  geographical  situation. 
Find  key  words  that  will  explain  New  York,  Pittsburg, 
the  Middle  West,  the  Gulf  States,  etc.  It  is  better  to 
know  why  a  city  exists  than  that   it  simply  exists. 

VII — Moral  and  Civic  Training. 

The  child  is  to  become  a  citizen,  hence  the  need  that 
he  be  trained  to  be  truthful,  manly,  self-reliant;  fur- 
ther, that  he  be  taught  something  of  the  machinery  of 
the  government  in  which  he  lives,  and  something  of  the 
forces  that  go  to  make  good  government.  The  home 
training  of  children  is  often  deficient,  and  the  school 
must  supply  the  lack  as  far  as  possible  in  teaching  man- 
ners and  morals.  A  delicate  subject  to  handle  forsooth, 
and  one  that  requires   infinite  tact  and  patience. 


Echoes  from  the  Atlanta  Educational  Conference 


The  great  problem  of  the  country  is  not  the  problem 
of  crops,  but  of  human  lives.  When  the  things  that  make 
life  worth  living  are  found  in  greater  abundance  in  the 
country  than  in  the  towns,  as  some  day  we  shall  all  see 
that  they  are  to  be  found,  then  country  life  will  take  its 
rightful  place;  and  the  way  to  reach  it  is  along  the  road 
of  co-operation. — Gifford  Pinchot. 


We  may  paint  pictures  of  the  beauties  of  nature  for 
generations  to  come;  we  may  sing  of  the  glories  of  free- 
dom and  fresh  air;  we  may  extol  the  possible  comforts 
of  suburban  homes;  we  may  establish  free  mail  service 
and  set  out  other  agencies  and  institutions;  yes,  we  may 
even  condemn  the  country  people  for  swarming  to  our 
large  cities  and  tell  them  how  happy  they  are  in  the 
country,  if  they  only  knew  it;  but  I  am  firm  in  the  belief 
that  agriculture  and  life  in  the  open  country  can  never 
■<je  elevated  to  the  place  it  deserves  until  it  is  placed 
upon  a  profitable  business  basis.  Then  we  will  find  in 
the  open  country  all  of  the  good  things  which  go  to 
make  up  a  truly  enlightened  civilization. — John  Lee 
Coulter. 


the  local  school  tax  by  popular  vote.  In  harmony  with 
that,"  he  said,  "the  Women's  School  Improvement  League 
had  made  a  steady  advance  in  improving  the  conditions 
of  school-houses,  by  means  of  decoration  and  various  bet- 
terments, but  over  and  above  all  the  crowning  benefit  to 
North  Carolina  had  been  found  in  the  erection  of  thou- 
sands of  new  school-houses,  modern  in  design  and  con- 
venient in  equipment,"  He  spoke  of  several  of  these 
schools  having  plots  of  ground  under  cultivation  not 
primarily  for  education,  but  tor  profit.  Crops  of  cotton 
and  hay  had  been  raised  and  the  school  term  had  been 
lengthened  two  or  more  months.  "This  scliool  agricul- 
ture pays  and  pays  well,"  he  said,  "and  so  from  an  eco- 
nomic experience  the  farming  population  quickly  learns 
the  value  of  practical  agricultural  education,  and  then 
the  education  follows." 

Mr.  Ogden  said  that  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia.  Ken- 
tucky and  Alabama  the  woman's  organizations  and  work 
had  been  very  specially  powerful.  The  conference  for 
education  in  Mississippi,  he  said,  had  been  organized  spe- 
cially for  the  production  of  the  normal  school  idea.  Each 
State,  however,  he  said,  had  its  own  peculiar  points  of  at- 
tractive study. 


Work  for  Local  Tax. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden,  in  speaking  of  the  educational 
spirit  of  the  South,  said  of  North  Carolina: 

"In  North  Carolina  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Educa- 
tion had  been  enabled  to  carry  on  a  propaganda  for  the 
local  tax  which  had  brought  hundreds  of  school  districts 
to  the  uplifting  idea  of  self-help  through  the  levying  of 


"It  is  Really  an  Education." 

Messrs.  Editors:  Enclosed  find  my  lonewal  to  North 
Carolina  Education.  I  appreciate  the  magazine  and  so 
much  like  the  new  name  now,  though  I  did  not  at  first. 
It  is  really  an  Education,  and  seems  to  malce  us  feel  it  is 
North  Carolina  from  the  "Land  of  the  Sky"  to  the  piney 
woods.  MISS  MAUDE  HARRIS. 

Pikeville,  N.   C. 
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A  new  edition  of  John  Charles  Mc- 
Neill's "Lyrics  from  Cotton  Land" 
will  soon  follow  the  fine  limp  leather 
edition  of  "Songs  Jlerry  and  Sad," 
issued  last  winter  by  the  Stone  & 
Barringer  Company,  of  Charlotte. 
The  new  "Lyrics  from  Cotton  Land" 
will  have  a  few  more  illustrations 
than  the  first  edition  and  will  he 
bound,  right  appropriately,  too,  In 
bandanna  cloth.  Altogether  It  will 
be  a  book-maker's  product  worthy  of 
its  contents,  and  will  please  the  lov- 
ers of  the  lamented  poet  whose  name 
it    bears. 


The  Macmillan  Company  are  push- 
ing their  two-book  Emerson  and 
Bender's  Modern  English  in  a  way 
to  indicate  their  own  faith  in  this 
new  candidate  for  the  favor  of  teach- 
ers of  beginners  and  the  way  in 
which  the  books  are  being  received 
justifies  the  faith  of  its  publishers. 
Experts  of  experience  declare  one  of 
their  chiefest  merits  to  be  the  large 
number  of  difficulties  removed  in  the 
teaching  of  English.  In  Virginia  and 
Alabama  alone  over  100,000  of  these 
books  have  been  sold  during  the  past 
twelve  months. 


The  Enterprise  of  the  Stone  & 
Barringer  Company,  in  Charlotte, 
should  be  a  matter  of  pride  to  every 
North  Carolinian.  As  publishers, 
they  have  to  their  credit  a  "Tar 
Heel"  library,  composed  of  McNeill's 
"Songs  Merry  and  Sad"  and  "Lyrics 
from  Cotton  Land,"  Hill's  "Young 
People's  History  of  North  Carolina," 
Moore's  "Defense  of  the  Mecklenburg 
Declaration  ot  Independence,"  and 
Wilson's  "Love  of  Lady  Margaret," 
a  stirring  historical  love  story.  And 
they  not  only  publish  these  books 
but  push  them.  We  are  glad  to 
see  their  business  commending  itself 
beyond  the  borders  of  their  own 
State.  We  learn  that  they  are  now 
about  to  publish  a  book  of  poems  by 
H.   E.   Harman,   of  Atlanta. 


TliP  Science  of  AccouiKs,  or  Book- 
keeping Made  Clear  and  Simple  for 
the  Public  Schools.  By  George  Allen. 
Edwards  and  Broughton  Printing 
Company,   Raleigh,    Publishers. 

Well  known  as  the  author  ot  the 
very  popular  "Forty  Lessons  in  Dou- 
ble Entry  Book-keeping,"  Mr.  George 
Allen,  a  prominent  business  man  of 
Raleigh,  Is  now  engaged  in  writing  in 
two  editions  another  worlc  on  book- 
keeping that  is  specially  adapted  to 
use  in  the  public  schools.  In  fact,  it 
may  be  said  that  he  is  getting  out 
two  books — one  of  twenty-five  les- 
sons forming  a  twenty-five  weeks' 
course  tor  the  graded  schools,  the 
other  having  fifty  lessons  for  a  high 


school  course.  The  prices  are  given 
in  an  advertisement  elsewhere.  The 
author,  who  has  taken  special  pains 
to  make  the  lessons  so  clear  "that 
any  teacher  who  learns  one  lesson 
can  teach  the  next  one,"  informs  us 
that  he  will  have  advance  sheets  con- 
taining the  first  ten  lessons  prepared 
for  distribution  at  the  Teachers'  As- 
sembly at  Morehead  so  that  every 
teacher  who  wishes  may  see  precisely 
what  the  plan  and  nature  of  the  work 
are.  The  books  will  be  on  sale,  it  is 
understood,  in  time  for  use  in  the 
fall  term  of  the  schools. 


One  Hundred  Lessons  in  Element- 
ary Agiicnlture.  By  Aretas  W. 
Nolan,  A.  B.,  Professor  of  Horticul- 
ture and  Forestry,  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity. Price,  6  5  cents.  Acme  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Morganton,  W.  Va. 

The  demand  for  the  teaching  of 
agriculture  in  the  public  schools  is 
rising  like  a  strong  tide.  There  is  a 
dearth  of  teachers  qualified  to  under- 
take the  work.  The  demand'  on  one 
side  is  for  the  teaching,  on  the  other 
for  the  teacher.  Meanwhile,  the  av- 
erage teacher  must  prepare  to  stand 
a  successful  examination  in  agricul- 
ture and  then  endeavor  to  do  effici- 
ent work  in  the  schools.  To  help  the 
teacher  meet  this  situation  seems  to 
have  been  the  object  of  Prof.  Nolan 
in  the  preparation  of  his  "One  Hun- 
dred Lessons  in  Agriculture,"  in 
which  he  has  essayed  with  excellent 
results  to  show  "what  to  teach  and 
how  to  teach  it."  We  cannot  better 
state  the  character  and  purpose  of 
the  book  than  the  author  himself  has 
done  in  these  words: 

"The  author  has  realized  that 
many  teachers  will  be  called  upon  to 
teach  agriculture  in  the  public 
schools  who  have  not  had  good  foun- 
dation training  in  the  related  sci- 
ences, and  he  has  attempted  to  select 
lessons  and  exercises  in  which  the 
teacher  can  get  good  results,  without 
this  previous  training,  provided  she 
is  enthusiastic  and  willing  to  "do 
things."  It  remains  true,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  that  a  teacher  well  prepared 
to  teach  agriculture  will  get  better 
results  from  any  text-book  or  lesson 
demonstration.  The  book  is  well  il- 
histrated,  and  the  demonstrative  ma- 
terial suggested  is  easily  available. 

"The  book  may  be  used  as  a  text 
in  the  hands  of  the  pupil,  or  as  a 
manual  of  practical  exercises  in  con- 
nection with  any  other  text.  In 
either  case  it  will  save  the  teacher 
much  time  and  preparation  and  give 
the  pupils  something  to  do,  without 
constant  supervision." 

An  interesting  advertisement  of 
this  work  appears  In  our  advertising 
pages. 


Modern  English  Course.     Book   I. 

Elementary  Lessons  in  English.  Price, 
3  5  cents.  Book  II.  A  Practical  Eng- 
lish Grammar.  Price,  60  cents.  By 
Henry  P.  Emerson,  Superintendent  of 
Education,  Buffalo,  New  York,  and 
Ida  C.  Bender,  Supervisor  of  Primary 
Grades,  Buffalo.  New  York.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

These  books  aim  to  give  the  young 
pupils  (1)  ability  to  express  their 
own  thoughts  and  to  understand  the 
thoughts  ot  others.  (2)  Clear  insight 
into  the  structure  of  the  English 
sentence.  (3)  Effectiveness  in  the 
use  of  language.  (4)  Appreciation 
of  its  higher  uses  in  literature.  They 
are  well  written  in  good  English,  sim- 
ple, clear,  and  interesting.  The  style 
of  the  books  even  is  educative.  Book 
I  begins  with  the  sentence  and  let- 
ter-writing and  Book  II  ends  with  a 
part  devoted  to  composition.' so  that 
practical  expression  of  one's  thoughts 
in  clear,  refined  English,  both  written 
and  oral,  is  taught  from  beginning 
to  end  of  this  two-book  series.  Re- 
view questions  appear  at  intervals, 
and  sentence  analysis  is  helped  along 
by  judicious  'diagrams.  The  thor- 
oughly practical  nature  of  the  lessons 
and  the  extraordinarily  good  style  in 
which  they  are  presented  make  it 
easy  to  believe  what  is  said  of  these 
books  by  the  publishers:  "There  is 
not  a  page  in  this  series  that  has  not 
been  through  the  fire." 


Hicks'  Champion  Spelling  Rook. — 

By  Warren  B.  Hicks,  Assistant  Su- 
perintendent ot  Schools,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Cloth,  12mo,  238  pages. 
Price,  25  cents.  American  Book 
Company,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  and 
Chicago. 

This  book,  the  author  says,  was 
prepared  in  direct  response  to  the 
cry  of  business  men  in  general,  "The 
boys  sent  to  us  from  the  public 
schools  do  not  know  how  to  spell!" 
It  embodies  the  method  of  teaching 
spelling  which  after  two  years'  use 
enabled  the  pupils  of  the  Cleveland 
schools  to  win  the  victory  in  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  spell- 
ing contest  of  1908.  It  covers  six 
school  years,  from  the  third  to  the 
eighth  inclusive,  and  contains  about 
6,000  words  in  all.  Ot  these,  1,800 
are  selected  for  intensive  study.     The 

(Continued  on  Page  21.) 


(t  doesn't  take  much  space  to  tell 
you  The  County  Examiner  is  the  best 
Normal  Question  Book  for  teachers 
yet  published.  It  has  questions  and 
answers  on  all  Commen  School  sub- 
jects. Problems  and  Solutions  in 
Arithmetic  and  Algebra.  Many 
schools  use  it,  thousands  ot  teachers 
study  it.  Don't  try  an  examination 
without  it.  Price,  only  $1.  Send 
money  order,  check,  stamps  or  by 
registered  mail  to  the  Teacher's  Sup- 
ply Co.,  Grayson,  Ky. 
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Famous  Poems  Explained,  or  Helps 
to  Reading  Witli  the  Understanding. 

— By  Waitmau  Barbe,  Litt.  D.,  West 
Virginia  University.  With  an  Intro- 
duction by  Richard  G.  Boone,  Ph.D., 
formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Public  Schools.  Price,  $1 
postpaid.  Hinds,  Noble  &  E)ldredge, 
New   York  City. 

About  si.\ty-five  famous  short 
poems,  mostly  selected  from  various 
sets  of  standard  School  Readers,  are 
charmingly  and  fully  discussed,  and 
their  historical  and  literary  interpre- 
tation given.  Every  teacher  knows 
that  the  poetry  selections  are  the 
most  difficult  to  teach,  to  get  the 
pupils  interested  in  understandingly. 
Famous  Poems  Kxplained  will  be 
heartily  welcomed.  High  school 
teachers  as  well  as  teachers  in  the 
grades  and  country  schools  will  find 
it  of  practical  value  to  them  and 
their  pupils. 


ARITHMETIC  AND  AGRICULTURE 

Number  Can  be  so  Taught,  Says  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  as, 
in  Ten  Years,  to  Revolutionize  the  Agriculture  of  Any 
Community.* 


Standards  in  Education,  Including 
Industrial  Ti-aining.  By  Arthur  Hen- 
ry Chamberlain,  B.  S.,  A.  M..  Dean 
and  Professor  of  Education,  Throop 
Polytechnic  Institute,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
Cloth,  Imo,  2  65  pages.  Price,  $1.00. 
American  Book  Company,  New 
York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago. 

This  book  will  attract  attention  as 
an  educational  text  written  from  the 
industrial  point  of  view.  The  prob- 
lems of  modern  education  are  taken 
up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make 
them  understood  by  those  w'ithout 
the  school  as  well  as  by  those  inside 
of  it,  and  the  treatment  shows  clearly 
the  relation  of  the  school  atmosphere 
to  the  life  of  the  outside  world. 
Simple  and  clear  in  statement,  only 
the  great  issues  of  education  are 
dealt  with.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
author  not  only  to  interest  and  in- 
struct, but  to  inspire  to  further  study 
and  thought  on  the  part  of  the  read- 
er. Realizing  fully  the  inadequacy  of 
present-day  school  training,  the 
weaknesses  in  our  courses  of  study, 
and  the  lack  of  balance  between 
school  and  home  life  and  conditions 
as  they  exist  in  the  commercial  and 
industrial  world,  Professor  Chamber- 
lain has  produced  a  book  that  will 
be  welcomed  by  teachers.  He  has 
given  exhaustive  study  to  educational 
problems,  and  is  an  authority  on  all 
phases  of  industrial  and  technical 
education.  Especially  Is  this  book 
valuable  in  helping  the  reader  to 
form  clearer  views  about  the  relation 
of  industrial  training  to  public  school 
education,  about  which  we  are  likely 
to  hear  and  think  a  great  deal  here 
in  North  Carolina  within  the  next 
few  years.  The  theses  at  the  end  of 
each  chapter  and  the  references  to 
books,  documents,  and  periodicals  for 
further  reading  on  special  topics  are 
details  of  more  than  usual  merit.  We 
commend  this  new  book  to  those  of 
our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the 
broader  problems  of  public  education. 


An  arithmetic  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Stevens, 
of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  and  by  Dr.  Tait 
Butler,  now  editor  of  The  Southern 
Farm  Gazette  at  Starkville,  Miss.,  that 
is  new,  original,  and  refreshing.  And 
a  cursory  reading,  without  oppor- 
tunity to  put  it  to  the  test  of  actual 
use.  inclines  one  to  place  it  in  the 
kingdom  of  i-eally  meritorious  text- 
books. To  be  sure,  it  is  not  emi- 
nently new  in  method  or  subjects — 
for  it  would  be  difficult  for  any  arith- 
metic to  claim  so  much — but  it  is 
pre-eminently  new  and  meritorious  in 
respect  to  the  subject  matter  of  its 
problems.  The  main  object  of  arith- 
metic is  to  give  to  the  student  the 
ability  to  calculate,  a  second  object 
is  the  development  of  the  reasoning 
faculties,  and  a  third,  which  has  been 
almost  totally  neglected  heretofore, 
is  "the  incidental  teaching  of  valu- 
able tacts"  by  drawing  from  real  life 
around  the  pupil  the  material  used 
iu  the  problems  he  must  solve. 

It  is  in  this  last  respect  that  this 
arithmetic  is  particularly  new,  strong 
and  refreshing.  And  this  excellency 
is  wrought  out  without  diminishing 
in  any  degree  the  abundant  efficacy  of 
its  other  features.  Since  three  out 
of  four  pupils  who  study  arithmetic 
here  in  the  South  are  in  rural  com- 
munities, the  authors  have  wisely 
drawn  the  material  for  their  prob- 
lems from  country  life.  And  out  of 
the  matter-of-fact  subject  of  arith- 
metic they  have  come  pretty  near 
making  a  piece  of  literature!  These 
fragmentary  random  quotations  will 
indicate  the  nature,  but  not  the  va- 
riety or  scope,  of  the  material  used: 

"A  ration  for  a  cow  is  15  pounds 
of  hay,  30  pounds  of  silage,"  etc. 

"A  man  fed  a  colt  2  quarts  of  oats, 
a  driving  horse  4  quarts,  and  a 
draught  house  6  quarts,"  etc. 

"Drawing  produce  on  a  good  road 
a  farmer  can  haul  four  loads  daily, 
on  a  poor  road  only  two  loads  daily. 
How  many  loads  less  are  hauled  in  a 
week  because  of  poor  roads?" 

"In  the  stomach  and  crop  of  a  bob- 


white  there  were  found  4  00  pigweed 
seeds,"  etc. 

"What  is  the  total  cost  of  raising 
an  acre  of  upland  cotton,  allowing," 
etc. 

"In  a  day's  milking  from  a  herd 
of  Jersey  cows,"  etc. 

"Cowpeas  with  tubercles  on  their 
roots  yielded  139  pounds  of  nitro- 
gen," etc. 

"If  unsprayed  melons  all  die,  and 
sprayed  melons  yielded  1.tO  baskets 
to  the  acre,"  etc. 

"If  a  fruit  cake  requires  3  pounds 
of  currants,  2  pounds  of  raisins,"  etc. 

"To  properly  cook  a  ham  it  should 
be  kept  at  a  simmering  heat  30  min- 
utes for  every  pound  of  weight,  etc. 
How  long  will  it  take  to  cook  a  9- 
pound  ham?" 

"A  housekeeper's  Saturday  grocery 
order  was  as  follows,"  etc. 

"How  many  strips  of  3  yard  carpet- 
ing are  required  to  carpet  a  room  12i 
feet  square?" 

"What  will  it  cost  to  stain  the 
floor  around  the  rug."  etc. 

"How  many  yards  of  36-inch  mate- 
rial will  be  required  to  make  a  shirt- 
waist, if  the  tucked  front,"  etc. 

"A  common  house-fly  lays  her  eggs 
in  broods  of  about  120  eggs  each. 
How  many  flies  may  be  expected  from 
2  9  over- wintering  flies  during  the 
first  warm  days  in  spring?" 

Every  rural  teacher  who  sees  these 
lines  ought  to  send  at  once  and  get  a 
copy  of  this  book,  and  read  it  and 
study  it  and  use  it.  It  contains  a 
mass  of  valuable  practical  informa- 
tion that  cannot  even  be  hinted  at  in 
the  limits  of  this  inadequate  review. 
"The  problems  relating  to  agricul- 
ture," say  the  authors  in  their  pref- 
ace, are  based  upon  wholly  reliable 
information,  upon  the  most  recent 
findings  of  the  State  Experiment  Sta- 
tions and  the  National  Department  of 
.■\griculture." 

In  a  magazine  article  a  year  or  so 
ago.  Professor  Liberty  H.  Bailey  said 
that,  "Number  can  be  so  taught  in 
schools  as,  in  ten  years,  to  start  a 
revolution  in  the  agriculture  of  any 
community."  This  new  arithmetic 
just  published  by  Doctors  Stevens  and 
Butler  and  Mrs.  Stevens  is  a  step  a 
long  way  in  the  direction  of  so  teach- 
ing number  as  to  revolutionize  the 
agriculture  of  the  school  district  in 
which  the  book  is  used. 


*.\  PRACTinAl,  ARITHMETIC.  By  F.  L. 
Stevens,  Prolessor  In  the  Xorth  Carolina 
College  of  Agriculture  .and  Mechanic  .Arts, 
author  of  "  .\griculture  (or  Beslnners." 
Talt  Butler,  President  .Vraerlcan  .Association 
ol  Farmers'  Instltvite  workers,  and  Mrs.  F. 
L.  Stevens,  formerly  Training  teacher,  Co- 
lumbus. Ohio,  Normal  School.  Cloth.  386 
pages.  Price,  65c.  net.  Charles  Scrlbner's 
Sobs,  New  York,  1909. 


I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  journal 
and  like  it  fine.  I  think  it  the  best 
journal  I  ever  read;  it  helps  me  so 
much  In  my  work — Mrs.  Alice  How- 
ard,   Sanford,   N.   C. 
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Prof.  Irvin  B.  McKay  has  been 
elected  President  of  Rutherford  Col- 
lege. 

Less  than  ?2,000  is  needed  to 
complete  the  $100,000  endowment 
necessary  for  Greensboro  Female 
College. 

Superintendent  Bruce  Craven,  re- 
cently of  the  I..ancaster  (S.  C.)  grad- 
ed schools,  has  accepted  the  Superin- 
tendency  of  the   Kinston  schools. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Bap- 
tist University  for  Women  at  their 
meeting  during  the  recent  com- 
mencement voted  to  change  the 
name   to   Meredith   College. 

The  graduating  class  of  the  Scot- 
land Neck  High  School  as  a  farewell 
gift,  presented  the  school  with  a  pic- 
ture of  Sir  Galahad  just  after  he  had 
found  the  Holy  Grail.  Mr.  Charlie 
Josey,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
class,   made  the   presentation  speech. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Phillips,  of  Salisbury, 
has  been  elected  principal  of  the 
Monroe  Graded  Schools.  He  is  an 
A.  JI.  graduate  of  Trinity  College, 
1909.  Rev.  R.  A.  Cline  was  elected 
teacher  of  the  intermediate  (sev- 
enth) grade,  and  Miss  Ona  Long  of 
the  fourth  grade. 

For  many  years  a  successful  Sum- 
mer School  has  been  conducted  at 
Buie's  Creek  Academy  by  Prof.  .1. 
R.  Baggett  and  Prof.  H.  F.  Page, 
Principals.  It  is  specially  helpful  for 
students  who  desire  to  enter  college 
in  the  fall  and  lack  some  little  prep- 
aration in  one  or  more  branches. 

The  graduating  class  of  the  Bap- 
tist University  for  Women  presented 
the  institution  an  oil  portrait  of 
President  R.  T.  Vann,  and  the  class 
of  Peace  Institute  presented  their 
college  with  a  similar  portrait  of  the 
late  President  Dinwiddie.  Both  paint- 
ings were  done  by  Mr.  Jacques  Bus- 
bee,  of  Raleigh. 

Wake  County  believes  in  good 
schools  even  if  they  do  spell  higher 
taxes.  \  Raleigh  correspondent  says 
that  "eight  elections  for  local  tax- 
ation for  the  improvement  of  schools 
have  been  held  and  carried  in  Wake 
County  since  February,  there  being 
now  twenty-seven  of  these  local  tax 
districts  in  the  county." 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Davidson  Col- 
lege have  formulated  plans  for  a  cam- 
paign to  raise  $22.5,000  to  secure  an 
offer  of  $75,000  made  by  New  York 
parties  for  the  endowment  of  David- 
son   College,      The    committee    also 


decided  upon  a  plan  raising  the 
standard  of  entrance  requirements 
for  the  Freshman  Class  at  Davidson. 

Dr.  C.  Alphonso  Smith  has  been 
nominated  by  Columbia  University 
to  be  Roosevelt  Professor  of  Ameri- 
can History  and  Institutions  in  the 
University  of  Berlin  for  the  year 
1910-1911,  and  to  accept  the  ap- 
pointment has  resigned  the  Chair  of 
English  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  The  University  immedi- 
ately turned  to  Trinity  College  and 
appropriated  Dr.  Edwin  Mims  to  suc- 
ceed Dr.  Smith. 

Some  time  ago  the  Statesville 
Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Rev- 
olution offered  a  medal  to  the  pupil 
of  the  eighth  and  ninth  grades  of 
the  graded  school  who  would  pre- 
pare the  best  paper  on  North  Caro- 
lina colonial  history.  Seven  pupils 
entered  the  contest  and  their  pa- 
pers, numbered  and  the  names  of  the 
authors  unknown,  are  to  be  passed 
on  by  a  committee. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Yates,  for  years  a  lead- 
er and  a  tower  of  strength  among 
North  Carolina  Methodists,  and  for 
nine  years  Professor  of  Biblical  In- 
struction at  Trinity  College,  died 
suddenly  at  his  hotel  in  Durham  the 
14th  of  May.  For  fifty  years  he 
never  missed  a  roll-call  of  his  Con- 
ference, and  dying  at  the  age  of 
eighty,  he  left  behind  him  a  long  rec- 
ord of  earnest  and  effective  work  in 
the  ministry  and  of  great  usefulness 
in  his  life. 

Prof.  L.  P.  Wilson  has  been  elect- 
ed superintendent  of  the  Monroe 
schools,  to  succeed  Prof.  J,  A.  Bivins, 
who  resigned  last  month  to  take  up 
work  under  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Professor  Wilson  became 
principal  of  the  graded  school  last 
September,  and  has  been  acting  su- 
perintendent since  the  resignation  ol 
Professor  Bivins,  which  office  he  has 
filled  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  all 
concerned.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Trin- 
ity College. 

The  special  school  tax  election  of 
12  cents  on  the  $100  property  valu- 
ation and  3  6  cents  on  the  poll  for 
maintaining  the  public  school  was 
carried  in  Wilmington  by  a  majority 
of  232  of  the  registered  vote.  Every 
ward  and  precinct  in  the  county  save 
one  gave  a  majority  for  the  tax.  The 
friends  of  the  school  encountered 
great  difficulty  in  indifference  of  vot- 
ers and  prejudice  because  of  the  pro- 
hibiton  law,  but  a  relentless  cam- 
paign was  waged  and  the  victory  is 
regarded  as  a  great  one  for  educa- 
tion, 


At  the  recent  meeting  in  Charlotte 
the  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co- 
operative Union  passed,  by  a  unani- 
mous vote,  a  resolution  endorsing 
special  taxation  for  schools,  and  re- 
questing the  various  local  unions  to 
support  the  same.  This  speaks  well 
for  the  Farmers'  Union.  The  suc- 
cess of  farmers  and  their  ability  to 
organize  will  always  depend  upon 
the  average  of  intelligence.  It  is  a 
good  thing  for  North  Carolina  that 
her  farmers  recognize  this  fact  and 
that  they  are  asking  for  longer  and 
better  schools. 

Mr.  H.  H.  McLean,  who  has  been 
principal  of  the  Farmville  High 
School  for  the  past  two  years,  has 
been  elected  superintendent  of  that 
flourishing  school.  Mr.  McLean  is 
a  graduate  of  Fredericksburg  Col- 
lege, Virginia,  with  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  arts.  In  addition  to  pur- 
suing the  required  studies  for  the 
degree,  he  took  additional  work  in 
history,  Greek  and  English,  in  which 
studies  he  was  awarded  special  dip- 
lomas. Since  graduating  at  Freder- 
icksburg College,  Mr.  McLean  has 
studied  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
taking  special  work  in  science. 


Prof.  G.  E.  Lineberry,  lately  prin- 
cipal of  Winterville  High  School,  but 
now  Educational  Secretary  of  North 
Carolina  Baptists,  will  undertake  as 
his  first  task  the  raising  of  funds 
for  needed  equipment  of  the  schools 
co-operating  in  the  movement  which 
called  the  office  into  being.  He  will 
spend  .Tune  in  the  southeastern  part 
of  the  State  in  behalf  of  Dell  School; 
.luly  in  the  Wallburg  section  for 
Liberty  Institute;  August  in  the  cen- 
tral east  for  Winterville  High  School; 
September  in  the  Green  River  terri- 
tory for  Round  Hill  Academy.  Sim- 
illar  arrangements,  at  a  mutually 
convenient  time,  will  be  later  made 
with  Boiling  Springs  High  School 
and  with  other  schools  as  rapidly  as 
possible. 

At  the  recent  commencement  of 
the  North  Carolina  A.  &  M.  College 
the  following  instructors  were  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  assistant  pro- 
fessors: in  the  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing Department,  W.  T.  Ellis;  in  the 
Civil  Engineering  Department,  C.  S. 
Mann;  in  the  Chemieal  Department, 
Dr.  L.  P.  Williams;  in  the  English 
Diepartment,  George  Summey,  Jr.; 
in  the  Entomological  Department, 
R.  I.  Smith.  Prof.  H.  C.  Walter  was 
permanently  added  to  the  Electrical 
Engineering  Department.  Provision 
was  made  for  engaging  three  new 
instructors:  one  in  Animal  Husban- 
dry, one  in  Horticulture,  and  one  in 
the  Machine  Shops.  Dr.  G.  R.  Rob- 
erts was  made  a  full  professor  of 
Veterinary  Science  and  Instructor 
Reimer  was  promoted  to  be  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  Horticulture. 
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PROGRESS  IN  MOORE  COUNTY. 

Piio  to  the  Splondid  Work  of  Su- 
perintciuloiit  J.  A.  McLeod — Anxi- 
ously Awaiting  the  Home  Study 
Course  in  North  Caroliuii  Edu- 
cation. 

Messrs.  Editors:  I  have  been 
teaching  in  the  public  schools  of 
Moore  County.  We  have  a  live  As- 
sociation, of  which  Prof.  J.  C.  Rich- 
ardson, principal  of  Carthage  Graded 
School,  is  president. 

Prof.  John  A.  Mcljeod,  our  County 
Superintendent,  is  the  most  potent 
factor  in  the  educational  life  of 
Moore  County.  He  devotes  his  en- 
tire time  to  the  interests  of  the 
schools,  he  throws  his  soul  into  his 
work,  and  his  administration  has  re- 
sulted in  the  most  significant  educa- 
tional progress  in  the  history  of  the 
county. 

During  the  administration  of  Pro- 
fessor McLeod.  the  school  system  has 
attained  a  degree  of  perfection 
equalled  by  few  counties  in  the  State: 
special  tax  districts  have  multiplied, 
many  rural  libraries  have  been  es- 
tablished in  the  districts  where  con- 
ditions were  most  unfavorable,  and 
the  standard  of  teaching  has  been 
raised. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  teach  with  such 
a  superintendent  as  we  have  in 
Moore.  And  then  we  have  a  teachers' 
paper  that  has  never,  in  my  opinion 
Ijeen  excelled  in  the  history  of  edu- 
cational activity. 

I  am  counting  the  months  in  anx- 
ious, restless  anticipation  of  the  time 
when  you  will  bring  the  Teachers' 
Home  Study  Course  to  me  in  North 
Carolina  Education. 

No  live,  up-to-date  teacher  can  af- 
ford to  be  without  your  paper. 

G.  0.  PHILLIPS. 

R.  F.  D.  1,  Bear  Creeli,  N.  C. 


NOTES  FROM  THE  ROXBORO 
SCHOOLS. 


"Not  a  Mark  Nor  Scratch  Upon  the 
Walls  or  the  Furniture  and  Not  a 
Window  Light  Broken  Dui'ing  the 
Session,"  Writes  Superintendent 
Bums. 

The  school  has  expended  this  year 
about  $22,000  in  buildings  and  fur- 
niture. The  main  school  building 
and  furniture  cost  about  $20,000, 
and  is  one  of  the  handsomest  and 
most  conveniently  arranged  build- 
ings in  the  State.  During  the  past 
session  325  white  children  and  23S 
colored  children  were  enrolled  in  the 
graded  schools.  Three  hundred  new 
single  patent  desks  were  used  in  the 
new  main  building.  Not  an  unneces- 
sary scratch  or  mark  can  be  found 
on  any  of  these  desks  after  a  year's 
service.  This  is  remarkable  and  is 
due  to  the  pride  of  the  children  and 
the  care  of  the  teachers.  Not  a  mark 
nor  scratch  has  been  made  on  the 
walls  nor  any  part    of    the    school 


building.      No    window     lights     were 
broken  during  the  session. 

The  negroes  have  kept  their  new 
building  exceedingly  well. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Cuningham,  '09,  of  Trin- 
ity has  been  elected  principal  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  H.  A.  Neal,  who  has  de- 
cided to  practice  law. 

We    hope    next    year    to    graduate 
some    pupils    from    our    high    school. 
Heretofore  we  have  had  no  pupils  to 
complete  the  entire  tenth  grade. 
R.  H.  BURNS, 
Superintendent. 


WOSIEN'S   CLUBS   IN  EDUCATION. 


.V  Condensed  Report  of  Dei»j»rtment 
of  Education  of  the  State  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs. 

.\mong  the  many  resolutions  and 
requests  of  the  last  hour  of  the  meet- 
ing the  State  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  there  was  a  resolution  that  a 
condensed  report  of  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  Education  be  printed. 

The  department  is  composed  of 
the  following:  Mrs.  F.  L.  Stevens, 
chairman,  Raleigh;  Mrs.  A.  P.  L, 
Dull,  Southern  Pines;  Mrs.  E.  F. 
Reid,  Lenoir;  Mrs.  C.  L.  Stevens, 
.Vew  Bern;  Mrs.  P.  C.  Abbott.  Char- 
lotte. The  Department  has  endeav- 
ored to  co-operate  with  leaders  in 
school  matters;  first,  in  securing  in- 
crease in  salaries  of  teachers,  par- 
ticularly women  teachers  of  the 
State;  second,  in  efforts  to  secure  a 
longer  school  term;  third,  the  secur- 
ing of  compulsory  school  legislation; 
fourth,  the  establishment  of  rural 
agriculture;  fifth,  in  bringing  about 
closer  union  of  homes  and  schools 
by  parents  and  teachers'  association 
of  high  schools.  It  has  been  the 
earnest  desire  of  the  committee  to 
bring  about  a  sentiment  in  favor  of 
women  upon  school  boards,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  while  the 
statutes  have  been  interpreted  as  not 
admitting  women  to  this  position,  in 
one  county  in  the  State  two  women 
are  already  holding  these  offices. 

The  General  Federation  of  Wo- 
men's Clubs  has  been  making  an  ef- 
fort to  endow  a  number  of  scholar- 
ships for  girls  which  will  offer  the 
same  educational  opportunities  to 
girls  as  the  Cecil  Rhodes  Scholar- 
ships are  doing  for  boys.  North  Caro- 
lina is  asked  to  contribute  one  hun- 
dred dollars  to  the  movement.  The 
sum  has  been  nearly  completed  and 
undoubtedly  will  be  raise!  by  Octo- 
ber, the  time  limit  for  raising  this 
fund.  A  beginning  was  made  this 
year  by  the  department  to  establish 
a  State  Normal  Loan  Fund,  to  be 
known  as  the  Federation  Loan  Fund. 
Eighty  dollars  was  raised  during  the 
year  and  this  will  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  worthy  young  woman  at 
once.  This  fund  will  be  added  to 
from  time  to  time. 

Very  interesting  work  is  being 
done  in  placing  scholarships  donated 


to  the  department  by  various  educa- 
tional institutions  of  the  State.  A.  & 
M.  College  has  presented  five  schol- 
arships, the  State  University  three. 
Trinity  College  two.  Wake  Forest 
College  one,  and  Washington  and 
Lee  (Virginia)  one.  Four  students 
apointed  by  the  department  haval 
been  using  A.  &  M.  scholarships  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  In  one  instance 
by  private  donations  this  gift  was 
supplemented  by  one  hundred  dol- 
lars a  year  as  long  as  the  student 
proved  worthy  of  the  Federation 
scholarship.  Undoubtedly  all  the 
scholarships  will  be  taken  promptly 
and  no  greater  work  can  be  under- 
taken by  the  women  of  the  State  than 
the  seeking  out  of  worthy  young  men 
and  women  for  these  positions. — Ra- 
leigh News  and  Observer,  May  2f!th. 


Big  Educational  Day  at  Cary  ,)uly  5. 

The  largest  educational  meeting 
ever  held  in  Wake  County  will  be  at 
Cary  on  Monday,  the  fifth  day  of 
July.  To  this  meeting  will  be  invited 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the 
county  who  is  interested  in  educa- 
tion. The  school  committeemen, 
teachers  and  members  of  the  Wo- 
men's Betterment  Association  are 
urged  to  be  present.  Cary  is  going 
to  fling  wide  its  gates  and  will  give 
a  bountiful  and  delicious  picnic  din- 
ner on  the  High  School  campus. 
There  will  be  music  by  the  brass  band 
from  Raleigh  and  by  the  Stephenson 
String  Band. 

Addresses  will  be  delivered  by  Mr. 
Josephus  Daniels,  Professor  Judd. 
and  others. 

Representatives  of  all  the  local 
Woman's  Betterment  Associations 
will  be  expected  to  make  brief  re- 
ports on  what  has  been  done  this 
year.  A  conference  will  be  conduct- 
ed by  the  County  Superintendent 
with  the  committeemen,  teachers 
and  betterment  women  on  "Ways  and 
Means  of  Improving  the  Wake  Coun- 
ty Schools."  All  will  be  expected  to 
join  in  the  discussion,  and  sugges- 
tions from  all  will  be  gladly  received. 
The  schools  can  be  no  better  than  the 
people  want,  and  the  deeper  interest 
the  people  have  in  the  schools,  the 
better  the  schols  will  be. 

Special  trains  will  carry  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  program  will  start  at 
11  o'clock  immediately  after  the  ar- 
rival of  the  trains. 

The  County  Sui)erintendent  states 
that  this  educational  conference  will 
be  made  an  annual  affair,  and  that 
it  will  meet  with  the  various  places 
in  the  county  wishing  to  entertain  the 
conference. 

Send  $1  for  The  County  Examiner, 
the  best  Normal  Question  Book  pub- 
lished. Include  Key  to  Harvey's 
Grammar  and  Stocks  and  Bonds 
Made  Easy.  All  three  for  only  f  1.50. 
Teachers'  Supply  Co.,  Grayson,  Ky. 
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NEWS    AND    CO>£MEXTS    ABOUT 
BOOKS. 


Hicks'  Clianipion  Spelling  Book. 

(Continued   from  Page  2i.) 

pronunciation,  syllabication,  deriva- 
tion, phonetic  properties,  oral  and 
written  spelling,  and  meaning  of 
these  are  all  to  be  made  clear  to  the 
pupils,  who  are  to  use  the  words  in 
intelligent  sentences  made  by  them- 
selves. The  subordinate  words  are 
arranged  in  helpful  groupings.  Sys- 
tematic reviews,  and  frequent  oral 
and  written  spelling  contests,  are 
provided  for  throughout.  Supple- 
mentary lessons  teach  such  helpful 
subjects  as  abbreviations,  prefixes, 
suffixes,  and  word  building.  The 
work  is  laid  out  in  such  detail  that 
no  wide-awake  teacher  should  have 
the  least  difficulty  in  securing  satis- 
factory results  from  the  use  of  this 
spelling  book. 


Report  of  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion for  1908.  Volume  1.  Published 
by  the  Interior  Department. 

Commissioner  Brown  deserves  the 
thanks  of  the  school  men  of  the 
whole  country  for  bringing  these  re- 
parts  out  on  time.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  department  they 
are  not  delayed  a  year  or  more.  This 
volume  contains  much  of  vital  inter- 
est to  all  school  men  who  are  study- 
ing educational  questions.  It  treats 
of  current  topics:  Recent  educational 
legislation,  education  in  Porto  Rico, 
the  Philippines,  higher  education  in 
Spanish-American  countries,  educa- 
tion in  Great  Britain.  France  and 
Central  Europe.  current  foreign 
topics,  and  foreign  universities.  These 
reports  can  be  had  for  the  asking, 
and  all  progressive  school  men  should 
ask  for  them. 


Coe's  School  Readers.  By  Fanny 
E.  Coe,  Teacher  of  English  in  the 
Boston  Normal  School.  Cloth,  12m. 
with  illustrations.  American  Book 
Company,  Xew  York.  Cincinnati,  and 
Chicago. 

Third  Grade  Reader.  2S4  pages. 
Price.   40  cents. 

Fourth  Grade  Reader.  StiO  pages. 
Price.  50  cents. 

These  books  offer  much  new.  fresh 
and  interesting  material,  including 
stories  of  adventure,  of  humor,  of 
child  life,  of  animal  life,  of  chivalry, 
etc.  They  will  appeal  to  the  teacher 
as  well  as  to  the  pupil.  The  selec- 
tions are  of  literary  value,  the  teach- 
ing sound  and  wholesome,  with  ideals 
high  and  yet  compelling.     The  books 

TEACHERS 

K  you  want  a  wtnl  srhuni.  entertainment 
books,  report  cards,  blaclvljoard.s.  write  for 
Agencv  Ifaflet,  f-ntertaimneiit  or  sttpply  cat- 
alooi  free,  at  once. 

TEACHERS'     CO-OPERATIVE    CO., 
Nashville,   Tenn. 


are  carefully  graded,  and  the  prin- 
ciple of  correlation  is  kept  in  view 
by  such  an  arrangement  of  the  se- 
lections as  secures  the  greatest  pos- 
sible unity  of  impression.  The  illus- 
trations are  numerous  and  most  at- 
tractive. The  books  are  admirably 
suited  for  supplementary  use  in  con- 
nection with  any  standard  series  of 
readers. 


Dictation  Day  by  Day,  a  Modern 
Speller.  By  Kate  Van  Wagenen, 
Principal  of  Public  School  No.  2, 
Borough  of  the  Bronx,  New  York 
City.  A  series  of  Four  Books.  The 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York. 

These  pleasant  little  books  from  a 
new  series  of  spelling  exercises  for 
the  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth 
elementary  grades.  The  author.  Miss 
Kate  Van  Wagenen,  who  is  one  of 
the  leading  principals  of  New  York 
City,  embodies  in  this  series  the  mod- 
ern method  of  teaching  spelling  by 
dictation,  in  accordance  with  a  plan 
which  has  been  a  very  successful 
operation  in  her  own  school  during 
the  past  seven  years.  The  author 
aptly  says;  "When  we  write  we  write 
in  sentences,  and  there  seems  abso- 
lutely no  need  of  writing  words  in 
columns.  It  is  an  unnatural  arrange- 
ment, and  does  not  give  sufficient 
practice  in  the  spelling  of  simple 
words  such  as  'which,'  'those,'  'does,' 
etc.  It  would  be  as  sensible  to  teach 
children  to  read  columns  of  words 
daily  and  only  use  readers  once  a 
week  as  it  is  to  teach  them  to  spell 
lists  of  words  daily,  and  conduct  dic- 
tation exercises  once  a  week."  By 
the  daily  plan  of  dictation,  children 
not  only  learn  to  spell,  but  they 
learn  many  other  points  uncon- 
sciously, namely: 

(1)  Proper  use  of  punctuation 
marks. 

(2)  Proper  use  of  capital  letters. 

(3)  Proper  spelling  of  small  words, 
such  as  "which,"  "does,",  "whose," 
etc. 

The  plan  is  a  wonderful  aid  in 
composition  work.  Attention  is  call- 
ed to  Model  Lessons,  which  are  mod- 
els, and  adapted  to  the  abilities  of 
the  pupils  in  those  grades;  in  fact, 
the  grading  of  the  material  through- 
out is  one  of  the  strong  features. 


\  Educational.. 


Exchange. 


#  WW  VWWWV*'W»A  WWWW  \ 

t  Schools  wanting  Teachers  and  Teach- 

J  ers  wanting  Schools  should   use  this  J 

5  column  and   get  in  touch  with  each  \ 

\  other.    Price  50c  (or  first  40  words;  one  J 

^  cent  each  for  additional  words,   each  J 

\  Initial  and  number  to  be  counted  as  a  J 

\  word.    Send  money  with  copy.  J 

CVW^V<»^V%WV%VW%WWWV«1» 


Where  to  Find  a  Good  Teacher 


I'nsition  as  teacher,  principal,  or  suptrin- 
tendent  wanted  at  salary  not  below  875.  Would 
like  an  8  or  10  months  school.  Normal  and 
bursiness  training  and  can  lead  school  in 
singing.  Have  much  experience  In  graded, 
academic  and  high  school  work,  and  could 
also  serve  as  county  superintendent.  Good 
references.  D.  R.  Mclver.  Jonesboro.  X.  C, 
K.  F.  D.  Xn.  2. 

Young  lady  desires  a  position  In  good  school 
next  year  to  teach  music  and  Primary  grade. 
Graduate  of  Southern  Presbyterian  College 
and  Conservatory  of  Music,  Red  Springs,  X. 
C.  Six  years*  experience,  .\drtress  "Miss  D," 
care  of  North  C.\koi.in.4  Education,  Ral- 
eigh, N.  C. 

I  desire  a  posit  Ion  as  teacher  in  a  high  school 
In  Western  North  Carolina.  Have  taught 
three  years  in  high  schools.  Like  any  work 
above  third  grade.  Have  good  certificate. 
Trained  at  State  Normal  College.  Have  good 
olTers  here,  but  prefer  a  western  county.  Ad- 
dress Miss  T.  care  of  North  CAROLiN.i  Edu- 
cation, Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Joint  prlncipaiship  wanted.  Two  women  ol 
several  years  experience,  educated  in  two 
leading  colleges,  desire  joint  prlncipaiship  in 
small  town  in  Middle  or  Western  North  Caro- 
lina. South  Carolina,  or  Virginia.  Address 
M.  Carthage.  N.  C. 

A  lady  teacher,  twenty-four  years  of  age. 
graduate  from  StatesviUe  Female  College, 
three  years'  experience  in  teaching  in  the 
Country  Public  schools,  wishes  a  position  in 
City  Public  Schools.  Intermediate  work  pre- 
ferred. Salary  not  under  840.  "L.  J.,"  North 
Carolina  Education,  Raleigh.  N.  C. 

A  lady  teacher  with  ten  years'  experience 
and  holding  a  first  grade  certificate  wishes  to 
secure  work.  Would  prefer  work  from  fourth 
to  seventh  grades.  Attended  College  at  Greens- 
boro Normal.  Address  W.  H.,  care  of  North 
Carolina  Education.  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

First  grade  teacher  desires  better  position. 
Training  received  in  a  Normal  College  in  W. 
\'a..,  and  Gr»  ensboro  Normal  College.  Four 
years'  experience  as  first  grade  teacher.  I 
seek  this  again,  or  second  grade.  Prefer  first. 
Miss  L.  W.,  care  of  North  Carolina  Educa- 
tion, Raleigh,  N.  C. 

.\  woman— a  "  Mac  "—educated  in  co-ed 
school  of  high  repute,  10  years"  experience  in" 
first  seven  grades,  would  teach  small  class  in 
Art  or  Elocution,  or  both  In  connection  with 
light  grade  work.  I>ecllned  present  position 
for  fourth  year  because  two  grades  ilOO  chil- 
dren) Is  beyond  her  physical  strength.  Good 
references.    Address  box  267.  Carthage,  N.  (^^ 


THE    SCIENCE    OF    ACCOUNTS 


Single  and   Double  Entry  Bookkeeping 

A  Text  Rook  for  Public  Schools 

MADE  CLEAR  AND  SIMPLE 


The  Graded  School  Edition 

65  pages.     26  lessons.     Cloth.      Price  65  cents 
Win  be  ready  lor  delivery  .Vugust  1st 


The  High  School  Edition 

130  pages.    25  lessons  and  Supplement 

Cloth  bound.    Price  81.    Sent  prepaid 

This  edition  will  be  ready  September  1st 


A  32  page  Booklet  containing-  10  Sample  Liessons  will  be  sent  Free  to  any 
subscriber  to  NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION  who  applies  for  it. 

Address       GEORGE  ALLEN,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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Two  Strong  Pointg  of  the  New  School 
Law. 

The  two  most  important  features 
pephaps  of  the  amended  school  law 
are  the  arrangement  for  better  su- 
pervision of  County  Institutes,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  principle 
that  the  counties  must  help  them- 
selves by  special  taxation  before  they 
can  ask  for  any  part  of  the  second 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  assist 
them  in  giving  a  four-months'  term  of 
public  schools  to  all  the  districts  in 
the  county.  Besides,  it  carries  with 
it  a  protective  feature  for  the  rural 
schools  against  discrimination  In 
will  take  out  more  than  forty  coun- 
ties of  the  State  from  the  public 
school  pauper  list,  and  make  them  to 
an  extent,  at  least,  Belf-sustaining. — 
The  Rutherfordton  Sun. 


One  of  the  Best  of  Its  Kind. 

The  January  number  of  "North 
Carolina  Education"  is  before  us.  It 
looks  good,  and  on  examining  its 
pages  we  find  them  filled  with  first- 
class  matter,  interesting  not  only  to 
teachers,  but  to  all  other  intelligent 
people.  We  regard  this  periodical  as 
one  of  the  best  of  its  kind,  and  if  it 
should  not  receive  a  ready  support, 
it  would  be  a  reflection  on  our  State. 
Prof.  E.  C.  Brooks,  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, is  editor,  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Mar- 
shall, of  Raleigh,  the  publisher. — 
Raleigh  Christian  Advocate. 


Tally. 

"What  are  those  notches  in  your 
gun?"  asked  the  flirt,  who  was  Tis- 
iting  the  ranch. 

"They  represent  men,"  replied  Cac- 
tus Sim,  "who  thought  they  wux 
smarter  than  I  wuz." 

"A  good  idea!  I'll  have  to  notch 
my  parasol  handle." — LouisTille 
Courier- Journal. 


Not  Explicit. 

"Remember,"  wrote  the  instructor 
o?  the  correspondence  school  of  jour- 
nalism, "to  write  only  on  one  side  of 
the  paper." 

And  by  return  mail  came  the  fol- 
lowing Inquiry  from  the  new  pupil: 

"Which  side  shall  I  write  on?" — 
Chicago  Daily  News. 


Do  you  want  a  better  position  for 
better  pay?  If  you  are  available  for 
a  better  position  let  schools  and 
school  officers  know  it  by  putting  a 
half-inch  advertisement  in  North 
Carolina  Education.  It  will  cost  only 
fifty  cents  an  insertion.  Forty  words 
or  less  will  tell  the  story.  Send  cash 
with  copy.  And  send  by  the  2  0th  of 
August  if  you  wish  your  advertise- 
ment to  appear  in  the  September 
number. 

Do  not  wait  until  after  the  exami- 
nation. Order  The  County  Exam- 
iner now.  New  edition,  only  $1.00. 
Teachers'  Supply  Co.,  Grayson,  ky. 


Do  you  need  a  teacher,  Mr.  Super- 
intendent? Let  the  teachers  know  it 
by  putting  an  advertisement  in  Nortli 
Carolina  Education.  Half  an  inch 
for  50  cents  an  insertion  is  the  min- 
imum, and  forty  woi<ds  or  less  will 
tell  the  story.  Send  cash  with  copy. 
And  be  sure  to  send  by  the  2  0th  of 
August  if  you  wish  your  advertise- 
ment to  appear  in  the  September 
number. 


Charlotte  now  has  seven  years  of 
grammar  school  and  four  of  high 
school  work. 


The  Senior  Class  of  seven  at  the 
Charlotte  High  School,  May  14th, 
wsa  the  first  class  to  graduate  there 
since  the  course  was  raised  one  year. 


"Philadelphia  teachers  may  retire 
on  half  pay  after  thirty  years'  ser- 
vice," says  an  exchange.  They  don't 
have  to  retire  down  this  way  to  get 
half   pay. — Wilmington,   N.   C,   Star. 

TEACHERS'   BUSINESS   COURSE! 

BY   IVIAII-! 

C'ertificates  given  for  courses  satisfactorily 
completed  by  mail.  Save  time  and  money  by 
beginning  your  course  at  home  riaht  jiow. 
Others  are  succeding  &t/ »ioif,  why  not  you? 
For  information,  address 

SUFFOLK  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,     -      -     Suffolk,  Va. 


Only  School  Desk 

Made  in  the  South 


Guaranteed  for  15  Years 


J6 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  AND 
CATALOGUE. 


Standard  School  Desk  Mfg.  Company 

COLUMBUS,  GEORGIA. 


SOUTHERN 
TEACHERS' 

AGENCY, 
Columbia,     .     .     S.  C. 


Wanted  North  Carolina  Teachers 

For  good  schools  throughout  the  SOUTH. 
Ours  the  largest  general  Southern 
Agency.  Thousands  of  vacancies  rang- 
ing from  $40  to  $300  monthly.  See  our 
booklet,  A  PLAN.      W.  H.  JONES,  Mgr. 


TEACHERS' 


1302  AUDITORIUM   BUILDING,   CHICAGO 


SHERIDAN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Greenwood,  S.  C. 
Eighteenth    Year    Under    Same    Management 


Endorsed  and  patronized  by  leading  Southern  educators  and  institu- 
tions. IJHas  always  been  very  successful  in  its  work  in  North  Carolina 
schools  and  for  North  Carolina  teachers.  HWe  specially  wish  to  increase 
our  wo'k  in  North  Carolina,  and  offer  a  special  North  Carolina  service. 
IJOiir  New  Manual,  our  new  booklet — Some  of  our  patrons,  and  our  Weekly 
Bulletin  of  Vacancies  free;  send  for  them. 
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SPECIAL  SUMMER  OFFER 


■   it\lNG>  PUSrNf  5S  CotlEGI 


Write  us  at  once  for  information 
about  the  REDUCED  SUMMER 
RATES.  You  can  savi-  from  $9  to 
$15  on  a  scholarsliii).  Enter  the 
LEADING  BUSINESS  COLLEGE  OP 
THE  SOUTH  in  June  and  you  will 
be  ready  for  one  of  the  good  posi- 
tions we  shall  have  this  fall.  Large, 
airy,  well  ventilated,  splendidly 
equipped  rooms.     Electric  Fans. 


Piedmont  Building,  S.  Tryon  St.,   Charlotte, 

N.  C,  in  which  King's  Business 

College  is  located. 


I'aycttevllle  and  Davie  Streets, 
Halelgh,  .N.  C. 


KING'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

fALEIGH,  N.  C.  iN(ORidHATED  CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 


ELON  COLLEGE 

I  Co-Educational.  • 

Forty  per  cent  of  Elon's  living  graduates 
are  now  succes^ully  engaged  In  Teaching 
In  the  ScbooU  and  Colleses  of  this  and 
other  States.  Diploma  from  Elon  admits 
to  the  Graduate  Departments  In  the  lead- 
ing universities. 

In  addition  to  the  Regular  Literary 
Courtet  in  the  Colleere,  leading  to  the  A. 
B..  Ph.  B.,  and  M.  A.  degrees,  the  following 
departments  are  maintained: 

PRtPARATORY  DEPARTMENT.— A  two  years' 
course,  preparing  young  men  and 
young  women  for  the  Freshman  Class 
of  Elon  or  elsewhere. 

MUSIC  DEPARTMENT.— Piano.  \'olce.  Pipe 
Organ,  Violin.  Band  Instruments. 

EXPRESSION  DEPARTMENT.— Elocution  and 
Physical  '  ulture. 

ART  DEPARTMENT-  Oil  Painting.  Water 
Colors,  Pastel.  Crayon,  China  Painting. 
Public  School  Drawing.  Mechanical 
Drawing,  Etc, 

Good  Equii)tnrnt  ami  Modern  Conven- 
iences. 

All  buildings  heated  by  steam,  lighted 
by  electricity,  furnished  with  water  and 
baths.     Ejrpftisfs  Moderatf. 

Write  for  catalogue  showing  work  and 
terms  in  detail. 

l-^all  Term  Opens  Septfinbrr  1st. 

President  E.  L.  MOFFITT, 

Elon  Collese.  N.  C. 


BEFORE  DECIDING 

Where  To   Attend    School 

clfaVroi  Valparaiso  University  ^S"' 

(accredited) 

One  of  the  Eargest  Universities  and  Train- 
ing Schools  in  the  United  States. 

as  Departniernts      ExceUent  EfjuipmetttH 

176  Instructors      School  the  Ent ire  Year 

Students  may  enter  at  any  time 
Expenses  less  than  at  any  other  place. 
<  atalogue  mailed  free.    Address 

H.  B.  BROWN.  President  or  0.  P.  KINSEY,  Vlce-Piesldent. 

X.iilh  Vear  opened  Sept.  8,  IHOH. 


free:! 

To  Teachers  and  .School  Committeemen  : 
Our  thirty-two  page  Educational  Pocket  Kal- 
endar  and  Memorandum  Note  I^.ook.  Send 
postal  card  request,  statlnc  location  of  school. 

The  Southern  Educational  Bureau 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


The  North  Carolina  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 


Fall  Term  Opens  September  2nd 


■^HE  need  of  vocational  education  is  growing  greater  each 
year.  Skilled  men,  who  are  able  to  unite  scientific  with 
practical  attainments,  are  in  demand  everywhere.  The  rail- 
roads, the  ship-building  companies,  the  machine  shops,  the 
bridge  companies,  the  factories,  the  chemical  laboratories,  the 
farm  ,  the  truck  and  fruit  growing  industries,  the  stock-growing 
ranges,  and  the  creameries  are  seeking  capable  men. 

The  A.  &  M.  College  is  training  these  men  and  they  are 
proving  their  capability.  If  you  are  interested  in  these  great 
industries,  write  for  a  catalog. 


D.  H.  HILL,  President, 


West  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


THE  MONARCH  VISIBLE  TYPEWRIT- 
ER is  made  with  nine  different  lengths  of 
carriages,  ranging  from  8  %  to  32  %  inches. 
Any  one  of  them  will  do  your  work  better 
and  more  easily,  and  for  a  longer  period  of 
time,  than  any  other  typewriter.  Ask  to 
see  it. 


The  Durham  Typewriter  Exchange, 

North  Carolina  State  Dealerst 

502,  503  Trust  Building. 


Durham,  N.  C. 
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100  Lessons  in  Agriculture  for  Teacliers 

What  to  Teach  and  How  to  Teach  It 

By  Aretas  W.  Nolan,  A.  B.,  Prof.  Horticulture  and  Forestry,  West  Virginia  University, 

Formerly  Supt.  of  Schools,  Lima,  Ind. 

Prepare  Yourself  to  Teach  Agriculture — Here  is  a  Pre-eminently  Live  and  Valuable 
Guide-Book    for   the   Teacher   who    Must   Teach    Agriculture    in    the    Public  Schools 

ONLY  6:;   CENTS,  POSTPAID 

This  is  the  very  book  needed  by  public  school  teachers  who  without  previous  foundation  training  must 
instruct  their  pupils  in  agriculture.  No  matter  what  text-book  on  this  subject  is  used  by  the  pupils  of  your 
school  this  stimulating  "100  LESSONS  IN  AGRICULTURE"  Is  intended  for  You,  the  teacher,  and  can 
be  used  along  with  any  other  text.  It  is  written  right  out  of  his  teaching  experience  by  a  teacher  who  knows 
his  fellor  teachers'  needs.  Gives  explicit  directions  toguide  teacher  and  pupil.  The  teacher  can  get  splen- 
did results  if  she — yes,  sir,  she — if  she  is  only  wide  awake  and  loves  "to  do  things." 

If  you  have  to  teach  agriculture  this  book  will  be  worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  you.  It  is  the  very  book 
you  need  to  make  you  a  proficient  and  enthusiastic  teacher  and  to  help  you  make  the  marks  on  examination 
that  will  win  the  first-grade  certificate.  But  you  need  not  depend  on  our  estimate;  just  see  what  others  have 
volunteered  to  say  of  the  work: 


"Eminently  iiractlcal"— "No  teacher  can  use  It  In  a  perfunctory 
manntr"— "A  fascinating  little  book  that  would  be  helpful  to  every 
rural  teacher"'— "Should  be  In  the  library  of  every  rural  school"— 
"Congratulate  you  on  Klvlng  teachers  your  helpfvil  book."  ^^ 

"Really  teachable"— "Aids  me  in  practical  teaching" — ''A  "sery 
helpful  manual  for  teachers  of  elementary  agriculture" — "Calcu- 
lated to  aid  the  rural  teacher" — "Do  not  see  how  any  improvement 
could  be  made." 


"After  two  months'  experience  In  teaching  It.  1  am  pleased  with 
theresults."— "Have  had  but  little  speciel  preparation  fur  teach- 
ing this  subject,  but  find  myself  and  class  deeply  Interested."- 
"Particularly  Impressed  by  its  suggestiveness  to  both  students 
and  teacher."— "Excellent.  Have  tried  it  and  find  It  to  be  C).  K.  in 
every  respect." — "A  clear,  definite  answer  to  the  teachers'  ques- 
tion. "What  shall  I  do  7" 


Send  65  cents  for  the  book  to-day  and  see  how  interesting  and  delightful  will  be  your  task  of  preparing 
for  examination  and  for  instructing  your  pupils.     The  book  will  come  to  you  quickly  by  postpaid  mail. 


The  Acme  Publishing  Company,    -    Morgantown,  W.  Va. 


MACMILLAN  BOOKS 


Elmerson  and  Bender's  Modern  English  Course 

By  Henry  P.  Emerson,  Superintendent  of  Education,  BufTalo, 
N.  Y.,  and  Ida  C.  Bender,  Supervisor  Primary  trades,  Buffa- 
lo, N.  Y. 

100,000  in  two  Southern  states  in  six  niontlis 

•:  "i  n  n 
Baker  &  Carpenter's  Language  Readers 


First  Year        .25 
Fourth  Year    .40 


Second  Year    .:10 
Filth  Year.        .-15 


^    1    1    1 


Third  Year    .40 
Sixth  Year.    .60 


Smith's  New  Intermediate  Copy  Books 

Nos.  I-VI.     Per  dozen,  tiOc. 


Hopkins  and  Underwood's  New  Arithmetics 

By  John  W.  Hopkins,  Superintendent  of  the  i  laiveston  Public 
.Schools;  and  1>.  H.  I'nderwood.  Teacher  of  Mathematics.  Hall 
High  School.  Galveston,  Texas. 

First  Book.        12rao.         Cloth.       ix-J  256  pages.         30  cents  net. 

Advance  Book.    l'2mo.    Cloth.        x  f  350  pages.         &0  cents  net. 

Mental  Arithmetic.    12mo.    Cloth,  lx+195  pages.     25  cents  net. 

PROBLEMS— NOT  PUZZLES 


Blaisdell's  Child  Life  Readers 


Primer 
Third  Reader 


.■2o 
.36 


First  Reader      .26 
Fourth  Header  .40 


Second  lieader      .35 
Fifth  Reader         .15 


U    H    H    1 
Smith's  Intermediate  Spelling  Blanks 


Per  dozen.  .tW) 


Dutton  and  Snedden's  The  Administration  of  Public  Education  in  the  United  States 

12mo.     Cloth.     603  pages.     $1  75 

Arnold's  Text-book  of  School  and  Class  Management 


12mo.     Cloth.     431  pages.     $1.25 


Over  lOO  OtKer  Books  for  TeacHers 


W.  S.  GOOCH 

N.  C.  Representative, 

University,  Va. 


TH 

Boston 


MACMILLAIM       COMPANY 


64-66  Fifth  Ave.,    New    York 

Chicago  -  ■  Atlanta 


San   Francisco 


^  waM 
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Superintendents  &  Teachers 

NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORY 

If  You  Have  Any 

Has  for  years  been  a  "  thorn  in  the 

Need  For  a 

flesh"  of  hundreds  of  loyal  North 
Carolina  teachers.     Anxious  to  teach 

Duplicating  Machine 

the  present  generation  the  glorious 
but  long   neglected   history   of   our 

There  is  Only  One 

State,    they  had  no   teachable   text 

Kind  of  Real  Merit 

books  on  the  subject. 

Hill's  Young  People's  History  Of 

The  Rotary  Neostyle 

North  Carolina 

Has  changed  the  situation  entirely.     Pub- 
lished in  September,  1907,  it  has  had  a  con- 

Send Jor  descriptive  pamphlet 

tinuously  enthusiastic  reception.     The 
third  large  edition  will  be   ofiE  the  press 
within  a  few  days. 

We  carry  this  time  of  the  year  a  large 

If  you  haven't  put  it  into  your  school 

stock  of  Speakers  and  Dialogues  and  Re- 

contract,  do   so  at  the   beginning  of  the 
new  term.     Price  85  cents. 

citations.     Send  for  list  of  them. 

ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  COMPANY 

On  sale  at  all  Depositories  or  by  mail 
from 

STONE  &  BARRINGER  COMPANY, 

RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA 

PUBLISHERS, 

CHARLOTTE, NORTH  CAROLINA 

_ 

The  North  Carolina 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  College 


CULTURE     ^    SCHOLARSHIP    ^^     SERVICE 


The  State's  College  for  Women,  centrally  located  amid  pleasant 
and  healthful  surroundings,  offers  exceptional  advantages  for 
liberal  culture  and  special  preparation  for  professional  service. 

Able  faculty  of  56  vigorous  workers;  ii30  students.  New  build- 
ings and  Improved  equipment  with  enlarged  facilities  for  comfort, 
convenience  and  safety.  Steam  heat,  fire  protection,  sanitary 
plumbing,  hot  and  cold  water;  gas  and  electric  lights,  model  laun- 
dry, local  and  long  distance  telephones.  (Central  dining  hall,  re- 
ception halls,  reading  rooms,  library,  music  rooms.  Infirmary  and 
literary  society  halls. 

Spacious  grounds,  woodland  park,  ample  provisions  for  tennis, 
basketball  and  other  forms  of  athletic  recreation. 

Health  a  prime  consideration.  College  Physician  and  Director 
of  Physical  Culture — both  women— graduates  of  leading  American 
educational  InatitutlonB. 


Degree  Courses 


F'our  regular  courses  of  Instruction,  including  work  in  En- 
glish and  History.  Mathematics,  Natural  Science,  Manual  Train- 
ing, Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  Industrial  Art.  Vocal  and 
Instrumental  Music.  Domestic  Science.  Physical  Culture,  and 
thorough  Instruction  In  the  Principles  and  History  of  Education 
and  in  the  Science  and  Art  ol  Teaching.  Reasonable  latitude  for 
specialization  with  choice  of  courses  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy,  Bachelor  of  Science,  and 
Bachelor  of  Music. 


Normal  Department 

Regular  degree  courses.  Special  brief  courses.  Training 
school  o(  seven  grades  for  practice  and  observation  work. 

Music 

Newly  organized  courses  in  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music 
leading  to  degree. 

Commercial  Department 

Thorough  and  practical  Instruction  In  Shorthand,  Typewriting 
and  Bookkeeping. 

Manual  Training 

Best  equipped  department  In  the  South.  Elective  courses 
open  to  regular  students  for  those  who  wish  to  become  teachers  ol 

Manual  Arts. 

Domestic  Science 

Practical  Instruction  In  the  arts  pertaining  to  the  home  and 
family— cooking,  sewing,  cutting  and  fitting,  care  of  sick,  sanita- 
tion and  household  economics.  ,    .      ^      o.-nAn 

Kxpenses  moderate.  Total  for  tuition  paying  students,  gliO.OO 
a  year  lor  tree  tuition  students,  $125.00  a  year. 

Fall  Term  Begins  September  15,  1909. 


FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  OTHER  IIVFOEMATION,  ADDRESS 

J,  I.  FOVST,    "    President,    -     Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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TRINITY  COLLEGE 

FIVE  DEPARTMENTS 

Collegiate,  Graduate.  Engineering,  Law  and  Education 


EQUIPMENTS 
Seventeen  Buildings;  large  Library  facilities; 
well  equipped  Laboratories  in  all  departments 
of  Science;  Gymnasium  with  best  apparatus. 
Expenses  Moderate. 

AID  TO  WORTHY  STUDENTS 

Trinity  College  makes  special  effort  to 
aid  worthy  students  of  small  means  to  secure 
an  education.  During  the  past  year  47  stu- 
dents vjere  assisted  from  the  loan  fund;  118  re- 
ceived scholarships;  12  received  science  schol- 


arships. This  does  not  include  the  number 
receiving  tuition  as  ministerial  students  or 
sons  of  ministers. 

LOCATION 

Trinity  College  Park  is  located  on  the 
west  side  of  the  city  of  Durham  and  consists 
of  seventy-three  and  one-half  acres  of  land. 
The  Park  is  under  the  municipal  government 
of  the  city.  It  has  been  laid  out  in  drives  and 
walks  and  otherwise  improved.  There  is  a 
half  mile  of  graded  Athletic  Track  and  large 
space  is  devoted  to  outdoor  athletics. 


FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  FURTHER  INFORMATION,   ADDRESS 

%   D.  W.  NEWSOM,      -       Registrar,       -      Durham,  N.  C. 


1789 


1909 


T^  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

HEAD  OF  THE  STATE'S  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 

DEPARTMENTS.— Collegiate,  Graduate,  Medicine,  Law,  Engineering.  Pharmacy.    Several  Courses  in  the  Collegiate 

Department  Leading  to  the  Degree  of  A.  B. 


EQXJIPMENT  OF  THE  UMVERSITir 

The  University  has  a  campus  ot  48  acres  with  19  buildings,  ex- 
clusive of  residences  and  small  buildings.  Among  the  newer 
buildings  are  the  liynura  <  iymnaslura,  the  Chemical  Laboratory, 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Hulldlng,  the  Library,  and  the  Infirm.ary.  The  to- 
tal value  ol  buildings  and  equipment  exceeds SvSOO.OOU.  The  Univer- 
sity has  an  annual  Income  of  .Si;j5,000.  the  laculty  numbers  80  teach- 
ers, the  number  of  students  enrolled  last  year  was  731. 

THE  NEW  LIBRARY 

A  handsome,  well-designed  building  has  been  provided  tor  the 
Library.  The  cost  when  complete  will  be  about  ?70,000.  It  is  In 
charge  of  a  librarian,  an  assistant,  and  four  student  assistants. 
The  Library  contains  about  50.000  books  and  there  is  excellent  op- 
portunity for  the  work  of  the  general  body  of  students  and  for  re- 
search and  investigation  on  the  part  of  advanced  workers. 

GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

This  offers  special  advanced  instruction  above  the  Collegiate 
Department.  It  oflers  56  courses.  Graduates  of  other  colleges  are 
admitted  without  charge  for  tuition. 


SCHOOL  OF  APPLIED  SCIENCES 

Thorough  courses  In  Chemical,  Electrical.  Civil  and  Mining 
Engineering.    Ciraduates  easily  secure  good  positions. 

LAW  SCHOOL 

Beginning  with  the  session  1907-1908.  the  Law  School  will  have 
a  special  building.  The  work  of  the  school  will  be  in  charge  of 
three  professors  ;  James  C.  MacRae,  Dean  ;  Prof.  L.  P.  McGehee  and 
Prof.  Thomas  Kuffln.  The  course  Is  thorough  and  of  high  grade. 
The  Law  Library  is  specially  endowed  and  will  prove  a  most  use- 
ful adjunct  to  the  instruction  given. 

MEDICAL  SCHOOL 

There  are  two  departments ;  two  years  at  Chapel  Hill  and  two 
years  at  Raleigh.  These  departments  are  well  equipped,  having  In 
all  23  instructors. 

PHARMACY  SCHOOL 

This  school  has  been  very  satisfactory  since  its  establishment 
and  stands  high  among  Southern  schools  of  Pharmacy.  Its  gradu- 
ates are  in  great  demand.  Regular  two  years'  course  leads  to  the 
degree  of  Ph.  G. 


The  Fall  Term  Begins  September  9,  1908.    Address 

FRANCIS  P.  VENABLE,     President,     Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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What  North  Carolinians  Think 


ABOUT 


Peele's    Civil    Governraent    of  North   Carolina 

and  the  United  States 


It  is.  Indeed,  and  excellent  book— the  best  T  have  read  on  that  sub- 
ject. We  shall  adopt  It  in  our  school,  and  I  am  sure  that  It  will 
have  a  wide  circulation  In  this  State.— N.  F.  Roberts.  Shaw 
rnlverslty,  Raleigh.  N.  C. 

I  am  well  pleased  with  the  text-book  on  Civil  Government.  It  Is 
an  admirable  text  and  the  mechanical  work  is  excellent.  I  pre- 
dict for  !t  a  wide  sale  In  our  State  and  I  shall  take  steps  to  have  It 
placed  in  our  schools  at  an  early  day,  just  as  soun  as  arrangements 
can  be  made  for  this  purpose.  1  am  very  much  gratified  to  see 
your  house  getting  out  so  many  good  text-books,  and  also  glad  to 
knuw  that  they  are  being  adopted  so  extensively. — C.  C,  Wrigbt. 
Superintendent  \S'llkes  County  Schools.  Hunting  Creek,  N.  C. 

The  book  seems  well  adapted  to  our  use.— R,  L.  Moore.  President 
Mars  Hill  College,  N.  C. 

It  is  the  work  of  a  careful  and  discriminating  scholar  who  has 
prepared  (or  our  young  citizens  an  invaluable  key  to  the  compli- 
catfd  political  str\icture  under  which  we  live.— Hon.  Hannis 
Tayi.ok.  Spanish  Treaty  Claims  Commission.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Peele's  Civil  <  lov-  rnment  Is  the  best  work  on  the  subject  I  ever 
examined;  it  Is  so  teacnable  that  It  can  be  used  in  the  sixth  and 
se\enth  grades  of  our  public  schools,  to  good  advantage.— J.  P. 
Johnson.  Superintendent  of  Schools.  J'hathana  County.  N.  C. 

The  arrangement  and  style  of  the  subject-matter  is  all  that  could 
be  desired.    I  am  sure  that  It  wlil  b«  a  most  useful   book  in  the 


public  and  private  schools.— .Ivdok  H.  G.  Connor,  SupremeCourt, 
Raleigh,  N.  C, 

It  seems  to  me  that  your  work  has  not  only  been  done  with  thor- 
oughness, but  with  an  Intelligent  appreciation  of  what  was  re- 
quired to  accomplish  the  purpose  you  had  in  view.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  use  in  schools  and  colleges  and  should  be  read  by  every 
one  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  clear  conception  of  the  principles  and 
procedure  of  our  respective  governments.  1  assure  you  that  your 
labors  have  n()t  been  in  vain  and  that  your  book  Is  a  most  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  law. — P.  D.  Walker,  As- 
sociate .Justice  Supreme  Court.  Kaleigh,  X.  C. 

I  have  examined  Mr.  W.  J.  Peele's  book  on  the  Civil  Government 
of  North  Carolina  and  the  United  States  and  find  it  excellent.  Its 
historical  sketch  is  clear  and  IntereNting.  its  definitions  ac  urate. 
Its  explanations  full  without  verbosity,  its  arrangement  natuKiI 
and  philosophical.  It  brings  out  admirably  the  C(unposito  naiurw 
of  our  government.  It  shows  what  some  of  our  people  seem  not  to 
realize,  that  the  United  States  Uuurts  are  our  courts,  the  I'nited 
States  President  Is  our  executive,  the  United  States  Congress  our 
legislature.  We  cannot  be  citizens  of  North  Carolina  unless  we  are 
loyal  citizens  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Peele  has  shOAn  the 
meaning  of  the  State  and  National  Constitutions  by  giving  the 
latest  constructions  by  the  courts  —Kemp  P.  Battle,  Ex-PresidenI 
University  ol  North  Carolina;  Professor  of  History  University  of 
North  Carolina.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


B.    F.   JOHNSON    RUBLISHING    CO, 

RICHMOND  DALLAS 


ATLANTA 


STANDARD   TEXT   BOOKS 


Thompson's  History  of  the  United  States 

A  book  of  exceptional  accuracy  and  literary  charm. 
Ad<jpted  for  use  In  South  Carolina  and  Alabama. 

Hyde's  Two-Book  Course  in  English 

The  Hyde  series  has  been  successful  In  twenty-nine  state 
cfintests.  It  has  won  a  state  contract  every  year  for  the  last 
ten  years,  and  in  many  years  more  than  one. 

Benson  &  Glenn's  Speller  and  Definer 

A  j.ractlcal  aid  to  vocabulary  building  and  the  mastery  of 
spelling. 

Walsh's  New  Arithmetics 

f'U-ar  explanations,  modern  methods,  and  practical  problems. 
This  series  satisfactorily  meets  the  needs  of  progressive 
schools. 

McCorkle's  Old  Time  Stories  of  the  Old  North  State 

stories  ot  North  Carolina  history  attractively  told  and 
bcautUully  Illustrated.    Cloth.    178  pages.    3-5  cents. 


Wells's  First  Course  in  Algebra 


.\  one-year  course,  with  abundant  well-graded  problems,  and 
clear-cut  proofs.  The  work  In  graphs  Is  Illustrated  In  colored 
diagrams.    Half  leather;  flexible.    Price.  $1.00. 


Wells's  New  Geometry 


.\  book  that  trains  for  power.  Original  work  accompanies 
the  demonstriitlon  from  the  beginning.  Pocket  editions. 
Plane,  'o  cents.    Plane  and  Solid,  SI. 25. 


Newell's  Descriptive  Chemistry 


Part  I.— Descriptive  and  theoretical.  SI. 00.    Part  II.— 158  ex- 
periments, 40  cents.    Parts  I  and  II  bound  together,  81.20. 


Fisher  &  Patterson's  Physics 


.Simple  exiieriments  with  inexpensive  apparatus  and  a  clear 
and  adequate  treatment  ot  fundamental  principles  and  laws. 
190  pages.    60  cents. 


Woolley's  Handbook  of  Compositiou 


A  unique  book,  including  a  compendium  ol  rules,  with  Illus- 
trative examples,  and  exercises  lor  practice.  2(iO  pages.  70 
cents. 


Correspondence  Invited 

D.  C.  HEATH  &  COMPANY,  PUBUSHERS, 


Boston 


New  York 


Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL     PRESS     ASSOCIA- 
TION OP  AMERICA. 

President — John  MacDonald,  To- 
peka,   Kan. 

Vice-President  —  Henry  G.  Wil- 
liams, Athens,  Ohio. 

Secretary — J.  W.  Walker,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Treasurer — S.  Y.  GlUan,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Executive  Committee — Howard  A. 
Gass,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  and  Geo. 
L.  Towne,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

MEMBERS. 
American  Education,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

American  Journal  of  Education, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

American  Primary  Teacher,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

American  School  Board  Journal, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Arkansas  School  Journal,  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 

Association  Review,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Canadian  Teacher,  Toronto,  Can. 

Colorado  School  Journal,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Educator  -  Journal,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Florida  School  Exponent,  Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 

Journal  of  Education,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Kindergarten  -  Primary  Magazine, 
New  York  City. 

Louisiana  School  Review,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

Moderator-Topics.  Lansing,  Mich. 

Missouri  School  Journal,  Jefferson 
City,  Mo. 

Midland  Schools,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Mississippi  School  Journal,  Jack- 
son, Miss. 

Nebraska  Teacher,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Ohio  Teacher,  Athens,  Ohio. 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

Popular  Educator.  Boston,  Mass. 

Primary  Education,   Boston,   Mass. 

Rocky  Mountain  Educator. 

School  and  Home  Education, 
Bloomington,  111. 

School  Bulletin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

School  Education,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

School  Journal,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

School  News,  Taylorsvllle,  111. 

School  Science  and  Mathematics, 
Chicago. 

Southern  School  Journal,  Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

Texas  School  Journal,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Texas  School  Magazine,  Dallas, 
Tex. 

Western  School  Journal,  Topeka, 
Kans. 

Western  Teacher,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education, 
Madison,  Wis. 


'  The  Best  New  Books  for  Teachers 

MODERN  METHODS  FOR  TEACHERS 

A  Twentieth-Century  Hand-book  for  American  Teachers,  Normal  Schools,   and  Teach- 
ers' Heading  Circles 
By  Charles  C.  Beyer,  Ph.  D.,  Keystone  State  Normil  School.  Kutztown,  Pa. 

This  comprehensive  and  up-to-date  book   is   in  three  parts— Principles  of  Teaching. 
Methods  of  Culture  and  Methods  of  Instruction— and  it  will  prove  most  helplul  to   the 
teacher.    A  list  of  Kelerence  books  for  Collateral  Heading  Is  appended. 
12M0.    345    PAGES.     CLOTH.  81.50. 

THE  STUDY  OF  NATURE 

By  Samuel  Christian  Schmucker.  A.  M.,  Ph  D.  of  \V.  Chester  (Pa. I  State  Normal  School. 
The  author,  with  rare  Insitrht  and  skill,  has  here  civen  to  teachers  in  orderly  array  such 
typical  exercises  and  such  appreciative  interpretation  of  the  things  In  our 
common  environment  as  to  make  delightful  the  in- 
terpreting of  nature  to  a  child. 
JUustratfd  in  Oolor  and  Line.     12>iio,     Gloth.  $l.ii,'t. 


Enilarssd  by  the  State  Board  >  f  Educatioi  and  Recommended  for  Use  in  the  Schocls 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  OLD  NORTH  STATE 

By  R.  D.  W.  Connor.  Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission 

A  Story  of  such  Treading  Kvcnts  and  (I'haracters.  as  come  within  the  Understanding  of 

Children,  that  have  Contributed  to  the  Making  of  Nortli  (  arolina. 

Ilhistratedt    ]2ttto.     Cloth,    35    cents    JV»t 

Lippincott's  Text  Books  Mean  the  Best 

CULLER'S  FIRST   DOOK  IN  PHYSICS 

A  simple,  practical  text-book  adapted  to  the  needs  and  the  comprehension  of  the  pupils 
of  the  grammar  grades.     Numerous  interesting  experiments  are  given. 


r  CLTjLER'S  text-book  OF  PHYSICS  J 

f  Written  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  pupils  in  High  Schools  and  Academies,  r 

f  The  volume  is  fully  up-to-date  in  every  respect,  and  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  au-  r 

r  thor's  long  and  successful  experience  in  teaching  the  subject.  r 

5  By  J.  A.  Culler.  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Miami  Unlvefsity.  Oxford,  Ohio  J 

#  Indispensable  to  Every  School  Library  > 

{  LIPPINCOTT'S  NEW  GAZETTEER  l 

S  Send  for  Large  Descriptive  Circular  S 

I  Publishers     J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT   COMPANY    Philadelphia  j 


RIVERSIDE    LITERATURE    SERIES 

Its  annual  circulation  is  now  over  1, 200,000. 

It  contains  more  copyrighted  material  than  any  other  literature  series  for  school  and 
college  use. 

It  contains  the  only  authorized  school  editions  of  Longfellow,  Whittier, 
Hawthorne,  Lowell,  Holmes,  Emerson,  and  other  American  authors. 

It  is  used  in  every  State,  Territory,  and  Dependency  of  the  United  States,  in  all  the  Provinces  of 
Canada,  and  in  many  foreign  countries. 

Prices:  25  cents,  linen,  or  15  cents,  paper,  for  each  of  1 60  vol- 
umes f   ^o  to  75  cents  for  eacli  of  40  volumes. 

Free  to  Teachers  :  -"^n  illustrated  catalogue  (50  pages),  with  complete  tables 
of  contents.    Over  50,000  copies  of  this  catalogue  are  annually  distributed  to  teachers- 

HOUGHTON    MIFFLIN   COMPANY 


Boston 


New  York 


Chicago 


NA/AIMTED 

6  young'  men  and  4  young  women  to  prepare  for  positions 

now  awaiting-  them.     Write  at  once  for  information, 
Soutl-iern     Commercial     Schools 

Wilmington.  Greensboro,  Winston  Salem,  North  Carolina 
No  Vacatioqt  ,  ,  ,  ,  Cot^r  Any  Tiros 


ESTABLISHED  1901. 

The  largest 

and  best  in  the 

CarolinaM  and 

South- Atlantice.  1 
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The  Ideal  Song  Book  For  Carolina  Schools 

ZJ  SONGS  OF  SEASONS  HZ 


By  MARY  BEST  JONES, 
Director  of  Music,  Hemenway  School,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 

Price,  25   cents 

CHIS  is  the  only  book  offering  at  such  an  exceedingly  low  price  this  unusually  fine  collection 
of  songs.  In  all  there  are  ninety-four  selections,  suitable  for  school  use  and  arranged  so  simply 
that  they  may  be  readily  sung  by  pupils  without  extended  musical  training. 

While  there  are  in  the  collection  such  Carolina  songs  as  "  The  Old  North  State  "  and  "  Ho,  for 
Carolina  !,"  the  compiler  has  included  other  melodies  which  will  appeal  to  all  Southern  teachers, 
such   as    "  Dixie,"    "  The   Bonnie   Blue   Flag,"   and    "  The   Homespun   Girl." 

Among  the  patriotic  songs  are  "  America,"  "  The  Star  Spangled  Banner,"  "  Hail  Columbia," 
and  "The  Red,  White  and  Blue."  Many  old  familiar  favorites,  such  as  "Juanita,"  "The  Last 
Rose  of  Summer,"  "  My  Old  Kentucky  Home,"  and  "Annie  Laurie,"  find  a  place  in  the  collection. 

Devotional  songs  such  as  "  Awake,  My  Soul,"  "  Holy,  Holy,  Holy,"  "Jerusalem,  the  Golden," 
"  Lead,  Kindly  Light,"  and  "  Onward  Christian  Soldiers,"  are  also  included. 

The  smaller  children  are  not  forgotten,  for  the  book  contains  a  number  of  simple  songs  suitable 
for  the  little  ones.  Songs  of  seasons,  and  songs  for  special  occasions,  such  as  Thanksgiving,  Christ- 
mas, New  Year's,  and  commencement,  will  also  be  found. 

The  Table  of  Contents  which  follows,  will  show  the  completeness  and  attractiveness  of  this 
new  volume  of  school  songs. 


All  Through  the  Night 

America 

Ancient  of  Days 

Annie   Laurie 

Auld  Lang  Syne 

Autumn  Leaves 

Awake,  My  Soul 

Blessed  IVIorn 

Blow,   Bugle,   Blow 

Blue  Bells  of  Scotland 

Bonnie  Blue  Flag 

Bumblebee's   Party 

Carol 

Child's  Desire 

Christmas  Carol 

Christmas  Morning 

Come  Hither,  Ye  Faithful 

Come,  Little  Leaves 

Cradle  Hymn 

Creation. 

Daisies 

Dixie 

Easter  Day 

Evening  Song 

Eventide 

Far  Away 

Flag  of  Our  Nation  Great 

Glad  New  Year 

God  is  Love 

God  Rest  Ye 

Great  God  of  Nations 


Hail  Columbia 

Hark!  the  Herald  Angels  Sing 

Harp  That  Once  Thro'  Tara's  Halls 

Haste  Thee,  Winter 

Haste  Thee,  School  Boy 

Ho!   for  Carolina 

Holy,  Holy,  Holy 

Holy  Night 

Homespun   Girl 

Home,  Sweet  Home 

Housekeeping  Song 

Italian  Hymn 

Ivy   Green 

Jerusalem,  the  Golden 

Joy  to  the  World 

Juanita 

Last  Rose  of  Summer 

Laughing  Boy 

Lead,  Kindly  Light 

Little   Cherry   Blossom 

Lord  of  the  Harvest 

March  of  the  Men  of  Harlech 

Marseillaise 

Massa's  in  de  Cold,  Cold  Ground 

Minstrel  Boy 

Morning  Prayer 

Morning  Songs  (3) 

My  Bonnie  Boat 

My  Old  Kentucky  Home 

National  Blessings 

New  Year's  Eve 


Now  All  the  Bells 

October's  Party 

Old  Folks  at  Home 

Old  Hundred 

Old  North  State 

Old  Oaken  Bucket 

Old  Santa  Claus 

O,  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem 

Once  in  Royal  David's  City 

Onward,  Christian  Soldiers 

Praise   to   God 

Red,  White  and  Blue 

Robin  Redbreast 

Rockaby,  Lullaby 

School  is  Done 

Scotland's  Burning 

Song  of  the  Angels 

Song  of  the  Scissors 

Song  of  the  Wind 

Songs  Revealing 

Star   Spangled   Banner 

Ten  Thousand  Times  Ten  Thousand 

Thanksgiving   Day 

Three  Blind  Mice 

Three  Kings  of  Orient 

'Tis  Early  Spring  Time 

Watch  on  the  Rhine 

Where  Warbling  Waters  Flow 

Winter  and  Summer 

Yankee   Doodle 


American  Book  Company 


Bostor-i 


Cincinnati 
San    Francisco 


Chi  lea  go 
Atlanta 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION. 


A  FRIENDLY  TALK  WITH  OUR  READERS 


N'acatioD  is  over  and  a  new  school  year  is  at  hand.  We 
wfint  to  help  you  to  make  it  the  most  pleasant  and  most 
successful  year  you  have  ever  had  in  your  work.  At 
the  very  beginnin.?  let  us  have  a  friendly  personal  talk 
about  how  we  may  work  together  to  this  end,  we  and 
you,  the  editors  of  North  Carolina  Educutioii  and  its 
readers.  In  the  first  place,  we  shall  try  to  make  Kduca- 
tion  intensely  practical  and  indispensably  helpful  to  the 
teachers  of  North  Carolina;  and  in  the  second  place,  we 
want  the  teachers  to  help  their  own  State  school  journal 
by  giving  it  sufficient  subscriptions  and  support  to  sustain 
it  and  continually  improve  it.  So,  with  these  objects  in 
mind,  let  us  talk  over  several  matters  of  mutual  interest: 

(1)  This  Nuiiiber. — Being  a  Special  Betterment  Num- 
ber, this  issue  has  been  devoted  almost  exclusively  to 
betterment  and  kindred  topics.  As  the  schools  are  not 
all  in  full  blast  yet,  pedagogical  matters  and  articles  re- 
lating to  actual  school-room  work  could  be  better  spared 
from  the  September  number  than  from  later  ones.  These 
matters  will  receive  attention  in  future  numbers;  but 
now  is  the  time  to  fill  your  mind  and  heart  and  hands 
with  projects  for  improving  your  houses  and  grounds 
preparatory  for  the  most  successful  work  this  fall  and 
winter.  Study  this  number,  from  the  two  little  "mem- 
ory gems"  on  vhe  first  page  to  the  picture  of  the  bt-auti- 
ful  buildings  and  .grounds  in  the  advertisement  on  the 
last  page. 

(2)  Our  October  Niiinber. — A  delightful  article  on 
Busy  AVork  for  the  Little  Folks  is  waiting  for  our  next 
issue.  It  is  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Cunningham  of  the  I;dnoir 
Graded  Schools,  and  will  interest  every  primary  teacher 
among  our  readers.  First  Year  Work  in  Number  will 
be  treated  by  Miss  Susie  Fulghum,  of  the  Goldsboro 
schools.  It  is  very  helpful,  full  of  good  suggestions,  and 
is  the  first  of  three  articles  on  Number  Work  for  the  First 
Three  Years.  Miss  Jessie  Smoal;,  of  the  Senior  Teacher 
class  of  the  State  Normal  at  Greensboro,  will  have  a 
most  interesting  method  article  on  Fourth  Grade  Lan- 
guage Work.  These  are  hints  of  the  special  articles; 
there  will  be  others,  and  the  various  departments  will  be 
a.i  interesting  and  timely  as  we  can  make  them.  Write 
us  quickly  about  anything  else  you  would  like  to  see  in 
the  October  number. 

(3)  Reading  Course  for  Home  Study. — It  begins  in 
this  number  on  page  19.  The  October  number,  of  course, 
will  contain  the  second  article.  The  books  needed  are 
named  in  this  issue.  Read  the  article  carefully,  join  the 
course,  and  get  your  books.  It  is  free  except  the  books 
and  North  Carolina  Kducation.  Don't  misunderstand 
us  here.  You  are  not  required  or  compelled  in  any  way  to 
take  this  Teachers'  Home  Study  Course;  it  is  purely  vol- 
untary on  your  part;  but  if  you  take  it,  you  will  need 
the  books  and  the  journal  as  a  part  of  the  course.  A 
plan  for  exchanging  books  is  explained  in  the  article, 
but  it  is  better  for  all  who  can  to  possess  all  the  books. 
Join  the  Teachers'  Reading  Course  now,  study  at  home, 
prepare  yourself  to  do  better  work  and  get  a  better  sal- 
a  r..'. 

(4)  How  Vou  Can  Help  Us  to  Help  You. — Tell  us  pre- 
cisely in  what  respect  you  would  like  to  have  help.    Ask 


questions — ask  every  month.  We  have  a  questions-and- 
answers  department;  keep  it  overflowing.  Ask  for  ex- 
planations, inforniation,  instruction — anything  needful 
in  your  work  from  how  to  solve  an  example  in  arithme- 
tic, or  where  you  can  find  a  favorite  poem  or  recitation 
or  motion  song,  to  how  to  exterminate  fleas.  Ask  ques- 
tions in  connection  with  the  Home  Study  Course  when 
you  begin  it.  Many  of  these  questions  v.'e  are  likely  to 
refer  to  our  readers;  whenever  you  can  answer  one,  do 
so  for  the  benefit  of  others.  And  send  us  the  list  of 
"I'ooks  That  Have  Helped  Me"  asked  for  in  an  editorial 
on  page  IS. 

(5)  About  Getting  Your  Paper  Regularly. — No  Issues 
of  Etlucation  are  printed  for  the  vacation  months  of  July 
and  August.  Ten  numbers  make  a  volume,  and  the  new 
year  begins  with  the  September  number.  We  mail  every 
is.*ue  promptly,  carefully,  and  industriously;  hardly  one 
time  in  a  thousand  is  it  our  fault  when  you  fail  to  get 
your  paper.  It  is  mailed  the  first  of  the  month.  You 
should  get  yours  by  the  5th;  if  you  do  not  get  it  by  the 
"iOth  of  the  month,  find  out  whether  others  at  your  of- 
fice received  their  numbers,  inquire  of  the  postmaster  if 
ho  received  any  at  all;  then  write  us  at  once,  giving  the 
tacts  as  a  clue  for  us  to  work  on  in  tracing  up  the 
matter.  But  before  complaining  about  your  paper,  be 
sure  (1)  that  you  have  renewed,  and  (2)  that  you  have 
notified  us  of  any  change  in  your  post-oflice  address. 

(6)  If  You  Get  Two  Copies. — If  you  should  by  chance 
get  two  copies  of  this  September  number,  it  is  no  si.gn 
that  we  have  made  a  mistake.  It  was  unavoidable  in  a 
few  instances  this  month.  Hand  one  of  these  copies  to 
your  committeeman,  or  to  a  non-subscribing  friend,  and 
kindly  help  us  to  win  a  new  reader. 

(7)  Renewing  and  Subscribing. — Nearly  2,0  00  sub- 
scriptions expired  in  June.  Practically  all  subscriptions 
made  before  the  31st  of  December,  19 OS,  expired  with 
the  June  number  of  1909.  To  all  these  we  are  gladly 
sending  this  September  number.  But  we  do  not  expect 
to  send  them  the  October  number,  except  as  renewals  are 
received.  Be  sure  to  renew  in  time.  The  larger  our 
list  of  subscribers,  the  better  we  can  make  the  paper  and 
the  more  good  we  can  do.  To  all  who  renew  or  sub- 
scribe in  Septembei-  «e  will  extend  the  special  half-price 
vacation  offer  of  50  cents,  but  we  feel  obliged  to  with- 
draw this  50-cent  offer  after  October  1st,  when  the  price 
will  be  strictly  $1.00  a  year,  two  subscriptions  for  $1.50; 
three  for  $2.iO:  four  for  $2.60;  five  or  more,  60  cents 
each. 

By  attention  to  these  suggestions  we  can  be  helpful  to 
each  other  a)id  to  the  cause  of  education  in  our  State  and 
make  this  school  year  one  of  signal  progress,  satisfac- 
tion, and  happiiiess.  That  it  may  prove  so  to  every  one 
of  Education's  leaders,  is  the  sincere  wish  of  its  editors. 


The  most  valuable  result  of  education  is  the  ability  to 
make  yourself  do  the  thing  you  ought  to  do,  when  it 
ought  to  be  done,  whether  you  like  to  do  it  or  not. — 
Huxley. 


The  value  of  your  teaching  is  not  the  information  you 
put  into  the  mind,  but  the  interest  you  awaken. — 6. 
Stanley  Hall. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION. 


WHAT  A  BETTERMENT  ASSOCIATION  CAN  DO  FOR  A  SCHOOL 


The  Betterment  Association  for  tiie  Improvement  of 
tlie  Public  Schools  has  done  much  good  in  North  Caro- 
lina. In  some  counties  this  organization  has  flourished 
for  a  time,  then  it  has  declined  and  finally  died,  yet  com- 
munities have  continued  to  work  for  greater  improve- 
ments along  all  lines  and  the  Association  has  lost  the 
credit  of  it.  Much  more  good  would  have  been  accoju- 
plished  if  the  organization  had  been  kept  together;  for 
it  would  have  served  as  a  stimulus  to  the  forces  that 
were  working  in  a  disorganized   way. 

The  editor  of  North  Carolina  Education  has  endeavor- 
ed to  get  expressions  from  teachers  in  different  sections 
of  the  State  as  to  the  value  of  a  Better  Association. 
These  expressions  are  published  below.  They  are  short 
and  pointed,  and  they  tell  a  good  story,  better  than 
a  long  essay  on  the  subject: 

It  l)e.stroys  Log  Houses;  and  Gives  Children  New  Visions. 

The  Betterment  Association  has  changed  a  little  log 
school-house  where  I  used  to  teach  to  a  handsome  three- 
roomed  school-house  with  modern  equipments  and  nice 
school  grounds.  The  children  have  caught  a  vision  of 
better  things  and  they  are  going  to  have  them  when  they 
go  out  into  the  world. — Mrs.  B.  W.  R. 

Influence  on  the  Teachei-s. 

The  School  Betterment  Association  has  made  the 
teachers  as  well  as  the  pupils  love  neat,  attractive  school- 
houses. — Miss  N.  B. 

.»« 
It  Put  the  Wood-Pile  in  the  backyard. 

The  Woman's  Betterment  Association  has  caused  the 
teachers  to  clean  the  yard  off  and  keep  the  wood-pile  in 
the  back  yard. — Miss  M.  R. 

It  Has  Inspired  the  Teacher. 

The  Association  has  had  something  to  do  with  inspir- 
ing the  teacher  to  begin  the  improvement  of  the  grounds 
belonging  to  the  school.  The  grounds  are  being  culti- 
vated this  year,  the  proceeds  of  which  will  go  to  buy  a 
library  for  the  school.  Next  term,  a  local  Association 
might  find  the  grounds  in  good  condition  to  be  laid  off, 
planted  in  trees,  shrubs,  etc.  The  house  is  new,  well  lo- 
cated, and  in  good  condition.  .A.  few  good  pictures  have 
been  added. — B.  A.  C. 

It  Brings  the  Community   Together. 

I  think  great  good  can  be  accomplished  through  the 
Woman's  Betterment  Association.  First,  it  brings  the 
community  together  and  gets  them  interested  in  what- 
ever the  teacher  wishes  to  accomplish;  second,  it  creates 
a  school  pride;  and  then  it  is  easy  to  accomplish  any- 
thing within  reason. — Mrs.  N.  M. 

Could   Secure   IJettoi'   Desks. 

The  Betterment  Association  could  so  arouse  the  pa- 
trons that  better  desks  could  be  provided  for  the  chif- 
dren.  Where  I  taught  last  year  there  was  not  a  desk 
in  the  school.  The  patrons  waited  for  the  County  Board 
to  do  everything.  I  think  it  is  the  business  of  an  Asso- 
ciation to  show  the  needs  to  the  patrons  and  to  recognize 
them.     They  should  make  the  conditions  better. — E.  C. 


Bought  Piano  and  Organ. 

In  one  district  the  Association  bought  a  piano  for  the 
school,  and  children  who  were  never  taught  to  sing  be- 
fore, were  now  given  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  popu- 
lar religious  and  national  songs.  In  another  school  near 
by  the  Association  bought  an  organ.     But  the  greatest 


good  of  all  was  to  cause  the  teacher  to  take  interest  in 
the  community.  Then  the  community  took  interest  in 
tho  school. —  C.   B. 


It  Can  Do  Many  Things. 

A.  Woman's  Betterment  Association  can  do  many 
things.  It  can  get  window-shades,  pictures,  maps,  books, 
and  can  help  to  get  an  organ  or  dig  a  well  for  the 
school. — Miss  A.  S. 

^*« 
Improve  Teaching  Methods  and  Elevate  the  Community. 

A  Betterment  Association  could  improve  teaching 
methods,  bring  about  a  toleration  of  "new"  methods  by 
school  patrons,  improve  the  school  status  in  the  district, 
increase  school  attendance,  raise  the  standard  of  culture 
and  refinement  in  rural  communities,  and  spread  abroad 
a  knowledge  of  fundamental  laws  of  home  hygiene. — 
R.    L.   L. 

It  Could  Paint  the  Building. 

.\n  Association  could  greatly  improve  the  appearance 
of  the  school  building  by  painting  it.  It  would  also  im- 
prove the  general  appearance  by  grading  tke  school 
grounds.     Everything  would  be  more  inviting. — S.   K. 

Should  Promote  Neatness  and  Cleanliness. 

The  Betterment  Association  should  be  the  means  of 
vast  improvement  for  every  school.  It  should  promote 
cleanliness — first,  by  encouraging  the  students  to  keep 
their  desks,  books  and  floors  in  perfect  order;  .second, 
by  causing  the  teacher  to  be  a  closer  observer  of  the 
neatness  concerning  the  class-room  and  yard;  and  last, 
to  arouse  the  interest  of  the  community  in  regard  to  the 
sanitary  conditions  with  which  their  children  come  in 
close  contact  each  day. — Miss  E.  M. 

Make  the  School  Home-Like. 

The  .Association  can  make  the  school  neat  home-like 
and  pleasant  by  beautifying  the  house  and  grounds.  This 
may  be  done  by  clearing  the  grounds  of  stumps,  rocks 
and  debris,  and  by-  hanging  iiictures  on  the  walls,  oy 
keeping  the  room  clean  and  putting  flowers  in  it. — A.  L. 

A  Nice,  Neat  School  Boom. 

The  Betterment  Association  can  beautify  and  make  the 
grounds  more  attractive.  It  can  have  nice,  neat  school 
room,  with   pict\ires  en  the  walls. — Miss  S.  B.  B. 

See  That  Pupils  .\re  Supplied  With  Books. 

The  Betterment  Association  could:  (1)  Secure  tho 
co-operation  of  the  patrons.  (3)  Improve  the  school 
grounds  and  building.  (3)  See  that  the  students  are 
supplied  with  books. — Miss  A.  M.  J. 


It  Caused  the  Teacher  to  Know  the  Patrons  Better. 

Until  the  Association  was  organized  in  my  district  I 
did  not  know  all  the  patrons  of  the  school.  We  gave 
school  entertainments,  and  when  the  patrons  did  not 
come,  I  visited  them.  I  do  not  believe  I  would  have 
done  this  if  the  Association  had  not  aroused  a  greater 
interest  on  my  part  to  reach  all  the  patrons. — M.  R.  S. 

Jt 

It  Improves  the  Attendance. 

Parents  now  take  more  interest  in  the  good  attendance 
of  the  children.  Before  we  met  and  talked  about  it,  they 
did  not  think  it  made  much  difference  if  they  stopped 
the  children  to  work  a  day  or  two  in  each  week. — 
R     O.    S. 
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ACORN  YOUR  GROUNDS  WITH  THE  GLORY  OF  NATIVE  TREES 

By  JAQUES  BUSBIOE,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

How  Our  Own  Tices,  Flowers,  anil  Sliiubs  ^I  ay  lie  Used  to  Beautify  the  School  Grounds — What  to 
I'lant  and  How  to  Arrange  It  for  IMeasing  EllC'-'ts — Knowledge  That  Will  Add  iieauty  and  a  Xew 
Joy  to  Country  I,ife. 

Note  by  the  Editor — It  Is  with  slneular  pride  and  gratification  that  we  are  able  to  give  our  readers  this  timely  article  by  Mr  Jatiuee 
Busbee  our  State's  nir>st  distinguished  artist.  The  article  was  prepared  specifically  lor  the  Woman's  Betterment  Association  ot  Wake  County, 
but  by  the  kind  permission  o!  th-  Association's  evt-r  obllsins  President,  Miss  Edith  Hoyster,  we  have  the  privilege  o(  giving  It  first  pub  ication 
in  this  number  ol  North  Carolina  Education.  Mr.  Busbfe  Is  poss  ssed  ol  a  rlcii  iund  of  latormation  concerning  the  flora  o(  the  State 
ir.'m  ni  uuta'n  to  seashore.  From  a  child,  when  his  grand  mother's  o'd-fasliioned  garden  appealeii  to  the  boy's  sense  ol  beauty,  Mr.  Busbee  has  bee  a 
a  lasclnated  observer  ol  the  IKe.  habits,  and  homes  of  plains,  and  this  n.iture-iover's  eye.s  went  f  ei  ing  deeply  where  unseeing  eyes  were  blind. 
With  th-"  same  sense  ot  obligati.  n  to  civic  seivice  that  actuated  his  di-tluguished  father,  the  late  Mr.  C.  M.  Busbee  the  son  wishes  to  be 
cf  serv  ce  to  his  peoijle,  unobirus'.vely.  Ciuiet!y.  but  efTecti\ely.  It  was  prohably  this  feeling  that  lay  behind  his  gilt  to  the  Wake  Coucty 
Betterment  Assi-ciatlonotan  esquislte  oil  painting— a  study  In  the  color-glory  of  a  Wake  County  field  bright  with  summer  sunshine,  with  tleecy 
clouds  piled  hlsh  above— wlilch  was  awarded  by  the  Association  at  the  Gary  meeting,  .July  3(1,  to  the  Holly  Springs  High  School  for  the  best 
Sthool  betterme- 1  work  in  the  community.  And  the  same  spirit  moves  through  this  article  in  praise  of  the  beauties  and  artistic  possibllHies 
ol  our  own  native  trees  and  flowers. 


The  pride  of  English  gardens  is  American  plants. 
M'ben  the  kalniia  and  rhododendron  bloom  in  the  greac 
park  and  gardens  ot  the  Duke  ot  Devonshire's  estate  nt 
Chatsworth,  the  gates  are  opened  to  the  public  who  flock 
to  admire  these  floral  marvels  trom  the  Alleghan.7 
Jlountains,  The  city  parks  and  public  squares  ot  Paris 
and  Berlin  are  gay  -with  the  weeds  of  our  fields  and 
woods:  the  butterfly  v.-eed  and  some  varieties  of  wild  sun- 
flower and  wild  asters  are  especially  prized. 

On  the  contrary,  American  gardens  are  filled  with  ex- 
atics  from  ihe  tour  corners  of  the  earth,  and  rarely  with 
us  can  a  native  plant  or  tree  be  found  unless  it  was  there 
before  the  garden  was  laid  out,  though  recently  a  mark- 
ed interest  is  showing"  itself  in  hardy  perennials  of  native 
varieties. 

What  We  >lay  Learn  From  the  Japanese. 

But  Japan  who  has  taught  us  so  much  of  what  is  best 
in  aesthetics,  .lapan  who  is  yel  to  teach  us  a  great  denl 
more,  can  teach  us  (if  we  are  not  too  self-satisfied  to 
learn  from  the  yellow  and  brown)  to  appreciate  the 
beauty  and  value  of  the  familiar  and  common-place  that 
lies  at  our  elbow  and  that  we  have  overlooked  in  our 
search  for  the  remote  and  the  rare.  In  .Japanese  art, 
■\\here  flowers  are  so  important  a  part  of  decoration;  in 
.Japanese  literature,  especially  the  seventeen  syllable 
verse;  in  .lapanese  gardens  that  are  wonderful  exam- 
ples ot  landscape  .gardening  in  miniature,  no  foreign 
flowers  can  be  found  :  cherry,  plum,  iris,  paeony,  chrysan- 
themum, maple,  bamboo,  pine,  every  one  is  a  native. 
And  the  result  of  this  intense  love  of  their  own  natural 
surroundings,  this  appreciation  of  familiar  beauty,  is  an 
art  unique,  an  art  that  starting  from  insular  self-satis- 
faction has  made  a  world  progress  in  triumph. 

The   Glory  of  Our  t)w  u   Native  I'lants. 

Not  until  we  fully  appreciate  our  own  surroundings 
can  we  hope  to  have  any  form  of  art  worthy  the  name. 
Not  until  we  condescend  to  look  at  the  visible  world 
spread  before  us  will  -n-e  know  even  of  its  existence.  We 
are  so  ignorant  of  our  own  woods  and  fields  that  we 
have  no  National  flower.  Ask  any  class  of  children  the 
National  flowers  of  foreign  countries  and  they  will  read- 
ily name  them — England,  the  rose;  France,  the  lily;  Ja- 
p;;n,  the  chr>  santhemum;  Scotland,  the  thistle;  and — bi'.t 
America,    North    Carolina — what? 

Some  of  the  flnest  lloivers  on  earth  grow  in  our  wood.s; 
and  we  ignore  them,  except  on  Easter  Monday  when  we 
decorate  picnic  wagons  with  them.  The  rhododendron, 
the  flame  azalea  (azalea  calendulacea) ,  the  kalmia 
(known  locally  as  ivy,  mountain  laurel,  or  calico  bush) 
have  not  a  peer;  and  though  the  first  two  named  grow 
cnly  on  our  mountains,  the  kalmia  grows  along  the  water 
courses  to  the  extreme  eastern  part  of  the  State. 

The  woods  of  Wake  make  no  ajiology.  Surely  yo.i 
have  noticed  in  early  sjiring  a  mass  of  dogwood  against 
a  background  of  pine;  or  red  bud  (cercis  canadensis) 
mingling  its  purple  pinl;  with  the  white  of  haw  or  wild 
plum.     There  is  not  a  foreigner  in  one  of  our  gardens  to 


compare  with  them.  There  is  no  tree  more  beautiful  in 
flower  or  more  stately  and  symmetrical  in  form  than  the 
tulip  poplar  (liriodendrou  tulipifera).  In  earliest 
spring  the  trees  are  a  shimmer  of  tenderest  green  and  in 
autumn  a  gorgeous  gold. 

No  tropic  palm,  no  South  Sea  Island  conifer,  can 
equal  a  young  long-leaf  pine  (pinus  Australis).  If  this 
three  suffered  less  with  home-sickness,  if  it  was  less  dif- 
ficult to  cultivate,  it  ■would  be  grown  by  florists  for  house 
decoration  as  they  now  gro-n'  palms  and  the  NorfolK 
Island  pine  (Auricaria  excelsal.  This  latter  plant  is  a 
forest  tree  at  home,  reaching  a  height  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet.  The  specimens  used  by  florists  are  seed- 
lings, or  small  tops,  rooted.  In  this  section  the  long- 
leaf  pine  could  be  had  where  desired  by  planting  seed 
Transplanting  is  rarely  successful,  if  at  all.  But  the 
catalogue  of  flne  native  trees  and  plants  is  bewildering 
and  endless. 

Some   Simple   Rules   for   Ornamental   Planting. 

In  ornamental  planting  there  are  but  two  or  three 
general  rules — the  rest  is  personal  taste,  good  or  bad. 
Plant  in  groups  or  mass,  leaving  open  lawn,  balancing 
spaces;  and  plant  for  contrast  ot  color  and  form.  To  il- 
lustrate: If  there  happened  to  be  a  group  ot  pines  on 
the  school  grounds,  plant  white  dogwood  among  them, 
and  one  tree  of  the  hybrid  pink  dogwood  bought  from 
some  nursery.  The  wild  crab  apple  whose  fragrant  pink 
blossoms  rival  the  famed  cherry  of  .Japan,  or  wild  plum 
(prunus  Americana),  grouped  with  holly  trees,  harmon- 
izing by  contrast,  ■u'ould  create  an  effect  that  could  not 
bo  surpassed  by  any  exotics.  Or,  in  autumn,  the  color  ef- 
fect could  hardly  be  bettered  than  by  planting  hickory 
trees  with  sweet-gum,  the  deep  gold  of  the  one  intensify- 
ing the  ox-blood  red  of  the  other.  But  combinations  are 
endless  and  one  need  never  leave  the  woods  flve  miles 
from  home  for  material. 

Making   L'se  of  Nut-Beai'ing  and  Fruit   Trees — Grafting. 

It  would  be  wise  to  combine  beatity,  usefulness,  and 
profit  by  planting  largely  nut-bearing  trees.  Pecan  and 
hickory,  especially  shell  barks,  black  walnut  and  .Japan 
walnut,  Spanish  and  Japan  chestnut  trees,  will  all  thrive 
in  Wake  County  ,and  all  are  beautiful  as  shade  trees  In 
.our  mountains  the  chestnut  is  spontaneous,  but  here 
only  the  Spanish  and  Japan  chestnuts  will  thrive.  The 
Japan  walnut  is  a  fine  small  tree  with  broad  umbrella- 
like crown,  bearing  early  from  the  nut.  English  walnuts 
are  too  capricious  bearers,  in  this  latitude,  to  be  of  any 
economic  value. 

.\s  to  fruit  trees,  the  crop  would  not  be  a  considera- 
tion, but  a  knowledge  of  budding  and  grafting  would  be 
a  valuable  asset  tor  every  child  in  Wake  County.  On 
Roanoke  Island  most  people  know  how  to  graft,  and  va- 
rieties that  have  proved  suited  to  that  sandy  soil  and 
salt  air  have  spread  from  neighbor  to  neighborhood.  As 
yet,   no  sign   of   the   dreaded   San   Jose   scale   insect  has 

(Continued  on  Page  5.) 


NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION. 


HOW  COMMITTEEMEN  MAY  HELP  THE  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

B.    H.    BRIDGES,   County   Superin  tendpiit,   in  RutUerfordton  Sun. 

Stanil  By  Your  Teacher,  Magnify  Your  Office,  Cal!  Your  People  Togellier,  Arouse  Educational  Sen- 
timent— Good  Coniniitteenien  Are  the  World's  Heroes;  Their  Earnest  and  United  Effort  Will  Be 
Followed  By  a  New  I)ay-I)awn  for  Their  Schools. 


There  is  much  said  about  our  public  schools  by  way  of 
criticism  that  makes  one  feel  sorry  that  he  is  any  way 
connected  with  them.  Some  of  the  committeemen  some- 
times dare  to  speak  of  them  in  a  discouraging  way.  But 
I  want  it  understood  that  there  is  as  much  ideal  work 
done  in  our  common  schools  as  in  our  town  schools.  It 
is  true  that  the  lack  of  money,  the  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing our  work  public,  stand  in  opposition  to  our  public 
schools.  And,  by  way  of  parenthesis,  I  think  1  shall  re- 
quire every  teacher  in  the  county  to  have  some  kind  of 
public  close.  There  is  no  class  of  people  who  make  a 
greater  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  the  county  than  the 
teachers  who  occupy  one-room  school-houses.  And  shall 
I  say  that  there  is  no  class  that  accomplishes  more  good 
for  the  money  expended  than  these  one-room  teachers. 
But  so  soon  as  one  of  these  one-room  teachers  makes 
a  little  reputation,  extending  a  little  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  district,  the  higher  schools  call  him  with  the  prom- 
ise of  higher  wages.  1  am  anxious  to  see  the  time  when 
the  salaries  of  our  one-room  teachers  will  justify  them  in 
remaining  in  the  rural  districts.  .\ll  the  enthusiasm  and 
professional  spirit  of  the  superintendent  cannot  convince 
the  poorly-paid  teacher  that  it  is  right  for  him  to  remain 
with  the  children  in  the  rural  schools  when  the  parents 
of  these  same  children  will  make  no  sacrifice  to  keep 
him.  But  with  all  these  disadvantages,  last  year  we 
had  many  children  who  compare  favorably  with  the  chil- 
dren who  had  the  advantage  of  longer  terms  in  higher 


schools.  Teachers,  let  me  urge  you  to  do  everything 
possible  to  manufacture  a  professional  spirit  among 
yourselves,  regardless  of  salary  or  circumstances. 

Committeemen,  let  me  urge  you  to  try  to  stir  up  edu- 
cational sentiment  among  your  people.  Good  commit- 
teemen are  the  world's  heroes.  The  roads  to  every  pro- 
fession must  pass  through  the  little  school-room  under 
your  charge.  It  is  true  that  many  of  our  professional 
men  do  not  seem  to  remember  that  they  ever  spent  a  day 
in  the  old-field  schools.  Nevertheless,  it  is  under  you 
that  farmers,  business  men  of  all  kinds,  generals,  states- 
men, lawyers,  doctors,  teachers,  and  preachers  are  made. 
It  is  through  you  that  a  man  is  started  for  the  "Chief 
Executive  chair"  of  the  United  States.  Ought  not  this 
to  stimulate  you  to  renewed  effort?  The  demands  are 
greater  than  ever  before. 

Call  your  people  together  and  arouse  an  interest  in 
e'.ei-y  man,  woman,  and  child.  Make  them  feel  that  all 
are  a  party  to  the  success  of  the  work.  Let  your  school 
be  the  center  of  thought  for  the  whole  community  and 
its  influence  will  soon  be  felt  in  every  home  in  your 
district.  This  will  soon  arouse  in  your  children  a  love 
tor  home,  for  the  community,  and  for  the  farm.  With 
your  co-operation  a  new  day  will  dawn  for  the  rural 
schools. 


ADORN  YOUR  GROUNDS  WITH  THE  GLORY  OF  NATIVE  TREES. 


(Continued  from  Page  4.) 

made  its  appearance — new:    trees  are  grafted   from   the 
best  the  neighborhood  affords. 

The  operation  of  grafting  is  fascinating  in  itself — 
the  result  wonderful.  It  would  delight  any  child,  as  it 
did  me  years  ago,  to  see  an  apple  tree  bearing  five 
kinds  of  apples,  or  to  have  a  rose  bush  blooming  half 
red  and  half  white. 

Imported  Plants  and  Evergreen. 

Imported  plants  have  been  grown  so  long  in  shrub- 
beries that  they  have  lost  their  nationality — lilacs,  red 
quince,  forsythia,  spiraea,  and  many  others  seeming  al- 
most indispensable  for  early  spring  effect.  In  laying 
out  grounds  give  large  preference  to  evergreens.  They 
lend  a  charm  to  winter  and  a  constancy  to  the  garden. 
Japanese  bamboo,  English  laurel,  privets,  yucca  (the 
native  bear  grass  or  Adam's  needle,  is  a  yucca),  eleag- 
nus  holly,  etc.,  are  all  desirable. 

Nothing  Is  more  beautiful  than  bamboo  in  winter, 
yielding  with  the  weight  of  sleet  or  snow,  yet  spring- 
ing upright  again  at  the  first  thaw. 

Go  to  the  Woods  for  Vines  and  Hardy  Plants. 

I  have  omitted  small,  tender  or  delicate  varieties  of 
plants  as  they  seem  unsuited  for  school  grounds  where 
strong  growing  and  hardy  varieties  are  wanted  that 
need  no  gardener's  care.  When  vines  are  required,  go 
to  the  woods.  There  grow  yellow  jessamine,  red  honey- 
suckle, clematis,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
vines,  the  scarlet  bignonia.  Most  people  warn  against 
this  last  as  poison  oak  or  cow  itch.  It  is  a  base  slan- 
der; for  it  is  perfectly  harmless  and  unusually  beauti- 
ful, climbing  on  wood  or  brick  like  ivy  and  holding  out 
long  clusters  of  orange  red  flowers  to  countless  hum- 
ming birds.  The  insidious  poison  oak  or  poison  ivy 
(rhus  toxicodendron,  one  of  the  sumach  family)  warns 
you   with  no  flaming  color  or  conspicuous  high   sign. 


Knowlediie  That  W  ill  Add  to  the  Joy  of  Living. 

The  beautifying  of  school  grounds,  laudable  in  itself, 
should  nevertheless  have  an  ulterior  object  in  view — to 
familiarize  the  children  with  the  names  and  habitat  of 
our  own  beautiful  flora.  Not  that  exotic  plants  should 
be  scorned,  for  a  study  of  botany  is  very  helpful  in 
learning  geography.  Ultimate  results  o  f landscape  plant- 
ing cannot  be  discerned  by  children,  but  an  enthusiasm 
for  the  woods,  and  for  nature  around  them,  can  be 
stimulated.  To  know  what  you  see,  to  understand  the 
meaning  and  function  of  flowers,  the  economic  inter- 
relation of  plants  to  insect  and  animal  life,  makes  a 
harmonious  world,  pitiless  and  selfish  perhaps,  but  a 
world  worth  living  in,  a  world  of  intelligence  and 
beauty. 

All  knowledge  adds  pleasure  to  life;  and  intimate 
acquaintance  v.'ith  natural  surroundings  will  add  an  in- 
terest to  country  life,  where  interests  are  all  too  fe\v. 
It  lends  a  poetry  to  the  seasons  and  a  fascination  to 
the  crops  when  the  possibilities  have  once  been  under- 
stood. Any  special  interest  will,  to  some  extent,  widen 
all  interests,  and  knowledge  along  one  line  will  assured- 
ly overflow  its  original  bounds.  That  a  child  should  be 
taught  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  China  and  be  left 
in  ignorance  of  the  fei'tilization  of  flowers,  only  goes  to 
show  that  the  thing  called  modern  education  is  one  of 
those  mysteries  we  can   not   understand. 


Standing   Still'? 

Do  you  remember  the  story  of  the  young  lady  who 
went  into  a  weil-known  establishment  and  said  to  the 
"aisle  director":  "Do  you  keep  stationery?"  "No, 
miss."  replied  the  young  man,  "if  I  did,  I'd  lose  my  job!" 

It's  a  good  story — because  it  is  funny. 

It  is  a  better  story  because  it  makes  you  think. 

How  about  yourself?  Are  you  "stationary?" — Para- 
grafs. 


NORTH   CAROLINA    EDUCATION. 


HOW  WAKE  COUNTY  WOMEN  WORK  FOR  THEIR  SCHOOLS 

By  MISS  EDITH  ROYSTER,  President  of    the  Wake  County  Betterment  Association. 

More  Thnn  $4,000  Given  to  the  Public  Schools  Last   Veai' — Some   Results   of   Seven   Years   of   Per- 
severing Effort — I;Ocal  Initiative  a  Powerful  Force   in  IJrlnging   Iniprovements   to  Pass Organiza- 


tion, Prizes,  and  Methods  of  Work. 

Since  the  hot  August  afternoon  seven  years  ago  when 
the  Wake  County  Woman's  School  Betterment  Associa- 
tion was  organized,  the  disinterested  zeal  of  those  in 
charge  has  never  flagged.  The  high  ideal  of  united  ser- 
vice for  the  children's  sake  has  been  constantly  held  be- 
fore our  people,  being  presented  to  them  at  every  oppor- 
tunity; and  the  school  betterment  idea  has  steadily  grown 
in  popularity. 

Siv  Hundred  Women — Four  Thousand  Dollars. 

More  than  six  hundred  women  are  working  under  the 
organization.  Much  is  being  accomplished  in  neighbor- 
hoods where  it  has  been  thought  advisable  not  yet  to 
attempt  local  organization.  Here  the  teacher  is  usual- 
ly the  leader.  A  teacher  was  heard  to  say  recently: 
"We  have  reached  the  point  where  we  are  ashamed  not 
to  have  a  Betterment  report." 

Through  the  County  and  Local  Associations,  over  $4,- 

000  was  given  to  the  Wake  schools  in  the  year  ending 
.June  30,  1909.  This  includes  about  $250  of  given  labor, 
estimated  at  minimum  value;  but  it  does  not  include  la- 
bor or  gifts  for  the  school  farms.  The  farm  movement 
vill  be  considered  as  a  part  of  next  year's  report. 

(Jood  Schools  and  Happier  Peoi>le  the  Cliief  Object. 

The  raising  of  money  is  desirable,  because  it  gives  en- 
larged opportunities  for  usefulness,  but  this  feature  is 
not  the  chief  consideration  with  workers  in  the  Better- 
ment field.  Interest  in  the  school;  the  unity,  forbear- 
ance, and  understanding  that  come  with  a  common  work; 
increased  enrolment  and  more  regular  attendance  by 
children  when  mothers  work  for  the  school;  proper  hy- 
gienic conditions;  the  desire  for  a  better  school,  better 
building,  better  teaching,  and  longer  terms:  these  are 
some  of  the  ideas  underlying  the  Betterment  work. 

A  Volunteei-  Service  of  Men  and  Women. 

It  is  the  school  committeemen  who,  recognizing  the 
value  of  this  kind  of  work,  call  the  women  into  service. 

1  he  men  are  always  behind  every  local  organization, 
glad  of  the  women's  helj),  and  generous  in  praise  of 
their  efforts. 

The  Betterment  Association  in  Wake  has  been 
throughout  its  organization,  a  volunteer  service.  The 
County  Board  of  Education  appropriates  $100  annually. 
Last  year  $3  5  of  it  was  awarded  to  the  schools  as  prizes. 
$10  was  contributed  to  the  State  Betterment  Association, 
and  there  is  a  surplus  In  the  treasury  with  which  the 
annual  or  biennial  report  may  be  printed.  The  other 
prizes  awarded  were  gifts. 

How  the  Local  Association  ISegins  and  Gets  to  AVork. 

The  following  is  illustrative  of  what  has  been  done  in 
uiany  parts  of  the  county:  It  was  early  in  September, 
l!t08.  A  new  school-house,  beautiful  in  its  new  paint, 
and  a  thing  of  joy  from  the  standpoint  of  ventilation 
and  comfort,  had  just  been  completed.  The  neighbor- 
hood was  still  torn  with  the  conflict  caused  by  consoli- 
dation; but  the  majority  with  the  magnanimity  of  suc- 
cess were  planning  how  to  help  the  inconvenienced  min- 
ority. 

A  barbecue;  a  large  gathering;  an  invitation  to  the 
President  of  the  County  Association;  a  company  of  wo- 
men surprised  into  a  meeting  in  the  front  room  of  a 
large  hospital  home;  eager-faced  men  grouped  at  win- 
dows and  door;  a  Betterment  Association  formed  with 
sixteen  members;  a  date  two  weeks  later  appointed  for  a 
meeting  at  the  school-house;  arrangements  made  to  no- 
tify the  community  and  invite  all  the  women  to  that 
meeting.     Thus  was  the  movement  begun. 


A  month  later:  At  an  ice  cream  supper  given  by  the 
now  Association  to  make  money  to  buy  shades  for  the 
school,  their  Secretary  sat  down  by  the  County  Presi- 
dent, again  an  invited  guest,  "I  have  been  too  busy 
grading  tobacco  for  my  brother  to  get  to  our  Betterment 
m.eetings,"  said  the  bright-eyed  Secretary,  "but  I  never 
knew  anything  like  what  has  happened  in  our  commun- 
ity. Everybody  Is  talking  about  the  school  and  the  Bet- 
terment Association.  It  seems  just  like  a  protracted 
meeting,  everybody  is  so  roused." 

Since  that  time,  over  four  hundred  dollars  in  cash  and 
labor  has  been  given  in  that  district  for  the  school;  a 
local  tax  has  been  voted;  a  new  road  has  been  cut  to 
lessen  the  inconvenience  of  one  family  in  reaching  the 
school.  Two  good  teachers  were  employed.  The  chil- 
dren had  never  had  a  Christmas  tree.  Last  Christmas 
one  of  the  teachers  found  happiness  in  helping  with  a 
Christmas  entertainment,  and  volunteered  not  to  go  to 
her  home  for  the  holidays.  There  was  a  beautiful  tree, 
with  a  present  for  every  child.  The  School  Committee 
are  very  proud  of  this  teacher. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Wilder's  Grove  School  was 
awarded  at  the  meeting,  July  3rd.  the  prize  of  $25  offer- 
ed by  the  County  Association. 

Behind  this  achievement  there  is  with  the  writer  a 
vision  of  three  committeemen,  heads  together,  plotting 
to  get  the  women  together  to  listen  to  a  woman  who 
thought  she  had  been  invited  out  and  sent  for  merely 
to  eat  barbecue! 

Remarkable   Progress   at  Holly  Springs. 

What  the  women  of  Holly  Springs  have  done  sounds 
almost  too  good  to  be  true;  but  it  is  true.  In  fact,  these 
ladies  are  so  afraid  of  over-statement  that  their  mod- 
esty sometimes  makes  it  difficult  to  know  all  they  are 
doing. 

In  the  two  years  and  a  half  of  their  organization,  with 
forty-three  members,  they  have,  among  many  other  ac- 
complishments, raised  nearly  a  thousand  dollars;  cir- 
culated a  petition  for  a  local  tax  and  helped  carry  the 
election;  petitioned  the  County  Board  of  Education  to 
locate  one  of  the  four  County  High  Schools  in  Holly 
Springs  (this  petition  was  granted);  they  gave  notes  foi- 
$500  towards  the  $7,000  building,  most  of  which  has  al- 
ready been  paid;  they  have  bought  a  piano  for  the 
school;  the  women  planted,  chopped,  and  picked  two 
bales  of  cotton  on  the  school  grounds  two  years  ago, 
and  are  now  raising  a  second  cotton  crop.  The  proceeds 
go  into  the  Betterment  treasury. 

This  school  won  the  County  Betterment  fifty-dollar 
prize  two  years  ago,  the  Attendance  Silver  Cup  last 
year,  and  this  year  it  was  awarded  the  beautiful  oil 
painting  given  by  Mr    Jaques  Busbee. 

Tlie  Annual  Meeting. 

At  the  Annual  Betterment  Meeting,  held  at  Cary  July 
3rd  with  the  Committeemen's  meeting,  the  reports  made 
by  all  the  local  Associations,  were  well  worth  hearing. 
The  directness,  simple  dignity,  and  ease  with  which  the 
women  .gave  them,  made  a  charming  impression.  They 
v/ere  thinking  of  the  children  and  no  self-consciousness 
marred  the  occasion. 

So  much  good  work  had  been  done,  the  awarding  of 
Iirizes  was  very  difficult.  Some  of  these  stories  must  be 
written  for  later  issues  of  Education. 

Live  Local  Associations  Are  a  Vital  Force. 

The  most  promising  feature  of  the  movement  in  Wake 
(Continued    on    Page    7.) 
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CLEANLINESS  AND  SANITATION  THE  FIRST  NEEDS 

By  MRS.  SUE  V.  HOLLOWELL,  President  of    the    N.     C.    Woman's    Betterment    Association. 

Keep  the  School  House  Glean  and  Sanitary  First  and  Then  Attend  to  Decoration — The  Social 
Center  of  the  Community  Should  Be  a  Cleanly  Ctsutei — Eucomage  the  Spirit  of  Rivalry  in  School 
Improvement  as  an  Effective  Remedy  for  Carelessness  and  Xeglect. 


Six  weeks  of  continuous  work  in  ttie  Farmers'  Insti- 
tutes of  North  Carolina,  with  many  of  our  meetings  held 
In  school-houses,  has  given  me  no  little  Betterment  ma- 
terial, but  I  have  had  no  time  to  arrange  or  organize  it. 
By  way  of  compliance,  however,  while  still  on  the  wing, 
with  the  editor's  request  for  an  article,  I  will  say  my  ob- 
servation has  been  that  first — 

We  Want  Cleanliness. 

We  want  clean  floors,  clean  walls,  and  clean  windows. 
Pictures  on  our  walls  become  unsanitary  when  permitted 
to  gather  dirt  from  every  source  year  after  year.  I  have 
seen  them  so  obscured  by  dirt  you  could  not  tell  what 
they  were.  The  dust  that  accumulates  back  of  them  is 
laden  with  "germs"  that  every  breeze  sets  in  motion  to 
be  breathed  into  the  lungs  of  the  children.  I  saw  a  con- 
sumptive in  one  of  our  meetings  coughing  and  expectorat- 
ing on  the  school-house  floor.  I  trembled  for  the  conse- 
quences. 

Another  thing  I  have  noticed  is  the  abuse  of  the 
stoves.  In  the  school-houses,  instead  of  being  polished 
and  cleaned,  and  pipes  withdrawn  to  prevent  rust  from 
moisture,  they  are  left  to  stand  where  they  are,  full  of 
ashes  and  all  kinds  of  trash,  rain  runs  down  into  them 
from  the  pipes,  and  the  spectacle  that  greets  us — to- 
gether with  the  odor — is  more  easily  imagined  than 
described.  I  am  glad  you  are  to  issue  a  Betterment 
Number.  Let  the  key-note  be  cleanliness,  sanitation,  and 
afterwards,  decoration — all  have  their  place. 

School  Property  Held  in  Trust. 

The  most  attractive  school-house  I  have  been  in  was 
the  one  that  was  cleanest;  the  least  attractive  was  one 
of  our  newest  school-houses  with  beautiful  patent  desks, 
pictures  on  the  walls,  but  disgracefully  unclean.  To  the 
inquiry  as  to  how  it  got  in  such  condition,  the  answer 
was:  "We  had  an  ice  cream  supper  some  time  ago  and 
have  not  cleaned  up  yet." 

The  remedy  for  all  this  lies  in  organizing  the  patrons 
of  our  public  schools  into  a  School  Betterment  Associa- 
tion for  the  protection  and  care  of  school  property,  im- 
pressing upon  the  children  that  they  are  for  the  time  be- 
ing property-holders,  it  belongs  to  them  while  they  use 
it,  but  they  are  holding  it  in  trust  for  those  who  come 
after.  Thus  the  lesson  of  co-operation  and  good  citizen- 
ship is  early  inculcated  in  their  minds. 

Rivali'y  in  School  Improvement. 

Public-spirited  citizens  should  be  appealed  to  for 
prizes  offered  each  year  to  the  teacher  making  the  great- 
est improvement  in  school-house  and  grounds,  aided  by 
the  largest  number  of  citizens  in  the  community.  If 
that  is  done  the  coming  or  going  of  any  special  teacher 
does  not  affect  the  organization.  The  teacher  should  al- 
ways be  the  secretary,  because  she  is  the  one  who  must 
be  responsible  for  reports,  and  she  is  the  one  that  passes 
the  key  over  to  the  local  President  when  the  school  term 
closes.  She  also,  with  her  associates,  should  be  responsi- 
ble for  every  thing  held  in  the  school-house. 

The  Social  Center  Should  15e  Weil-Kept. 

We  have  advocated  making  the  school-house  the  social 
center  of  the  school  district.  We  still  believe  in  it,  but 
whoever  uses  the  school-house  for  any  kind  of  gathering 
should  be  obligated  to  leave  it  in  as  good  condition  as 
found,  or  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  to  pay  for  cleaning 
the  building.  Our  school-houses  must  be  kept  clean  if 
we  want  our  children  to  respect  education — not  have  an 
occasional  cleaning-up. 


Tlie  School  Farm  and  School  Garden. 

We  want  also  to  encourage  the  school  farm  as  a  means 
of  not  only  teaching  agriculture  to  the  children,  but  as  a 
source  of  revenue  to  the  school.  We  want  to  encourage 
well-kept  grounds  and  the  school  garden  because  they 
teach  lessons  and  give  pleasure  to  the  children  that  find 
expression  in  their  homes.  Whatever  touches  the  home 
life  of  the  child,  the  teacher  must  encourage,  because  she 
knows  not  the  beautiful  patterns  she  may  be  embroider- 
ing into  the  character  of  the  children. 

There  is  work  enough  to  be  done  in  North  Carolina  to 
keep  us  all  busy  and  happy  in  the  line  of  service  for  lo, 
many  years  yet  to  come. 


HOW    THE    WOMEX   OF   WAKE    WORK    FOR   THEIR 
SCHOOLS. 

(Continued   from   Page   6.) 
is  that  the  local   Associations   work   on   their   ewu   initi- 
ative, successfully  planning  and  executing. 

There  is  much  friendly  rivalry  among  the  Associations 
over  their  school  farms.  But  that  belongs  to  another 
story. 

A  committeeman  was  in  the  oflSce  of  the  County  Board 
of  Education,  seeking  advice  from  the  Superintendent. 
His  neighborhood  was  all  at  odds  over  the  school,  and 
the  man  in  the  depths  over  the  situation.  Another  com- 
mitteeman, awaiting  his  turn  with  the  Superintendent, 
kept  quiet  as  long  as  he  could.  Then,  apologizing  for 
interrupting  a  stranger,  said:  "I  can  tell  you  what  to 
do.  You  get  the  women  to  organize  a  Betterment  As- 
sociation.    It  brought  us  together." 

A  committeeman  w^  in  the  office  one  day  last  week. 

"1  want  to  see  the  Superintendent  about  our  school." 
And  by  degrees  the  story  came  out.  "I  was  opposed  to 
consolidation  in  my  district  before  our  meeting  at  Cary; 
but,  my  goodness,  we  have  got  to  have  a  better  school! 
When  will  the  Superintendent  be  back?" 

Thus  do  men  aTid  women  work  together  in  Wake  for 
the  sake  of  their  children;  for  "Betterment"  has  become 
a  household  word. 


Three  Principles. 

Dr.  E.  E.  Brown,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
enunciated  as  principles  which  should  guide  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  any  new  proposal  for  Federal  aid: 

(1)  TTiat  the  Federal  Government  cannot  properly  un- 
dertake the  subsidizing  of  any  form  of  education  which 
will  be  adequately  cared  for  by  the  several  States  within 
a  reasonable  time  without  such  Federal  aid. 

(2)  That  the  Federal  Government  cannot  properly  aid 
in  the  support  of  any  form  of  education  which  is  not  dis- 
tinctly required  for  the  maintenance  of  some  national  in- 
terest or  interests. 

(3)  That,  in  case  Federal  aid  is  extended  to  any  form 
of  education  in  the  States,  it  must  be  extended  in  such 
manner  as  will  conserve  and  not  impair  the  general  sys- 
tem of  educational  administration  in  each  of  the  States. 

"These  princii)les  rest  upon  that  fundamental  require- 
ment of  our  social  order,  in  both  State  and  Nation,"  con- 
tinued Dr.  Brown,  "that  all  of  its  citizens  shall  have  a 
fair  chance  to  rise  and  to  share  in  the  enjoyment  of  lite 
and  the  responsibilities  of  government  in  due  proportion 
to  their  native  endowments.  Our  governmental  system 
seeks  to  equalize  these  educational  opportunities  through- 
out the  land.  They  are  not  yet  equalized.  We  hold  that 
the  defect  of  opportunity  should,  in  some  way,  be  made 
good,  for  the  sake  of  the  individual  citizens  concerned, 
but  etill  more  for  the  general  welfare." 
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EIGHT  MONTHS'  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TERM  IN  DURHAM  COUNTY 

C.  W.  MASSEY,  County  Superintendent,  in   Raleigh   News  and  Observer. 

How  the  School  Term  Was  Lengthened  Fi'om  Five  and  One-Half  Months  to  Eight  Months  in  Eleven 
Vears — Consolidation  and  Economical  Management   Helped    to   Accomplish    It — Proposal   to   Shorten 
the  Term  Wonld  I$e  Met  With  a  Storm  of  Opposition — Otlier   Good    Ucsults   of    Larger   Schools. 


In  response  to  the  editor's  request  that  I  write  about 
sfrme  special  phase  of  school  work  in  this  county,  I  wish 
to  discuss  briefly  the  lengthening  of  our  school  term  and 
results  that  have  followed. 

Eleven  years  ago  our  school  term  was  five  and  a  half 
months  each  year.  By  consolidation  of  school  districts 
and  an  economical  administration  of  school  affairs,  the 
annual  term  has  been  increased  to  eight  months.  While 
this  work  has  been  going  on,  our  observations  have 
taught  us  some  important  lessons.  Many  of  our  people 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  a  five-months'  terra  said 
and  thought  that  five  months  was  long  enough  for  the 
country  districts;  but  gradually  the  schools  were  length- 
ened unti  Uhey  now  run  from  seven  and  a  halt  to  nine 
nionths,  varying  some  in  length  in  the  different  town- 
ships. 

No   Going  Hack,  to  Short  Terms  Again. 

Many  of  these  same  people  who  a  tew  years  ago  be- 
lieved that  five  months  was  long  enough,  now  want  eight 
or  nine  months,  and  some  of  them  actually  plead  for  a 
ten-months'  school.  Nobody  wishes  to  shorten  the  school 
term  a  single  day. 

If  notice  should  be  served  on  any  township  in  the 
county  that  the  schools  would  be  cut  down  to  six  months, 
it  would  meet  with  strong,  determined  and  undivided  op- 
position by  the  people.  Our  folks  would  not  submit  to  it 
without  a  most  earnest  protest. 

What  do  these  things  mean?  To  my  mind  they  teach 
clearly  and  forcibly  that  any  community  that  has  once 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  a  good  eight-months'  public 
school,  free  and  open  to  all  the  people,  for  as  long  a  pe- 
riod as  four  or  five  years,  will  n^ver  be  satisfied,  or  in 
any  sense  willing,  to  see  that  terra  materially  shortened. 

North  Carolinians  are  always  conservative  and  do  not 
move  forward  rapidly;  but  at  the  same  time  they  posi- 
tively refuse  to  move  backward  at  all. 

Can  the  Children  Be  Spared  Prom  the  Farms  for  Eight 
Months? 

"But  we  cannot  spare  the  chidren  from  the  farms  for 
eight  months  in  the  year,"  say  some.  There  seems  to 
be  some  truth  in  this  assertion;  but  upon  investigation 
we  find  that  the  chidren  from  si.x  to  twelve  years  old  are 
worth  a  great  deal  on  the  farm  during  the  eight  months 
our  schools  are  usually  in  session;  and  in  addition  they 
can  have  their  children's  help  one  or  two  hours  each 
morning  and  another  hour  or  two  each  afternoon  and 
all  day  on  Saturdays,  thus  making  about  half  time  on 
the  farm  and  whole  time  at  school;  besides  giving  the 
children  the  bodily  exercise  they  need  and  inculcating 
habits  of  industry  that  will  be  very  helpful  to  them  In 
after  life. 

Again,  we  have  noticed  that  those  farmers  who  put 
their  children  in  school  in  September  when  our  schools 
open  and  keep  them  there  regularly  until  the  next  April 
or  May  when  our  schools  close,  harvest  better  crops, 
make  more  money,  and  are  more  prosperous  in  every 
way  than  those  who  apparently  have  the  same  opportu- 
nity in  life,  but  send  their  children  to  school  irregulary 
for  only  a  part  of  the  school  year. 

When  the  people  are  fully  aroused  and  are  brought 
to  see  what  is  best  for  their  children  as  well  as  for  them- 
selves, they  will  find  a  way  to  put  their  boys  and  girls  in 
school  for  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  still  carry  on 
successfully  their  work  at  home. 

It  is  Impo.ssiblp  to   Educate  Our  Children   With   a   Four 
Months'  Tei'm. 

Every  school  district  in  North  Carolina  needs  and  can 
have  an  eight  months  term;   and.  If  our  children  are  to 


be  trained   as  they  should  be,  our  schools  must  be  open 
to  them  for  at  least  eight  months  in  the  year. 

With  over  eighty  per  cent  of  her  population  in  the 
rural  districts,  and  with  a  school  term  of  only  four 
months  in  many  counties,  it  is  impossible  for  North 
Carolina  to  educate  her  people  as  it  should  be  done. 
Then  what  shall  be  done?  This  question  should  appeal 
to  everybody  who  loves  his  State  and  wishes  to  see  her 
prosper. 

The  One  Solution  to  the  Problem. 

There  seems  to  be  but  one  solution  to  the  problem. 
Fut  more  money  into  the  schools,  lengthen  the  school 
term,  and  employ  trained  teachers. 

In  answer  to  these  propositions  many  will  say  that 
we  are  too  poor  to  do  these  things;  but  in  truth  we  are 
too  poor  not  to  educate  our  children.  They  will  need  a 
full  development  of  all  their  powers  to  enable  them  to 
fight  life's  battles  successfully. 

An  educated  coramunity  is  always  prosperous;  on  the 
other  hand,  an  ignorant  comraunity  is  always  unthrifty. 
It  pays  in  dollars  and  cents  to  establish  and  maintain 
good  schools;  hut  it  pays  infinitely  more  as  a  means  of 
building  up  the  people  intellectually,  socially,  and  mor- 
ally. 

A  trained  mind,  aided  by  strong  moral  and  physical 
powers,  is  prepared  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  life,  to 
grapple  with  the  real  problems  of  the  world,  and  to 
achieve  success;  the  untutored  intellect  shrinks  from  the 
ta.sk  and   fails  utterly. 

Then  let  every  patriotic  citizen  of  our  good  State  rally 
to  the  support  of  the  schools,  until  there  is  a  good,  well 
etjuipped  school-house  in  every  district,  occupied  by 
trfiined  teachers  for  at  least  eight  months  each  year. 


Multiply   Good   School-Houses   in   the   Country. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  log  school-house  and  slab 
benches  served  a  good  purpose,  but  not  to-day.  There 
has  has  been  a  constant  stream  from  the  country  to 
towns  and  villages  in  order  to  get  to  good  schools.  Homes 
have  been  broken  up,  farms  deserted,  neighborhoods 
wt:akened,  chtirches  almost  abandoned  and  the  country 
generally  the  loser  by  the  rush  to  town. 

But  the  tide  is  ceasing  to  flow  inward.  The  farm  Is 
more  attractive,  more  remunerative  and  more  in  de- 
mand. The  rural  delivery,  the  telejihone  and  the  good 
school-house,  with  better  prices  for  farra  products,  mean 
a  better  day  on   the  farra. 

The  good  school-house  is  helping  to  fix  the  people  and 
make  them  better  satisfied.  The  ambitious  country 
father  and  inolher  are  not  willing  for  their  children  to 
have  advantages  inferior  to  their  town  cousins.  So 
here  and  there  the  modern  school-house,  well  planned 
and  well  equipped,  is  gathering  around  it  a  prosperous, 
contented,  educated  community.  The  good  school-house 
means  better  schools,  better  ideas,  better  homes,  increas- 
ed jiroperty  vaues  and  a  more  capable  and  more  poten- 
tial people.  Multiply  the  power  of  the  country  people 
and  give  them  the  opportunity  they  are  entitled  to. — 
Favetteville  Index. 


It  is  an  easy  task  for  the  teacher  to  interest  her  pupils 
in  good  fiction  and  i)oetry.  As  children  naturally  love  a 
story  or  poem,  fiction  and  poetry  are  both  invaluable  in 
increasing  the  imaginary  power,  without  which  nothing 
great  has  been  discovered  or  invented.  What  to  read 
and  how  to  read  are  leading  questions  today  when  the 
shelves  of  the  booksellers  fairly  groan  with  the  weight 
of  books  written  expressly  for  children. — Normal  In- 
structor. 
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TEN  YEARS'  PROGRESS  OF  THE  WASHINGTON  SCHOOLS 

By  W.  C.  XEWBOLD,  Superintendent  of  the  City   Schools. 

Splendid  Results  of  Nine  Years  of  Wise  Administiation  By  Mr.  Harry  Howell — Popular  Vote  Re- 
placed Funds  Lost  liy  Prohibition  of  Liquor  Licenses,  and  Enables  New  Administration  to  Make 
Marked  Advances  and  Improvements  in  the  Courses  of  Study — One  of  the  Handsomest  Public 
School  Buildings  in  the  State. 


By  authority  of  a  special  act  of  the  State  Legislature, 
and  by  a  vote  of  the  majority  of  her  citizens,  Washing- 
ton's public  schools  were  established  in  1S9  9,  ten  years 
ago.  The  schools  were  organized  and  order  was  brought 
out  of  chaos  by  Mr.  Harry  Howell,  who  was  the  Superin- 
tendent continuously  from  that  time  until  190S.  In  these 
nine  years  much  was  done  in  the  way  of  developing  a 
thoroughly  efficient  public  school  system. 

The  idea  was  a  new  one  in  the  community  and  a  pub- 
lic school  sentiment  had  to  be  created  There  was  no 
suitable  building  and  no  money  to  erect  one.  The  in- 
come was  insufficient  to  employ  a  full  corps  of  teachers. 
After  nine  years  of  earnest,  persistent  effort,  Mr.  Howell 
accomplished  all  of  these  things,  and  when  he  gave  up 
the  work  in  19uS,  Washington  had  one  of  the  hand- 
somest public  school  buildings  in  North  Carolina  and  a 
firm  foundation  had  been  laid  for  future  progress. 

Big   Task   of  Providing   Funds   Solved   By    a   Devoted 
Citizenshii>. 

The  present  administration  of  the  schools  began  in  the 
summer  of  190S.  There  has  been  an  important  task  for 
us  to  perform  in  the  year  just  closed,  that  of  providing 
sufficient  income  to  maintain  the  schools  in  the  future. 
On  account  of  the  operation  of  the  prohibition  law  the 
schools  lost  considerable  revenue  heretofore  received 
from  liquor  licenses. 

On  the  4th  of  May,  this  year,  the  citizens  of  Washing- 
ton rose  to  meet  this  emergency  when  43S  of  them  voted 
"For  Schools'  'against  S3  who  said  by  their  votes  that 
they  did  not  want  an  additional  tax  for  schools.  This 
action  shows  that  the  citizens  of  Washington  are  most 
patriotic  and  progressive.  No  city  in  North  Carolina  the 
size  of  Washington  has  voluntaril  voted  upon  itself  so 
large  a  tax  for  its  public  schools.  The  additional  tax 
voted  in  May  was  fifteen  cents,  making  a  total  school  tax 
of  forty-five  cents. 

AVhat   the  Increase   Will  Enable  the  Schools  to  Do. 

With  this  increased  income,  and  upon  this  evidence  of 
devotion  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  for  the  schools,  the 
authorities  will  try  to  provide  for  the  children  of  the  city 
the  most  liberal  and  most  varied  training  the  school 
funds  will  permit.  With  this  object  in  view,  the  Board 
have  adopted  the  following  plans  for  the  coming  year, 
some  of  which  they  have  long  desired  to  put  into  the 
schools: 

(1)  That  a  new  grade  for  the  primary  work  be  form- 
ed to  be  known  as  Grade  1  C.  The  purpose  of  this 
grade  is  to  combine  kindergarten  and  primary  work;  to 
admit  children  who  are  five  years  of  age  in  September, 
and  to  include  a  few  of  the  younger  children  who  would 
otherAvise  be  in  Grade  1  B.  A  thoroughly  qualified  kin- 
dergarten teacher  trained  in  the  kindergarten  schools  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  will  take  charge  of  this  work. 

(2)  This  new  grade  will  enable  us  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  the  primary  grades,  and  the  dull  pupils 
will  be  retarded  in  promotion  sufficiently  to  enable  them 
to  be  thorough  in  the  work  they  go  over. 

(3)  That  we  re-arrange  our  course  of  study  to  pro- 
vide seven  full  years'  work  In  the  primary  and  grammar 
grades,  including  what  is  now  our  7  B  Grade.  Begin- 
ning with  our  upper  seventh  grade,  known  as  Grade  7  A, 
provide  a  full  high  school  course  of  four  years,  which 
will  mean  the  adding  of  one  full  year's  work  to  our 
course  of  study.  Designate  the  high  school  course  as 
follows:  First  year,  second  year,  third  year,  fourth 
year,  instead  of  grades  7  A,  8th,  9th  and  10th.     Require 


all  students  to  take  the  regular  course  through  the  sec- 
ond year  of  the  high  school.  In  the  third  year  allow  one 
or  two  electives  to  those  students  who  expect  to  begin 
making  their  own  living  when  they  finish  the  course  in 
cur  school.  Allow  them  to  substitute  something  for 
Latin — manual  training,  domestic  science,  stenography, 
n)usic,  or  some  other  language — French  or  German. 

The  Fourth  Year  High  School  Course. 

In  the  fourth  year  to  the  same  class  of  students,  allow 
two  or  three  electives,  under  certain  conditions,  other 
students  might  be  allowed  to  substitute,  those  who  de- 
sire to  enter  mechanical  or  industrial  schools,  etc. 

This  fourth  year  high  school  course  must  have  certain 
definite  aims: 

(1)  To  give  the  best  education  possible  to  those  young 
people  who  are  to  take  up  the  work  of  life  as  soon  as 
they  graduate  from  our  schools;  to  provide  such  a  course 
that  their  education  shall  be  well  rounded,  both  In  the 
time-tried  academic  subjects  and  in  useful  and  practical 
arts  and  sciences. 

(2)  To  prepare  those  students  who  desire  to  do  so  to 
enter  any  of  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  North 
Carolina. 

(3)  Require  drawing  to  be  taught  in  all  the  primary 
and  grammar  grades,  and  make  it  optional  in  all  the 
high  school  years. 

(4)  Arrange  with  some  good  music  teacher  to  teach  a 
music  class  in  the  school.  The  teacher  to  run  this  de- 
partment upon  her  own  responsibility  and  do  her  own 
collecting.  For  the  prestige  which  this  position  in  the 
school  will  give  her,  and  the  free  use  of  a  room  in  the 
building,  she  is  to  agree  to  do  the  following:  To  aid  in 
the  musical  part  of  the  school  entertainments,  to  plav 
for  the  opening  exercises  and  teach  sight  singing  in  the 
grammar  and  high  school. 

(5)  Continue  the  business  department  begun  in  April 
and  employ  the  teacher  for  the  full  day,  requiring  her  to 
teach  all  students  in  her  department,  to  look  after  the 
book  room  and  the  library,  and  do  stenographic  work 
in  the  office  of  the  superintendent.  For  work  in  this 
department  for  the  present  students  will  be  required  to 
liay  a  tuition  fee,  just  as  in  music.  We  hope  to  make 
both  these  courses  free  to  our  students  just  as  soon  as 
cur  funds  will  permit. 

(6)  That  we  adopt  the  plan  suggested  by  the  Super- 
intendent and  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  New  Bern  school, 
viz.:  To  employ  jointly  with  them  a  man  to  instruct 
in  manual  training  and  a  woman  to  teach  domestic  sci- 
ence in  the  two  schools,  these  teachers  to  work  a  week 
in  Washington,  then  a  week  in  New  Bern,  and  so  alter- 
nately through  the  year,  each  city  to  pay  one-half  the 
expense  of  both  departments. 

(7)  Try  to  organize  a  Woman's  Betterment  Associa- 
tion, for  the  general  improvement  in  school  conditions. 

(S)  Invite  some  of  the  best  informed  ladies  of  the  city 
to  become  a  visiting  committee.  Request  them  to  visit 
the  schools  as  frequently  as  they  can  and  make  sugges- 
tions to  the  superintendent  concerning  any  phase  of  the 
school  work. 

(9)  Appropriate  a  small  amount,  not  exceeding  $20 
this  year,  to  begin  a  teachers'  library.  Add  to  this  a 
small  amount  annually  to  strengthen  this  library  from 
time  to  time  and  keep  it  up  to  date. 

These  plans  were  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
about  the  middle  of  .Tune.  All  teachers  and  instructors 
necessary  to  carry  into  full  effe"t  all  the  courses  outlined 
and  their  acceptance  has  been  received. 
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FACULTY  OF  THE  EAST  CAROLINA  TEACHERS'  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

By  J.  Y.  JOYNEB,.  Cliati-mau    of    the    Board    of   Trustees. 

Personnel  of  the  Administrative  and  Ttnajbing  Forces  of  the  Splendid   Teachers'   Training  School 
To  Be  Opened  in  Greenville  on  the  5ei»  of   C'ctober — Sketches  of  OflRcers  and  Teachers. 

Note  by  the  EciTor.,— What  the  work  shall  be  In  the  wldenlag  «troles  of  time  one  cannot  now  compute,  but  a  future  that  promises  to  be; 
fair  and  lull  of  growing  splendor  is  made  richer  In  promise  by  thepersonnel  of  the  initial  corps  of  teachers  with  which  the  East  Carolina. 
Teachers'  Training:  School  sets  out  upon  Its  Inspiring  mission.  Beautiful  for  situation,  splendid  and  pleasing  In  artistic  pKaclng  and  architec- 
tural form,  meetlut  every  demand  for  convenience  and  efflclenoy  Jn  the  laollltles  tor  Instruction,  this  elaborate  modern  educational  plant 
which  has  cost  ~li55  OOO  Is  fit  to  be  a  model  ol  Its  kind  In  every  point  of  design,  equipment,  and  economical  cost  of  construction.  It  Is  with  leel- 
IniiS  of  pride  th«t  we  print  on  another  page  a  panoramic  picture  of  the  buildings,  and  upon  this  a  personal  sketch  of  each  member  of  the  facul- 
ty by  the  chairman  of  the  board  o(  trustees. 


The  board  of  trustees  of  the  East  Caroliua  Teachers' 
Training  School  deems  itself  fortunate  in  securing  so 
able  a  corps  of  teachers,  and  takes  pleasure  in  giving  to 
the  public  the  following  information : 

President  Robt.  H.  Wright  was  reared  in  Sampson 
County,  North  Carolina.  Graduated  with  honor  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  in'  1907.  After  teaohing 
in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  hi's  native  State  and 
South  Carolina,  he  did  a  year  of  post-gnsduate  work  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore.  He  waif  then  elected 
head  of  the  Department  of  History,  Civics  and  Econom- 
ics in  the  Baltimore  City  College.  This  position  lie  held 
until  190G,  when  he  was  elected  Principal  of  the  Ea.stern 
High  School,  Baltimore.  He  filled  this  position  with  «Ii.e 
greatest  acceptability  for  three  years,  resigning  to  a*' 
cept  the  Presidency  of  the  East  Carolina  Teachers'  Train- 
ing School.  He  has  the  highest  recommendations  from 
the  most  competent  judges  acquainted  with  his  work  for 
scholarship  and  teaching  ability.  The  board  confidently 
commends  him  to  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  people  of 
North  Carolina. 

Miss  JIamie  E.  Jenkins,  the  teacher  of  English  lan- 
guage and  literature,  is  a  graduate  of  Trinity  College, 
and  an  M.  A.  of  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 
Miss  Jenkins  has  taught  in  the  rural  and  graded  schools 
0-"  North  Carolina;  Martha  Washington  College,  Virginia, 
and  Grenada  College,  Mississippi.  She  is  a  thorough 
student  of  the  English  language  and  a  teacher  of  marked 
ability.  In  her  we  are  sure  that  we  have  an  exceptional- 
h-  competent  teacher. 

Jt 

Miss  Sallie  Joyner  Davis,  the  teacher  of  History,  is  a 
full  graduate  of  the  North  Carolina  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College,  a  post-graduate  student  of  Trinity  Oollege 
pnd  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  She  has  had  ex- 
perience as  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  in  North  Car- 
olina and  as  teacher  of  History  in  the  Greensboro  Female 
College.  Her  scholarship  and  teaching  ability  are  of  ex- 
ceptionally high  order. 

Miss  Marie  Daniel  Graham,  the  teacher  of  Mathematics 
is  a  graduate  of  Peabody  Normal  College,  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  and  has  her  Bachelor's  degree  from  Teachers' 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City.  She  has 
taught  in  the  public  and  private  schools  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  her  work  here  has  been  most  successful.  Her 
training  and  experience  are  such  as  to  make  her  entire- 
ly competent  for  the  work  to  which  she  has  been  as- 
signed. 

Miss  Birdie  McKinney,  the  teacher  of  Latin,  is  a  full 
graduate  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Normal  and  Indus- 
trial College.  Since  her  graduation  she  has  been  teach- 
ing in  the  public  schools  of  our  State  with  marked  suc- 
cess.    She  is  one  of  the  St^te'B  best  teachers. 

Mr.  Herbert  E.  Austin,  the  teacher  of  Science,  is  a 
graduate  of  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute.  D'd  post- 
graduate work  in  Clarke  University  and  Johns  Hopktnsj 
University.  He  has  had  several  years  experience  as  a 
teacher  of  Science  and  Pedagogy  in  t^<?  M^F^1^S4  State 


Normal  School,  Baltimore.  This  has  given  him  a  famili- 
arity with  the  needs  of  teachers  which  eminently  quali- 
fies him  for  the  position  he  is  to  hold. 

Supt.  W.  H.  Ragsdale,  lecturer  on  public  school  admin- 
isl ration,  is  a  graduate  of  Wake  Forest  College.  While 
in  college  he  was  a  hard  student,  making  the  highest 
average  in  his  class.  Since  graduation  he  has  taught  in 
the  public  and  private  schools  of  Eastern  North  Carolina. 
He  has  been  superintendent  of  Pitt  County  schools  since 
1S91,  with  the  exception  of  two  years.  For  many  years 
he  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the  public  school 
interests  of  our  State.  He  is  well  and  favorably  known 
in  school  circles.  In  his  selection  for  this  position  we 
have  a  man  who  is  thorough  master  of  the  public  school 
situation  in  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Claude  W.  Wilson  will  look  after  the  business  in- 
terests of  the  school  and  teach  in  the  Department  of  Ped- 
agogy; and  has  taught  in  Wake  Forest  College.  Ha? 
unusual  business  ability;  is  a  thorough  student  of  Ped- 
agogy; and  has  taught  in  the  public  and  private  schools 
of  North  Carolina  with  marked  success. 

Mrs.  Kate  R.  Beckwith,  the  lady  principal,  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Woman's  College,  Richmond,  Va.  She  is  emi- 
nently qualified  for  the  position  she  is  to  fill.  Having 
had  experience  with  this  kind  of  work  in  Louisburg  Col- 
lege, also  as  dean  (lady  principal)  of  Columbia  College,, 
S.  C,  and  having  had  charge  of  the  branch  school  of 
Shorter  College  in  Florence,  Italy.  We  deem  ourselves 
fortunate  in  securing  the  services  of  such  a  woman  as 
lady  principal. 

With  this  school  located  as  it  is,  and  so  admirably- 
equipped  in  every  way,  buildings,  furnishings  and  teach- 
ing staff — -we  confidently  expect  it  to  meet  fully  the  de^ 
mands  for  which  it  was  established. 


The  Jackson  Training  School. 

This  school  with  so  fine  a  mission  for  the  training  of 
neglected  and  wayward  boys  is  very  much  on  the  big 
heart  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Cook,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  his  ardent  love  for  this  work  is  laying  it 
also  upon  the  hearts  of  others.  An  attractive  monthly 
called  "The  Uplift"  was  started  by  Mr.  Cook  in  June. 
It  is  printed,  and  handsomely  printed,  too,  by  the  boys 
of  the  school,  and  at  a  dollar  a  year  should  have  on  its 
subscription  list  every  person  in  North  Carolina  who 
really  believes  in  the  mission  of  uplifting  those  boys 
whose  surroundings  and  temptations  so  often  need  to  be 
changed. 


"Sammy."  said  a  Germantown  mother  recently  to  her 
5  0ungest-borii:  "When  you  divided  those  seven  pieces 
of  candy  with  your  brother  did  you  give  him  four?" 

"No,  ma'am,"  replied  Sammy.  "I  knew  they  wouldn't 
come  out  even,  so  I  ate  one  before  I  began  to  divide.' — 
Progressive  Teacher. 


Every  right  action  and  true  thought  sets  the  seal  01 
jts  {)eai,!ty  on  person  and  face, — John  Ruskin. 
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TRANSFORMATION  OF  A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL  IN  IREDELL  COUNTY 

L.   O.  WHITE,  Superiutendent  of  Iredell  County  Schools,  in  Raleigh  Xews  and  Observer. 
How  a  One-Room  I'lanked-up-and-Down  Was  Made  to  Give  Way  for  a  Well-Fumished  Modern  Two- 
Room  Bnilding  That  Othei-  Districts  Are  Imitating — Of  Course  the  Grounds  Were  Improved  and  a 
liibrary  Started — "And  Not  a  Mark  Nor  a  Scratch   t'pon  the  House  Anyivhere." 


As  briefly  as  possible  I  shall  outline  to  you  the  trans- 
formation of  one  ordinary  country  school  district  in  Ire- 
dell County.  The  school  I  have  reference  to  is  the  Ost- 
walt  school,  in  Fallstown  Township. 

The  first  time  I  visited  the  school  was  during  the  win- 
ter of  1907-1908.  I  found  just  a  hull  of  an  old  house, 
planked  up  and  down  with  rough  boards.  The  ceiling 
was  very  low,  about  seven  feet  from  the  floor.  The 
foundation  sills  were  rotten  and  very  rough;  home-made 
benches  were  about  all  of  the  furniture  to  be  found  on 
the  inside.  The  patrons  of  the  school  are  sturdy,  well- 
to-do  farmers,  perhaps  a  little  above  the  average  in  intel- 
ligence and  progressiveness. 

The  Neighbors  Meet  Together. 

They  had  been  talking  a  new  house  for  some  little 
time  and  finally  invited  me  to  discuss  the  subject  with 
ithem.  I  explained  the  need  of  better  school-houses,  bet- 
ter furnished  school-houses  and  longer  terms.  We  soon 
decided  that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  pull  down  the 
old  house  and  build  a  new  one.  With  a  vim  the  people 
went  to  work  and  in  one  day  the  old  house  was  torn 
down,  the  nails  pulled  out  and  the  lumber  sorted  so  the 
best  of  it  might  be  used  in  the  new  building.  A  carpen- 
ter who  is  a  patron  of  the  district,  agreed  to  superintend 
the  building  of  the  new  house  free  of  charge.  Other  pa- 
trons of  the  district  subscribed  so  much  to  be  paid  in 
labor  and  others  agreed  to  furnish  so  much  lumber,  and 
in  a  short  time  a  handsome  two-room  house,  constructed 
of  the  best  material,  and  in  a  first-class  manner,  adorned 
the  site  of  the  old  one. 

Local  Tax-  Talked   About — and   Then   Vote<l. 

In  the  meantime  I  visited  the  folks  again  and  talked 
local  tax.  They  were  not  so  agreed  as  to  the  expediency 
of  this  move,  but  I  soon  found  that  a  majority  of  the 
voters  favored  it.  I  described  in  detail  the  different  steps 
and  workings  of  the  local  tax  law.  A  few  were  a  little 
suspicious  about  it.  When  it  comes  to  voting  a  tax  on 
himself  the  average  voter  is  inclined  to  be  a  little  sus- 
picious anyhow.  He  thinks  there's  some  trick  about  't 
which  he  does  not  understand.  I  explained  it  in  a 
straightforward  business  way.  I  even  calculated  for  a 
few  of  them  how  much  their  special  tax  would  be.  On 
election  day  it  carried  more  than  two  to  one. 

The  Women  Take  a  Hand  Now. 

The  next  move  was  to  organize  a  Woman's  Betterment 
Association.  I  did  that  during  the  first  week  of  school. 
Men,  women  and  children  met  me  that  day  and  great  in- 
terest was  manifested  from  the  very  first.  They  were 
becoming  proud  of  their  school-house  and  grounds.  Some 
old  trees  were  dug  up  and  young  ones  set  out  initead. 
The  ground  was  leveled.  A  flower  garden  was  started 
and  a  portion  of  the  yard  broken  up  to  be  sown  in  grass 
this  fall.  Money  was  raised  for  a  library,  and  now  they 
have  a  $4.5  library  and  a  good  book-case.  A  supplement- 
ary library  will  be  secured  this  year.  State  and  United 
States  maps  adorn  the  walls,  cement  hearths  were  made 
around  the  stoves,  several  beautiful  pictures  were  bought 
and  hung  in  the  rooms.  Everything  is  being  looked  af- 
ter by  the  members  of  the  Woman's  Betterment  Asso- 
ciation, and  to-day  not  a  mark  nor  a  scratch  can  be  seen 
on  the  house  anywhere. 

Spirit  of  Improvement  Inspiring  and  Contagious. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  house  was  painted  ard 
furnished  with  patent  desks.  The  house  and  grounds 
are  now  worth  nearly  $1,000.  At  the  close  of  this  school 
tbig  spring  a  flag,  presented  hy  the  Jr.  O.  U.  A.  M.,  was 


unfurled  to  the  breezes  and  a  shout  of  exultation  arose 
from  the  lips  of  patriotic  boys  and  girls.  If  the  school 
were  all  at  once  wiped  out  of  existence  enough  inspira- 
tion and  lofty  ideals  have  already  been  kindled  to  off- 
set the  cost. 

But  the  influence  of  that  school  is  not  confined  to  the 
limits  of  that  district.  Surrounding  districts  are  infected 
with  the  germ  of  "progressiveness."  One  district  has  al- 
ready asked  for  a  house  "just  like  the  one  in  the  Ostwalt 
district,"  and  they  will  get  it,  too,  for  they  are  doing 
their  part. 

As  a  result  of  my  two  years'  school  work  I  have  learn- 
ed that  when  I  want  to  carry  a  local  tax  election  or  do 
anything  else  where  money  is  needed,  I  simply  go  about 
it  in  a  quiet  way,  and  It  is  generally  done. 


Health    Betterment   and    Science   in    the   Rural    Schools. 

In  a  thoughtful  and  suggestive  paper  at  the  Teachers' 
Assembly  in  June,  Superintendent  Z.  V.  Judd,  of  Wake 
discussed  the  teaching  of  Science  in  the  rural  schools.' 
He  said  that  on  account  of  the  short  term  of  the  county 
school  the  already-crowded  school  course  and  the  total 
absence  of  teachers  trained  in  the  sciences  it  is  not  de- 
sirable to  undertake  the  study  of  formulated  sciences  as 
understood  in  the  university,  college  and  high  school. 

"There  are,  however,"  he  said,  "three  subjects  of  a 
scientific  nature  that  deserve  serious  consideration.  (1) 
Next  year  I  shall  recommend  to  the  rural  teachers  of 
Wake  County  a  course  of  science  which  shall  deal  with 
the  preservation  of  health  and  life.  Call  it  physiology 
or  hygiene  if  you  like,  though  it  will  omit  all  reference 
to  the  number  of  bones  of  the  body,  the  composition  of 
the  hair  and  all  such  interesting  but  useless  details. 
Country  physicians  will  be  asked  to  give  weekly  lectures 
to  the  pupils  on  the  care  of  the  teeth,  eyes  and  bodies, 
on  drinking  water  and  the  danger  of  shallow  well  water! 
on  the  value  of  antiseptics,  etc.  Teachers  will  be  expect- 
ed to  supplement  these  talks  on  the  importance  of  fresh 
air,  proper  ventilation,  etc.  (2)  The  earth  as  the  home 
of  man,  omitting  the  height  of  mountains  or  length  of 
rivers  and  population  of  foreign  cities.  (3)  The  studv 
of  life  about  us,  the  nature  of  soil  and  that  industry  of 
which  it  is  the  basis." 


Commended  by  The  Teachers'  Assembly. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the 
Twenty-sixth  Annual  Session  of  the  North  Carolina 
Teachers'   Assembly,   Morehead   City,  N.   C,  June   15-18, 

"Resolved:  That  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assem- 
bly gives  Its  hearty  endorsement  to  Mr.  E.  C.  Brooks  for 
his  work  as  editor  of  North  Carolina  Education,  and  to 
Mr.  W.  F.  Marshall  as  publisher;  and  urges  the  teachers 
of  North  Carolina  to  use  their  efforts  to  increase  the 
circulation  of  this  journal  to  the  end  that  it  may  reach 
every  teacher  in  the  State." 


It  is  as  impossible  for  a  human  being  to  be  happy  who 
is  habitually  idle  as  it  is  for  a  fine  chronometer  "to  be 
normal  when  not  running.  The  highest  happiness  is  the 
feeling  of  well  being  which  comes  to  one  who  is  actively 
erjployed  doing  what  he  was  made  to  do.  carrying  out 
the  great  life-purpose  patterned  in  his  individual  bent. 
The  practical  fulfilling  of  the  life-purpose  is  to  man  what 
the  actual  running  and  keeping  time  are  to  the  watch. 
Without  action  both  are  meaningless. — Orison  Marden. 


^-  S. — Keep  us  adtised  of  your  post-otnce  address. 
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While  the  spirit  of  improvement  Is  transforming  the  country  schools,  it  is  not  confined  to  the  country  schools  nor  to  the  public 
schools  of  the  cities.  It  Is  with  a  feeling  of  pride  that  we  prtsent  a  view  ol  the  beautiful  MainBuiiding  of  St.  Mary's  School  at  Ral- 
eleh  as  It  will  appear  when  its  68rh  session  opens  on  September  16th.  This  famous  school  U  spending  gTo, 000.00  in  additional  buiH- 
\ngs  and  equlDraent.  The  front  of  lh«  old  Main  Building  has  be^^n  Improved  by  a  handsome  colonial  porch;  and  two  new  school 
buildings,  as  shown  In  the  view,  have  been  added  as  wings  to  the  Main  structure. 

Kach  of  these  wings  contains  four  class-ro-^ms  on  t^e  front  furnished  with  the  most  Improved  recitation  room  furniture,  with 
double  living  rooms  for  pupils  on  the  second  and  third  floors.  To  the  rear  of  the  new  ar-d  enlarged  Main  Building,  another  large 
hree-story  brick  building  is  being  erected,  this  building  to  be  known  as  (^'lenient  Hall,  and  to  contain  large  modern  gymnasium  on 
the  first  floor  and  dining  room  on  the  second  floor.  To  the  rear  of  this  building  are  the  kitchen,  serving  rooms,  and  housekeeper's 
rooms. 


SOME  LIVE  BETTERMENT  ASSOCIATIONS  AND 
>«»       ^       WHAT  THEY  ARE  DOING        ^i^'       ^' 


The  Betterment  Assocation  of  Ber- 
tie had  an  interesting  meeting  at 
Windsor  the  7th  of  August.  Mrs. 
Frank  D.  Winston  is  at  the  head  of 
the  movement.  A  vigorous  campaign 
will  be  waged  to  make  Bertie's 
school-houses  and  grounds  models 
worthy  to  he  copied  by  others. 

The  Tan  Yard  School  in  Gaston 
County  is  going  after  the  Woman's 
Betterment  prize  in  earnest.  Of  a 
Betterment  Association  just  organ- 
ized over  half  the  women  of  the  dis- 
trict are  members,  and  they  are 
working  with  enthusiasm.  An  invi- 
tation in  rhyme  asking  that  the  per- 
son receiving  it  either  send  or  bring 
a  penny  for  each  letter  in  his  name 
to  a  social  meeting  at  the  schol- 
house  brought  good  results.  There 
were  refreshments  for  sale,  of 
course,  and  music  by  the  Farmers' 
L'nion  Band.  The  proceeds  will  be 
used  to  buy  desks. 

At  Troutman,  in  Iredell  County, 
the  Woman's  Betterment  Association 
a  few  days  ago  served  refreshments 
"on  the  campus."  The  receipts  were 
gratifying.      Additional     grounds    of 


woodland  have  been  purchased  and 
will  be  changed  into  a  grove.  The 
walks  are  to  be  relaid,  more  ground 
sodded,  trees  and  shrubbery  planted, 
unsightly  nooks  and  corners  convert- 
ed into  seemliness,  and  the  library 
enlarged.  The  school  session  opens 
September  13th.  Miss  Mamie  E. 
Croaks,  of  Newberry,  S.  C,  will  be 
principal.  Her  assistants  are  Miss 
Maggie  Howard,  of  Statesville,  and 
Miss  Ada  Smith,  of  Davidson. 

The  Oswalt  school  in  Iredell  Coun- 
ty, which  furnishes  the  subject  of 
Mr.  L.  O.  White's  interesting  article 
on  another  page,  is  still  going  ahead 
with  improvements.  A  year  and  a 
half  ago  this  neglected  school  site 
contained  a  dilapidated  one-room 
"planked-up-and-down";  and  it  is 
but  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
grounds  were  in  keeping  with  the 
house.  A  notice  published  the  other 
day  in  the  Statesville  Landmark  con- 
tained the  information  that  the 
Woman's  Betterment  Association 
would  on  a  certain  evening  serve  ice- 
cream and  cake  "on  the  lawn"  and 
that  the  proceeds  would  be  used  for 
the   benefit   of  the  wchool.      The   old 


one-room,  then  the  new  two-room, 
school-house,  then  the  ladies,  the 
lawn,  and  the  other  improvements 
come  along  in  order. 

The  report  of  Miss  :\IcArthur, 
President  of  the  Woman's  Better- 
ment Association  of  Cumberland 
County,  shows  that  the  Association 
saved  to  the  school  fund  of  the  coun- 
ty during  the  past  two  years  the 
sum  of  $1,000.  This  amount  has 
been  ascertained  from  a  comparison 
of  the  saving  in  those  districts, 
where  local  chapters  existed,  with 
the  cost  for  the  same  items  last  year. 
This  shows  that  a  saving  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  smaller  expenses  of  win- 
dow glasses,  joints  of  stove  pipe, 
black-boards,  door  steps  and  win- 
dow shutters  has  been  made  in  these 
items  of  $295.  To  this  amount  must 
be  added  all  amounts  raised  by  pri- 
vate subscriptions  for  such  items  as 
ceiling  school  houses,  buying  new 
stove  pipes,  purchase  of  and  placing 
in  window  glasses,  building  door- 
steps, buying  call  bells  and  numbers 
of  those  smaller  items  which  were 
handled  by  the  patrons  of  the  school 
without  calling  on  the  school  fund 
for  aid. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Woman's  Bet- 
terment Association  of  Northampton 

(Continued  on  Page  13.) 
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QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 

zz^=z=^:^  FOR . 


EDUCATION'S  READERS 


HOW  CAN  I  GAIN  THE  RESPECT  OF  MY  PUPILS? 


1.  "How  can  a  teacher  gain  the 
respect  of  the  pupils?"  This  is  the 
question  that  comes  from  two  differ- 
ent sources  in  western  North  Caro- 
lina. Three  suggestions  are  here 
offered. 

(.1)  The  teacher  must  impress  the 
child  that  he  or  she  has  sufficient 
training  and  scholarship  to  teach 
school.  This  requires  constant  study- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  When 
a  recitation  is  called,  if  the  teacher 
has  made  little  or  no  preparation, 
and  knows  only  what  the  bare  out- 
line of  the  text  book  has  to  say,  it  is 
quite  probable  that  the  child,  if  it 
knows  its  lesson  well,  will  know 
more  of  the  subject  than  the  teacher. 
Such  a  recitation  will  be  dull  and 
uninteresting.  But  if  the  teacher 
has  mastered  the  text  book  first  and 
has  gone  outside  of  the  text  book 
and  brought  new  information  to  add 
to  the  text  book,  the  child's  respect 
for  the  teacher  will  be  increased  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  increasing  amount 
of  new  knowledge  that  the  teacher 
can  bring  into  the  shool  room. 

(2)  Class-room  work  must  be 
made  more  attractive.  That  is,  the 
teacher  must  do  enough  to  arouse 
the  interest  of  the  child  in  the 
day's  work.  The  teacher  must  pay 
some  attention  to  the  methods  of 
presenting  this  new  lesson.  For  in- 
stance, if  one  should  say  to  a  class, 
"Go  out  into  the  yard  and  hunt  for 
something."  The  class  would  go  and 
spend  one  hour  or  so  and  return  with 
nothing  definite,  possibly  nothing  at 
all;  but  if  the  teacher  should  say  to 
this  same  class:  "Go  out  into  the 
yard,  near  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  building  and  hunt  for  two  books" 
ffuch  less  time  would  be  consumed 
and  the  class  would  return  with 
something  definite.     Suppose  we  ap- 


ply this  principle  to  a  recitation.  The 
teacher  says:  "Take  the  next  les- 
son." This  is  equivalent  to  saying: 
"Go  out  into  the  yard  and  hunt  for 
something."  The  class  takes  the 
"next  lesson,"  and  goes  over  it  pos- 
sibly four  or  five  times;  but  the  re- 
sults are  indefinite.  There  has  been 
no  clue  as  to  what  the  child  is  to 
hunt  for.  Both  reading  and  lan- 
guage suffers  immensely  because  of  a 
lack  of  purpose.  Suppose,  on  the 
contrary,  the  lesson  is  about  King 
Midas,  and  the  teacher  in  assigning 
the  lesson  says;  "Our  next  lesson, 
children,  is  about  a  very  peculiar 
man  whose  name  was  Midas.  I  shall 
ask  you  to  find  out  who  Midas  was; 
what  he  wished  for;  and  what  hap- 
pened." Here  is  something  definite. 
With  this  aim  in  view  the  child  will 
have  something  to  hunt  for.  Less 
time  will  be  required  and  the  results 
will  be  more  abundant. 

(3)  The  third  suggestion  is:  Keep 
all  the  children  busy  on  something 
that  is  worth  while.  The  teacher 
that  can  so  order  a  day's  work  in  the 
school  room  as  to  keep  the  students 
busy  and  interested  in  the  work  will 
have  little  trouble  with  the  question 
of  discipline.  In  order  to  do  this 
the  teacher  must  get  beyond  the 
text  book  and  bring  information  that 
will  supplement  the  lessons  of  the 
day;  the  recitation  must  be  so  con- 
ducted that  the  child  finds  it  worth 
while  to  "hunt  for  something"  defin- 
ite in  the  lesson;  and  the  day's  work 
must  be  so  ordered  that  all  children 
can  be  kept  busy.  The  teacher  must 
be  inventive  and  think  of  new  ways 
to  present  a  lesson;  because  the  mo- 
notony of  a  changeless  routine  has 
killed  the  life  of  many  a  school  room 
and  cost  the  teacher  the  respect  of 
many  a  pupil.  E.  C.  B. 


THE  RECITATION  IN  A  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 


n.  I  am  a  teacher  in  the  country 
schools.  I  have  no  assistant  and  I 
have  about  4  0  pupils  on  an  average. 
How  can  I  apply  the  "Five  Formal 
Steps"  to  the  daily  recitation? — 
A.    S.   M. 

•    •    • 

The  Five  Formal  Steps,  or  the 
parts  of  the  recitation  are:  Prepar- 
ation, Presentation,  Comparison, 
Generalization  and  Application.  The 
teacher  has,  as  a  rule,  in  such  a  school 
as  the  one  mentioned  above,  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  to  the  reci- 
tation. What  can  a  teacher  do  in 
this  time  that  will  obtain  the  best 
results? 


1.  Preparation. — The  teacher  here 
should  give  the  child  something  defi- 
nite to  work  for.  We  have  discussed 
this  fully  in  the  question  asked 
above.  In  assigning  the  lesson  the 
child's  mind  is  prepared  to  receive 
the  new  material.  This  can  be  done 
in  two  or  three  minutes  if  the  teach- 
er has  made  any  preparation. 

2.  Presentation. — After  the  teach- 
er has  given  this  child  something  to 
"hunt  for",  has  given  some  purpose 
to  the  studying,  the  child  prepares 
the  recitation  and  comes  in  class, 
and  here  the  lesson  is  presented. 

After  a  few  remarks  on  the  part 
of   the    teacher    to   aid    the    child    in 


more  fully  appreciating  the  story, 
the  child  should  be  called  upon 
to  tell  the  story;  that  is,  has 
the  child  found  what  the  teacher 
asked  it  to  hunt  for?  In  other  words 
call  for  the  story  to  be  told.  This  is 
possibly  the  most  important  part,  for 
here  the  teacher  learns  whetner  the 
child  has  read  the  lesson,  whether  it 
understands  the  lesson,  and  whether 
it  has  thought  about  the  lesson. 

3.  and  4.  Comparison  and  General- 
ization.— After  the  child  has  told  the 
story,  it  should  read  the  story  and 
discuss  it  in  class.  Here  the  various 
characters  may  be  compared  with  one 
another  or  with  previous  characters 
as  the  child  progresses  in  the  read- 
ing; and  after  the  reading,  after  the 
full  details  have  been  worked  out  and 
discussed,  the  whole  story  should  be 
reviewed  and  the  child  should  be 
called  upon  to  answer  the  question: 
"What  do  you  think  of  it?"  In  other 
words  the  teacher  should  encourage 
the  children  to  express  opinions 
about  the  story. 

5.  Application. — If  it  is  a  reading 
lesson,  the  child  should  be  trained 
to  so  draw  its  conclusions  that  they 
will  have  some  practical  application. 
If  it  is  in  Grammar  teach  the  child 
to  put  the  rules  into  use.  That  is 
the  language  work  should  square 
with  the  rules.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  Geography,  We  teach  the 
text  book  knowledge  of  influenoe  of 
rivers,  streams  and  rainfall,  yet  the 
child's  attention  is  never  called  to 
the  washed  away  hillside  in  front  of 
the  school-house.  It  is  true  of  Arith- 
metic where  we  use  a  formula  or  a 
rule.  Too  much  of  our  teaching  is 
not  related   to  any  practical  life. 


(Continued  from  Page  12.) 

County,  at  Rich  Square,  July  29,  the 
following  officers  were  elected: 

Pattie  Vaughn  White,  Rich 
Square,  N.  C,  President;  Myrtle 
Fly  the,  Jackson,  N.  C,  Vice-Presi- 
dent; and  Margaret  C.  Brown, 
George,  N.  C,  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer. Misses  Irma  Boyce,  Ida  S. 
Gay,  Minnie  Taylor  and  Bedie  Stan- 
cell  were  elected  together  with  the 
officers  to  constitute  an  executive 
committee. 

The  following  were  appointed 
township  vice-presidents,  whose  duty 
will  be  to  assist  the  teachers  in  their 
respective  townships  to  organize 
local  Associations  in  each  district: 

Jackson,  Miss  Minnie  Burgwyn; 
Kirby,  Mrs.  D.  N.  Stephenson;  Gas- 
ton, Mrs.  J.  A.  Squire;  Occoneeehee, 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Suiter;  Pleasant  Hill,  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Crew;  Rich  Square,  Mrs. 
Claude  Grant;  Roanoke.  Mrs.  R.  P. 
Morehead;  Seaboard,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Har- 
ris; Wiccacanee,  Miss  Clara  Bottoms. 

A  county  meeting  will  be  held  in 
the  early  fall. 


Keep    us   advised    of   your    correct 
postoffice  address. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 

^ 

HUDSOX-FILTON    CELEBBATIOX. 

The  State  of  New  York  is  arrang- 
ing for  a  great  celebration  during 
tliis  month.  In  September,  1609, 
Henry  Hudson  sailed  up  the  Hudson 
river.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  he  was 
the  first  explorer  to  discover  this 
great  highway  the  river  bears  his 
name.  In  1S07,  nearly  two  hundred 
years  afterwards,  Robert  Fulton 
navigated  his  first  steamboat,  the 
Clermont,  on  this  river.  A  special 
commission  is  making  great  prepar- 
ations for  a  magnificent  celebration 
on  the  Hudson,  which  will  extend 
from  September  2  5th  to  October  9th, 
with  special  exercises  at  New  York 
City,  Albany  and  Troy,  as  well  as 
other  cities  lying  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hudson.  A  reproduction  of  the  Half 
Moon  and  the  Clermont,  the  first 
steamboat,  will  be  esh'bited,  with  a 
naval  display  showing  the  evolution 
of  the  sailing  vessel  and  the  steam- 
boat to  our  modern  war  vessel  and 
ocean  liners. 

The  Hudson-Fulton  Celebration, 
September  2  5th  to  October  9th, 
throws  additional  interest  in  the  lives 
of  Henry  Hudson  and  Robert  Fulton. 
The  one  discovered  the  river  that 
bears  his  name,  the  other  navigated 
the  first  steamboat  on  this  river 
about  two  hundred  years  later. 

HENRT   HUDSON  AND   THE   HUD- 
SON RIVER. 

Little  is  known  of  the  early  lite 
of  Henry  Hudson.  London  was  his 
home  and  Captain  John  Smith  was 
his  friend.  The  same  year  that  the 
Jamestown  settlement  was  made, 
Hudson  was  sent  out  by  the  London 
Company  to  look  for  a  North  West 
passage  around  the  continent  of 
America  to  the  East.  It  is  said  that 
he  had  a  very  small  vessel  and  only 
ten  sailors.  Such  a  crew  would  to- 
day hardly  undertake  such  a  voyage 
in  such  a  craft.  But  this  is  sufficient 
evidence  to  show  that  Hudson  was 
a  bold  navigator.  He  failed  in  this 
attempt,  but  the  next  year  he  ex- 
plored as  far  as  Nova  Zembla.  He 
made  several  voyages  for  the  Eng- 
lish, but  his  attempts  being  unsuc- 
cessful,   the   London    Company    gave 


up    all    hopes    of    finding    the    North 
West  passage. 

Severing  his  connection  with  the 
London  Company,  he  joined  the 
Dutch  East  India  Company  in  1609. 
He  commanded  the  Half  Moon  and 
twenty  sailors,  and  in  this  year  set 
sail  from  Amsterdam.  He  touched 
the  coast  of  America  above  New 
Foundland  and  sailed  southward  as 
far  as  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  it  is 
thought,  looking  for  a  way  to  the 
Pacific.  It  was  still  a  cherished  hope 
of  European  navigators  to  find  a 
short  passage  across  the  American 
continent  to  India.  After  sailing 
several  degrees  southward,  he  re- 
traced his  voyage  northward,  and  en- 
tered the  mouth  of  a  broad  river. 
He  probably  thought  that  this  stream 
was  the  North  West  passage.  But  as 
the  Half  Moon  sailed  up  the  river,  he 
discovered  that  it  was  not  an  arm  of 
the  ocean,  but  a  river,  and  it  bears 
his  name  today.  He  went  as  far 
north  as  Albany  and  then  returned 
'  to  the  mouth. 

The  coming  of  his  vessel  created  a 
sensation  among  the  Indians,  who 
flocked  to  the  river  banks  as  the 
Half  Moon  sailed  along.  They  called 
his  vessel  a  bird  on  account  of  its 
spreading  sails.  Hudson  traded  with 
the  natives  for  furs  and  tobacco,  and 
once  when  they  attempted  to  steal 
some  of  his  trinkets  he  gave  them  a 
terrible  fright  by  shooting  oif  his 
cannon.  When  he  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  river  he  gave  the  In- 
dians a  great  feast.  They  were  so 
impressed  with  the  appearance  of 
his  vessel — "The  Great  White  Bird," 
as  they  called  it — his  men  in  armor 
and  his  guns,  that  they  gathered 
around  breaking  their  arrows  to 
show  that  Hudson  and  his  men  need 
have  no  fears  of  treachery  on  their 
part.  This  feast  took  place  on  the 
spot  where  New  York  City  now 
stands.  Until  the  feast  the  Indians 
knew  nothing  of  the  taste  of  whis- 
key. When  Hudson  offered  the  drink 
to  them  they  smelled  it  and  shook 
their  heads;  but  one  old  Indian 
drank;  and  he  was  soon  drunk.  At 
first  the  natives  thought  he  was  dead, 
but  when  he  recovered,  others  drank, 
and  they  remarked  that  the  Dutch- 
men   had    the    strangest    water    they 


had  ever  tasted.  This  giving  the  In- 
dians whiskey  was  to  cause  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  later.  Many  became 
drunkards;  and  in  after  years  the 
Dutch  gave  the  Indians  whiskey  in 
return   for   furs. 

On  his  way  home  Hudson  stopped 
in  England.  Two  years  before  this 
he  had  set  sail  from  England  under 
the  English  flag.  When  he  landed 
on  his  return  trip  he  was  arrested 
and  held  a  prisoner  on  the  charge 
that  he  had  deserted  England  and 
had  made  discoveries  for  Holland; 
but  he  managed  to  send  to  Holland 
an  account  of  his  voyage  and  he  re- 
ported that  he  had  visited  "as  beau- 
tiful a  land  as  one  can  tread  upon." 
On  account  of  this  discovery  Holland 
laid  claim  to  the  country  watered  by 
the  Hudson  river. 

Henry  Hudson  never  again  sailed 
a  Dutch  flag.  He  was  released  from 
prison  and  entered  the  service  again 
of  the  London  Company.  In  1610  he 
set  sail  with  a  much  larger  vessel 
and  2  3  sailors  this  time.  And  again 
he  was  looking  for  the  North  West 
passage.  But  this  was  an  ill-fated 
expedition.  He  discovered  the  Hud- 
son Bay;  but  his  ship  became  frozen 
in  the  ice  and  his  crew  were  about 
to  perish.  His  food  supply  was  run- 
n'ng  low;  and  he  was  incautious 
enough  to  remark  in  the  hearing  of 
his  sailors  that  it  would  be  necessary 
at  the  opening  of  spring  to  leave  a 
part  of  his  crew  behind,  in  order 
that  the  remainder  might  have  food 
enough  to  reach  England.  This 
caused  a  mutiny.  His  sailors  seized 
him  and  his  son  and  a  few  of  his 
most  loyal  men,  placed  them  in  a 
small  boat,  and  left  them  in  the  bay. 
A  few  of  the  conspirators  reached 
England,  and  one  revealed  the  fate 
of  the  great  navigator.  The  London 
company  made  an  effort  to  find  the 
ill-fated  crew,  but  nothing  more  was 
ever  heard  of  Hudson  or  the  unfor- 
tunate sailors  with  him.  It  was  on 
account  of  this  last  discovery,  how- 
ever, that  England  claimed  the  lands 
surrounding  Hudson  Bay. 

ROBERT  PULTON  AND  THE 
STEAMBOAT. 

There  lived  in  Lancaster  County, 
Pa.,  a  widow  and  her  little  son.  His 
name  was  Robert  Pulton,  born  in 
1765,  and  his  father  had  died  when 
he  was  only  three  years  old.  They 
were    quite   poor,    and    when    Robert 
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was  old  enough  his  mother  appren- 
ticed him  to  a  Jeweler  in  Philadel- 
phia; for  it  was  necessary  that  he 
learn  a  trade  and  help  to  support 
his  mother.  Robert  was  very  fond 
of  drawing  and  painting,  and  he 
spent  his  extra  hours  painting. 
Soon  his  pictures  began  to  attract 
attention.  He  was  able  to  sell  them, 
and  in  this  way  he  made  a  great 
deal  of  extra  money. 

There  lived  in  England  at  this 
time  a  celebrated  painter  named  Ben- 
jamin West;  and  it  was  the  great  de- 
sire of  young  Fulton  to  go  over  to 
England  and  study  under  him.  He 
painted  and  worked  hard,  saving  all 
of  his  money,  until  he  was  twenty- 
one,  when  he  set  sail  for  England. 
Benjamin  West  showed  Pulton  many 
kindnesses,  encouraged  him,  and  in- 
troduced him  to  many  of  the  English 
noblemen. 

Fulton  was  not  only  a  painter  but 
he  had  a  genius  for  mechanics.  The 
Duke  of  Bridgewater,  who  had  met 
the  young  painter  in  the  studio  of 
Benjamin  West,  detected  this  genius 
and  he  advised  Fulton  to  apply  him- 
self wholly  to  mechanics.  He  made 
a  study  of  the  steam  engine  which 
Watt,  the  great  English  inventor, 
had  made;  and  then  Fulton  conceiv- 
ed the  plan  of  building  a  boat  and 
putting  on  each  side  of  it  two  big 
wheels  with  paddles.  When  he  was 
only  fourteen  he  made  a  small  boat 
with  these  paddles.  Now  the  idea 
came  to  him  to  construct  a  larger 
boat  and  work  these  paddles  with 
the  aid  of  the  steam  engine.  There 
were  no  railroads  in  those  days  and 
river  transportation  was  very  difficult 
because  sailboats  could  not  be  used 
here  to  advantage.  He  believed  that 
a  steamboat  would  be  very  profitable, 
but  he  was  unable  to  convince  the 
men  of  wealth  that  he  could  make  a 
success  of  it.  A  steamboat  had  been 
constructed  and  tried  on  the  Potomac 
river  before  this  time,  but  it  was  not 
a  success,  for  it  moved  only  four 
miles  an  hour  and  seemed  to  be  too 
costly  and  too  dangerous. 

Robert  Livingston,  of  New  York, 
was  at  that  time  Minister  to  France, 
and  in  1796  he  invited  the  inventor 
to  Paris.  Fulton  proceeded  at  once 
to  that  city  and  lived  there  seven 
years,  devoting  himself  to  new  pro- 
jects and  to  the  study  of  steam  navi- 
gation. In  1S03  he  constructed  his 
boat  and  made  his  first  trial  on  the 


Sfeine  river.  His  experiments  were 
attended  with  success.  His  engine 
turned  the  wheels  and  the  paddles 
pushed  the  boat  up  and  down  the 
river.  He  was  jubilant;  but  he  soon 
became  disgusted  with  the  reception 
he  met,  and  returned  to  New  York. 
Livingston  was  not  only  his  friend, 
but  his  partner,  and  he  furnished  the 
money  for  the  next  venture. 

Fulton  now  drew  his  plans  for  an- 
other engine  which  was  made  in  the 
Watts  Foundry  at  Birmingham,  Eng- 
land, and  shipped  to  New  York  In 
1806,  for  he  had  decided  to  make  his 
next  attempt  on  the  Hudson.  He 
needed  more  funds,  Livingston  had 
already  furnished  more  than  the  con- 
tract called  for;  and  it  is  said  that 
Fulton  had  great  difficulty  in  raising 
$1,000,  for  everybody  believed  that 
this  undertaking  was  foolhardy.  The 
money  was  finally  raised,  but  the 
gentleman  making  the  loan  asked 
that  his  name  be  kept  secret,  for, 
said  he:  "I  shouldn't  like  for  peo- 
ple to  come  after  me  to  learn  why  I 
was  such  a  dunce." 

In  August,  1S07,  the  vessel  was 
ready  for  the  trial  trip.  It  was  nam- 
ed Clermont,  and  was  examined  by  a 
number  of  men  of  science,  many  of 
whom  were  very  doubtful  as  to 
whether  it  would  run.  They  did  not 
believe  that  wheels  with  paddles 
turning  in  the  water  would  run  a 
boat.  Thousands  of  spectators  gath- 
ered on  the  Hudson  to  see  the  Cler- 
mont fail;  but  to  their  astonishment, 
when  the  word  was  given,  the 
wheels  began  to  turn  and  the  boat 
began  to  move. 

Fulton  had  announced  that  he 
would  make  the  trip  from  New  York 
to  Albany.  The  distance  is  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  miles.  It  sometimes 
took  sail  boats  a  whole  week  to  make 
the  trip.  The  Clermont  made  the 
trip  in  thirty-two  hours,  and  return- 
ed in  thirty  hours.  The  Clermont 
was  a  success  from  the  very  first  and 
plied  regularly  between  New  York 
and  Albany.  In  a  little  while  other 
steamboats  were  built  and  twelve 
years  later,  the  first  steamboat 
crossed  the  Atlantic. 

Fulton  died  in  1815.  Fifteen  years 
later  the  first  steam  railway  was 
built  in  America   (1830). 


FORWARD    MOVEMEXT    BY    YAN- 
CEY TEACHERS. 


R^plutlons  Adopted  by  the  Yancey 
County  Teachers  at  the  Institute 
in  Burnsville. 

At  the  Institute  held  in  Burnsville 
the  Yancey  County  teachers  decided 
to  organize  for  progressive  work, 
and  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tions, which  began  to  bear  fruit  even 
before  the  Institute  closed: 

We,  the  teachers  of  Yancey  Coun- 
ty, feeling  the  need  of  greater  im- 
provements in  the  educational  con- 
ditions of  our  County,  do  hereby 
pledge  ourselves  to  work  for  the 
following  results  during  the  coming 
school  year: 

1.  To  improve  the  condition  of  the 
school-house  wherever  the  building 
is  too  small  or  in  any  way  inferior 
to  the  real  needs;  or  where  it  is  not 
furnished  with  suitable  desks  and 
blackboards,  realizing  that  children 
cannot  get  the  greatest  good  in  the 
short  time  the  schools  are  in  session 
unless  the  house  where  the  children 
attend  school  is  made  suitable  for 
them. 

2.  To  visit  the  parents  of  the  dis- 
trict and  talk  to  them  about  the  con- 
ditions, to  acquaint  them  with  what 
we  wish  to  accomplish  this  year,  to 
urge  them  to  send  the  children  the 
first  day  and  keep  them  in  school 
until  it  closes,  and  to  provide  the 
necessary    books. 

3.  To  organize  a  working  Teach- 
ers' Association  of  Yancey  County; 
and  we  agree  to  meet  three  times 
during  the  school  term — on  the  last 
Friday  in  August,  September  and 
October.  In  this  organization  we 
will  discuss  the  best  methods  of 
keeping  children  in  school,  how  to 
improve  the  school-house  and 
grounds;  how  to  interest  parents  in 
teaching,  and  the  progress  of  the  dif- 
ferent grades;  and  we  respectfully 
ask  the  Board  of  Education  to  give 
us  the  same  privileges  that  other 
counties  give  their  teachers  who 
make  an  effort  to  improve  the  school 
through  teachers'  associations — that 
is,  allow  us  pay  for  the  three  days 
while  attending  this  Association. 

For  these  things  we  shall  earnestly 
labor  during  the  next  school  term. 

[An  Association  was  organized 
and  the  County  Board  of  Education 
being  present,  granted  the  request 
of  the  teachers  made  in  Article  3 
above. — E.  C.  B.] 


One  or  two  thousand  subscriptions 
expired  in  June.  Is  yours  among  the 
number?       If  so,  renew. 


Does  Not  Want  to  Miss  It. 

Messrs.  Editors: — Please  send  me 
North    Carolina    Education    for    one 

year,  beginning  with  the  September 
number.  I  have  been  reading  your 
journal  for  some  time,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  miss  it  this  winter. 

MISS  MAGGIE  L.  EVANS. 
Chowan  Co.,  N.  C. 
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Number  1. 


A  Teachers'  Reading  Course.     Certainly  every  teacber 
should  take  it. 


How  many  counties  will  be  contented  to  have  no  Toarli- 
ers'  .Association?  In  other  words,  what  counties  will  'ii- 
sist  on  being  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  counties  of  the  State? 


It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  school  teacher  to  take  the 
ctnsus.  Ill  this  way  he  or  she  will  meet  the  parents  and 
know  the  children  better.  There  are  many  teachers  do- 
ing this.     Why  not  all? 


When  the  institute  of  Rockingham  County  openeJ 
Monday,  August  9th,  all  the  teachers  of  the  county  were 
present  except  four;  and  two  of  these  were  sick  in  bed. 
How  many  counties  can  show  such  a  record? 


Women  who  are  really  interested  in  School  Betterment 
work  like  to  see  what  is  being  done  in  neighboring  dis- 
tricts. It  is  a  good  idea  to  exchange  visits  and  thus  fresh- 
en and  improve  and  confirm  many  of  your  own  ideas. 


Mr.  Superintendent,  in  visiting  the  schools  this  fall 
Icok  over  the  teacher's  daily  program  and  see  how  much 
work  she  is  trying  to  do.  Count  the  number  of  daily  reci- 
tations, then  see  the  District  Committee  and  come  to 
her  relief. 


Would  it  not  be  an  excellent  plan  if  the  teacher  in  the 
country  school  were  confined  to  the  work  of  the  first  four 
or  five  grades?  Why  should  a  teacher  be  compelled  to 
go  through  the  form  of  teaching  forty  and  fifty  daily 
recitations? 


Supt.  L.  X.  Hickerson,  the  newly-elected  superinten- 
dent of  Rockingham  County,  says  he  will  wage  for  the 
next  year  a  strenuous  campaign  for  local  taxation.  With 
a  purpose  like  this  in  view,  Rockingham  County  will 
continue  in  the  list  of  progressive  counties. 


Whose  duty  is  it  to  put  the  school-house  in  readiness 
for  the  school  opening?  The  teacher  should  look  into 
this.  It  would  pay  the  teacher  to  make  inquiries  a  day 
or  two  before  school  opens.  ,\  good  teacher  will  be  on 
the  grounds  and  see  to  it  before  Monday  morning. 


When  students  enter  the  country  school  a  month  or 
two  late  they  require  the  teacher  to  make  new  classes  for 
them,  and  the  number  of  daily  recitations  are  thus  in- 
creased to  the  point  where  no  teacher  can  do  good  work. 
Here  is  the  place  for  the  County  Superintendent  and  the 
County  Board  to  come  to  the  relief  of  the  teacher. 


The  schools  all  over  the  State  will  soon  be  opening; 
and,  friends,  back  the  teacher.  She  needs  your  help;  but 
can  any  teacher  do  effective  work  with  forty  or  fifty 
daily  recitations?  The  superintendent  should  look  into 
this.  Some  teachers  will  try  to  conduct  a  school  accord- 
ing to  the  suggestions  of  the  institute,  but  the  number 
of  daily  recitations  will   make  effective  work  impossible. 


The  three  subjects  that  receive  most  attention,  as  a 
rule,  in  the  public  schools,  are  Arithmetic,  Grammar, 
and  Spelling.  The  Arithmetic  is  unrelated  to  the  life  of 
the  student;  the  Grammar  is  of  an  analytical  nature  and 
is  presented  too  early;  while  the  Spelling  is  of  the  "by- 
heart"  kind  that  aids  little  in  writing.  More  attention 
should  be  paid  to  Reading  and  Language  of  the  lower 
grades. 


The  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation shows  that  there  are  two  school  teachers  in  the 
United  States  where  there  is  one  bar-keeper.  The  school 
teachers  of  North  Carolina  can  say  that  they  havf  been 
instrumental  in  making  the  ratio  in  this  State  about  10,- 
OOO  to  0.  They  can  say  further,  that  they  have  reduced 
the  ratio  of  illiteracy,  and  they  are  making  this  ratio 
smaller  every  year. 


.\n  interesting  report  of  the  Association  of  County 
Superintendents,  which  was  held  at  Hendersonville,  Au- 
gust 31st  to  September  3rd,  will  appear  in  October  Edu- 
cation. The  subjects  discussed  were  Teacher  Training, 
Supervision,  and  Inspection  of  Elementary  Schools,  Pub- 
lic Health  and  the  Public  Schools,  The  Public  High 
School,  Agricultural  Inspection  and  Preparation  for  Farm 
Life  in  Public  Schools,  The  Woman's  Betterment  Work, 
r.nd  Special  Tax  Districts. 


It  is  really  distressing  to  hear  of  the  number  of  pa- 
rents who  do  not  supply  books  for  their  children.  Or, 
j'utting  it  differently,  it  is  a  reflection  on  our  school 
ma.nagement  that  so  many  children  in  many  counties  of 
the  State  do  not  have  any  text-books  at  all.  The  schools 
are  now  about  to  open.  Some  are  already  open,  and  the 
County  Board  ought  to  pass  certain  regulations;  the 
superintendent  ought  to  get  the  facts  and  discuss  them 
with  the  parents;  and  the  teachers  ought  to  do  more 
visiting.     In  other  words,  all  hands  should  get  busy. 


In  many  of  the  counties  a  large  number  of  the  school 
buildings  do  not  have  desks  for  children.  This  means 
that  the  children  have  no  convenience  for  writing.  This 
condition  of  affairs  in  inexcusable,  for  the  parents  in- any 
district  could  make  desks  for  their  children.  One  great 
reason  for  this  negligence  is,  the  teachers  have  not  call- 
ed attention  to  these  needs  as  they  should.  How  long 
will  teachers  and  parents  continue  to  play  with  this 
question  of  education?  Much  could  be  done  in  a  four- 
months'  school  If  teachers  and  parents  would  see  to  it 
that  childron  are  provided  with  the  necessary  tools. 
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How  maDy  city  school  superintendents  are  there  in 
the  State  that  can  give  a  reason  for  the  non-attendance 
of  the  children  recorded  on  the  census  roll — children 
who  have  never  been  enrolled  in  school?  How  many 
superintendents  are  there  that  study  the  census  roll  and 
make  any  effort  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  non- 
eurolled  children?  This  is  somebody's  duty.  Why  not 
the  superintendent's? 


The  News  and  Observer  devoted  the  issue  of  August 
1st  to  education.  This  is  the  eighth  annual  educational 
number  of  this  paper,  and  its  table  of  contents  gives  an 
index  to  thirty-two  pages  of  facts  dealing  with  theory 
and  practice  and  progress  in  North  Carolina.  The  lead- 
ing article  is  by  Supt.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  and  presents  the  Edu- 
cational Outlook  in  North  Carolina.  Other  articles  are 
contributed  by  men  of  force  in  the  educational  life  of  the 
State. 


Mr.  County  Superintendent,  are  you  keeping  track  of 
the  fines  and  forfeitures  of  your  county  which  belon.?  to 
the  school  fund?  By  close  attention  to  this  matter,  Su- 
perintendent McBryde.  of  Cumberland  County,  has  in- 
creased the  funds  from  this  source  from  the  meager  sum 
of  .?265  in  1902  to  $1,020  in  1909.  He  sends  carefully 
I'lepared  blanks  to  the  magistrates  of  his  county  and 
insists  that  the  fines  from  this  much-neglected  source  be 
p]-operly  reported  and  turned  into  the  school  fund. 


It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  several  county  papers  have 
devoted  this  summer  one  entire  issue  of  the  paper  to 
education.  In  such  counties  the  superintendents  are 
alive;  and  the  county  and  State  papers  should  be  used 
by  the  school  men  at  all  times.  Many  county  papers  set 
apart  a  column  of  each  issue  known  as  the  Educational 
Column,  and  here  is  discussed  the  educational  work  of 
the  county.  Usually  the  County  Superintendent  is  the 
editor  of  and  principal  contributor  to  this  column.  This 
is  another  evidence  of  thrift,  energy  and  common-senso 
— for  advertising  pays. 


It  was  a  good  crowd  that  assembled  at  a  good  place 
and  had  a  good  time,  when  the  Teachers'  Assembly  met 
at  Morehead  City  in  June.  The  attendance  was  smaller 
than  it  has  sometimes  been  in  former  years,  but  the  close 
attention  given  to  business  by  the  teachers,  their  faithful 
p.ttendance  upon  the  various  sessions,  the  careful  consid- 
eration given  to  the  papers  and  discussions,  the  helpful- 
ness of  the  program,  and  the  splendid  esprit  de  corps. 
marked  this  session  as  notable  in  the  advancement  of  tlie 
profession  of  teaching  in  North  Carolina.  A  full  report 
will  be  published  in  pamphlet  form  and  every  teacher 
should  secure  a  copy.  The  new  officers  for  next  year 
are  :  President,  Dr.  D.  H.  Hill,  Raleigh;  Vice-President, 
Supt.  C.  L.  Coon,  Wilson;  Secretary,  R.  D.  W.  Connor, 
lialeigh. 


Mrs.  Ella  Flagly  Young  has  been  elected  Superinten- 
dent of  the  City  Schools  of  Chicago.  For  many  years 
Chicago  has  been  a  storm  center  educationally.  It  has 
been  a  conflict  between  the  women  teachers  and  the 
men  teachers.  Women  have  had  to  fight  for  certain 
privileges;  and  the  merits  of  the  case  have  been  so  sick- 
lied over  with  labor  sentiments  and  city  politics  that  a 
clear  understanding  is  impossible  at  this  distance.     But 


the  women  won.  Former  Superintendent  Cooley  became 
tired  of  the  strife  and  resigned,  and  Mrs.  Young  has  been 
elected  to  succeed  him.  She  is  the  first  woman  to  hold 
such  a  position,  for  the  Chicago  schools  are  second  in 
size,  being  next  to  the  New  York  schools.  Mrs.  Young 
believes  that  "girls  should  be  given  the  same  advantages 
as  boys;  and  they  should  be  given  them  side  by  side  with 
the  boys." 


XmXOS  A  SCHOOL  TRACHER  SHOULD  REMEMBER. 

(1)  That  you  must  be  elected  at  a  regular  meeting  of 
the   Committeemen. 

(2)  That  you  must  have  in  your  possession  a  copy  ot 
the  contract  that  the  Committee  made  with  you. 

(3)  That  a  copy  of  this  contract  must  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  County  Superintendent  before  you  can  legally  draw 
jour  salary. 

(4)  That  a  complete  census  of  all  the  children  in  your 
district  should  be  in  your  hands  before  you  open  school. 

(5)  That  you  must  know  why  all  the  children  recorded 
on  the  census  roll  are  not  in  school,  and  that  you  must 
give  some  reason  for  their  not  being  in  school. 


WHERE   EVERY  PT^PIL  WORKS  LAND. 

The  World's  Work  says  there  is  a  county  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi,  the  only  county  in  the  Nation  in  fact, 
"where  practically  every  white  boy  of  school  age  is  work- 
ing a  piece  of  ground  with  his  own  hands  as  a  part  of 
his  education — working  it,  too,  under  proper  direction 
so  that  what  he  does  has  a  definite  educational  value; 
working  it,  too,  so  as  to  produce  a  better  yield,  at  a 
lower  cost  than  the  land  ever  before  knew." 

This  is  a  hint  to  the  advocates  of  the  School  Farm 
teachers  in  North  Carolina.  In  fact,  it  is  a  hint  to  every 
teacher  in  the  State.  Studying  the  soil  so  that  it  will 
"produce  a  better  yield,  at  a  lower  cost  than  the  year 
before,"  is  a  lesson  in  Agriculture  or  Geography,  that  is 
worth  far  more  than  bounding  States  and  meiuorizing  thh) 
largest  rivers.  What  has  nature  done  for  your  county? 
What  has  man  done  with  these  gifts?  This  should  be 
the  basis  of  all  geography  study;  and  all  geography 
should  begin  with  the  home  county,  and  the  chief  topic, 
the  basis  of  it  all,  is  the  soil.  Study  that  county  in  the 
State  of  Mississippi. 


.\<.RICULTI'RE   AXD   DOMESTIC   SCIENCE   FOR   THE 
Rl'ltAL   SCHOOLS. 

Supt.  R.  .1.  Cochrane,  ot  Mecltlenhurg  County,  is  pre- 
paring to  erect  a  well-arranged  building  with  proper 
equipment  at  Matthews  or  Huntersville  in  which  agricul- 
ture and  kindred  sciences  will  be  taught  by  an  experi- 
enced instructor.  Another  department  will  be  added  for 
girls  in  which  Domestic  Science  and  allied  subjects  will 
be  taught. 

This  is  the  tendency  in  North  Carolina  to-day.  The 
Farm  School  idea,  already  taking  definite  direction  in 
Wake  County,  and  endorsed  by  the  State  Farmers'  Al- 
liance at  their  last  annual  session,  most  grow.  County 
Superintendents  should  give  it  the  most  careful  consider- 
ation. Mecklenburg  County  has  gone  a  step  further  and 
Ijrovided  Domestic  Science  in  order  that  the  girls  may  be 
taught  to  do  all  of  those  things  which  the  farmers'  wives 
and  daughters  are  expected  to  superintend  at  home. 

Making  a  decent,  honest  living  is  a  question  that 
should  be  put  to  every  man,  woman  and  child,  and  the 
school  should  throw  some  light  ou  the  subject. 
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HON.  J.  Y.  JOYXER,  PRESIDENT  NATIONAL  EDUCA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION. 

The  greatest  honor  that  can  come  to  a  school  man  in 
America  is  to  be  elevated  to  the  position  of  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  the  National  Educational  Association.  This  honor 
came  to  Superintendent  Joyner  at  Denver,  Colorado,  in 
July  when  the  Association,  composed  of  over  3,000 
school  men  and  women  from  America,  including  Canada 
and  Mexico  and  the  insular  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  chose  him  as  President.  This  is  the  first  time 
such  an  honor  has  come  to  North  Carolina;  and  if  it  had 
come  earlier,  or  waited  later,  it  could  not  have  found  a 
more  worthy  statesman  in  the  cause  of  education  than 
the  present  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  North 
Carolina.  The  teachers  of  this  State  necessarily  have  a 
personal  pride  in  his  election,  for  the  nation  of  teachers 
are  thus  reminded  that  leadership  can  come  from  a  State 
where  educational  progress  is  making  a  rapid  change  in 
the  economical  life  of  the  people;  and  the  history  of  this 
progress  and  this  change  is  almost  identical  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  superintendency  of  Hon.  James  Yadkin  Joy- 
ner. 


HOW  TO  ORGANIZE  A  BETTERMENT  ASSOCIATION. 

The  editors  are  obliged  to  feel  that  wherever  this 
number  of  North  Carolina  Education  is  read  there  will 
be  an  impetus  given  to  the  work  of  school  improvement. 
"Where  enthusiasm  in  so  good  a  work  itlready  exists  it  is 
hoped  that  this  School  Betterment  Special  will  add  to  its 
force  and  contiibute  somethiug  to  its  wise  direction. 
■Where  but  little  or  no  effort  has  hitherto  been  ma.le  to 
improve  the  schools,  the  buildings,  and  the  ground.s,  we 
have,  in  the  making  of  this  number,  labored  with  a  pur- 
pose to  arouse  interest  and  incite  to  effective  action.  The 
teacher  in  this  work  occupies  the  strategic  position.  If 
the  teacher  earnestly  desires  to  make  a  better  school, 
and  will  work  for  that  one  thing,  something  will  be  ac- 
complished; if  the  teacher  cares  nothing  about  school 
improvement,  then  such  a  teacher  does  not  deserve 
patrons  who  feel  interested  in  school   betterment. 

One  of  the  surest  ways  to  bring  desirable  things  to 
pass  in  the  re-making  of  a  school  is  to  organize  a  local 
Woman's  School  Betterment  Association.  The  teacher 
can  cause  this  to  be  done.  The  details  of  organization 
are  not  explained  in  any  article  in  this  number,  and  for 
this  reason  we  call  attention  here  to  the  very  thing  bet- 
terment beginners  need.  It  is  a  little  Betterment  Hand- 
Book  of  twenty  pages  issued  last  year  from  the  office  of 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  which 
can  be  had  free  for  the  asking.  This  tells  the  aim  of  the 
Woman's  Betterment  Association,  gives  a  form  of  the 
constitution  of  a  local  association,  and  a  list  of  the  neces- 
sary officers,  and  explains  how  to  begin  and  proceed 
with  the  work  to  be  done. 

It  is  now  the  season  for  active  betterment  campaigns. 
If  you  have  done  no  betterment  work,  if  you  haven't  read 
this  Betterment  Bulletin  which  you  can  have  free,  then 
send  for  it  at  once  and  get  busy.  Write  to  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  or  to  Mrs.  0.  D. 
Mclver,  Field  Secretary,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  (who  had 
much  to  do  with  the  making  of  this  excellent  little  book), 
and  while  the  edition  lasts  you  will  be  supplied  gladly 
and  promptly. 


"THE  TEN  BEST  BOOISS  FOR  TEACHERS." 

A    progressive    reader    of    North    Carolina    EducaUon 

asks  us  to  print  a  list  of  the  "ten  best  books  for  teach- 
ers." We  regard  it  as  hazardous  to  write  out  a  list  of 
ten  books  and  then  say  of  them  point-blank  that  they 
are  the  ten  best  books  for  teachers.  The  invitation 
opens  a  trouble-trap  wherein  one  may  be  caught  and 
run  over  by  that  dreadful  automobile  known  as  the 
consensus  of  professional  opinion.  However,  the  real 
idea  in  the  inquiry  is  a  most  proper  one,  and  we  are 
going  to  print  in  our  next  number  a  list  of  "Ten  Good 
Books  for  Teachers,"  carefully  prepared  for  a  specialist 
whose  opinion  will  be  valued  by  our  readers. 
"Books   That  Have  Helped  me." 

Meanwhile,  we  are  going  to  ask  our  readers  to  make 
up  a  list  of  "Ten  Helpful  Books  for  Teachers,"  and  we 
want  a  thousand  of  you  to  take  a  hand.  Just  write  on 
a  postal  card  the  names  of  not  less  than  two  nor  more 
than  ten  books  on  teaching  that  have  really  helped  you 
in  your  professional  work.  If  your  card  expands  itself 
into  a  letter,  so  much  the  better.  Head  your  list  "Books 
That  Have  Helped  Me."  Write  the  name  of  the  book, 
giving  publisher  and  price  if  you  can,  add  a  line  telling 
in  what  way  the  book  has  helped  you,  sign  your  name, 
giving  grade  you  teach  or  the  position  you  hold,  mail 
the  list  to  North  Carolina  Education,  and  the  thing  is 
done.  You  have  by  a  little  act  done  a  good  service  to 
your  fellow-teachers.  From  the  lists  that  come  to  us 
we  will  compile  a  list  of  the  ten  books  that  received  the 
niost  votes  or  were  mentioned  oftenest  by  our  corre- 
spondents. 

Of  course,  in  making  up  a  list  of  books  on  teaching, 
you  are  privileged  to  omit  the  Bible  and  Shakespeare 
and  as  many  feet  of  President  Eliot's  book-shelf  as  may 
best  fit  your  purpose. 


THE  AVICKED  FLEA. 

When  Mrs.  Hollowell  enters  her  plea  for  cleanliness, 
tidiness,  and  hygienic  conditions  in  our  school  buildings, 
she  Is  doing  the  children  and  the  teaching  profession  a 
service.  If  her  article  goads  some  derelict  teachers  into 
better  ways  and  ideals  of  school  house-keeping,  then  the 
goading  even  is  a  service  to  the  teacher  who  rightly  re- 
sponds to  it. 

The  conditions  in  some  school-houses  we  have  known 
are  enough  to  make  an  iron  dog  rebel.  We  wonder  how 
nvany  such  exist  in  North  Carolina  to-daj' — school-houses 
that  hogs  are  allowed  to  sleep  under,  with  their  contin- 
uous crops  of  villainous  fleas?  No  more  decent  work 
could  be  undertaken  by  a  Woman's  Betterment  Associa- 
tion than  the  task  of  deserting  for  good  and  all  the  men 
of  any  district  who  would  allow  the  school-house  where 
tiieir  children  and  teacher  must  spend  five  days  in  the 
week  to  be  thus  pestiferously  Infested.  Said  a  lady  in- 
stitute conductor  the  other  day:  "The  house  we  held 
rmr  meetings  in  was  infested  with  fleas  and  when  my 
mad  fight  of  two  weeks  with  these  tormenting  insects 
was  over,  I  looked  and  felt  as  if  I  had  had  a  spell  of 
sickness." 

Pursue  the  wicked  flea.  Rid  your  school-houses  of  the 
last  one  of  him. 


P.  S. — Keep  us  advised  of  your  post-office  address. 


JJ^ORtH   CAROIilNA  EDUCATION. 
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TEACHERS'  READING  COURSE,   1909-1910 

By   J.   A.   BIVINS,   State   Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training. 


Since  the  work  of  the  institutes  this  year  has  been 
devoted  largely  to  primary  work,  language,  and  hlatory, 
tho  reading  course  will  conform  somewhat  to  these  sub- 
jects. 

I. — Pi'imary  Work. 

The  teachers  will  be  required  to  use  Bulletin  1  on 
How  to  Teach  Reading,  and  Bulletin  8  on  Outline 
Course  of  Study.  These  are  issued  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education,  and  will  be  distributed  free  of 
cost  to  the  teachers.  They  contain  valuable  sugges- 
tions on  the  teaching  of  phonetics,  reading,  writing, 
drawing,  nature  study,  and  geography.  A  supplemen- 
tary bulletin  on  the  teaching  of  Number  Work  in  the 
primary  grades  will  be  Issued  in  time  for  use  in  the 
schools  this  coming  term. 

II. — Hamilton's   The   Recitation. 

This  book  had  already  been  adopted  by  the  State  for 
the  use  of  the  teachers  and  was  made  the  basis  for  ques- 
tions on  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching  in  the  last 
State  examination.  But  very  few  of  the  teachers  in 
the  rural  schools  have  read  this  book.  If  it  is  properly 
studied  it  will  be  exceedingly  helpful.  The  untrained 
teacher  needs  to  know  what  the  essentials  of  a  good 
education  are.  The  chapter  on  Preparation  alone  is 
worth  the  price  of  the  book  many  times  over. 

III. —  (a)  Among    Country  Schools,  by  Kem;    (b)  Teach- 
ing a  District  School,  by  Dinsmore. 

The  problems  of  the  rural  school  teacher  are  differ- 
ent in  many  respects  from  those  of  the  city  or  graded 
school  teacher.  These  two  books,  one  of  which  will  be 
selected  for  the  reading  course,  are  the  products  of 
actual  experience,  no  mere  theorizings.  They  show 
how  a  common  ungraded  country  school  can  be  system- 
atized and  made  highly  efficient.  The  first  mentioned 
book  lays  great  stress  on  how  to  beautify  the  school 
grounds,  how  to  form  agricultural  clubs  among  the 
boys,  how  to  get  a  library,  etc.  It  deals  largely  with 
the  school  in  its  external  relations,  and  shows  how  it 
may  be  made  the  leading  factor  in  rural  life.  The  oth- 
er is  concerned  more  with  the  internal  problems  of  the 
school,  such  as  discipline,  interest,  classification,  daily 
programs,  relations  of  teacher  to  pupils,  making  the 
work  practical,  etc.  It  is  more  than  likely,  considering 
the  present  status  of  our  schools,  that  the  second  boolc 
will  be  chosen  for  the   course  this  year. 

IV. — American  History  and  Its  Geographic  Conditions: 

Semple. 

This  book  will  give  teachers  a  kind  of  key-note  for 
the  proper  interpretation  of  American  history.  It  shows 
the  effect  of  mountain  barriers,  rivers,  waterfalls,  cli- 
mate and  natural  resources  upon  the  development  of 
the  colonial  life  of  the  American  people.  It  shows  fur- 
ther how  geographic  influences  dominated  our  wars. 
It  deals  with  the  recent  important  movements  of  the 
United  States  and  shows  what  geographic  and  com- 
mercial conditions  are  influencing  the  United  States  in 
its  rapid  development  as  a  world  power.  The  book 
shows  not  only  "what  happened,"  but  also  "why  it 
happened."  It  will  prove  excedingly  broadening  and 
helpful  to  all  teachers  of  history. 

V. — Noi'th    Cai'olina   Education. 

No  teacher  can  be  progressive  who  does  not  keep  up 
with  current  educational  thought.  Furthermore,  the 
•  teachers  of  North  Carolina  will  be  more  interested  in, 
and  more  vitally  helped  by,  a  journal  that  is  devoted 
to  the  educational  interests  of  the  State.  For  that  rea- 
son, all  who  subscribe  to  the  reading  course  will  be  re- 
quired to  take  North  Carolina  Education.  It  will  give 
especial  attention  during  the  coming  year  to   the  rural 


school  and  its  problems.  O'utlines  and  suggestions  con- 
cerning the  Teachers'  Reading  Course  will  be  printod 
in   its  columns  from  time  to  time. 

VI. — Cost  of  the  Course. 

An  arrangement  will  be  made  by  which  the  teach- 
ers of  any  county  can  read  all  of  the  books  in  the 
course  for  the  price  of  one.  This  can  be  done  by  simply 
exchanging  books  when  the  teachers  meet  in  their 
County  Associations.  The  books  will  cost  about  one 
dollar  each.  At  the  end  of  the  year  they  can  be  de- 
posited with  the  County  Superintendent  and  will  thus 
form  the  nucleus  for  an  excellent  teachers'  library, 
which  will  grow  from  year  to  year.  However,  it  is  best 
for  each  teacher  to  own  all  of  the  books  in  the  course, 
as  they  will  be  useful  for  reference. 

Vn. — Certificates. 

Each  teacher  subscribing  to  the  course  will  be  fur- 
nished an  enrollment  blank  which  will  be  filled  out  and 
deposited  with  the  County  Superintendent.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  a  certificate  will  be  issued  to  all  who  show 
written  evidence  to  the  County  Superintendent  that 
they  have  read  the  course  carefully  and  intelligently. 
At  the  end  of  the  four  years'  course  a  diploma  will  be 
issued  to  all  who  have  successfully  completed  the  same. 

VIII. — The  Course  Optional. 

This  course  of  reading  is  not  compulsory,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  the  great  majority  of  the  teachers  in  the 
State  will  take  advantage  of  it.  The  time  has  come 
when  we  m.ust  take  a  long  step  forward  in  improving 
the  quality  of  teaching  done  in  our  rural  schools.  The 
wise  teacher  will  make  the  most  of  every  opportunity 
for  self-improvement.  The  laggard,  sooner  or  later, 
will  have  to  drop  out  by  the  wayside. 


BE  NOT  THE  SL.WE  OF  VOITl  WORK  BUT  ITS  REGAI. 
MASTER. 


An  Extract  From  a  Ijetter  Written  By  Mrs.  James  A. 
Garfield  to  Her  Husband  Before  He  Became  President, 
Telling  How  She  Came  to  Find  Happiness  in  Toil. 

I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  out  of  all  the  toil  and  dis- 
appointment of  the  summer  just  ended,  I  have  risen  up 
to  victory;  that  the  silence  of  thought  since  you  have 
been  away  has  been  for  my  spirit  a  triumph.  I  read 
something  like  this  the  other  day:  "There  is  no  healthy 
thought  without  labor,  and  thought  makes  labor  happy." 
Perhaps  this  is  the  way  I  have  been  able  to  climb  up 
higher.  It  came  to  me  this  morning  when  I  was  making 
bread.  I  said  to  myself:  "Here  I  am  compelled  by  in- 
evitable necessity  to  make  our  bread  this  summer.  Why 
not  consider  it  a  pleasant  occupation,  and  make  it  so,  by 
tiying  to  see  what  perfect  bread  I  can  make?"  The 
whole  of  my  life  grew-  brighter.  The  very  sunshine  seem- 
ed to  flow  down  through  my  spirits  into  the  white  loaves, 
and  now  I  believe  that  my  family  is  furnished  with  bet- 
ter bread  than  ever  before,  and  this  truth,  old  as  cre- 
ation, seems  just  now  to  have  become  fully  mine:  that 
I  need  not  be  the  shrinking  slave  of  toil,  but  instead,  its 
regal  master,  making  whatever  I  do  yield  its  best  fruits. 


Words,    Deeds,    Art — But  the  Greatest  of  These  is  Art. 

Great  nations  write  their  autobiography  in  three  man- 
uscripts: the  book  of  their  words,  the  book  of  their 
deeds,  and  the  book  of  their  art.  Not  one  of  these  books 
can  be  understood  unless  we  read  the  other  two,  but  of 
tlie  three,  the  only  one  quite  trustworthy  is  the  last.  The 
acts  of  a  nation  may  be  triumphant  by  its  good  fortune, 
and  its  words  mighty  by  the  genius  of  a  few  of  its  chil- 
di-en,  but  its  art  can  be  supreme  only  by  the  general  gifts 
and  common  sympathies  of  the  race. — John  Ruskin. 
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NORTH   CAROLINA   EDUCATION. 


Presidents  of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers' 
Assembly. 

The  following  have  been  presidents  of  the  Assembly. 
Perhaps  other  data  could  be  added  about  each  that  would 
be  interesting.  If  there  are  any  errors  or  omissions 
please  inform  the  Secretary  of  the  Assembly. 

1SS4-1SS5. — John  J,  Fray,  Principal  Fray  and  Morson 
Academ}',  Raleigh. 

1SS5-1SS6. — Richard  H.   Lewis. 

1SS6-1SSS. — Edwin  A.  Alderman,  Superintendent 
City  Schools  of  Goldsboro.  State  Institute  Conductor. 
Professor  in  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College. 
Professor  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  President 
University  of  North  Carolina.  President  Tulane  Univer- 
sity.     President   University  of  Virginia. 

1SSS-1SS9. — George  T.  Winston,  Professor  of  Latin 
in  University  of  North  Carolina.  President  University 
of  North  Carolina.  President  University  of  Texas.  Pres- 
ident North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege. 

1SS9-1S90. — Henry  Louis  Smith.  Professor  of  Phys- 
ics in  Davidson  College.     President  of  Davidson  College. 

1S9  0-1S91. — Charles  D.  Mclver.  Professor  in  Peace 
Institute.  State  Institute  Conductor.  President  State 
Normal  and  Industrial  College. 

IS91-1S92. — Hugh  Morson.  Principal  Morson  and 
Denson  Male  Academy.  Principal  Raleigh  Male  Academy. 
Principal  Raleigh  City  High   School. 

1S92-1S93. — John  Jay  Blair.  Superintendent  City 
Schools  of  Winston.  Superintendent  City  Schools  of 
Wilmington. 

1S93-1S94. — F.  P.  Hobgood.  President  Oxford  Female 
Seminary. 

Denson.  Principal  Morson  and 
Raleigh. 
Y.  Joyner.  Superintendent  City 
Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  in  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  Col- 
lege.     State  Superintendent   of  Public  Instruction. 

I896-1S97. — William  Louis  Poteat.  Professor  of  Bi- 
ology in  Wake  Forest  College.  President  Wake  Forest 
College. 

IS97-1S9S. — Alexander  Graham.  Superintendent  City 
Schools  of  Charlotte. 

1S9S-1S99. — W.  H.  Ragsdale.  Principal  Greenville 
Male  Academy,  Greenville.  North  Carolina.  Superin- 
tendent Public  Schools  of  Pitt   County. 

IS99-1900. — D.  Matt  Thompson.  Superintendent  City 
Schools  of  Statesville. 

1900-1901. — J.  Allen  Holt.  Principal  of  Oak  Ridge 
Institute.  Chairman  Board  of  Education  of  Guilford 
County. 

1901-1902. — Edwin  Minis.  Professor  of  English  Lit- 
erature in  Trinity  College. 

1902-1903. — Francis  P.  Venable.  Professor  of  Chem- 
istry in  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  President  of 
the  University  of   North  Carolina. 

1903-1904. — J.  B.  Carlyle.  Professor  of  Latin  in 
Wake  Forest  College. 

Foust.  Superintendent  City 
Professor  of  Pedagogy  in  the 
President   of   the    State   Normal 


1S94-1S9.5. — C.  B. 
Denson  Male  Academy 

1S90-1S96. — James 
Schools   of    Goldsboro. 


1904-190.5. — Julius     I 
Schools    of    Goldsboro. 
State   Normal    College. 
and  Industrial  College. 

190.5-1900. — W.    T.    Whitsett. 
Institute. 

1906-190S. — J.  A.  Matheson. 
Schools  of  Durham.  Professor 
Normal  and   Industrial  College. 

190S-1909. — Thomas  R.  Foust 
of  North  Carolina.  Superintendent  City  Schools  of  New 
Bern.  Superintendent  City  Schools  of  Goldsboro.  Su- 
perintendent Public  Schools  of  Guilford  County. 

1909-1910. — D.   Hill,  President  of  the  North   Carolina 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Raleigh. 


Principal    of    Whitsett 

Superintendent     City 
of    Pedagogy    in    State 

Instructor  University 


Thoughts  From  an  Old  Journal  of  Education. 

A  teacher  should  not  be  given  to  fault-finding.  The 
surest  way  to  discourage  scholars  is  continually  to  find 
fault,  and  underrate  their  abilities. 


A  teacher  should  never  hire  his  scholars.  Knowledge 
should  be  sought  for  the  benefit  it  bestows  and  not  for 
some  other  object  lield  out  as  a  reward. 

*  *    * 

One  cause  ot  disorder  in  a  schoolroom  is  want  of  em- 
ployment, more  than  deep-seated  viciousness,  or  a  settled 
determination  to  resist  the  authority  or  wishes  of  the 
teacher.  If  the  teacher  would  ask  himself.  How  can  I 
govern  my  school?  let  him  answer  in  part  another  ques- 
tion:    How  can  I  engage  every  scholar  in  his  studies? 

"Few  branches  and  well,"  should  be  the  teacher's  mot- 
to. Scholars,  to  be  accurate,  must  review  their  lessons 
often  and  thoroughly.  Each  exercise  should  be  bound  to 
all  that  precedes  it.  Be  not  ambitious  to  carry  a  pupil 
over  many  pages,  but  be  perfectly  certain  that  there 
is  no  line  or  word  he  has  passed  over,  which  he  does  not 
now    understand. 

*  *    * 

Children  should  be  educated  in  good  habits  of  ex- 
pression. They  must  not  only  know  how  a  problem  is 
solved,  but  must  be  able  to  state  the  method  clearly  and 
fully.  As  much  is  gained  by  endeavors  to  communicate 
knowledge  as  by  solitary  study.  This  study  gives  the 
child  a  command  of  language;  it  shows  him  the  extent 
ot  his  resources,  and  where  he  needs  fresh  application; 
it  gives  him  fluency  of  utterance,  and  at  the  same  time 
grammatical   propriety. 

:i:      *      * 

Aim  in  all  things  to  secure  accuracy.  Do  you  teach 
writing,  be  not  saisfled  with  a  scholar's  marking  over  the 
page  or  half  page,  but  see  that  every  letter  is  correctly 
formed,  if  but  ten  be  written  for  an  exercise.  Are  they 
spelling?  Do  not  judge  by  the  number  of  columns  they 
can  falter  through.  If  each  pupil  can  spell  but  a  single 
word,  let  that  word  be  first  pronounced,  and  that  distinct- 
ly, and  then  let  each  syllable  be  given  separately,  and 
each  letter  with  its   exact  sound. 


Encouragement  is  a  great  element  in  the  government 
of  a  school.  Kind  words  and  a  little  commendation  (not 
flattery)  are  great  stimulants  in  a  schoolroom.  A  teacher 
should  always  he  ready  to  approbate  the  right,  and  disap- 
probate  the  wrong,  though  more  forward  to  approve  than 
condemn,  and  should  always  see  the  good  action  of  his 
•.cholars,  if  not  all  their  bad  ones.  He  should  express  his 
approval,  not  grudgingly  as  though  it  cost  him  an  effort, 
hut  cheerfully,  convincing  his  scholars  that  he  appreciates 
and  esteems  their  conduct. 


To  strengthen  the  weak,  to  encourage  the  downcast 
and  to  lift  up  the  lowly — these  are  the  first  concern  ot 
organized  social  effort,  and  as  far  as  they  may  fall  wlth- 
ing  constitutional  limitations  they  are  the  solemn  duties 
of  government. — Clarence  Ousley. 


The  book  which  conveys  information,  increases  the 
power  of  expression,  induces  thought,  and  makes  a  last- 
ing impression,  is  sure  to  be  a  safe  book.  A  good  child's 
book  is  such  a  one  as  an  adult  can  read  with  pleasure 
and  profit.  Such  a  book  was  once  given  to  a  little  girl 
by  her  teacher.  When  the  book  was  due,  the  child  came 
to  the  teacher  and  asked  for  an  extension  of  time.  "Why, 
what  do  you  think,"  said  the  child,  "first  father  read 
my  book,  then  mother  read  it,  and  now  rry  big  sister 
is  reading  it,  and  after  she  finishes  it  maybe  I  can  have 
it." — Normal  Instructor. 
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NEARLY     A     MILLION      DOLLARS 
FROM  LOCAL  TAX. 


A  Hundred  and  Fifty-two  Districts 
Voted  tlie  Tax  Dui'ing  the  Year 
Ending  July  1,   1909. 

The  following  report,  showing  re- 
sults of  local  tax  efforts  in  the  State 
during  the  fiscal  year,  has  been  is- 
sued as  a  bulletin  by  Mr.  C.  H. 
Mebane,  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  who  is  Secretary  of  the 
Local  Tax  Campaign  Committee: 

During  the  fall  months  we  were  in 
the  midst  of  a  State  and  National 
political  campaign,  and  therefore  did 
not  make  as  much  progress  in  the 
local  tax  work  as  we  otherwise  would 
have  done;  but,  notwithstanding 
this,  we  carried  local  tax  in  twenty 
districts  during  these  months. 

During  the  spring  months  we  have 
carried  on  a  vigorous  campaign  and 
have  broken  all  records  in  the  same 
period  of  time,  having  carried  local 
tax  in  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
districts  within  a  period  of  ninety 
days — making  a  total  of  one  hun- 
dred and  flffy-tuo  districts  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1909, 
located  in  forty-four  counties. 

These  one  hundred  and  fifty-two 
districts  are  located  in  forty-four 
different  counties,  representing  all 
sections  of  the  State.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  State  a 
whole  county  (New  Hanover)  voted 
a  special  tax  for  public  schools. 

Funds  Raised  Annually  by  Local  Tax 

The  income  from  local  taxes  for 
the  year  ending  June  30,  190S,  was 
$650,739.40,  which  is  an  increase  of 
$104,607.87  over  the  preceding  year. 
This  sum  will  be  greatly  increased 
next   year. 

Bonds  and  Loans  for  Special  Tax 
Districts. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1908,  there  was  raised  by  bonds  and 
loans  for  special  tax  districts  $308,- 
552.56,  which  is  an  increase  of  $66,- 
008.9  0   over   the   previous   year. 

Nearly  a  Million  Dollars  in  Local  Tax 
Districts. 

We  have,  taken  altogether,  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1908,  the 
splendid  sum  of  $959,291.96  raised 
in  special  tax  districts,  showing  an 
increase  over  the  preceding  year  of 
$169,616.77. 

Showing  Three  Years'  Growth. 
Local  tax  districts  July  1,  1906.  .402 
Local  tax  districts  July  1,  1907.  .504 
Local  tax  districts  July  1,  1908.  .748 
Local  tax  districts  July  1,  1909.  .900 

How  Spread  Over  the  State. 
Number  of  counties  in  the  State,   9  8 
Number  having  one  or  more  local 

tax  districts    9  4 

Number  having  one  local  tax  dis- 
trict           6 

Number   having   two   to   five   dis- 
tricts       33 


Number    having    six    to    ten    dis- 
tricts         16 

Number  having  eleven  to   fifteen 
districts     11 

Number   having   eighteen   to   for- 
ty-seven districts 14 

There    are    four    counties    having 

no  local  tax  districts. 

The   Campaign   Committee. 

Secretary  Mebane's  report  shows 
that  during  the  year  thirty-eight 
speakers  were  sent  into  various  parts 
of  the  State  to  fill  seventy-five  ap- 
pointments in  the  furtherance  of  the 
educational  campaign.  The  campaign 
committee  to  which  this  report  is 
made  comprises  H.  E.  Fries,  Win- 
ston-Salem; Ex-Governor  Chas.  B. 
Aycock;  ex-Governor  R.  B.  Glenn, 
and  Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction. 


PASSED      STATE      EXAMINATION. 


Ijist  of  Teachers  Who  Were  Success- 
ful in  the  State  Examinations 
I>ast  -luly  and  Now  Hold  Three- 
Year  and  Five-Year  Certificates. 

The  State  Board  of  Examiners  has 
duly  published  the  list  of  those  who 
successfully  passed  the  High  School 
Teachers'  three-year,  and  State 
Teachers'  five-year  examinations. 
The  State  Board  of  Examiners  is 
composed  of  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  J.  Y.  Joyner, 
chairman  ex-officio;  Allen  J.  Bar- 
wick,  secretary,  Raleigh;  Z.  V.  Judd, 
Raleigh;  N.  W.  Walker,  Chapel  Hill; 
F.  L.  Stevens,  Raleigh;  John  Gra- 
ham, Warrenton.  The  examinations 
were  on  July  8th  and  9th  and  the 
successful  applicants  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

High   School   Teachers'   Certificates. 

The  High  School  Teachers'  Certifi- 
cates are  valid  for  three  years  only 
and  are  for  principals  and  assistants 
in  public  high  schools  established  in 
accordance  with  the  high  school  law 
of  1907.  The  successful  applicants 
were : 

For  Principals — J.  H.  Allen,  Chap- 
el Hill;  J.  O.  Allen,  Tigerville,  S.  C. ; 
H.  C.  Barbee,  East  Durham;  J.  H. 
Beach,  Lenoir;  Edna  De  C.  Brande- 
bury.  Southern  Pines;  G.  W.  Brad- 
shaw,  Zuni,  Va. ;  E.  C.  Byerly,  Lex- 
ington; A.  B.  Bryan,  Waynesville; 
D.  P.  Boyer,  Charlotte;  N.  T.  Cable, 
Clayton;  Ethel  May  Carroll,  Winter- 
ville;    J.   H.   Carter,   Mt.   Airy;    Mary 

B.  Collins,  Enfield;  W.  D.  Cox,  Moy- 
ock;    P.   C.   Cullum,  Lumber  Bridge; 

C.  G.  Crodle,  Swan  Quarter;  Josie 
Doub,  Jonesboro;  Jerry  Day,  Blow- 
ing Rock;  F.  A.  Edmonson,  Glen  Al- 
pine; V.  Clyde  Edwards,  Ore  Hill; 
Fred  Elliott,  Wit;  Bowling  Hall, 
Waynesville;  E.  E.  Hawkins,  Burns- 
ville;  Norfleet  Hunter,  Oxford;  An- 
nie Lois  Henley,  Charlotte;  S.  W. 
Hurdle,  Reidsville;  H.  L.  Koontz, 
Linwood;    H.   M.   Loy,  Elon  College; 


Sanford  Martin,  Benbow;  J.  C.  Nix- 
on, Denver;  D.  D.  Oliver,  Chapel 
Hill;  Julia  C.  Pasmore,  Cary;  Hassle 
Lou  Ponder,  Mars  Hill;  C.  K.  Proc- 
tor, East  Durham;  Rufus  B.  Pear- 
sou,  Reidsville;  Miles  Reece,  Liberty, 
R.  F.  D. ;  J.  C.  Richardson,  Durham; 
G.  O.  Rogers,  Graham;  Sylvester  G. 
Rollins,  Kenly;  C.  J.  Scott,  Concord; 
Clara  Smyre,  Lincolnton;  J.  L. 
Teague,  Boonville;  E.  N.  Thorn,  For- 
est City;  J.  B.  Thorn,  Jr.,  Forest  City; 
J.  P.  Wagner,  Newberry,  S.  C. ;  Alex. 
H.  White,  PoUocksville;  R.  McK. 
Wilson,  Goldsboro;  S.  P.  Wilson, 
Lenoir;  Homer  H.  Winecoff,  Con- 
cord; Frances  P.  Wright,  Shortotf; 
W.  H.  Whitehead,  Intelligence:  J.  T. 
Yeargin,   ilonroe. 

For  Assistant  High  School  Teach- 
ers— Loula  M.  Cassiday,  Laurinburg; 
Alice  Plaworth,  Asheville;  A.  F. 
Leighton,  Scotland  Neck;  Mrs.  S.  T. 
Liles,  Brown  Summit;  Annie  E.  Mi- 
zell.  Williamston;  Cora  Payne 
xVtoore,  Burgaw;  Rebecca  Neal,  Mc- 
Iver;  Florine  Robertson,  Burlington; 
Frances  S.  Smith,  Fayetteville;  Jose- 
phine Thomas,  Lenoir. 

Five-Year    State    Certificates. 

For  these  certificates  there  were 
104  applicants  and  of  these  twenty- 
two  were  successful.  The  certificates 
are  valid  in  any  county  in  North 
Carolina,  but  on  only  elementary 
school  branches:  Bessie  Baynes, 
Bushy  Fork;  Carrie  Bell,  University; 
W.  A.  Bridgers,  Pinetops;  Janie  Bur- 
foot,  Belcross,  Lola  Compton,  Leas- 
burg;  Carlis  E.  Davis,  Danbury;  G. 
P.  Garner,  Seagrove;  Frances  A. 
Johnson,  Stony  Point;  P.  J.  Korne- 
gay,  Princeton;  Bessie  Lilly,  Mt.  Gll- 
ead;  Carrie  S.  McDuffie;  Sallie  L. 
Ratcliffe,  Chapel  Hill;  Joseph  M. 
Robinson,  Celo;  William  M.  Salmons, 
Winston  Salem;  Mary  E.  Scroggs, 
Statesville;  A.  L.  Smiley,  Bryson 
City;  Agnes  Smith,  Mayodan;  J.  U. 
Teague,  Dealsville;  Mozelle  TroUing- 
er,  Newton;  Bertha  O.  Tuton,  Ed- 
ward; J.  W.  Van  Hoy,  Jennings;  W. 
E.  Whisenhaut,  Morganton. 


Red  Oak  State  High  School. 

J.  N.  Nance,  of  Forsythe  County, 
has  been  elected  to  take  charge  of  the 
Red  Oak  High  School.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  the  State  University,  and 
a  teacher  of  a  number  of  years'  ex- 
perience. He  is  a  holder  of  both  a 
high  school  certifiacte  and  ft  five 
year  State  certificate.  His  assistants 
wil  be  Miss  Minnie  Doub,  of  Jones- 
boro, and  Miss  Hattie  Gathings,  of 
Morven.  Both  of  these  young  ladies 
are  college  graudates  and  experienc- 
ed teachers.  This  school  is  one  of 
the  State  high  schools,  and  pupils 
ready  for  the  high  school  depart- 
ments can  attend  without  paying  tui- 
tion. A  dormitory  will  be  built  at 
once  to  take  care  of  all  boarding 
pupils. 
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A  Manual  of  Physiology  and  Hy- 
giene in  the  Primary  Grades  has  been 
has  been  issued  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  as  Educational 
Bulletin  No.  10.  It  is  admirably 
written  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Barwick,  and 
may  he  had  free  by  all  teachers  of 
the  State  who  wish  to  use  it.  It  is 
especially  intended  to  aid  the  teach- 
er in  giving  informal  instruction  to 
the  younger  pupils  in  simple  matters 
of  health  and  hygiene. 


The  North  Carolina  Booklet  for 
July  contains  an  interesting  article 
by  Jlr.  Clarence  H.  Poe  on  Our  Eigh- 
teenth Century  Legislation  Regard- 
ing Indians,  Slaves,  and  Tories;  a 
Sketch  of  Thomas  Person,  by  Dr. 
Stephen  B.  Weeks,  and  a  Sketch  of 
Flora  McDonald,  by  Mrs.  S.  G.  Ayer, 
and  others  of  historical  value.  This 
quarterly  is  published  at  Raleigh  by 
the  North  Carolina  Society  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  at  one 
dollar  a  year,  and  deserves  wide  sup- 
port because  of  its  literary  excellence 
and  its  patriotic  service  to  North 
Carolina  history. 


Books  for  Your  School  Iiibraries. 

The  Educational  Publishing  Com- 
pany, of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  announce  in 
their  advertisement  in  this  issue  that 
they  are  thoroughly  stocked  on  the 
latest  list  of  North  Carolina  Library 
books,  and  are  prepared  to  take  care 
of  all  orders  on  short  notice  at 
prices  quoted  in  the  State  Superin- 
tendents' Bulletin.  They  prepay 
freight  charges  on  all  library  orders 
and  in  addition  give  a  valuable 
teachers'  premium  set  of  books  free 
with  each  order.  This  firm  has  li- 
brary contracts  in  several  Southern 
States,  and  are  sa'd  to  carry  the  most 
extensive  assortment  of  choice  li- 
brary books,  of  all  publishers,  to  be 
found  under  one  roof  south  of  New 
York  City.  They  also  offer  some 
very  unique  methods  of  assisting 
teachers  to  raise  money  for  school 
libraries. 


Stories  and  Exercises  for  Opening 
School.  By  Walter  Raleigh  Hudson. 
Paper,  232  pages.  Price,  25  cents. 
.\.  Flanaga  Company,  Chicago. 

Teachers  often  ask  for  suggestions 
for  opening  exercises.  The  demand 
in  North  Carolina  caused  the  State 
Department  of  Education  to  issue  a 
bulletin  on  the  subject,  which  teach- 
ers may  have  for  the  asking.  But  it 
is  not  so  large  and  full  as  the  little 
volume  before  us  which  may  be  had 
for  2  5  cents.  It  has  in  Its  232  pages 
thirty-two  chapters  with  outlines  and 
stores  on  ninety-six  topics,  giving 
useful  lessons  on  the  virtues,  and 
a'.io  an  appendix  of  60  pages  of  ex- 


planation on  the  lessons  for  opening 
school.  The  teacher  who  follws  its 
suggestions  with  enthusiasm  cannot 
fail  to  accomplish  much  good  with 
these  exercises. 

Happy  School  Days.  By  Margaret 
E.  Sangster.  Forbes  &  Company, 
publishers,  Chicago,  111.  271  pages. 
Price  $1.25. 

The  thirty-eight  chapters  contain 
advice  for  school  girls.  Each  chap- 
ter is  complete  in  itself  and  the  ad- 
vice, in  the  main,  is  to  the  point.  Any 
book  of  this  kind  written  by  Mrs. 
Sangster  may  he  expected  to  possess 
a  salutary  charm  for  girl  readers. 


Adams's  New  Physical  Laboratoiy 
Manual.  By  Charles  F.  Adams,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  Physics,  De- 
troit High  School.  Cloth,  12mo,  192 
pages,  with  illustrations.  Price,  60 
cents.  American  Book  Company, 
New  York,  Cincinnati,  and  Chicago. 

This  new  book  embodies  the  re- 
sults of  twelve  years'  experience  in 
conducting  laboratory  work  in  phys- 
ics. The  7S  exercises  are  all  simple, 
and  the  directions  for  manipulation 
clear.  The  College  Entrance  Re- 
quirements and  the  New  York  State 
Syllabus  are  fully  covered,  and  there 
is  enough  additional  matter  to  en- 
able any  teacher  to  make  out  a 
course  of  work  adapted  to  his  par- 
ticular needs.  The  appendix  con- 
tains general  directions  for  the  use 
of  apparatus,  and  twenty  tables  of 
formulas  and  phyical  constants. 
Jt 

Tales  Fi'oni  the  Far  North.  By 
Maria  C.  Klugh,  teacher  in  Detroit 
Public  Schools.  Illustrated,  200 
pages.  A.  Flanagan  Company,  Chi- 
cago. 

This  is  a  very  pleasing  variation 
from  and  supplement  to  the  myths 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  Here  in  fasci- 
nating style  we  are  told  the  stories 
of  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun,  of 
the  Norsemen,  of  the  Great  Ash 
Tree,  Binding  the  Wolf,  How  Odin 
Brought  the  Mead  to  Asgard,  Thor 
and  His  Golden-Haired  Wife,  Thor's 
Visit  to  the  King  of  the  Frost  Giants. 
Sleeping  in  the  Giant's  Glove,  How 
Siegfried  Makes  His  Sword  and  Kills 
the  Dragon  —  fifty-odd  charmingly 
told  myth  and  fairy  stories  in 
all.  The  illustrations  are  well-made 
and  true  to  the  text,  and  altogether 
this  is  one  of  the  most  charming 
story  books  of  its  kind  published. 
The  last  story  in  the  book  gives  an 
account  of  the  mythological  origin  of 
the  names  of  the  days  of  the  week. 
Get  this  little  book,  try  it  on  your- 
self and  your  reading  classes  and  see 
if  it  does  not  add  fresh  interest  to 
york  work. 


The  Science  of  Accounts  Made 
Clear  and  Simple.  A  Business 
Course  for  Public  Schools.  By  George 
Allen.  Published  by  the  author  from 
the  presses  of  Edwards  &  Broughton 
Printing  Company,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

In  our  June  issue  announcement 
was  made  of  the  forthcoming  publi- 
cation of  Mr.  Allen's  books — there 
being  two  of  them,  one  a  short  course 
of  twenty-five  lessons,  the  other  a 
longer  course  of  fifty  lessons  for  the 
High  School  classes.  They  are  now 
ready  and  are  beautiful  specimens  of 
the  book-maker's  art.  In  an  adver- 
tisement appearing  elsewhere,  the 
author  gives  the  prices  of  each  edi- 
tion. This  excellent  book  on  a  sub- 
ject so  much  needed  in  our  schools 
has  the  following  points  to  commend 
it  to  teachers  and   schools: 

1.  The  lessons  are  clear  and  sim- 
ple. 

2.  The  work  is  arranged  on  a  new 
plan,  and  can  be  taught  by  any  math- 
ematics teacher,  and  as  a  part  of  the 
mathematics  course  one  day  in  the 
week. 

3.  It  has  been  made  so  clear  that 
it  is  suitable  for  the  sixth  and  sev- 
enth grades,  as  well  as  for  the  High 
School. 

The  Pi'ogressive  Road  to  Reading. 

By  Miss  Georgine  Burchill,  Teacher, 
New  York  City;  Dr.  William  L.  Et- 
tinger.  Principal,  New  York  City;  Dr. 
Edgar  Dubs  Shimer,  Superintendent, 
New  York  City.  Introductory  List 
Prices:  Book  One,  32c.;  Book  Two, 
Two,  40c.;  Book  Three,  (in  press! , 
40c.;  Book  Three  (in  press),  4c.  Sil- 
ver Burdett  &  Company,  New  York. 
The  authors  of  these  school  read- 
ers set  out  to  make  a  series  of  read- 
ers that  would  combine  vital  origi- 
nality— something  almost  impossible 
of  achievement  in  this  day  of  multi- 
tudinous reading  books — with  sound 
pedagogical  principles,  and  they 
have  come  captivatingly  near  to  ac- 
complishing their  task.  The  origi- 
nality of  method  in  these  readers  at- 
tracted and  greatly  interested  a  large 
number  of  the  members  of  the  Teach- 
ers' Assembly  at  Morehead  City  in 
June,  where  the  books  were  shown  by 
Miss  Bessie  Blackstone  Coleman,  rep- 
resenting the  publishers.  There  are 
four  marked  features  of  great  value 
in  these  charming  books;    (1)    They 

Young  teachers  or  older  ones  who 
need  to  take  an  examination  are  ad- 
vised to  buy  a  copy  of  The  County 
Examiner.  It  contains  Questions 
and  Answers  on  all  common  school 
subjects,  including  Literature,  Prob- 
lems and  Solutions  in  Arithmetic  and 
Algebra,  etc.,  and  will  be  sent  post- 
paid for  only  $1.  You  may  include 
Select  Stories  of  Opening  Exercises, 
Stocks  and  Bonds  Made  Easy,  and 
Art  of  Securing  Attention,  all  four 
books  for  only  $1.5  0.  The  Teachers' 
Supply  Co.,  CJrayson,  Ky, 
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are  glowing  with  interest  both  as  to 
isubject  matter  and  pictures;  (2)  the 
istories  are  sliilfully  written  with  a 
set  purpose  to  promote  naturalness 
ol:  expression,  children  can  hardly 
help  reading  these  stories  with  prop- 
er inflections,  they  just  naturally 
read  them  naturally;  (3)  the  supple- 
mentary stories  using  the  same  vo- 
cabularies with  hue  few  new  words, 
thus  affording  review  and  practice, 
and  giving  skill  to  the  little  begin- 
ners in  the  art  of  reading;  (4)  the 
typographical  arrangement  of  the 
phrases  in  the  first  and  second  books, 
so  that  the  thought  is  complete  at 
the  end  of  the  line — and  the  line 
ends  when  the  thought  is  complete. 
This  series  of  readers  is  worthy  of 
attention  by  teachers  of  reading. 

Mr.  Crewe's  Career.  By  Winston 
Churchill.  Published  by  the  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York. 

As  a  writer  of  fiction  Winston 
Churchill  has  produced  a  few  of  the 
most  notable  of  modern  novels.  Mr. 
Crewe's  Career,  differing  somewhat 
from  his  other  stories  in  character 
and  plot,  stands  forth  as  a  political 
novel  in  which  Mr.  Crewe  is  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  "newly  rich,  who  seeks 
to  acquire  power  by  defending  popu- 
lar rights  from  corporation  control." 
Instead,  however,  of  having  Mr. 
Crewe's  career  as  its  principal  theme, 
it  deals  more  extensively  with  the 
career  of  a  young  lawyer,  who  is  the 
son  of  the  head  of  a  corrupt  political 
machine,  but  whose  principles  are 
thoroughly  condemned  by  his  son, 
who  determined  to  be  a  lawyer  of  the 
new  generation  and  who  discounte- 
nances State  control  by  the  railroad. 
Flint,  the  president  of  the  railroad, 
also  employs  methods  by  which  he 
may  best  defend  the  interests  of  the 
stockholders,  regardless  of  any 
scruples  of  conscience.  Naturally 
enough,  Flint's  daughter  and  his 
chief  counsellor's  son  are  interested 
in  each  other  and  we  have  inter- 
woven with  New  Hampshire  politics, 
a  delightful  romance. 

I/aggards  in  Our  Schools.  A  study 
of  Retardation  and  Elimination  in 
City  Systems.  Leonard  P.  Ayres,  A. 
M.,  Secretary  Backward  Children  In- 
vestigation, and  former  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools  of  Porto  Rico. 
Charities  Publication  Committee. 
105  East  22nd  St.,  New  York.  Post- 
paid,  $1.50. 

This  Is  the  second  volume  publish- 
ed as  a  result  of  the  Backward  Child- 
ren Investigation,  conducted  for  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  by  Dr. 
Luther  H.  Gulick  and  Leonard  P. 
Ayres.  The  most  significant  of  the 
findings  of  the  investigation  are: 

1.  That  the  most  important  causes 
of  retardation  of  school  children  can 
be  removed. 

2.  That  the  old-fashioned  virtues 


of  regularity  of  attendance  and 
faithfulness  are  major  elements  of 
success. 

3.  That  some  cities  are  already  ac- 
complishing excellent  results  by 
measures  that  can  be  adopted  by  all. 

4.  That  relatively  few  children  are 
so  defective  as  to  prevent  success  in 
school   or   in   life. 

Every  school  superintendent  would 
do  well  to  keep  up  with  these  inves- 
tigations. 

S 

Special  Method  in  Reading  for  the 
Grades.  By  Charles  A.  McMurry, 
Ph.D.,  of  State  Normal  School,  De 
Kalb,  Illinois.  Cloth,  351  pages. 
Price,  $1.25  net.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York. 

This  is  a  book  to  commend.  It 
will  help  teachers  in  their  work  with 
their  reading  classes.  The  real  live 
teacher  will  find  the  fifteen  elaborate 
chapters  full  of  interest.  The  author 
is  an  authority  in  his  field  and  this 
new  book  is  a  combination  of  two 
earlier  volumes,  "The  Special  Meth- 
od in  Primary  Reading  and  Oral 
Work  With  Stories,"  and  "The  Spe- 
cial Method  in  the  Reading  of  English 
Classics."  The  illustrative  lessons 
have  been  enlarged  and  the  entire 
course  of  study  for  reading  in  higher 
grades  is  included  in  this  plan.  It 
is  an  entirely  entertaining  exhibit 
of  practical  methods  of  bringing  the 
best  literature  into  the  reading  class- 
es and  cultivating  a  love  for  litera- 
ture along  with  the  art  of  reading  it. 
The  last  chapter  contains  a  most 
helpful  "List  of  Books"  for  regular 
reading  and  for  supplementary  and 
reference  purposes  in  grades  from 
the  fourth  to  the  eighth.  Add  this 
book  to  your  teacher's  library,  read 
it  and  study  it,  and  it  will  repay  you. 

Selections  from  Byron,  Words- 
worth, Shelley,  Keats,  and  Brown- 
ing. Edited  by  Charles  Townsend 
Copeland,  Lecturer  on  English  Lit- 
erature in  Harvard  University,  and 
Henry  Milner  Rideout.  Cloth,  16mo, 
311  pages.  Price,  40  cents.  Ameri- 
can Book  Company,  New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati  and    Chicago. 

This  is  the  most  recent  addition 
to  the  Gateway  Series  of  English 
texts,  the  general  editor  of  which  is 
Henry  Van  Dyke.  It  is  a  very  wor- 
thy number  in  a  really  attractive  se- 
ries and  contains  92  selections,  all  of 
which  are  included  in  the  College 
Entrance  Requirements  in  English. 
In  connection  with  the  selections 
from  each  of  the  five  poets  is  an  in- 
troduction giving  a  short  biography 
and  some  account  of  the  author's 
work  and  its  tendencies.  The  notes 
are  brief  and  supply  only  needed  as- 
sistance. The  poems  included  are 
such  as  every  scholar  should  be  fa- 
miliar with,  and  as  here  presented, 
they  are  in  a  form  which  makes  them 
clear,  interesting  and  helpful  to  those 
'  who  are  beginning  the  study  of  lit» 


erature.  At  the  same  time,  they  sup- 
ply the  knowledge  which  the  student 
needs  to  pass  the  entrance  examina- 
tion. Besides,  these  Gateway  vol- 
umes are  books  out  of  which  a  lover 
of  English  Literature  who  cannot 
buy  the  more  expensive  editions 
could  construct  a  choice  and  most 
delightful  library  of  masterpieces. 

Baker  and  Cai-penter  Language 
Reader  Series.  By  Franklin  T.  Baker, 
George  R.  Carpenter,  Miss  Katherine 
B.  Owen,  Miss  Mary  E.  Brooks  and 
others.  In  six  numbers.  Published 
by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New- 
York. 

Here  is  a  set  of  readers  that  is  a 
delight  to  any  lover  of  children  and 
of  literature  w'ho  rejoices  to  see  the 
two  brought  together  in  a  perfectly 
companionable  way.  The  series  of 
six  readers  covers  the  reading  period 
which  includes  the  first  and  the  sixth 
years.  The  book-makers'  art  has  been 
laid  under  tribute  to  make  durable 
bindings  for  the  books,  and  the  print- 
ers' art  has  made  tlie  pages  as  beau- 
tiful and  attractive  as  the  bindings 
are  pleasing  and  durable.  The  con- 
tents of  each  successive  reader  are 
selected  and  handled  with  a  special 
purpose  in  view  and  in  nearly  every 
case  a  specially  equipped  expert 
teacher  has  been  called  upon  to  make 
that  purpose  a  winning  and  effective 
one.  For  instance,  the  earlier  vol- 
umes deal  with  fairy  stories,  rhymes, 
and  folk-tales;  the  fourth  lays  stress 
upon  animal  stories,  full  of  action 
and  reality;  the  fifth  introduces  the 
pupil  to  the  great  Classic,  Oriental 
and  Norse  myths,  while  the  sixth, 
wHh  a  variety  of  selections,  is  a 
good  general  introduction  to  lit- 
erature. 

The  illustrations,  often  in  color, 
grip  the  reader's  interest,  entertain, 
instruct,  and  impress,  while  the  ap- 
purtenances for  language  work  leave 
nothing  else  to  he  desired.  It  is  a 
remarkably  well-made  series  of  lan- 
guage readers. 

The  prices  are  indicated  by  the 
statement  that  the  First  Year  Reader 
with  over  150  pages  costs  2  5  cents, 
and  the  "Sixth  Year,"  with  over  500 
pages  costs  only  50  cents. 


Would  you  like  to  have  a  beauti- 
ful little  North  Carolina  State  flag? 
The  Stone  &  Barringer  Company,  of 
Charlotte,  tell  you  in  their  advertise- 
ment this  week  how  you  may  easily 
get  one.  Take  them  at  their  word, 
comply  with  their  conditions,  and 
make  them  wish  they  hadn't  men- 
tioned it! 


There   are  two  kinds   of   teachers; 

(1)  the  kind  that  read  their  school 
journals,  study  their  profession,  and 
increase  their   earning  capacity,   and 

(2)  the  kind  that  stay  behind  the 
times  in  dried-up  schools  on  dried-up 
salaries. 
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Tarboro  is  erecting  a  $30,000  liigh 
school  building. 

An  election  for  special  tax  for  pub- 
lic schools  was  carried  in  Clayton  the 
10th  of  August  by  an  almost  solid 
vote. 

The  growth  of  Peace  Institute  de- 
mands more  room  for  students,  and 
a  contract  has  been  let  for  a  ten- 
room  addition  to  cost  about   $ .5,000. 

Mr.  .loe  S.  A\'ray  has  just  complet- 
ed the  ceiistis  of  his  Gastonia  school 
population,  finding  1,50.3  white 
children,  and  4  5  0  colored.  There  is 
an  increase  of  5  0  white  and  a  slight 
falling  off  in   the   colored. 

The  special  committee  having  in 
charge  the  installation  of  a  system 
of  waterworks  at  Wake  Forest  Col- 
lege will  extend  the  system  to  all 
the  boarding  houses  of  the  town,  so 
as  to  give  the  student  body  uniform 
water. 

The  State  High  School  at  Harmony 
opens  September  1st.  Teachers  have 
been  elected  as  follows:  Miss 
Josephine  McLendon,  principal.  Miss 
Mary  Kennedy  vice  principal,  Mr.  T. 
B.  Wetmore  teacher  in  the  primary 
department  and  Miss  L.  A.  Sigmon 
teacher  of  instrumental  music. 

The  people  of  Middlesex,  in  Nash 
County,  are  improving  their  school 
buildings  at  a  cost  of  $1,500.  They 
recently  voted  a  special  school  tax, 
and  the  citizens  are  very  much  alive 
on  the  question  of  education.  J.  E. 
Redfern  with  a  splendid  corps  of  as- 
sistant teachers,  will  have  charge 
of  the  school  the  coming  session. 

Dr.  Edwin  Mims  is  in  Europe  to 
spend  a  year.  He  takes  with  him 
Mrs.  Mims  and  the  children  and  will 
not  study  while  away,  but  will  tour 
the  Continent  and  enjoy  well-earned 
rest  and  recreation.  When  he  re- 
turns it  will  be  to  take  the  chair  of 
English  at  the  University — made 
vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Dr.  C. 
A.   Smith. 

The  Chowan  Baptist  Institute  at 
Murfreesboro  is  fortunate  in  the  ac- 
nuisitinn  of  Dr.  James  D.  Bruner  as 
President,  to  succeed  so  wise  an  ex- 
ecutive as  Mr.  Jno.  C.  Scarborough, 
resigned.  Dr.  Bruner  was  professor 
nf  Romance  Languages  at  our  State 
University,  and  is  a  young  man  who 
combines  scholarly  accomplishments, 
executive  ability  and  good  'mixing" 
qualities  in  a  degree  to  give  assur- 
ance of  successful  work  in  the  great 
field  of  usefulness  to  which  he  has 
been  called. 


.Mr.  J.  L.  Simmons,  of  Shelby,  has 
been  elected  principal  of  the  Stan- 
hope high  school.  He  graduated  at 
the  State  University  last  June;  is 
possessed  of  ability  and  energy,  and 
expects  to  make  teaching  his  life 
worlv. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Harrell,  of  Dunn,  has 
been  chosen  to  take  charge  of  the 
Spring  Hope  schools,  succeeding  Mr. 
Robert  E.  Hanson,  who  was  elected 
County  Superintendent.  The  Spring 
Hope  Leader  gives  the  new  Principal 
a  cordial  welcome  and  calls  upon  the 
people  to  "Back  that  School-master." 

The  annual  report  of  Supt.  .1.  R. 
Poole,  of  Robeson  County,  shows  a 
school  term  of  5  months  and  7  days 
for  whites,  4  months  for  negroes, 
and  4  months  and  6  days  for  Croa- 
tans.  There  are  4  4  libraries  in  pub- 
lic schools  with  a  total  of  4.091  vol- 
umes. One-half  of  the  white  school 
districts  have  voted  local  tax.  Fif- 
teen new  buildings  have  been  built 
according  to  plans  recommended  by 
the  State  Board. 

Col.  W.  A.  Blair,  vice-president  of 
the  People's  National  Bank,  of  Win- 
ston-Salem, has  been  elected  as  one 
of  the  Southern  trustees  of  the  Pea- 
body  educational  Fund.  Among 
other  members  of  this  board  are  ex- 
President  Roosevelt  and  Chief  Jus- 
tice Fuller  of  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court.  The  interest  on  one 
million  dollars  of  the  fund  is  to  be 
expended  for  a  great  teachers'  train- 
ing college  in  Nasliville,  Tenn. 

Dr.  Burton  J.  Ray,  of  Raleigh,  has 
been  appointed  to  an  instructor's 
position  in  the  chemical  department 
at  the  A.  &  M.  College.  He  is  a  son 
of  Prof.  John  E.  Ray,  of  this  city. 
Dr.  Ray  is  a  graduate  of  Wake  For- 
est and  completed  his  graduate  work 
at  Cornell  University  this  year.  Dr. 
L.  F.  Williams,  who  served  as  an 
instructor  in  chemistry  for  the  past 
two  years,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
grade  of  an  assistant  professor.  Dr. 
Williams  is  a  graduate  of  Trinity. 

District  Number  Eight  of  River 
Bend  township  in  Gaston  County, 
has  just  voted  almost  unanimously  a 
school  tax  of  3  0  cents  on  property 
and  90  cents  on  the  poll.  There  was 
only  one  vote  against  the  tax  and 
only  three  electors  who  did  not  vote. 
Carrying  this  election  not  only  se- 
cures additional  funds  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  school  in  the  district 
n^.med,  but  under  a  proposition  from 
the  County  Board  of  Education,  it 
wins  a  new  school-house  and  a  new 
site  conveniently  located,  and  also  an 
up-to-date  equipment. 


In  Yadkin  County,  once  cursed 
with  distilleries,  there  is  only  one 
log  school-house  for  whites  left  in 
the  county.  Bight  years  ago  more 
than  half  the  houses  were  log,  and 
hardly  a  school  desk  in  any  rural 
school  house.  The  school  property 
has  increased  in  value  from  a  little 
more  than  $3,000  in  1901,  to  $1S,- 
000  in  1909.  Seventy-flve  per  cent 
of  the  schools  have  rural  libraries. 
Local  tax  is  taking  hold  of  the  people 
to  a  very  encouraging  extent,  tv»'o 
elections  having  been  carried  this 
spring. 

Superintendent  Vann,  of  Davidson 
County,  has  been  sending  reply 
postal  cards  to  committeemen  and 
teachers  in  the  county  asking  them 
questions  about  local  tax  sentiment 
in  their  respective  districts.  "It  is  a 
shame  and  a  disgrace,"  exclaims  the 
Lexington  Dispatch,  with  a  show  of 
righteous  feeling,  "that  we  haven't 
more  than  one  special  tax  district, 
when  9  2  other  counties  in  the  State 
are  filled  up  with  them,  and  are  mak- 
ing great  educational  progress,  forg- 
ing ahead,  and  leaving  Davidson  and 
five  other  counties  far  behind  edu- 
cationally." 

At  Davenport  College  in  Lenoir 
County,  Rev.  J.  B.  Craven,  of  Salis- 
bury has  been  elected  teacher  of 
Science,  and  Mr.  Robert  L.  Durham, 
of  Gastonia,  teacher  of  Mathematics 
for  the  coming  year.  The  trustees 
also  decided  to  push  the  matter  of 
soliciting  subscriptions  for  the  annex 
to  the  college,  which  it  is  hoped  will 
be  finished  in  time  for  use  for  the 
spring  term.  The  new  structure  will 
be  of  brick,  4  0x120,  modern  in  every 
aitpointment,  with  steam  heat,  elec- 
tric lights,  hot  and  cold  water,  and 
with  its  three  stories  and  basement, 
will  accommodate  fiO  girls  and  af- 
ford recitation  rooms  and  laboratory 
besides. 

Linwood  College  is  a  flourishing 
private  school  in  a  romantic  spot  at 
the  wooded  base  of  Crowder's  Moun- 
tain, about  midway  between  King's 
Mountain  and  Gastonia.  Rev.  A.  T. 
Lindsay  is  the  president  and  owner 
and  during  his  administration  nu- 
merous betterments  have  been  made. 
The  place  was  once  known  as  All 
Healing  Springs,  a  famed  resort. 
From  the  deeps  of  earth  at  the  foot 
of  the  rock-ribbed  mountain,  mineral 
springs  gush  up  and  feed  an  abund- 
ant stream.  It  is  published  that  pre- 
parations are  going  on  to  re-open  the 
resort  in  the  summer,  the  ample 
school  building  to  be  used  for  this 
purpose  during  the  vacation  months. 
The  accessibility  and  popularity  of 
the  school  are  to  be  enhanced  shortly 
by  a  macadam  road  between  Lin- 
wood College  and  Gastonia  which  the 
county  authorities  recently  determin- 
ed to  build. 
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Faculty  and  New  Building  at  Severn. 

Severn  High  School  will  open 
Monday,  Sept.  6th,  with  Mr.  K.  R. 
Curtis  teacher  of  high  school  de- 
partment; Miss  Audrey  Pruden. 
teacher  of  intermediate  department; 
Miss  Claude  Stephenson,  teacher  of 
primary  department,  and  Miss  Nora 
Dulies,  teacher  of  music  department. 
The  new  building  will  not  be  com- 
pleted by  the  opening,  but  is  expect- 
ed to  be  ready  for  use  by  the  1st  of 
December. 


Three  Years'  Progress  of  Iredell 
Schools. 

The  growth  of  public  school  sen- 
timent in  Iredell  County  is  finely  set 
forth  by  the  figures  in  Supt.  L.  O. 
White's  recent  report.  In  three 
years  $12,000  has  been  the  increase 
in  value  of  school  property.  Three 
years  ago  there  were  only  2  0  schools 
furnished  with  patent  desks.  Now 
there  are  39;  three  years  ago  the 
short  term  was  71  days,  now  it  is 
S4  days;  three  years  ago  private  do- 
nations to  schools  not  paid  to  the 
treasurer  were  $422,  this  year  the 
amount  was  $1,614;  then  there  were 
only  5  local  tax  districts,  now  there 
are  14;  and  the  amount  received 
from  fines,  forfeitures,  penalties,  etc., 
this   year   was   $2,471.18. 


Teachers  in   Weldon  City  Schools. 

The  Weldon  Graded  schools,  of 
which  Mr.  R.  H.  Latham  is  Superin- 
tendent, were  among  the  first  to  an- 
nounce the  new  faculty  for  the  ses- 
sion of  1909-10.  The  teachers  are 
as  follows,  all  being  new  except  Miss 
Sledge,  Mrs.  Gooch  and  Miss  Dick- 
ens: First  Grade,  Miss  Florence 
Landis,  Oxford,  N.  C;  Second  Grade, 
Miss  Cora  Hart,  Moresville,  N.  C. ; 
Third  Grade,  Mrs.  Sallie  Gooch,  Wel- 
don, N.  C. ;  Fourth  Grade,  Miss  Mary 
Binford  Sledge,  Weldon,  N.  C;  Fifth 
Grade,  Miss  Pauline  Hassell,  Eden- 
ton,  N.  C;  Sixth  Grade,  Miss  There- 
sa Dickens,  Halifax,  N.  C;  Seventh 
Grade,  Miss  Claud  Umstead,  Dur- 
ham, X.  C.;  High  School,  Miss  Sallie 
Beavers,  Durham,  N.  C. 


For   a   Negro   Graded   School   at 
Bladenboro. 

Laudable  efforts  are  being  made 
by  the  teachers,  pupils,  and  patrons 
to  raise  money  for  a  new  school 
building  at  Bladenboro  for  the  negro 
children  of  that  section  of  the  State. 
A  rally  was  held  at  the  A.  M.  E. 
Zion  Church  the  latter  part  of  May 
under  the  direction  of  the  principal, 
W.  J.  Todd.  The  older  persons  paid 
subscriptions  to  the  building  fund 
and  the  children  brought  in  collec- 
tions made  through  a  system  of 
punch  cards.  There  were  in  all  6  4 
contributions,  ranging  from  five 
cents  to  five  dollars  and  the  total  was 
$105.75.      A    few    enthusiastic    meet- 


ings such  as  this  will  soon  make  the 
building  a  certainty.  Two  prizes 
were  awarded  to  stimulate  activity 
in  making  collections,  one  a  gold 
watch  and  chain,  the  other  a  bowl 
and  pitcher.  After  awarding  these. 
Prof.  Todd  impressed  upon  the  stu- 
dents the  importance  of  getting  an 
education  and  of  making  themselves 
useful  and  law-abiding  citizens,  which 
would  be  more  valuable  than  any 
other  prize.  An  organ  for  the  school 
has  been  purchased  and  the  workers 
have  also  paid  for  a  library  and 
installed  it.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Prin- 
cipal to  teach  Agriculture  and  Do- 
mestic Science  in  the  school  and 
"help  the  boys  to  become  better 
farmers  and  the  girls  good  cooks  and 
housekeepers,  thus  enabling  them  to 
give  better  service  and  receive  bet- 
ter pay." 


FOR  BL.\DEN  COUNTY  SCHOOL 
FORCES. 


Superintendent  Croniartie  Will  Make 
North  Carolina  Education  a  Means 
of  Conmiunlcatiou  With  the  Edu- 
cational Forces  of  Bladen. 

To    the    School    Committeemen    and 
Teachers  of  Bladen  County: 

As  Bladen  County  has  no  local 
newspaper,  I  shall  use  North  Caro- 
lina Education  as  a  means  of  com- 
municating with  you,  and  as  it  is  of- 
fered to  you  so  reasonably,  I  shall 
expect  you  to  subscribe  for  it. 

You  not  only  keep  up  with  the  ed- 
ucational affairs  of  your  own  county 
and  section,  but  you  keep  in  touch 
with  the  progress  made  all  over  the 
State.  I  shall  have  published  from 
time  to  time  accounts  of  the  progress 
and  any  special  effort  made  to  im- 
prove the  conditions  that  exist  in  all 
the  schools  in  this  county.  So,  as  a 
matter  of  State  and  local  pride,  let's 
try  to  make  Education  a  strong  and 
helpful  school  Journal,  and  give  it 
that  support  which  will  enable  it  to 
be  of  greater  practical  service  to 
ourselves  and  all  the  teachers  of  the 
State. 

A.  CROMARTIE. 

Garland,  N.   C. 


Note  by  the  Publisher. — We  would 
be  glad  to  render  to  the  teachers  and 
committeemen  of  Bladen  County  the 
service  Mr  Cromartie  has  in  mind. 
And  the  committeemen — we  are  go- 
ing to  receive  their  subscriptions  on 
the  same  basis  as  clubs  of  teachers. 
A  good,  wide  awake  committeeman 
is  the  best  lieutenant  a  county  super- 
intendent can  have.  In  fact,  as  Mr. 
Bridges  of  Rutherford  County  puts 
it,  not  too  strongly,  "Good  commit- 
teemen are  the  world's  heroes."  We 
hope  to  receive  the  subscriptions  of 
every   progressive   teacher   and   com- 


mitteeman of  Bladen  County,  and 
are  extending  our  special  halt-price 
vacation  offer  of  50  cents  cash  until 
October  1st  for  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion. Hand  your  subscription  to  Mr. 
Cromartie  or  enclose  direct  in  a  let- 
ter to  North  Carolina  Education, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


BETTERMENTS  AT  THE   UNIVER- 
SITY. 


During  Vacation  $25,000  Has  Been 
Expended  on  Light,  Heat,  and 
Water  Plant,  Improving  the  Build- 
ings and  Beautifying  the  Campus. 

The  News  and  Observer's  Chapel 
Hill  correspondent  writes  of  a  num- 
ber of  betterments  made  at  the  Uni- 
versity during  the  vacation   months. 

The  library  of  the  Law  School  has 
been  enlarged  by  the  addition  of 
nearly  a  thousand  volumes,  thus  in- 
creasing its  facilities.  The  laborato- 
ries of  the  Medical  School  and  the 
other  scientific  laboratories  have  re- 
ceived additional  equipment. 

Gerrard  Hall,  the  chapel,  has  been 
entirely  reseated,  main  floor  and  gal- 
lery, with  numbered  opera  chairs, 
and  the  seating  capacity  has  thereby 
been  increased  to  six  hundred.  This 
increase  in  capacity  will  permit  the 
gathering  of  a  larger  portion  of  the 
University  membership  for  chapel  ex- 
ercises, lectures,  etc. 

On  acount  of  the  large  number  of 
students  during  the  past  few  sessions 
the  plants  for  heat,  light,  and  water 
have  proved  inadequate.  Nearly  $2  5,- 
000  have  been  expended  in  increas- 
ing these  plants.  The  University  will 
now  be  able  to  light  several  of  its 
buildings  hitherto  unlighted,  includ- 
ing the  new  library.  This  last  will 
be  a  great  help  and  convenience  to 
the  students  who  have  been  anxious 
for  the  library  to  be  open  at  night. 
The  heating  system  has  been  rear- 
ranged in  two  loops  instead  of  one,  a 
change  that  will  give  greater  uni- 
formity to  the  heating  of  the  various 
buildings. 

The  Proctor,  Mr.  C.  T.  Woollen, 
has  spent  much  time  and  pains  upon 
the  campus  this  summer.  Many  un- 
sightly bits  have  been  cleared  up  and 
rendered  agreeable  to  the  eye.  The 
walks  have  been  straightened  out 
and  made  uniform.  Improvements 
have  been  made  especially  on  the 
western  side  and  in  the  portion  of 
the  campus  that  lies  between  the 
Caldwell  monument  and  the  Univer- 
sity Inn.  The  appearance  of  this  part 
has  been  greatly  improved  by  care- 
ful grading. 

The  administrative  offices  have 
been  remodeled  with  a  view  to  in- 
creased effectiveness.  In  general  the 
material  side  of  the  University  has 
been  strengthened  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  the  finances  of  the  insti- 
tution  would   permit. 
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THE  RURAL  AWAKENING  INTERPRETED 

Attractive  Schools  and  (iroiiiids  Will  Cause  the  Children  to  Have  Beautiful  Things  at  Home. 
The  Present  Spirit  of  Kural  Development  Means  a  More  Knglilitened  and  Prosperous  People 
and  Gives  Hope  for  the  Future. 


The  spirit  of  artistic  betterment  that  is  now  laying 
hold  of  so  many  rural  communities — a  spirit  that  is  yet, 
may-be,  but  a  \ er}-  still  small  voice — is  a  fine  omen  of 
better  things.  And  the  work  of  beautifying  the  school 
rooms  and  school  grounds  and  its  helpful  and  refining 
effect  upon  the  school  children  and  through  them  upon 
their  homes  and  home  life  and  the  meaning  of  it  all  in 
the  making  of  a'  happier,  a  more  prosperous,  and  more 
efficient  people  has  been  so  well  interpreted  by  the 
Statesville  Landmark  that  we  are  glad  to  print  the  fol- 
lowing from  its  thoughtful  and  suggestive  editorial; 

The  improvement  in  the  rural  schools  is  most  grati- 
fy ing.  Not  only  are  school  terms  being  lengthened  by 
local  taxation,  but  modern  houses  are  beiiig  built  and 
supplied  >vith  up-to-date  furnishings  and  the  school 
grounds  made  attractive  with  trees,  shrubbery,  grass 
and  flowers. 

Making  Better  Pupils  and   Better  Homes. 

The  improvement — the  making  attractive  of  school- 
houses  and  grounds — is  not  only  helpful  to  the  children 
in  their  studies,  for  they  will  do  better  work  amid  agree- 
able surroundings,  but  it  teaches  them  to  love  beautiful 
things  and  this  will  result  in  improvement  at  home. 
Grassy  lawns  and  flowers  and  trees  and  shrubbery  will 
replace  the  barrenness  and  unsightliness  so  often  found 
in  country  door-yards.  And  those  who  love  beautiful 
things  are  made  better  and  happier,  have  higher  and 
nobler  aspirations.  An  attractive  home  with  attractive 
surroundings  usually  means  something  of  refinement  and 
culture  and  the  attractions  tend  to  keep  children  at 
home. 

How  the  School  Farms  Help. 

In  Wake  County  the  Women's  Betterment  Associations 
are  looking  after  the  improvement  of  the  school  houses 


and  grounds  and  the  men  and  the  children  o^  the  district 
are  in  some  instances  cultivating  "school  farms."  Where 
they  have  a  tract  of  land  in  connection  with  the  school 
the  patrons  of  the  district  cultivate  some  crop  for  profit. 
One  district  reports  in  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  2  5 
bushels  of  wheat,  for  which  they  have  been  offered  $1.2.5 
a  bushel,  and  they  have  a  fine  crop  of  pea  vines  growing 
where  the  w-heat  was  cut.  Another  school  farm  has  a 
crop  of  cotton  from  which  they  expect  two  bales.  Every 
time  the  crop  was  worked  from  2  0  to  3  5  workers  report- 
ed and  the  crop  was  worked  out  in  less  than  an  liour. 
The  proceeds  of  these  crops  go  to  tlie  fund  for  improving 
the  school. 

Means  More  for  the  State  Than  All  Else. 

These  changes  not  only  mean  a  more  intelligent  peo- 
ple, but  a  cultivated,  happy,  contented  and  prosperous 
people.  The  rural  awakening — the  Improved  methods  of 
farming,  the  improvement  of  farm  homes,  the  making  of 
farming  a  business  and  a  prosperous  business;  the  edu- 
cational awakening;  the  building  of  good  roads  and  tel- 
ephone lines,  all  the  things  that  give  the  rural  dwellers 
comforts  and  conveniences;  that  bring  prosperity,  con- 
tentment and  happiness — all  this,  we  say,  means  more 
for  North  Carolina  than  all  else.  The  industrial  devel- 
opment, the  building  of  mills  and  factories  w-h:ch  make 
villages  and  cities  and  towns  to  draw  supplies  from  the 
country  and  help  in  the  rural  development  by  making 
markets  within  easy  reach,  is  gratifying;  that  is  building 
tciwns  and  cities  and  making  wealth.  But  it  is  the  rural 
development,  now  in  infancy,  that  gives  hope  for  the 
future.  The  industrial  development  may  create  wealth 
for  the  few;  great  cities  may  be  built;  but  that  country 
whose  rural  sections  are  undeveloped,  unattractive,  in- 
habited only  by  those  who  are  unable  to  go  elsewhere, 
the  signs  of  poverty  and  meagerness  on  every  hand — 
such  a  country  is  in  constant  peril,  no  matter  how  great 
its  wealth  in  urban   communities. 


School  AVagons  in  Cumberland. 

Consolidation  of  districts  in  order 
to  make  a  larger  and  better  school 
has  put  the  schools  in  some  districts 
so  much  further  from  the  homes 
that  the  matter  of  getting  the  child- 
ren to  the  school  is  forcing  itself 
upon  attention.  In  Cumberland 
County  the  Board  of  Education  has 
decided  to  make  the  experiment  of 
using  school  wagons.  The  experi- 
ment will  be  first  tried  at  Manches- 
ter, a  village  on  the  Cape  Fear  and 
Yadkin  Valley  Railroad,  12  miles 
Xorth  of  Fayetteville.  Two  schools 
will  be  discontinued  and  the  child- 
ren transported  to  the  Central  School 
in  the  wagons  every  morning.  These 
children  thus  go  from  a  small  school 
of  4  months  term  to  a  school  of  100 
pupils  with  a.  7  Vz  months  term  in  a 
building  of  modern  conveniences  and 
thorough  equipment. 


Improvements   at   Dallas. 

The  graded  school  buildings  at 
Dallas  are  undergoing  a  thorough 
renovation.  The  rooms  are  being  at- 
tractively painted,  necessary  repairs 
are  being  made,  and  some  desirable 


improvements  are  to  be  made  in  the 
large  auditorium.  When  completsd, 
this  already  delightful  school  build- 
ing will  stand  among  the  first  in 
Gaston  County.  The  Woman's  Civic 
and  Betterment  Association  of  Dallas 
is  now  making  arrangements  to  fur- 
nish each  of  the  school  rooms  with 
a  good,  substantial  cooler,  and  thus 
eliminate  the  unsanitary  water  buck- 
ets. The  Association  is  planning  to 
accomplish  a  great  deal  of  good  in 
this   community. 

The  following  members  compose 
the  excellent  faculty:  Principal,  Prof. 
S.  G.  Lindsay;  sixth  and  seventh 
grades.  Miss  Muriel  Bui  winkle; 
fourth  and  fifth  grades,  Miss  Essie 
W'ilson;  third  grade.  Miss  Clara  Pat- 
rick; second  grade.  Miss  Marion  Mil- 
ler; first  grade.  Miss  Mabel  Bul- 
winkle. 


I  do  not  feel  that  I  can  do  with- 
out so  great  a  help  to  teachers.  I 
think  every  teacher  in  the  State 
should  take  North  Carolina  Educa- 
tion.— Miss  Maude  Essie,  Yadkin- 
ville,  N.  C. 


Encouraging    the    Spirit    of    Inquiry. 

"Papa." 

"What  is  it,  Theobald?" 
"May  I  ask  you  a  question?" 
"Certainly  you  may,  my  chid.  It 
is  only  by  asking  questions  that  we 
can  improve  our  minds  and  prepare 
ourselves  for  our  work  in  the  world. 
I  am  glad  to  note  a  spirit  of  inquiry 
in  you,  and  I  hope  you  may  never 
arrive  at  the  place  where  you  think 
you  know  it  all  and  cease  to  solicit 
information  from  others.  What  is 
yo\ir  question,  my  son?" 

"I    forget,   papa." — Newark   News. 


"Do  headache  powders  cure  the 
headache?"  asks  an  anxious  sufferer. 
Perhaps  so,  but  if  you  take  too  many 
of  them,  they  will  be  likely  to  cure 
you  of  every  other  ache  for  all  time. 

School  Lectures  Free 

The  spread  of  education  is  greatly  due  to 
oratory.  A  numoer  of  free  tours  win  be  made 
this  season  by  famous  Lecturers  and  Educa- 
tors from  this  Burt-au.  This  ofter  to  F'REE 
schools  only.    Write  for  particulars 

Fi'anklin  Lecture  Bureau, 

Wilson,  N.  C. 
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ATTENDANCE     AT     THE     TEACH- 
ERS'  ASSEMTJLY  FOR   1909. 


Statistics  Showing  How  Many  Mem- 
bers Were  Pi-esent  and  From  \\liat 
Counties  They  Came. 

The  toUowiug  statistical  analysis 
of  the  attendance  upon  the  Teachers' 
Assembly  at  Morehead  last  June  has 
been  made  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  R. 
D.  W.  Connor: 

Total    3 "/  0 

Number  of  Active  Members.  ...    126 
Number  of  Associate  Members.  .   2  44 

Number  of  Men 163 

Number  of  Women 207 

Attendance  from  the  Colleges.  .      2  3 

Analysed  by  the  "home  addresses" 
of  the  teachers  (many  failing  to  give 
their  teaching  addresses),  the  follow- 
ing counties  had  NO  representatives 
at  the  Assembly:  Ashe,  Alleghany, 
Brunswick,  Clay,  Currituck,  Dare. 
Graham,  Greene,  Harnett,  Hyde,  Lee, 
Macon,  Madison,  Mitchell,  Polk,  Rob- 
eson, Rutherford,  Stokes,  Surry, 
Swain,  Transylvania,  Tyrrell,  Wa- 
tauga, Yandkin,  Vancey — twenty-six. 
tauga,  Yadkin,  Yancey — twenty-six. 

The  following  counties  had  ONE 
representative  each:  Alexander,  .4n- 
son,  Bladen,  Burke,  Camden,  Cas- 
well, Davidson,  Forsyth,  Gates,  Hen- 
derson, Jackson,  Lincoln,  Nash,  New 
Hanover,  Pender,  Perquimans,  Wash- 
ington, Wilkes — eighteen. 

The  following  counties  had  TWO 
representatives  each:  Alamance, 
Duplin,  Edgecombe,  Franklin,  Hay- 
wood, Iredell,  Jones,  McDowell, 
Montgomery,  Pamlico,  Person,  Ran- 
dolph, Richmond,  Scotland,  Union, 
Vance,  Warren — seventeen. 

The  following  counties  had  THREE 
representatives  each:  Chatham,  Cher- 
okee, Chowan,  Cleveland,  Cumber- 
land, Davie,  Martin,  Pasquotank — 
eight. 

The  following  counties  had  the 
number  of  representatives  given  op- 
posite their  names:  Beaufort,  6; 
Bertie,  8;  Buncombe,  S;  Cabarrus, 
7;  Caldwell,  6;  Carteret,  6;  Colum- 
bus, 5;  Craven,  14;  Durham,  16,  Gas- 


ton, 6;  Granville,  4;  Guilford,  2o; 
Halifax,  S;  Hertford,  4;  Johnston,  5; 
I^enoir,  15;  Mecklenburg,  7;  Moore, 
6;  Northampton,  12;  Onslow,  5;  Or- 
ange, 4;  Pitt,  19;  Rockingham,  4; 
Rowan,  4;  Sampson,  9;  Stanly,  4; 
Wake,  42;  Wayne,  23;  Wilson,  5; 
Addresses  not  given,  4;  Virginia,  4. 


more  money  from  their  cotton  than 
we  would  have  received  from  dispen- 
sary profits." — Raleigh  News  and 
Observer,  Aug.    1. 


Publishers   Give   IJooks   as   Prizes   at 
tlie  Teacbers'  Assembly. 

In  the  voting  contest  for  the  prizes 
offered  by  the  Stone  &  Barringer 
Company,  of  Charlotte, N.  C,  the  fol- 
lowing  were   the    winners: 

Tar  Heel  Library,  consisting  of 
five  volumes:  Hill's  History;  "Songs 
Merry  and  Sad,"  by  John  Charles  Mc- 
Neill; "Lyrics  from  Cotton  Land,"  by 
McNeill;  Love  of  Lady  Margaret,"  by 
William  T.  Wilson;  Moore's  defence 
of  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of 
Independence,  and  in  Love's  Domain, 
by  H.  E.  Harman  (which  will  be  off 
the  press  within  the  next  thirty 
days ) ,  for  the  most  popular  member 
of  the  Assembly,  was  won  by  Supt. 
J.  Y.  Joyner.  Mr.  R.  D.  W.  Connor, 
being  a  close  second,  losing  by  one 
vote,  was  awarded  a  copy  of  the  Limp 
Leather  edition  of  "Songs  Merry  and 
Sad." 

Mrs.  F.  P.  Morton  won  the  box  of 
stationary  offered  for  the  most  at- 
tractive lady.  Miss  Gertrude  being 
second  in  this  contest  was  also 
awarded  a  copy  of  "Songs  Merry  and 
Sad." 


Better   Than  Dispensary  Revenue. 

Mr.  James  Holder,  of  St.  Mary's, 
No.  6,  reports  that  they  finished 
working  the  crop  on  their  school 
farm  yesterday.  There  were  seven 
ploughs  and  the  work  was  done  in 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Every 
time  the  farm  has  been  worked,  ex- 
cept this  last  time,  there  have  been 
from  twenty  to  thirty-five  of  the 
patrons  at  work.  Mr.  Holder  says 
there  is  great  interest  in  the  school 
farm  throughout  the  community.  He 
expects  to  make  two  bales  of  cotton 
on  the  school  farm  this  year.  "Tliis," 
he  says,  "will  give  our  school  district 


Stories  and  Exercises 


FOR 


Opening  School 

Lessotison  the  Vtriues:  Truth,  Faithfulness,  Diligence,  Honesty,  etc.,  are  im 
parted  by  showing  conduct  characteristic  of  true  life.  The  stories  are  good, 
instructions  full.     For  upper  Grades      232  pages.     25  cents. 

Sanders'  Opening  Exercises  for  Schools.  Suggestions,  Stories,  Poems.  For 
Intermediate  Grades.     Price,  20  cents. 

The  above  and  several  others  described  in 

Teachers'  Catalogue  and  Cyclopedia  of  Helps  for  Teachers.  19091910  Catalogue. 
Better  than  ever.     192  pages  now  ready,  free  on  request. 

A.  FLANAGAN  COMPANY 

338  WABASH  AVENUE  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Don't  leave  us  to  guess  at  it;  when 
you  change  your  postoffice  address 
notify  Nortli  Carolina  Education. 

^  VWW%W%  WW  WW  wwvw*» 

Educational.. 


Exchange, 


^  WW  WW  WW  */»/wwwww  < 

J  Schools  wantiiiK  Teachers  and  Teach- 

5  ers  wanting  Schools  should   use  this 

5  column  and   pet  in  touch  with  each 

5  other.    Price  50c  (or  first  40  words;  one  J 

K  cent  each   for  additional  words,   each  J 

J  inillai  and  number  tu  be  counted  as  a  J 

\  svord.    Send  money  with  coi>y.  J 

*  WW  WW'WWWW  WW  VW%1» 


Where  to  Find  a  Good  Teacher 


WANTED— To  teach  a  good  public  sch.iol. 
Salary  S55  a  month.  Ta-o  years  experience. 
Good  recommendation  as  to  character  and 
success  as  to  teaclier  from  each  patron  of 
former  school.  Address  at  once  Miss  ii.  S.. 
care  of  N.  C.  Education.  Kaleigh,  N.  C. 

Youne  lady  desires  a  position  in  good  school 
next  year  to  teach  music  and  Primary  grade. 
Graduate  of  Southern  Presbyterian  College 
and  Conservatory  of  Music,  Red  Springs.  N. 
C.  Six  years"  experience,  .\ddress  "Miss  D," 
care  of  North  Carolina  Education,  Ral- 
eigli.  N.  C. 

I  desire  a  position  as  teacher  In  a  high  school 
in  Western  North  Carolina.  Have  taught 
three  years  in  high  schools.  Like  any  work 
above  third  grade.  Have  good  certificate. 
Trained  at  State  Normal  College.  Have  good 
offers  liere.  but  prefer  a  western  county.  Ad- 
dress Miss  T,  care  of  North  Carolina  Edu- 
cation. Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Joint  princlpalship  wanted.  Two  women  of 
several  years  experience,  educated  in  two 
leading  colleges,  desire  joint  princlpalship  in 
small  town  in  Middle  or  Western  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  or  Virginia.  .Address 
M,  Carthage,  N.  C. 

A  lady  teacher,  twenty-four  years  of  age, 
graduate  from  Statesviiie  Female  College, 
three  years'  experience  in  teaching  in  the 
Country  Public  schools,  wishes  a  position  in 
City  Public  Schools.  Intermediate  work  pre- 
ferred. Salary  not  under  $40.  "Ij.  J.,"  North 
Carolina  Education,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

A  lady  teacher  with  ten  years'  experience 
and  holding  a  first  gra-de  certificate  wishes  to 
secure  work.  Would  prefer  work  from  fourtii 
to  seventh  grades.  Attended  College  at  Greens- 
boro Normal.  Address  W.  H.,  care  of  North 
Carolin.a  Education,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

First  grade  teacher  desires  better  position. 
Training  received  in  a  Normal  College  in  W. 
\'a.,  and  Grf  ensboro  Normal  College.  Four 
years'  experience  as  first  grade  teacher.  I 
seek  this  again,  or  second  grade.  Prefer  first. 
Miss  L.  W..  care  of  North  Carolina  Kduca- 
TION,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

.\  woman — a  "  Mac  " — educated  in  co-ed 
school  of  high  repute.  10  years'  experience  in 
first  seven  grades,  would  teach  small  class  in 
.Art  or  Elocution,  or  both  in  connection  with 
light  grade  work.  Declined  present  position 
for  fourth  year  because  two  grades  (100  chil- 
dren) is  beyond  her  physical  strength.  Good 
references.    .Vddress  box  267,  Carthage,  N.  C, 


"-^oileef  ^na/e^/i     '- (^iee 

Sample  lesson  will  be  mailed  you  upon  re- 
xuest  showing  our  simple  method  of  teaching 
English.  Punctuation.  Spelling,  Penmanship, 
etc..  by  mail,  i'repared  by  noted  educator 
and  lecturer,  Prof.  Julian  R.  Peunlngton. 
State  which  course  or  courses  interested  in. 

Franklin  University  of  Correspondence,  Wilson,  N.  C. 


2S 


NORTH   CAROLINA   EDUCATION. 


School  Furniture  and  Supplies 

We  have  in  stock  at  Raleigh,  more  than  two  car  loads  of  school  supplies.  We  can  fill  your 
order  promptly  and  at  just  as  low  prices  as  you  can  get  direct  from  factory. 

We  have  in  stock  at  the  factory  at  Trenton,  ready  for  immediate  shipment,  several  thousand 
single  and  double  desks  which  we  can  deliver  to  our  customers  in  the  Carolinas  within  five  to  ten 
days  after  order  is  received.  We  have  furnished  practically  all  of  the  leading  schools  in  the  State 
this  year  with  the  Trenton  furniture.  Among  other  very  large  orders  are  included  equipment  for 
the  new  St.  Mary's  at  Raleigh  and  the  East  Carolina  Teachers'  Training  School  at  Greenville,  views 
of  which  appear  in  this  number  of  North  Carolina  Education. 

If  you  want  the  best  and  want  to  get  it  quickest^  we  can  handle  the  business  for  you.  Dur- 
ing 1908,  we  made  shipments  into  87  Counties  in  North  Carolina  and  22  of  the  42  Counties  in 
South  Carolina.     Our  present  volume  of  business  is  five  times  that  of  five  years  ago 


W^  H  Y  ? 


(lUR  Motto:  best  goorts:  rronipt  sfrvice;  prices  as  low  as  can  be  had  (rem  anywhere  else  on  equal   grade  goods;  everything  ship- 
ped wlih  our  guarantee  to  be  satisfactory  or  returnable  at  our  expense. 

You  pay  us  for  quality  of  goods  and  service  what  you  would  pay  others  for  transportation. 

CHAS.  J.  PARKER,  Raleigh,  North  Carohna 


kWV%-» 


IN  orth  l^arolina  1  eachers 

will  be  able  to  get  their  wants  filled  promptly  by  order- 
ing from  us. 

We   have  "  Thc    Rccitation"  Hamilton 
$i. 00  postpaid 

Write  us  for  a  description  of  the  Rotary  Duplicating 
Machine. 


Alfred  Williams  &  Comp'y 

RALEIGH,  N.  C. 


Teachers   Penmanship 

If  you  desire  a  Teachers'  Course  of  Stand- 
ard Muscular  Nfovement  Penmanship  iree, 
write  us  lor  particulars. 

Franklin  University, 

Wilson,  N.   C. 


The    Southern    Educational    Bureau 

Raleigh,  N.   C. 

Invites  correspondence  with  teachers  open  to 
engagement,  and  with  schools  desiring  teach- 
ers. Write  uq  your  reiiulrements  and  we  will 
make  special  effort  to  serve  yoxi  satisfactorily. 
Full  particulars  free. 


TO  KNOW  THE  WORLD 

Study  Its  Geography.  Hammond's  Handy 

Atlas  of  the  World,  Will  Help 

You  Wonderfully. 

It  Is  a  down-to-date  Atlas  In  every  particu- 
lar; size  6x8  Inches:  106  maps;  covers  every 
known  portion  ol  the  globe;  shows  all  new 
geographical  changes.  Also  a  short  bio- 
graphy of  each  president,  In  order.  Bound 
with  heavy  red  cloth,  price  81.00  postpaid. 
Send  us  5Uc.  and  we  will  send  a  copy  postpaid 
(or  examination.  If  It  is  not  In  (act  a  wonder 
Atlas,  return  it  at  our  expense  and  your 
money  will  be  promptly  refunded.  However 
If  It  Is  what  you  are  looking  for.  send  us  the 
remaining  60c.  and  it  is  yours. 

THE    EAGLE    MAP    COMPANY, 

Eagle  Springs,  N.  C. 


A  Dann's  Noiseless )  postpaid 
Blackboard  Eraser      '"' 

and  a  Pint  Pkg.  Rowles'  Inkessence 


J  lOCts 


Thea 


e  mpntioned  arti- 
cles possesasiich  exceptional 
nieritthattlicy  are  used  in 
tliOBchoolsof  leading  cities. 
Special  offer  is  made  to 
acquaint  sclinol  people  with 
the  greatment.-f  (lie  goods. 


Write  forCATAI-OO  and  WHOLESALE  PRICES  of  SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES  and  FURNITUKE. 

E.  W.  A.  ROWLES. 

.  aSB.gSS  Market  St..  OHICACO.  J 
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Begin    the   Fall   Term 


With  a  Large  Class  Studying 


Hill's     Young    Peoples    History    of 
North  Carolina 

You  will  fiad  it  the  most  interesting  class 
in  jour  school,  and  the  s-tudy  of  this  fasci- 
nating book  by  one  class  will  help  yoi  r  ei  - 
tire  school  to  better  knowledge  o%  and  larg- 
er interest  in  the  glorious  history  of  our 
Stale. 

Every  teacher  ordering  a  copy  of  this 
book  direct  from  the  publishers,  and  n  en- 
tioniiig  t  is  offer,  wi  1  receive  free  of  charge, 
a  silk  North  Carolina  State  flag  4x6  iuches 
mounted  on  neat  ebony  staff. 

Young  Peoples  History 
of  North  CaroHna  .... 

By  D.  H.  mil,  I'res.  A.  &  M.  ColltBe 

Cotitract  Price  SjC. 

At  all  Bookstores  and  Book  Depositories, 
or  direct  from  the  publishers. 


STONE  &  B/\RRINGER  COWPANY 

CHARLOTTE,        -    -    NORTH  CAROLINA 


Will  You  Add  to  Your  School 
Library  This  Year?    | 

If  so,  don't  place  your  order  until  you  see  our 

New  Premium  List 

Never  Before  Offered 

A  valuable  set  of  books  free  with  every  $30.C0  and 
$15  00  Library. 

We  are  now  thoroughly  stocked  on  the  entire  North 
Carolina  list  which  we  furnish  at  prices  quoted  in  the 
State  Superintendent's  Latest  Library  Bulletin. 

Remember,  we  have  the  books  in  stock.  No  annoy- 
ing delays.     Prompt  shipments guarantetd. 

Furthermore,  we  will  help  you  raise  your  part  of 
the  money  for  your  library.  We  have  two  plans 
that  NEVER  FAii,,  and  your  pupils  will  enjoy  their 
part  in  helping  to  raise  the  money. 

When  the  books  arrive  they  are  happy  in  the 
thought  that  "this  library  belongs  to  us." 

Drop  us  a  card  today  for  full  particulars. 


Educational  Publishing  Company, 

16  Trinity  Ave.,  :  ::  ::  Atlanta,  Ga. 


A  Modern  English  Course 


By  Henry  P.  Emerson,  Superintendent  of  Education, 
Buffalo,  New  York,  and  Ida  C.  Bender,  Supervisor 
of  Primary  Grades,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

Book  T.    Elementary  LesRons  in  English.     r2mo. 
rioth.    lx+    2:!8  pages.    35  cents  net. 
Book  II.    A  Practical  English  Grammar.    12mo. 
Cloth.    xlv+    396  pages.    HO  cents  net. 

..Language  Reader  Series.. 

By  Franklin  T.  Baker,  Professor  of  the  Engl'sh 
Lang-uage  and  Literature  in  Teachers  Colleg-e  ; 
Georg-e  R  Carpenter,  late  Prof  ssor  of  Rhetoric 
and  ilinglish  Composition  in  Columbia  University  : 
assisted  by  teachers  in  the  grades  Each  volumt, 
12mo.     Cloth. 

First  Year  Languape  Reader,     xiv-r 

i:^8  pages.  2=3  cents  nkt. 
Second  Year  Languaee  Reader,    xiil  — 

152  paees.  ?A)  cent ^  net. 
Third  Yf^a^  Language   Reader,    xvi  — 

284pa(:es.  40  cents  net. 
Fourth  Year  Language  Reader,    xv-r 

34o  paees.  40  cents  net. 
Fifth    Year    Language    Reader,    xv  — 

477  paees.  45  ctJits  net. 
Sixth  Year  Language   Reader,    xxil  — 

482  pages.    50  cents  >  E  r. 


THE  MACMILLAN    COMPANY 

64  66  Fif  h  Ave  ,  New  Yo.k, 

BOSTON  CIIICAGO  ATLANTA  .SAN  FRAN('TS(  1 1 

W.  S.  GOOCH.  N.  C.   Representative.    Universitu,   Va. 


M 


*'Pitt  County 

School  Desk" 


^/^H  \T    are  you  doing  about  getting 

desks  for  y  jur   schools?       Wriie 

us  and  we  will  tell   you   where  you   can 

get  the  best  desk  for  the   least  money. 


A.  G.  Cox  Manufacturing  Company 

Winlerville,  N.  C. 
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^All  teachers  are  anxious  to  use  the  most  improved  tools  in  order  to  do 
the    best    work. 

^If  they  use  antiquated  books  and  defective  methods  and  material,  teachers 
know  that  their  work  in  the  class  room  will  be  correspondingly  diffi- 
cult and  the  results   correspondingly  poor. 

^Consequently  they  are  interested  in  learning  what  books  the  good  schools 
are  using. 

^When  a  text-book  is  introduced  in  1580  leading  schools  within  three  and  a 
half  years  after  its  publication,  it  must  be  regarded  by  the  best  teachers 
not  only  as  a  fine  tool,  but  as  so  far  superior  to  others  that  they  can  not 
do    without    it. 

SUCH  IS  THE  HISTORY  OF 

Brooks     and     Hubbard's    Composition -Rhetoric 

Price    $1.00 

FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION  WRITE  TO 

American  Book  Company 

New  York  Cincinnati  Chicago 


For  Superintendents  and  Teachers 


The  Riverside  Educational  Monographs 

Under  the  editorship  of  Professor  Henry  Suzzallo,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

Each  35  cents,  net,  postpaid 

A  leading  Superintendent  of  Schools  writes: 

"I  am  impressed  with  the  high  character  of  the  essays  they  include,  the  range  of  topics  they  cover,  and  the 
practical  form  in  which  thev  appear.  They  really  constitute  a  library  for  the  busy  man,  the  man  who  wants  the 
best  and  who  wants  it  in  concise  form." 

voi-uivie:s    imo\a^    ready 

EDUCATION,  AN  ESSAY,  and  Other  Selections.    By         MORAL    PRINCIPLES    IN    EDUCATION.     By  John 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  Dewey,  Professor  of  Philosophy,  Columbia  University. 

THE  MEANIN«  OF  INFANCT,  and  the  Part  Played  by         ™„iri,     .^n    «oRAT     IXSTRTirTTOV    I\    THP 
Infancy  in  the  Education  of  Man.    By  John  Fiske.  „„^XSJ.^„*^    ^^^    MORAL     INhTRUtTION     IN     IHE 

SELF-CULTIVATION  IN  ENGLISH.    By  George  Her-      |C"r'L  ^rL?,?^!?^^"',?'  '^"'""'   ^"'''''°'  °' 


bert  Palmer,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,    Harvard 


Philosophy,  Harvard  University. 


University.  TEACHING  CHILDREN  TO  STUDY.     By  Lida  B  Ear- 

EDUCATION  FOR  EFFICIENCY,  and  the  New  Deflnl-  hart.  Instructor   in   Elementary   Education,    Teachers 

tion  of  the  Cnltivated  Man.    By  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Presi-  College,  Columbia  University.    (Double-number.    Price 

dent  of  Harvard  University.     (Emeritus.)  60  cents.) 


HOUGHTON    MIFFLIN    CO., 

BOSTOfVJ  rsJENA/     YORK  CMICAGO 
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EDUCATIONAL     PRESS     ASSOCIA- 
TION OF  AMERICA. 

President — John  MacDonald,  To- 
peka,  Kan. 

Vice-President  —  Henry  G.  WU- 
Uams,  Athens,  Ohio. 

Secretary — J.  W.  Walker,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Treasurer — S.  Y.  Gillan,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Executive  Committee — Howard  A. 
Gass,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  and  Geo. 
L.  Towne,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

MEMBERS. 

American  Education,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

American  Journal  of  Education, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

American  Primary  Teacher,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

American  School  Board  Journal, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Arkansas  School  Journal,  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 

Association  Review,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Canadian  Teacher,  Toronto,  Can. 

Colorado  School  Journal,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Educator  -  Journal,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Florida  School  Exponent,  Gaines- 
ville, Pla. 

Journal  of  Education,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Kindergarten  -  Primary  Magazine, 
New  York  City. 

Louisiana  School  Review,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

Moderator-Topics,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Missouri  School  Journal,  Jefferson 
City,  Mo. 

Midland  Schools,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Mississippi  School  Journal,  Jack- 
son, Miss. 

Nebraska  Teacher,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Ohio  Teacher,  Athens,  Ohio. 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

Popular  Educator,  Boston,  Mass. 

Primary  Education,   Boston,  Mass. 

Rocky  Mountain  Educator. 

School  and  Home  Education, 
Bloomington,  111. 

School  Bulletin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

School  Education,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

School  Journal,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

School  News,  Taylorsville,  111. 

School  Science  and  Mathematics, 
Chicago. 

Southern  School  Journal,  Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

Texas  School  Journal,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Texas  School  Magazine,  Dallas, 
Tex. 

Western  School  Journal.  Topeka, 
Kans. 

Western  Teacher,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education, 
Madison,  Wis. 


HPO  RATED.  \,_^     ^^         ^ 

Capital  Stock,  $30,000.00 
•  The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Best  Equipped  School  in  North  Carolina 


More  graduates  iiolding  responsible  positions  tlian  all  other  business 
schools  in  the  State  combined.  You  will  incur  no  risk  or  indulge  in  no 
experiment  if  you  favor  us  with  your  patronage.  Write  at  once  for  Cata- 
logue and  Special  Offers      Address, 

KING'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  or   Charlotte,  N.  C. 


The    Science    of   Accounts 

Made  Clear  and  Simple 

A  Business  Course  for  the  Public  Schools. 

High  School  Course,  50  Business  I/essons,  Price  $1.00. 

Graded  School  Course,  25  Lessons,  Price  60  cents. 

Endorsed  by  Business  Men  and  School  Men. 

Booklet  of  12  Specimen  Lessons  Sent  Free  on  Application. 

Money  Refunded  if  not  Satisfactory. 

Address 

GEORGE  ALLEN,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


TEACHERS' 


1302  AUDITORIUM  BUILDING,   eHIGAGO 


Lippincott's  Text  Books  Mean  the  Best 

Morris's  History  of  the  World 

A  book  of  576  pages,  written  in  Prof.  Morris's  matchless  style,  which 
is  at  once  at  ractive,  entertaining,  and  edifying  to  students.  While 
the  book  is  not  less  comprehensive  than  other  general  histories,  it  is 
somewhat  more  elementary  and,  therefore,  has  a  wider  field  of  useful- 
ness, being  adapted  to  upper  grammar  grades  as  well  as  to  high  schools 
and  academies.  Hit  is  profusely  and  beautifully  illustrated,  contains 
numerous  text  and  colored  maps,  and  is  substantially  bound  in  half- 
leather,  $1.50. 

Schwinn  and  Stevenson's  Civil  Government 

In  this  volume  is  presented  a  description  of  the  various  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, local,  State^  and  national,  together  with  a  discussion  of  the 
government  of  the  United  States  from  a  historical  point  of  view.  The 
c  ose  relations  of  history  and  the  Constitution  are  specially  described, 
and  numerous  outlines  and  tables  inserted.  The  book  contains  six  two- 
page  colored  maps,  and  is  substantially  bound  in  cloth,  $1  CO. 

By  J.  A.  Culler,  Ph.  D.,  Prolessor  ot  Physics  In  the  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio 
OCXiLER'S  FIRST  BOOK  IN  PHYSICS 

A  simple,  practical  text-book  adapted  to  the  needs  and  the  comprehension  oi  the  pupils 
of  the  grammar  grades.    Numerous  interesting  experiments  are  given. 


CULLER'S  TEXT-BOOK  OF  PHYSICS 

Written  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  pupils  in  High  Schools  and  Academies. 
The  volume  is  fully  up-to-date  in  every  respect,  and  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  au- 
thor's long  and  successful  experience  in  teaching  the  subject. 

No  Bckool  libraiy  U  compute  without  LIPPINCOTTS  NEW  GAZETTEER 


I  J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY      -       -      Philadelphia  | 

e  VVVVVVVVVVVVVVVV%VVVVVVVVVWWVWVWWWVW*VWWW»  ^J 
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What  the  Home-Study  Course  Means  for  the  Teacher 

Not  every  teacher  can  attend  a  normal  school  or  college ;  but  every  teacher  can  read  and 
study  at  home.  This  course  is  designed  for  those  teachers  who  are  willing  to  improve  them- 
selves. There  is  an  ever-increasing  demand  for  better  teachers.  This  Teachers'  Reading 
Course  is  optional,  but  the  wise  teacher  will  consider  it  imperative.  The  course  will  cover 
four  years  of  reading  and  study,  and  will  lead,  in  the  end,  to  a  diploma,  which  will  be  granted 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education  to  all  who  successfully  complete  it.  This  means 
professional  advancement  and  better  salaries.  It  means,  above  all,  better  work  in  a  calling 
in  which  it  is  criminal  not  to  do  one's  best. — ■/.  A.  Bwhis,  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Trainings 
State  Department  of  Education. 
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Introduction   to   the   Teachers'   Reading   Course 


A  list  of  the  books  to  be  used  in  the  course  of  1909-10 
will  be  found  ou  page  16.  * 

As  a  few  changes  have  been  made  in  the  course  since 
the  announcement  of  last  month,  we  are  printing  in  the 
present  issue  the  revised  plan  of  the  course  as  prepared 
by  Mr.  J.  A.  Bivins. 

Plan   of   the  Course. 

Since  the  institutes  this  year  placed  great  stress  on 
primary  methods,  the  course  of  reading  is  made  to  con- 
form somewhat  to  the  same  plan.  The  teachers  are  ex- 
pected to  keep  copies  of  the  b\illetins  on  How  to  Teach 
Re.iding  and  the  Outline  Course  of  Study  on  their  desks 
and  make  constant  use  of  them.  Directions  are  given  in 
these  bulletins  about  how  to  teach  phonetics,  reading, 
language,  writing,  drawing,  number  and  home  geogra- 
phy. These  suggestions  and  directions  should  be  put  in- 
to practice.  McMurry's  Method  in  Reading  ought  to  be 
of  especial  value  in  helping  teachers  make  use  of  the 
story  in  oral  and  written  language  work. 

Teaching  a  District  School,  by  Dinsmore,  is  hill  of  prac- 
tical suggestions  for  the  rural  teacher.  It  covers  a  wide 
range  of  topics,  and  hence  cannot  treat  any  of  them  ex- 
haustively. But  a  hint  often  proves  sufHcient.  Our 
teachers  need  especially  to  study  the  problem  of  how  to 
cfassify  their  pupils  and  economize  time  in  tUeir  daily 
programs.  Some  valuable  suggestions  are  given  on  this 
topic. 

Irving's  Sketch  Book  and  Tennyson's  Idyls  of  the  King 
are  placed  in  the  course  for  their  general  culture  value. 
Many  of  our  rural  teachers  have  never  read  any  of  the 
great  masterpieces  of  English.  If  time  cannot  be  found 
during  the  school  term  for  reading  these  they  may  be 
read  during  the  summer.  The  Idyls  of  the  King  will 
be  studied  exhaustively  in  the  institutes  next  summer. 

Hamilton's  The  Recitation  is  the  principal  book  in  the 
course,  and  the  one  that  should  call  forth  the  most  seri- 
ous study.  The  school  succeeds  or  fails  in  proportion  as 
the  recitation  is  a  success  or  a  failure. 

How  to  Read   the   Books. 

There  will  be  furnished  by  your  County  Superintendent 
with  each  copy  of  Hamilton's  The  Recitation  and  Dis- 
more's  District  School  a  pamphlet  of  questions  which  will 
prove  very  stimulating  and  helpful.  Besides  this,  special 
articles  will  be  published  In  Xoi'th  Carolina  Education 
every  month  giving  synopses  of  the  books,  outlines  for 
study  and  interesting  suggestions.  The  Recitation  should 
be  studied  carefully;  it  should  be  read  not  less  than 
twice.  The  same  can  be  said  of  McMurry's  book  on 
Reading.  Wherever  a  good  suggestion  is  found  it 
should  be  put  into  practice  in  the  school-room.  Let  it 
be  remembered  that  the  course  is  designed  to  lead  to 
better  teaching. 

Prof.  E.  C.  Brooks  is  leading  the  study  of  Hamilton's 
The  Recitation  with  the  Durham  County  teachers,  and 
will  publish  his  outlines  in  North  Carolina  Education. 
He  is  planning  to  give  eight  months  to  the  study.  Most 
of  our  teachers  will  have  to  complete  it  in  three  or  four 
months,  unless  they  own  a  copy  of  the  book  and  can  fol- 
low the  outlines  in  their  home  study.  If  they  do  not 
own  a  copy  individually  they  will  have  to  make  the 
most  out  of  a  more  rapid  reading,  using  the  printed 
questions  accompanying  the  book. 

Cost  of  the  Course. 

While  it  is  better  for  each  teacher  to  own  all  the  books 
of  the  ro"r~e.  yet,  for  purposes  of  economy,  a  plan  is 


hereby  proposed  by  which  the  cost  will  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum:  Let  each  teacher  pay  an  enrollment  fee  of  $1 
to  the  County  Superintendent.  The  books  will  then  be 
ordered  by  the  County  Superintendent  and  kept  in  a 
library  in  his  office.  He  will  issue  the  books  to  the 
teachers,  one  at  a  time,  as  they  are  called  for.  The  ex- 
change of  books  can  best  be  effected  at  the  meetings  of 
the  County  Teachers'  Association. 

The  books  can  be  obtained  from  the  Stone  &  Barringer 
Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  or  Alfred  Williams  &  Com- 
pany, Raleigh,  N.  C.  If  the  books  are  ordered  in  bulk  a 
discount  of  10  per  cent  will  be  allowed  by  the  dealers. 

Subscriptions  to  North  Carolina  Education  may  be 
sent  through  your  County  Superintendent  or  remitted 
direct  to  the  publisher  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.  The  price  to 
Reading  Circle  Clubs  of  less  than  ten  is  60  cents  a  year; 
to  clubs  of  ten  or  more,  50  cents. 

Certificates. 

In  the  question  pamphlet  which  your  County  Super- 
intendent furnishes  will  be  found  a  perforated  sheet  con- 
taining two  blank  certificates,  one  for  enrollment,  the 
other  showing  that  the  course  for  the  year  has  been  sat- 
isfactorily completed.  When  the  enrollment  blank  is 
filled  out  it  should  remain  in  the  pamphlet  until  the  end 
of  the  term;  then,  when  the  County  Superintendent  has 
satisfied  himself  that  the  teacher  has  satisfactorily  com- 
pleted the  course,  he  will  fill  out  the  second  blank  and 
give  it  to  the  teacher.  When  a  teacher  has  obtained 
four  of  these  blanks- — one  for  each  year — a  diploma  will 
be  issued  to  that  teacher  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education. 

AVritten  Tests. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  each  teacher  taking  the  course 
will  be  required  to  stand  a  written  test.  The  test  will 
be  prepared  by  the  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training  and 
forwarded  to  the  County  Superintendents.  The  test  will 
not  be  made  difficult,  but  will  be  designed  to  show 
whether  or  not  the  teacher  has  been  doing  honest  work. 
The  reading  course  will  be  made  the  basis  hereafter  of 
all  examinations  in  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 
A  teacher  who  has  passed  the  course  and  received  a 
certificate  will  naturally  be  excused  from  that  part  of  the 
examination.  No  five-year  certificates  will  be  renewed 
until  the  holders  of  such  certificates  have  taken  the 
reading  course  and  passed  the  required  test.  Further- 
more, if  a  teacher  holding  a  yearly  certificate  is  pursuing 
the  course  the  Superintendent  will  have  some  basis  for 
renewing  the  certificate  of  that  teacher.  Otherwise,  he 
will  have  no  good  reason  for  doing  so.  The  State  De- 
partment of  Education  is  preparing  to  furnish  uniform 
questions  for  the  regular  yearly  examination  of  teach- 
ers. In  these  examinations  much  emphasis  will  be 
placed  upon  the  professional  side  of  the  teacher's  knowl- 
edge. It  will  pay,  therefore,  to  become  a  diligent  mem- 
ber of  the  North  Carolina  Teachers'  Reading  Circle. 

Teachers'  .Associations. 

A  portion  of  every  meeting  of  the  County  Teachers' 
Association  will  be  devoted  to  the  reading  course.  Pro- 
grams and  outlines  will  appear  in  North  Carolina 
Education  each  month  showing  how  this  may  be  done 
to  advantage.  The  first  program  appears  in  this  (Octo- 
ber) number.  Hamilton's  The  Recitation  will  be  the  ba- 
sis for  most  of  the  association  work. 
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A  GREAT  SESSION  OF  STATE  ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 

Editorial  Report  by  E.  0.  Brooks. 

Ninety  Out  of  Ninety-eight  County  Superintendents  Made  the  Meeting  at  Hendersonville  This 
Year  One  of  the  Best  Ever  Held — More  and  Better  Teachers  Needed  for  the  Public  Schools. — 
The  County  Association  and  the  Teachers'  Reading  Course  as  Vit.il  Factors  in  Teacher-Training. 
Mr.  Brogden's  Absorbing  Discussion  of  Elementary  Schools — Duty  of  the  School  Forces  in 
Fighting  Tuberculosis,  Typhoid  Fever,  and  the  Hook  Worm — >Ir.  AValker's  Interesting  Report  on 
the  Public  High  Schools — Jackson  Training  School,  Betterment  Associations,  and  Farm  Life 
«       Schools  Discused — Campaign  for  6,000  Subscribers  for  North  Carolina  Education. 


The  seventh  annual  session  of  the  State  Association  of 
County  Superintendents  met  in  the  court-house  at  Hen- 
dersonville August  31st.  Last  year  the  mountaineers 
were  introduced  to  the  seas  and  they  bathed  their  bodies 
In  the  surf;  this  year  the  sand-lappers  were  introduced 
to  the  mountains  and  "perpendicular  farming,"  and  they 
bathed  their  faces  in  the  clouds.  Last  year  the  sun  re- 
fused to  shine  and  the  sea  growled  at  the  mountaineers; 
but  this  year  the  mountains  taught  the  sea  a  lesson  in 
hospitality.  All  the  way  from  Old  Grandfather  to  the 
Balsam  their  heads  were  uncovered  when  the  sand-lap- 
pers passed  by;   for  the  weather  was  glorious. 

There  were  ninety  superintendents  present  out  of  a 
total  of  ninety-eight,  and  business  was  transacted  at  an 
interesting  rate  from  the  first  session  on  the  evening  of 
August  31st  to  its  close  on  the  evening  of  September 
3rd. 

Taking  Hold  of  Teacher  Training  in  Dead  Earnest. 

It  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt  as  to  where  the 
greater  number  of  trained  teachers  must  receive  their 
professional  training.  All  the  colleges  and  Normal 
Schools,  if  they  were  to  turn  all  of  their  students  into 
the  teaching  profession,  could  not  supply  the  schools 
with  enough  teachers,  and  since  only  a  small  per  cent 
of  the  enrollment  in  these  higher  institutions  become 
teachers,  the  superintendents  must  look  to  some  other 
source  for  the  greater  number.  The  high  schools  must 
lay  the  foundation  of  their  scholarship  and  the  superin- 
tendents through  Home  Study  Courses,  County  Teachers' 
Associations  and  Professional  Bulletins  from  the  State 
Department  must  organize  their  teachers  and  have  a  sys- 
tematic course  in  instruction  that  contains  a  definite  line 
of  work  and  leads  to  some  definite  end. 

Supt.  J.  A.  Bivins,  of  Raleigh,  who  is  planning  a 
Teachers'  Reading  Course  to  be  conducted  from  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  discussed  at  length  this  sub- 
ject. The  outlines  of  this  course  were  presented  in  the 
September  number  of  Educalion,  and  each  month  this 
course  will  be  presented  to  the  teachers  of  the  State 
through  Education.  Tn  addition  to  this.  Superintendent 
Bivins,  by  correspondence  and  visits  to  County  Associa- 
tions, will  give  the  teachers  direct  aid.  This  is  a  new 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  State  Department.  The 
superintendents  were  deeply  interested  in  it;  but  as  was 
stated,  it  will  be  successful  only  to  the  extent  that  it 
carries  aid  to  the  superintendents  and  teachers;  and 
this  in  a  large  measure  depends  upon  the  superinten- 
dents and  their  County  Associations. 

Every  County  to  Have  a  Teachers'  Association. 

The  next  topic  for  discussion  was  "The  County  Asso- 
ciations." Again,  the  State  Superintendent  called  for  a 
rising  vote  as  to  the  number  of  active  Associations  in 
the  State.  Not  all  the  counties  responded.  In  fact, 
there  were  many  vacant  places  in  the  ranks;  but  when 
he  called  for  all  who  would  organize  this  year,  there 
were  no  vacancies.     Many  questions  were  asked   about 


how  to  get  teachers  to  attend,  what  teachers  shall  study, 
etc.  Supt.  W.  H.  Ragsdale  hit  the  bull's-eye  when  he 
said  that  a  Teachers'  Association  is  as  much  a  part  of 
the  school  work  as  hearing  lessons;  and  that  one  reason 
teachers  do  not  attend  is  because  we  are  looking  always 
at  the  difHculties.  In  Pitt  County  there  are  130  white 
teachers,  and  the  average  attendance  at  the  Associations 
for  the  past  year  was  12  2.  Of  this  number,  seventy-two 
uever  missed  a  meeting. 

Supt.  A.  C.  Reynolds  also  gave  expert  testimony  as  to 
the  value  of  Teachers'  Associations.  He  said  that  his 
schools  had  increased  the  attendance  of  the  children 
over  30  per  cent  in  Buncombe  County;  due,  in  a  large 
m.easure,  to  the  interest  derived  from  his  Associations. 
He  turns  his  meetings  into  a  round-table  discussion,  and 
his  teachers  discuss  definite  work. 

Supt.  Z.  V.  Judd  recognizes  the  worth  of  the  Associa- 
tion by  substituting  its  work  for  a  part  of  teachers'  ex- 
aminations. Those  who  attend  regularly  in  Wake  Coun- 
ty are  not  required  to  stand  examination  on  all  the  sub- 
jects mentioned  in  the  law.  It  was  further  suggested 
that  all  teachers  holding  first-grade  certificates,  and 
showing  deep  interest  in  the  teachers'  meetings,  should 
have  certificates  renewed  without  examination. 

Supt.  W.  M.  Thompson,  of  Onslow,  says  his  Associa- 
tion meets  the  last  Saturday  in  each  month.  Then  he 
signs   all   vouchers   for  the  month's   salary. 

A  Potent  Argument   for  the  State-Wide  Teachers'  Home 
Study  Course. 

Supt.  E.  T.  Atkinson,  of  Wayne,  handed  the  State 
Superintendent  a  text  when  he  said  that  his  trouble  was 
found  in  the  fact  that  teachers  change  counties  every 
year;  that  five  years  ago  he  outlined  a  course  in  reading 
for  his  teachers,  but  that  last  year  there  was  not  a 
teacher  in  his  county  that  had  taken  the  course  in  read- 
ing outlined  five  years  ago.  Mr.  .Toyner  said  this  was 
an  additional  reason  why  all  the  counties  should  adopt 
a  uniform  course.  And  this  carried  the  State  Superin- 
tendent into  a  discussion  of  the  Teachers'  Reading 
Course  which  is  to  be  conducted  by  Superintendent 
Bivins,  and  certainly  the  counties  that  do  not  fall  in 
line  can  have  little  excuse  a  year  from  now  when  they 
come  forward  with  the  plea  that  they  are  unable  to 
bring  the  teachers  together  in   an    organization. 

The  State  Superintendent  said  that  the  County  Boards 
have  power  to  "make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations." 
that  they  might  set  apart  a  small  sum  sufiicient  to  pay 
the  expenses  or  the  per  diem  of  the  teachers  while  at- 
tending; and  that  in  any  case  they  had  power  to  com- 
pel all  teachers  to  attend;  "and  they  may  say  further, 
that  all  teachers  may  be  allowed  a  sufiicient  amount  to 
cover  their  expenses,  or  they  may  pay  a  per  diem  and 
charge  it  up  to  'additional  work.'  " 

Supervision  and   Inspection  of  Elementary  Schools. 

If  the  schools  do  not  show  a  decided  improvement 
during  the  coming  year,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the 
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Department  of  Education.  In  addition  to  the  Teachers' 
Reading  Course,  the  Department  has  added  an  Inspector 
of  Elementary  Schools  In  discussing  his  duties,  Supt. 
L.  C.  Brogden  dug  down  deep  into  school  problems.  Each 
question  was  like  a  pick-axe.  Is  each  school  a  law  unto 
itself?  Do  the  teachers  have  different  methods  of  teach- 
ing the  same  subjects?  Do  the  superintendents  find  any 
uriity  of  purpose  and  methods  among  the  teachers?  How 
can  you  teach  a  dull  boy  and  a  bright  boy  in  the  same 
class?  Is  there  any  relation  between  poor  gradation 
and  classification  and  poor  attendance  and  scholarship? 
To  what  extent  is  the  school  failing  or  succeeding  in 
meeting  the  demands  of  the  community?  What  purpose 
do  the  superintendents  have  in  visiting  the  schools? 
■^hat  questions  do  they  want  answered?  How  are  they 
going  to  use  the  information  gained?  Do  they  know 
enough  about  the  work  in  the  school-room  to  teach  a 
subject  better  than  the  teacher?  What  is  busy  work? 
Is  it  merely  something  to  keep  children  out  of  mischief; 
or  is  it  really  something  worth  while  In  itself? 

These  are  some  of  the  many  questions  relating  to  su- 
pervision that  Superintendent  Brogden  put  to  the  super- 
intendents. He  then  spoke  of  two  means  for  improving 
the  school; 

(1)  External  means,  such  as  the  Betterment  work, 
and  (2)  internal  means,  such  as  the  course  of  study, 
school  organization,  and  classification.  Superintendent 
Brogden  said  that  teachers  should  keep  a  record  of  the 
grade  of  work  done  by  each  class;  and  the  State  Super- 
intendent said  that  County  Superintendents  ought  not  to 
sign  the  teacher's  voucher  unless  it  is  done.  "This  record 
should  be  in  the  registers.  The  superintendents  must 
have  it  done,"  and  here  the  State  Superintendent  ham- 
mered the  table  with  his  fist  to  emphasize  a  duty  that 
the  superintendents  in  most  counties  have  long  neg- 
Ijcted. 

These  questions  raised  by  Superintendent  Brogden 
were  discussed  by  the  State  Superintendent  and  others. 
"What  are  the  County  Superintendents  doing  to  protect 
the  school  property?"  was  asked  by  Superintendent  Joy- 
ne7. 

"The  church  people  are  damaging  our  property,  or 
permitting  it  to  be  damaged,  for  we  allow  them  to  hold 
services  twice  a  month  in  some  of  our  buildings,"  one 
superintendent  replied  as  a  reason  for  so  much  repairs. 

"Can  public  school  property  be  used  for  religious  pur- 
poses?" came  from  one.  And  here  the  State  Superinten- 
dent exhibited  wisdom  as  usual. 

"So  far  as  possible,  yes,"  he  replied.  "It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  school  to  become  the  social  centre  of  the  com- 
munity. It  is  really  a  good  thing  for  the  community  to 
hold  religious  services  in  the  school  building,  provided 
it  can  be  done  without  stirring  up  denominational  strife; 
but  the  property  must  be  left  in  as  good  condition  after 
services  as  before." 

The  Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School. 

The  work  of  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School  in 
uplifting  wayward  and  neglected  boys  was  feelingly  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  J.  P.  Cook.  Further  reference  to  this  is 
made  on  our  editorial  pages. 

Public    Health   and    the   Public    Schools. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Rankin,  Secretary  of  the  State  Broad  of 
Health,  had  a  message  for  the  superintendents.  Nothing 
shows  more  clearly  the  progress  of  education  than  the 
attitude  of  the  medical  profession  to  the  teaching  pro- 
fession and  the  interest  that  teachers  and  school  men 
generally  Iind  in  the  question  of  health  and  sanitation 
in  the  schools. 


When  Dr.  Rankin  made  a  scale  of  values  of  the  studies 
in  school  dividing  them  into  (1)  Fundamental,  (2)  Cul- 
tural, and  (3)  Practical,  he  talked  like  a  professional 
school  man.  The  fundamental  studies  were  defined  as 
tbose  necessary  for  the  further  pursuance  of  other  stud- 
ies like  Greek  or  Latin;  the  cultural,  as  those  that  make 
the  mind  more  retentive  or  fructifying  like  history  or 
literature;  and  the  practical,  as  those  that  deal  with 
the  arts  of  living. 

The  work  of  the  public  schools  is  confined  largely  to 
the  first  two;  but  Health  is  one  subject,  classified  under 
the  third  head,  that  should  be  taught  in  every  grade  of 
the  public  schools.  Dr.  Rankin  then  discussed  three  dis- 
eases that  are  preventable — hook-worm,  typhoid  fever, 
and  tuberculosis.  He  said  people  are  ashamed  to  let  the 
world  know  that  they  have  hook-worms,  but  they  will 
rather  boast  of  having  had  typhoid  fever.  In  the  latter, 
the  germs  come  through  the  mouth,  and  in  the  former, 
through  the  feet;  but  both  from  the  same  source.  Dr. 
Rankin  then  spoke  of  the  money  value  of  health  and  the 
tremendous  loss  to  the  country  from  those  diseases. 

Superintendent  Joyner  said  we  ought  to  set  apart  one 
or  two  weeks  each  year  to  be  known  as  public  health 
v>eek;  that  these  three  preventable  diseases,  as  well  as 
other  less  fatal  ones,  should  be  discussed.  Superinten- 
dent Kittrell,  of  Vance  County,  said  that  in  visiting  his 
school  he  talked  Health  In  every  one.  Superintendent 
Harrison,  of  Halifax  County,  said  that  teachers  paid  too 
little  attention  to  the  care  of  the  children,  that  they 
taught  the  text-books  and  were  slow  to  advocate  any- 
thing not  contained  in  a  text-book.  He  commended 
Superintendent  Kittrell's  plan.  He  said  the  Betterment 
Association  had  done  a  great  good  along  the  lines  of 
sanitation;  more  than  all  the  text-books  on  physiology. 
He  recommended  that  all  schools  do  away  with  the 
water-bucket  and  in  its  place  use  a  water-cooler.  Then 
children  cannot  drop  the  dipper  back  into  the  bucket. 
He  urged  the  schools  to  be  careful  of  the  use  of  towels, 
for  this  has  been  a  means  of  spreading  skin  diseases. 

Dr.  F.  L.  Stevens,  of  Raleigh,  arose  to  re-inforce  what 
Dr.  Rankin  said  of  typhoid  fever,  tuberculosis,  and  the 
hook-worm.  He  said  that  the  Government  is  supplying 
free  bulletins  on  these  subjects  in  such  quantities  that 
every  parent  could  be  furnished  copies  through  the 
school.  He  said  that  farmers  will  welcome  this  knowl- 
edge, and  he  told  of  a  farmer  who  said  that  If  some- 
one had  told  him  how  to  keep  typhoid  fever  from  spread- 
ing he  could  have  saved  the  life  of  at  least  one  of  his 
children. 

Several  counties  have  already  arranged  for  physicians 
to  talk  to  the  teachers  and  to  visit  the  schools. 

The  Public  High  Schools. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  the  third  year  of  the  work  of 
the  Public  High  Schools.  Prof.  N.  W.  Walker,  the  State 
High  School  Inspector,  made  his  report  to  the  superin- 
tendents.    The  following  facts  speak  of  progress: 

No.  Established  No.  Opened       Enrollment 
First  Year.              156  !«  4,000 

Second  Vear,         l-'jii  ?  .'i.500  (approximately) 

Third  Year,  176  170  (estima'd)  l.^O  (estimated) 

The  principals  and  superintendents  have  been  too  slow 
in  reporting  of  the  work  in  the  High  Schools.  The  first 
year  it  was  six  or  seven  months  after  the  close  of  the 
schools  before  all  the  reports  were  in.  There  are  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  that  have  not  reported  for  the  past 
.\ear;  hence  the  enrollment  had  to  be  given  approximate- 
ly Professor  Walker  said  that  only  a  few  have  not 
flourished,  and  the  failure  is  due  to  one  or  two  causes — - 
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(1)  Inefficient  principal,  or  (2)  lack  ot  appreciation  of 
the  community.  In  such  a  community  he  said  that  a 
high  school  should  hy  no  means  be  established,  that  the 
State  would  try  to  develop  only  those  schools  that  were 
flourishing.  The  high  school,  he  said,  is  not  a  commun- 
ity affair;  it  is  a  county  institution,  and  all  the  children 
of  a  county  have  a  right  to  attend  the  high  school. 

There  are  350  licensed  high  school  teachers;  50  per 
cent  of  these  are  graduates  of  our  best  colleges;  and  75 
per  cent  have  had  as  much  as  two  years'  college  training. 
Professor  Walker  said  that,  as  a  rule,  the  trustees  of 
the  State  High  Schools  delay  employing  their  principals 
so  late  that  the  best  graded  schools  usually  secure  a 
large  per  cent  of  the  licensed  principals.  He  said  that 
counties  could  make  contracts  with  graded  schools  to 
take  pupils  from  the  counties,  the  county  to  pay  one- 
half  the  tuition  and  the  State  to  pay  the  other  half;  but 
that  the  teachers  in  these  graded  schools  must  be  under 
the  same  regulations  as  those  of  the  State  High  Schools. 
Superintendent  Joyner  again  became  emphatic  when 
he  said:  "Don't  sign  the  vouchers  for  the  last  month's 
salary  until  the  principal  has  sent  in  his  last  report." 
It  was  explained  then  that  three  blank  reports  are  sent 
to  the  principal:  one  to  be  filled  out  and  left  with  the 
Cfmmittee,  one  to  be  sent  to  the  County  Superintendent, 
and  one  to  the  State  Superintendent.  The  County  Super- 
intendents said  that  if  the  State  Department  would  send 
these  reports  to  them,  they  would  see  to  it  that  they 
are  properly  made  out. 

The  County  Treasurer  also  came  in  for  some  criticism. 
He  has  not  been  keeping  separate  accounts  for  the  high 
schools  as  the  law  directs,  and  he  has  not  made  out  his 
reports  as  they  should  be.  Superintendent  Joyner  again 
warned  the  superintendents  that  the  schools  would  not 
be  continued  unless  these  reports  are  made  out  and  sent 
in  properly  and  promptly. 

The  funds  set  apart  for  the  high  schools  must  be  used 
to  meet  only  the  running  expenses  of  the  schools  and 
cannot  be  used  in  purchasing  desks,  brooms,  organs, 
buckets,  stores,  etc.  The  assistant  teachers  in  the 
schools,  who  teach  in  the  elementary  school  also,  can 
be  paid  out  of  the  high  school  fund  only  for  the  amount 
of  work  done  in  the  high  school. 

Superintendent  Joyner  advised  the  superintendents  to 
allow  students  to  go  to  the  most  flourishing  high  schools. 
The  County  Board  may  divide  the  territory  among  the 
high  schools  of  a  county;  but  it  is  the  purpose  to  estab- 
lish schools  that  will  give  good  results  and  any  child  has 
a  right  to  go  to  the  best. 

The  superintendents  were  urged  to  provide  as  soon  as 
possible  dormitories  for  the  accommodation  of  students 
from  a  distance  and  to  put  the  board  at  actual  cost. 
About  twenty  schools  have  already  erected  dormitories. 
They  were  urged  also  to  issue  catalogues  of  the  schools 
and  distribute  them  throughout  the  county  that  parents 
may  know  why  they  are  established  and  their  value. 
Several  schools  have  already  done  this  and  the  cata- 
logues were  on  exhibition. 

Agricultural  Instmction  and  Preparation  for  Farm  Life 
in  the  Public  Schools. 

Since  the  State  made  the  subject  of  agriculture  com- 
pulsory in  schools,  there  has  been  an  increasing  Interest 
in  agricultural  life  and  farm  problems.  Prof.  I.  O. 
Schaub,  ot  the  A.  &  M.  College  and  the  Department  of 
Education,  spoke  entertainingly  and  instructively  on  the 
subject  of  agriculture  in  the  schools.  He  said  our  popu- 
lation is  increasing  52  per  cent  annually;  and  by  1940 
our  population  will  be  doubled.     These  must  be  fed  and 


clothed  from  the  soil.  He  said  that  even  at  the  present 
time  the  soil  in  North  Carolina  is  not  making  enough  to 
feed  the  people  of  North  Carolina.  At  this  rate  If  the 
population  increases  and  the  soil  does  not  increase  In 
productivity  we  will,  in  1940,  be  slaves  to  the  people 
who  are  able  to  make  the  soil  perform  miracles. 

"The  population,"  said  Professor  Schaub,  "must  be 
fed  and  clothed.  We  must  keep  the  S2  per  cent  in  the 
country.     How  can  we  do  it? 

"(1)  Make  farm  life  have  the  conveniences  of  city 
life. 

"(2)  Make  soil  more  profitable.  We  have  enough 
facts  now  if  they  were  used  to  double  our  products. 
These  facts  can  be  carried  to  the  farmer  through  the 
public  schools  by  means  of  (1)  School  Farms,  (2)  Corn 
Clubs,  and  (3)  Country  Farm-Life  Schools.  One  or  two 
acres  could  be  cultivated  around  every  school.  Here 
scientific  facts  may  be  put  into  practice.  Corn  clubs  are 
already  being  conducted  in  a  few  counties.  Experts 
v/ill  work  in  four  or  five  counties  of  the  State.  Boys 
are  given  seed  corn  and  prizes  are  offered  as  an  in- 
centive." 

North  Carolina  Education — Campaign  for  6,000 
Subscribers. 

The  State  school  journal  for  the  teachers  of  North  Car- 
olina was  given  a  definite  place  on  the  program,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  best  means  of 
putting  this  publication  on  a  plane  to  do  the  greatest 
good  to  the  teachers  of  the  State.  This  committee  was 
composed  of  the  following  superintendents:  W.  H. 
Ragsdale,  of  Pitt;  C.  W.  Massey,  of  Durham;  A.  C.  Rey- 
nolds, of  Buncombe;  F.  P.  Hall,  of  Gaston;  and  C.  C. 
Wright,  of  Wilkes.  The  committee's  report  resulted  in 
the  unanimous  adoption  of  plans  among  the  superinten- 
dents for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  value  of  North 
Carolina  Education  with  the  teachers  at  their  meetings, 
and  of  extending  its  circulation  to  at  least  60  per  cent  of 
the  teachers  in  every  county.  The  superintendents  nam- 
ed above  were  appointed  by  Superintendent  Joyner  to  be 
a  permanent  committee,  with  Mr.  Ragsdale  as  chairman, 
to  co-operate  with  the  other  county  superintendents  in 
carrying  into  effect  the  plans  adopted  and  to  make 
a  report  at  the  next  annual  meeting  upon  the  results  of 
their  work. 

The    Woman'.s    Betterment    Association. 

The  work  of  the  women  in  improving  the  schools  has 
assumed  such  proportions  that  no  teachers'  meeting  is 
complete  without  a  report  of  their  work.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  work  will  continue  another  year  as 
in  the  past.  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Mclver  and  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Hollowell  both  made  interesting  reports  of  their  observa- 
tions. Superintendent  after  superintendent  told  how  he 
was  organizing  his  teachers  and  how  this  one  idea  was 
becoming  an  essential  part  of  his  work.  For  full  account 
of  what  the  women  are  doing,  the  teachers  should  read 
the  September  number  of  Education. 

After  a  discussion  of  special  tax  districts,  fixing  boun- 
daries, calling  and  managing  elections,  levying  and  col- 
lecting taxes,  apportioning  and  disbursing  the  funds,  and 
after  a  study  of  the  apportionment  of  State  appropria- 
tions for  four-months'  school,  the  usual  resolutions  of 
thanks  were  voted  and  the  seventh  Association  of  County 
Superintendents  became  a  part  of  the  educational  history 
of  the  State. 


Doing  is  the  great  thing.  For  if,  resolutely,  people 
do  what  is  right,  in  time  they  come  to  like  doing  it. — ■ 
John  Ruskin. 
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"Best  Books  for  Teachers"— "Books  That  Have  Helped  Me." 

Our  readers  were  asked  last  month  to  send  us  lists  of  books  that  have  helped  them  in  their  work.  A  few 
educational  specialists  were  requested  by  letter  to  send  us  lists  of  ten  good  books  for  teachers.  The  answers  are 
printed  below.  Forty-eight  books  were  mentioned  by  six  independent  contributors,  including  the  editorial  list. 
Only  one  book  was  contained  on  as  many  as  three  lists;  this  was  significantly  "The  Recitation"  by  Hamilton 
now  being  studied  in  the  Teachers'  Reading  Course.  Four  other  books  were  mentioned  by  as  many  as  two  con- 
tributors: they  were  Briggs  and  Coffman's  Reading  in  the  Public  Schools,  Monroe's  Text-Book  in  the  History  of 
Education,  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  and  Bryan's  Basis  of  Practical  Teaching.  But  the  letters 
themselves  follow,  and  they  are  well  worth  reading. 


Ten  Good  Books  for  Teachers. 

Messrs.  Editors:      I  am  glad  to  Suggest  the  following 
list  of  ten  good  books  for  teachers: 

1.  James — Talks  to  Teachers. 

2.  Dewey — The  School  and  Society. 
Bagley — The  Educative  Process. 
Hall — Adolescence. 

Monroe — Text  Book  in  the  History  of  Education. 
Butler — The  Meaning  of  Education. 
Seeley — New  School  Management. 
Kirkpatrlck — Fundamentals  of  Child  Study. 
McMurry — The  Method  of  the  Recitation. 
Chancellor — Our  Schools,  Their  Administration  and 

Supervision.  J.  HENRY  HIGHSMITH, 

Professor  of  Education  in  Wake  Forest  College. 


3. 

4. 
5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 


A  Helpful  Book  for  High  School  Workers. 

Messrs.  Editors:  Among  books  that  have  helped  me 
in  my  work,  I  give  high  place  to  "The  American  High 
School"  by  John  Franklin  Brown  of  the  State  University 
of  Iowa,  a  book  published  by  the  Macmillan  Company 
of  New  York. 

By  reason  of  its  careful  analysis  and  impartial  consid- 
eration of  the  aim  and  function  of  the  high  school,  from 
?very  possible  standpoint,  this  volume  will  prov«  vslIu- 
able  to  both  high  school  principals  and  teachers. 

By  the  side  of  it  in  my  own  experience  I  place  "The 
Recitation"  by  Hamilton,  the  book  now  being  studied  in 
your  reading  course.  A.  R.  FREEMAN, 

Principal   Pikeville   High   School. 


Nine  Good  Books  for  Teachers. 

Messrs.   Editors:      I  have  derived   profit  and  pleasure 
from  the  following  books: 

(1)  Lectures    on    School    Supervision,    by    Lawton    B. 
Evans. 

(2)  Beginnings   in   Industrial   Education,   by   Paul  H. 
Hanua. 

(3)  Methods  of  Teaching,  by  John  Swett. 

(4)  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  by  Page. 

(5)  McMurry 'g    Special    Methods   in    History,    Geogra- 
phy, etc. 

(6)  McMurry's  General  Method,  etc. 

(7)  The   Basis  of  Practical  Teaching,   by  Bryan. 

(8)  Self-Cultivation  in  English,  by  Palmer. 

(9)  The  American  High  School,  by  Brown;  and  others 
I  could  mention.  N.  C.  NEWBOLD, 

Superintendent  Washington  Public  Schools. 


"Ten  Books  That  Have  Helped  Me." 

Messrs.  Editors:  I  am  sending  a  list  of  ten  books  that 
have  helped  me.  These  books  have  taught  me  what  a 
high  calling  teaching  is,  have  given  me  some  idea  of  the 


great  responsibility  of  the  teacher  who  trains  a  young 
life,  and  have  given  me  renewed  zeal.     They  are: 

Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.     Price,  $1.00. 

Gordy's  New  Psychology.     Price,   $1.2  5. 

Bryan's  Basis  of  Practical  Teaching.     Price,  75c. 

Mistakes  in  Teaching.     Hughes.     Price,  50c. 

Arnold's  Waymarks  for  Teachers.     Price,  $1.00.    • 

Hamilton's  The  Recitation.     Price,  $1.00. 

Thompson's  School  Management.     Price,  $1.00. 

White's  Mind  Studies.     Price,  $1.00. 

Spencer's  Education.     Price,  $1.00. 

Tate's  Philosophy  of  Education.     Price,  $1.50. 

I  am  anxious  to  see  the  list  you  have  for  next  issue  of 
North  Carolina  Education.  I  have  taken  a  number  of 
educational  journals,  and  take  several  now,  but  I  think 
North  Carolina  Education  is  the  best  I  ever  read.  It  al- 
ways contains  something  fresh  and  inspiring.  Every 
teacher  should  be  a  subscriber. 

J.  W.   SCROGGS,  Principal. 

Bain  Academy,  Matthews,  N.  C. 


A  Baker's  Dozen  of  Inspirational  Books. 

Messrs.  Editors: — I  am  sending  you  the  subjoined  list. 
I  do  not  say  that  they  are  the  "best,"  but  they  are  good. 

Glimpses  of  Child  Nature — Wray. 

Jean  Mitchell's  School — Wray. 

The  Lady  of  the  Decoration. 

Emmy  Lou. 

Rebecca  of  the  Sunny  Brook  Farm. 

How  to  Tell  Stories  to^ Children — Bryant. 

Stories  to  Tell  to  Children — Bryant. 

Fifty  English  Classics  Briefly  Outlined. — Hlx. 

Reading  in  the  Public  Schools — Briggs. 

How  to  Teach  Reading — Arnold. 

The    Republic    of   Childhood — Wiggiri. 

Teaching  Children  to  Study — Earhart. 

The  Evolution  of  Dodd — Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Pub- 
lifchera. 

In  selecting  these  I  have  kept  in  mind  the  teacher's  own 
big  word — "interest."  These  books  are  not  technical, 
but  they  are  inspirational  and  helpful  and  will  lead  to 
the  reading  of  more  professional  and  technical  ones. 
Some  are  directly  helpful  in  class-room.  A  thoughtful 
reading  of  these  books   will  help  any  teacher. 

J.   A.   MATHESON, 

State  Normal  and  Industrial  College,  Greensboro.  N.  C. 


Ten  Helpful  Books  For  Teachers. 

1.  Hamilton's  The  Kecttation.  Published  by  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia.  This  is  one  of  the 
books  adopted  by  the  State  for  use  in  the  Te3,chers' 
Reading  Course.  Education  will  contain  each  issue  an 
outline  study  of  the  recitation,  based  on  it. 

2.  Dinsmore,  Teaching  a  District  School.  Published 
by    American    Book    Company,    New    York.      This    is    a 
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very  helpful  book  for  any  teacher  to  read.  It  deals 
with  practical  teaching,  keeping  up  the  interest,  mak- 
ing the  work  practical,  the  government  of  the  schools, 
etc.  It  has  also  been  adopted  for  use  in  the  Teachers' 
Reading  Course. 

3.  Carpenter,  Baker,  and  Scott,  The  Teaclung  of  Eng- 
lish in  the  Elementary  and  the  Secondary  Schools.  Pub- 
lished by  Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  New  York. 
This  is  a  very  helpful  book  for  its  suggestions  on  The 
Teaching  of  English  and  how  it  should  be  presented. 

4.  Brighaui,  Geographic  Influences  on  American  His- 
tory. Published  by  Ginu  &  Co.,  New  York.  No  teacher 
should  undertake  to  present  history  to  pupils  without 
first  having  some  idea  about  the  influences  of  Geography 
on  History.     Teachers  will  find  this  book  very  helpful. 

5.  Briggs  and  Coffman,  Reading  in  the  Public  Schools. 
Published  by  Row,  Peterson  Company,  Chicago.  The 
authors  have  not  only  discussed  primary  and  grammar 
school  reading  from  the  standpoint  of  method,  but  they 
have  given  type  lessons  and  suggestions  about  seat  work, 
use  of  pictures,  use  of  the  dictionary,  memory  work,  and 
the  history  of  the  different  methods  of  beginning  child- 
ren. 

6.  McMuriy,  Courses  of  Study  in  the  Eight  Grades. 
(2  vols.)  Published  by  Jlacmillan  Company,  New  York. 
These  two  volumes  discuss  the  subject  matter  of  each 
grade — books  suitable  for  use  in  the  class  room  and  as 
reference  books.  Every  teacher  should  make  an  in- 
telligent study  of  all  the  subjects  in  the  Course. 

7.  Blaisdell,  First  Steps  in  American  and  British 
Authors.  Published  by  American  Book  Company,  New 
York.  Teachers  who  are  inexperienced  in  presenting 
literature  to  pupils  will  find  here  not  only  many  of  the 
best  selections  in  literature,  but  suggested  lessons  that 
will  be  very  helpful  to  beginners. 

S.  Lane  and  Hill,  American  History  in  Literature. 
Published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  New  York.  Those  who  are 
teaching  American  History  should  be  acquainted  with 
the  leading  poems,  sketches,  and  works  of  fiction  that 
bear  upon  the  history.  The  authors  have  here  collected 
such  references  and  so  arranged  them  that  any  teacher 
can  bring  them  to  bear  upon  the  history. 

9.  Tyler,  Growth  and  Education.  Published  .by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  Company,  Boston.  Every  professional 
teacher  should  make  an  intelligent  study  of  child  nature 
and  the  changes  that  come  with  increasing  years.  The 
needs  of  the  child  are  determined  in  a  large  measure  by 
its  physical  development,  and  it  is  not  merely  a  smaller 
edition  of  old  age.  Hence  this  book  is  suggested  for 
teachers. 

10.  Monroe,  Te.vt  Book  in  the  History  of  Education. 
Published  by  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  complete  one-volume  histories  of  educa- 
tion published.  The  development  of  our  school  systems 
from  ancient  times  to  the  present  is  here  presented. 

E.    C.    B. 


Power  Derived  from  Mastering  One  Little  Book. 

In  an  article  which  appeared  in  The  Presbyterian,  at 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  on  "Books  That  Have  Helped  Me," 
President  B.  G.  Mitchell  of  Bethel  College,  wrote  as  fol- 
lows about  one  book  with  which  not  all  the  world  is  so 
familiar  as  it  should  be: 

But  one  other  book  needs  yet  to  be  mentioned.  To 
this  book,  or  rather,  to  the  mastery  of  it,  is  due,  more 
than  to  the  mastery  of  any  other  book,  whatever  scholar- 
ly taste  I  may  possess.     That  book  is  "Webster's  Com- 


mon School  Dictionary."  When  I  was  about  seventeen 
or  eighteen  I  took  as  my  task  for  the  evenings  of  one 
winter  the  mastery  of  this  book.  Just  at  that  time  it 
was  about  the  only  interesting  book  I  had  at  hand,  out- 
side of  the  few  with  which  I  was  already  familiar.  I  so 
completely  devoured  the  book  that  I  could  define  at 
once  and  correctly  at  least  nineteen-twentieths  of  all  the 
words  in  it.  That  winter's  work — of  evenings — proved 
to  me  that  I  could  learn.  The  effect  was  to  sober  me  in 
more  ways  than  one.  It  taught  me  the,  value  of  time,  it 
cultivated  in  me  a  taste  for  language,  promoted  exact- 
ness in  thought  and  word,  and  gave  me  an  equipment 
that  made  all  my  after  reading  more  effective.  That 
book  is  still  a  useful  one. 

This  eulogy  of  Webster's  Common  School  Dictionary 
has  been  printed  on  slips  by  the  publishers,  the  Ameri- 
can Book  Company,  and  scattered  broadcast.  In  this 
they  do  a  good  work  for  their  sales  department,  but  they 
do  a  great  deal  more,  for  the  text  they  print  is  more  than 
a  mere  advertisement — it  is  a  timely  and  impressive 
speech  from  a  scholar  that  will  prove  helpful  to  all  stu- 
dents wise  enough  to  heed  it. 


Four  Joumeds  a  Progressive  Teacher  Should  Read. 

The    young    teacher should    read    regularly 

three  or  four  educational  journals.  One  of  these  should 
be  his  State  or  local  journal,  another  a  national  school 
newspaper.  These  will  give  him  the  "gossip"  of  his  craft 
— the  personal  items  concerning  the  men  and  women  who 
are  his  colleagues  in  school  work.  He  will  become  fa- 
miliar with  the  "big  names"  of  contemporary  education, 
and  will  know  what  the  great  movements  are  and  the 
people  who  stand  for  them.  Another  journal  should  be 
devoted  to  the  particular  problems  of  the  special  field 
with  which  the  teacher  is  most  intimately  concerned, — 
primary  work,  upper  grade  work,  high  school  work,  as 
the  case  may  be.  A  fourth  should  be  one  of  the  more 
general  reviews,  covering  the  entire  field  of  education 
and  discussing  school  problems  in  their  very  broadest 
relations.  Not  everything  in  all  of  these  journals  should 
be  read  by  every  teacher,  but  it  is  well  to  have  access  to 
at  least  one  journal  in  each  of  the  four  classes,  and  to 
examine  every  number  carefully,  to  discover  what  it  con- 
tains that  may  be  of  value. — Bagley's  Class-room  Man- 
agement. 


Should  Be  in  the  Hands  of  All  Our  Teachers. 

Messrs.  Editors:  North  Carolina  Education  is  a  jour 
nal  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  the  teachers 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  State.  The 
right  use  of  such  a  journal  on  the  part  of  all  our  teach- 
ers would  bring  added  strength  and  impetus  to  the  edu- 
cational progress  that  is  so   evident  in   North   Carolina. 

ASHLEY  W.   DUNN,  Supt. 

Scotland  Neck,  N.  C. 


Of  Untold  Value  to  the  Teacher. 

Messrs.  Editors:  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  upon 
the  marked  improvement  in  the  worth  of  our  school  jour- 
nal within  the  past  twelve  months.  We  now  have  one 
of  the  best  papers  of  its  kind,  and  certainly  the  plan  out- 
lined for  the  coming  year  will  be  of  untold  value  to  the 
North  Carolina  teacher. 

L.   LEA  WHITE,  Principal. 

Jamestown  High  School. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  LESSONS  IN  HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY 

By   E.    C.    Brooks,    Chair   of  Education,  Trinity  College. 

Both  of  These  Subjects  Can  Be  JIade  Intensely  Interesting  By  a  Working  Teacher — Use  Your  Own 
County  for  a  Practical  Study  in  Geography — It  is  Better  Than  Learning  to  Bound  a  Hottentot 
Province — And  Enrich  Your  History  Work  By  Levying  Ti'ibute  Upon  Geography,  Literature,  and 
Allied  Sources. 

Dry  text-book  geography  and  arid  text-book  history  under  an  uninventive  teacher  may  be  made  the  dullest 
of  uninteresting  studies  and  the  most  effectual  of  class-killers.  Mere  question  and  answer  routine  in  history 
and  purposeless  wandering  among  far-off  unpronounceable  coasts  in  geography  are  enough  to  consign  these 
subjects  to  an  abiding  place  among  the  "dead  languages."  But  properly  handled  by  a  teacher  who  has  a  little 
resourcefulness  and  is  not  encumbered  with  a  chronic  indisposition  to  effort,  either  subject  'may  easily  be  made 
a  fountain  of  lively  interest  for  teacher  and  class,  both  in  preparation  work  and  on  the  recitation.  It  is  by  way 
of  helping  the  teacher  who  wants  real  results  that  we  give  the  lesson  suggestions  which  follow. 


SUGGESTIOXS  FOR  .V  LESSON  IX  HOME  GEOGRAPHY. 

Why  should  students  spend  more  time  on  the  geogra- 
phy of  South  America  or  Asia  than  on  North  Carolina? 
If  geography  treats  of  the  earth  as  the  home  of  man, 
and  we  have  little  use  for  it  otherwise,  why  should  we 
spend  more  time  on  Africa  than  on  the  county  In  which 
we  live?  When  the  term  "Home  Geography"  is  spoken 
in  a  group  of  school  men,  the  mind  usually  calls  up  mini- 
ature river  basins,  bays,  deltas,  and  slopes,  or  kinder- 
garten studies  of  soil  formation  and  plant  culture.  This 
is  all  right,  but  usually  superficial.  It  frequently  ends 
as  It  begins,  purposeless.  Certain  good  results,  however 
doubtless,  come  from  this  kind  of  home  geography.  This 
should  be  merely  the  A  B  C's  of  a  home  geography  for 
advanced  pupils. 

Sixth  or  seventh  grade  pupils  should  begin  the  study 
ol  geography  in  the  county  in  which  they  live;  and  they 
can  branch  out  from  here  to  the  size  of  the  earth,  lati- 
tude and  longitude  zones,  hemispheres,  etc.  Suppose  we 
begin  with  this  subject: 

I. — What   Has   Nature   Done    for   Our   County? 

(1)  Climate.  This  will  bring  in  shape  of  earth,  rota- 
tion and  revolution.     The  seasons. 

(2)  Surface.     Is  it  level,  hilly,  or  mountainous? 

(3  Water  forms.  What  streams?  Are  they  navi- 
gable? Is  there  water  power?  Ocean,  bays,  sounds, 
lakes,  etc. 

(4)  Minerals.  Are  there  any  mineral  products,  such 
as  clay  for  brick-making,  or  iron,  coal,  etc? 

f5)  Forests.  The  different  kinds  of  hard  wood,  native 
shrubbery,  vines,  flowers. 

(6)  Game.     The  birds  and  wild  animals. 

(7)  Soil.  How  is  the  soil  made?  What  will  it  pro- 
duce in  your  county?     Here  is  agriculture. 

H. — AVhat  Has  Man  Done  With  These  Natural  Gifts? 

Atter  having  tabulated  the  uses  he  has  made  of  these 
natural  gifts,  do  they  satisfy  his  needs  and  wants?  Does 
he  know  how  to  use  them  to  advantage?  Does  he  draw 
from  the  outside  world?  This  brings  in  the  rise  of  cities, 
commercial  centres,  trade  routes,  etc. 

m. — Commercial   Geography   of  the  County. 

What  are  the  commercial  centres  of  your  county? 
What  becomes  of  the  products  of  the  county?  They  are 
exchanged  for  what  products?  Is  the  exchange  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  county  or  to  the  outside  world?  If  not, 
the  county  is  growing  poorer. 

Such  a  county,  then,  as  the  home  of  man  needs  study- 
ing.    After  that,  other  counties,  the  State,  the  Nation. 

We  will  continue  this  with  a  study  of  Durham  County 
In  the  next  iBsue. 


A   Lm5   HISTORY   LESSON   ON   THE    PILGRUIS. 

In  this  lesson  Geography,  History,  and  Literature  were 
used  with  success  and  a  live  history  lesson  was  the  re- 
sult. 

Geography. — The  teacher  told  of  the  wandering  of 
the  pilgrims;  and  with  their  maps  open  before  them  the 
children  followed  the  teacher  in  her  story  until  they 
all  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock.  They  then  noted  how  far 
south  the  nearest  English  settlement  was. 

Literature. — The  lesson  was  made  more  interesting  by 
the  introduction  of  literature.  The  landing  of  the  pil- 
grims furnishes  an  excellent  occasion.  A  part  of  Mrs. 
Hemans'  The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims  was  read  and  some 
of  the  most  striking  verses  were  copied  in  the  note  books 
for  memorizing.     For  example: 

"Amidst    the   storm   they   sang. 
And  the  stars  heard   and   the  sea; 
And  the  sounding  aisles  of  the  dim  woods  rang 
To  the  anthems  of  the  free." 

History. — Then  the  lesson  from  the  text-book  and  out- 
side sources.  The  first  winter  and  the  hardships,  the 
rough  houses,  the  wild  country,  the  Indians  lurking  in 
the  forest,  the  grave-yard  on  the  hill,  the  experiences  of 
the  heroic  settlers,  were  particulars  enough  taken  from 
the  history-text  or  library  books  to  make  a  dull  child 
look  up  with  interest.  Following  these  facts  of  history 
was  another  story  from  literature,  taken  from  "The 
Courtship  of  Miles  Standish."  The  story  of  Alden,  Pris- 
cilla  and  Miles  Standish  gave  another  human  touch  to 
the  story. 

Here  are  three  avenues  of  approach;  through  geogra- 
phy, history,  and  literature.  Either  one  of  these  is  suf- 
ficient to  arouse  interest,  but  all  three  should  be  suf- 
ficient to  wake  up  the  dullest  child  in  the  room.  This 
method  of  approach  will  do  it,  for  it  has  been  tried. 

The  point  is  just  this:  Can  the  teacher  get  away 
from  the  text-book  and  the  usual  catechism  method  long 
enough  to  find  additional  information?  In  the  lesson 
above  not  more  than  a  third  of  the  lesson  is  from  the 
history-text.  Geography  contributes  a  large  part  and 
literature  still  another  part;  and  every  teacher  has  that 
much  material  to  use.  Why  not  make  history  worth 
while? 


A  man  only  begins  to  be  a  man  when  he  ceases  to 
\ihine  and  revile,  and  commences  to  search  for  the  jus- 
tice which  regulates  his  life.  And  as  he  adapts  his 
mind  to  that  regulating  factor,  he  ceases  to  accuse  others 
as  the  cause  of  his  condition,  and  builds  himself  up. — 
Winona  Printer. 
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NOTES  ON  FOURTH  GRADE  LANGUAGE  WORK   IN  GREENSBORO   SCHOOLS 

By  Miss  Jessie  Smoak,  Senir  Class  State  Normal  at  Greensboro. 

How  Observation  AVcrk  is  Used  in  Teacliei -Train  ing  Classes — Seven  Distinct  Points  of  Lesson 
Work  Noted — IJeginning  the  Recitation — Catching  Up  the  Tlireads  of  Previous  Lessons — How  the 
New  Subject  was  Taken  Up  and  Developed — Letter  Writing  Used  as  a  Means  of  Reviewing  and 
Using  AVhat  Had  Been  Learned  Before. 


Introductory  Note  by  the  Editor. — In  the  teacher- 
training  departments  of  colleges  and  normal  schools,  one 
useful  division  of  the  course  is  what  is  called  observa- 
tion vi^ork.  The  students  are  sent  out  to  the  model 
schools  and  public  schools  of  the  city  in  which  the  col- 
lege is  located  to  observe  in  actual  school-room  work  the 
methods  employed  by  successful  teachers  and  then  write 
up  in  detail  the  results  of  their  observation.  Prof.  J.  A. 
Matheson,  of  the  State  Normal  and  Industrial  College  at 
Greensboro,  in  sending  out  his  senior  class  last  spring  for 
this  observation  work  among  the  schools  of  that  city, 
gave  them  this  outline  as  a  guide: 

(1)  Note  introduction  to  lesson.  See  how  teach- 
er brings  out  connecting  links  with  the  lesson. 

(2)  See  just  how  the  relation  of  the  old  lesson 
with  the  new  is  developed. 

(3)  Notice  the  teacher's  method  of  getting  the 
pupils  to  be  self-active  and  spontaneous. 

(4)  Observe  whether  the  lesson  is  developed  by 
induction  or  deduction,  whether  it  is  developed 
topically  or  whether  the  question  and  answer  meth- 
od is  used.  If  the  latter  is  used,  study  the  power 
of  the  teacher  as  a  questioner.  Were  the  ques- 
tions well  distributed,  and  to  the  point,  direct  or 
indirect? 

(5)  Was  the  objective  method  employed;  to  what 
extent? 

(6)  What  use  was  made  of  drill  and  review  and 
how  was  the  work  of  the  period  gathered  up? 

(7)  Subject  of  lesson  observed.  Number  of 
times  observed. 

Using  this  outline  in  observing  the  Fourth  Grade  Lan- 
guage work.  Miss  Jessie  Smoak  of  the  senior  class  put 
the  results  of  her  observation  in  the  interesting  article 
which  follows.  Miss  Smoak  is  now  in  charge  of  the 
seventh  grade  in  the  Rockingham  schools  under  Super- 
intendent L.  J.  Bell. 

Language  in   the  Fourth   Grade. 

(1)  The  teacher  did  not  begin  a  lesson  until  every 
pupil  in  the  room  gave  full  attention.  Once  or  twice  she 
had  to  wait  a  minute  or  more  for  one  child  to  put  away 
a  book  and  give  attention;  but  I  noticed  that  the  child 
who  caused  the  delay  seemed  very  much  embarrassed 
when  he  found  that  he  was  the  only  inattentive  one,  and 
at  once  gave  attention  to  the  lesson.  In  all  the  lessons 
that  I  observed  the  children  had  copying  or  other  written 
work.  The  teacher  gave  directions  about  giving  out  pa- 
per, etc.,  clearly  and  in  very  few  words.  Her  directions 
were  obeyed  promptly  and  quietly.  She  did  not  point 
out  directly  relations  to  previous  lessons,  but  the  recita- 
tions that  I  observed  were  so  closely  connected  that  this 
seemed  unnecessary. 

(2)  In  the  first  few  lessons  the  class  was  studying  the 
forms  used  in  letter-writing.  They  had  already  learned 
the  more  common  uses  of  capitals  and  of  most  marks  of 
punctuation.  They  were  shown  that  the  rules  already 
learned   held   good   in   letter-writipg,   just   ^s   in   other 


written  work.  Mistakes  in  their  use  were  counted  as 
much  as  those  made  in  the  formal  parts  of  the  letter. 
Later  in  the  week  they  had  the  use  of  quotation  marks 
and  the  comma  used  to  separate  the  name  of  a  person 
addressed  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  They  wer-^  given 
sentences,  with  all  punctuation  left  out,  to  correct. 
They  were  required  to  supply  not  only  the  marks  studied 
about  in  the  day's  lesson,  but  all  they  had  had  before. 

(3)  When  a  new  fact  was  to  be  learned,  the  teacher, 
instead  of  telling  the  pupils  what  she  wished  them  to 
know,  put  sentences  on  the  board  and  let  them  tell  her 
v.-hat  they  noticed  about  the  punctuation.  They  were 
given  several  typical  sentences  written  correctly  and 
about  an  equal  number  with  punctuation  omitted.  After 
they  had  studied  the  first  group,  and  understood  the  new 
punctuation,  they  were  given  the  others  to  correct.  She 
encouraged  quick  thinking  by  asking  the  one  who  could 
see  a  point  first  to  raise  his  hand.  Most  of  them  were 
anxious  to  correct  sentences  on  the  board,  and  the  inter- 
est was  heightened  by  their  eagerness  to  get  hands  up  in 
time  to  be  called  upon. 

(4)  The  lessons  were  developed  inductively.  No  rules 
were  given,  but  the  principle  was  learned  from  a  num- 
ber of  examples.  The  question  method  was  used.  Most 
of  the  questions  were  clear  and  to  the  point.  They  were 
well  distributed.  Most  of  them  were  direct.  I  noticed 
particularly  that  there  was  no  suggestion  of  what  the 
answer  should  be  in  the  tone  in  which  the  questions 
were  asked.  Sometimes  the  tore  even  suggested  the 
wrong  answer,  but  the  pupils  generally  gave  their  own 
opinions  in  spite  of  this. 

Jt 

(5)  There  was  no  employment  of  the  objective  meth- 
od, unless  the  copying  of  letters  and  board  work  already 
mentioned  may  be  considered  as  coming  under  this 
method. 

(6)  There  was  no  formal  review,  but  in  every  lesson 
some  rules  learned  in  previous  lessons  had  to  be  applied. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  drill  in  writing  sentences  sim- 
ilar to  the  models  studied.  I  did  not  notice  any  sum- 
mary at  the  close  of  a  recitation. 


(7)1  observed  the  language  lesson  of  the  fourth  grade 
four  times  during  the  week. 


A  knowledge  of  subject-matter  is  absolutely  essential 
to  a  teacher  and  should  precede  the  work  in  method.  No 
one  can  be  expected  to  teach  that  which  he  does  not 
himself  know,  and  he  should  be  expected  to  know  much 
more  than  he  is  required  to  teach.  This  is  a  point  upon 
which  too  much  emphasis  cannot  be  laid. — Chamber- 
lain's Standards  in  Education. 


j>,  s,^^Kcep  us  advised  of  your  post-office  address. 
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NUMBER  WORK  FOR  THE  FIRST  YEAR  IN  SCHOOL 

By   Miss  Susie   Fulghum,    Goldsboro  Graded  Schools. 

While  Learning  to  Count  a  Hundred,  the  Children  May  Also  I,earn  to  Make  the  Figures  and 
Write  (lie  Xumbers. — Lessons  in  Measurement  Should  be  Given — Drawing  and  Hand  W'ork  are 
Useful  in  Giving  Experience  in  Counting — Study  Halves,  Thirds,  and  Fourths,  but  do  not  Hurry 
Into  Bothersome  Number  Combinations. 


There  are  different  lines  of  number  work  which  may 
run  parallel  throughout  the  year.  This  is  true  in  all 
three  grades. 

Easy  Lessons  in  Counting. 

In  the  first  lessons  in  counting  the  children  must  have 
some  definite  end  in  view",  such  as  to  find  out  how  many 
boys  are  in  the  class,  how  many  girls,  how  many  children 
are  in  the  class,  keeping  account  of  the  number  of  days 
all  the  boys  are  present,  all  the  girls,  etc. 

The  pupils  should  learn  to  count  to  one  hundred  by 
tens,  by  ones,  and  by  fives.  They  should  learn  to  read 
and  write  figures  to  one  hundred. 

In  this  work  the  child  should  at  first  always  count  ob- 
jects, either  that  can  be  handled  or  a  least  seen  at  the 
time  of  the  counting.  Splints  and  a  bead  frame  may  be 
employed. 

Lessons  in  counting  by  twos  to  twenty,  by  ones,  twos, 
threes,  and  fours  to  twelve,  are  to  be  given.  The  pupils 
may  also  count  backward  from  twelve  to  naught  in  the 
some  way. 

Teach   Figure-Making  With  the  Counting. 

Correct  figure-making  from  one  to  nine  may  be  taught 
at  the  period  for  exercises  in  penmanship.  A  figure 
should  always  be  taught  in  connection  with  the  number 
of  objects  it  represents.  In  writing  the  figure  ten,  the 
child  should  be  shown  a  bundle  of  ten  splints,  in  writing 
the  figure  eleven,  he  should  be  shown  one  bundle  of  ten 
splints  and  one  single  splint,  etc.  After  a  child  has  learn- 
ed to  count  by  tens  to  one  hundred,  and  also  by  ones,  and 
can  write  the  figures  from  one  to  twenty,  understanding 
the  value  of  place,  he  should  then  be  able  to  write  the 
remaining  numbers  to  one  hundred  for  himself,  with 
only  a  few  suggestions  from  the  teacher.  The  pages  of 
the  books  used  in  the  reading  classes  should  be  found 
by  the  figures  on  the  pages. 

The  terms  first,  second,  third,  etc.,  should  be  under- 
stood and  used  by  pupils.  The  written  form  of  the 
number  from  one  to  ten  should  be  taught  and  these 
numbers   functioned  by  the  pupils. 

Lessons   in   Measurement   Are   to   Be    Given. 

Children  should  be  trained  to  judge  accurately  of 
measurements  by  estimating  and  then  measuring  dis- 
tances. The  exercises  in  measuring  should  include  the 
use  of  not  only  the  inch,  foot,  and  yard  for  measure- 
ment of  length,  but  also  the  pint,  quart,  and  gallon  for 
measurement  of  capacity;  the  penny,  nickel,  dime,  dol- 
lar, half-dollar,  and  quarter-dollar  for  measurement  of 
value;  and  the  day  and  week  for  measurement  of  time. 
Playing  at  "keeping  store,"  or  buying  and  selling  is  pro- 
ductive of  real  interest,  and  of  live  operations  in  adding 
and  subtracting. 

The  children  enjoy  counting  by  five-cent  pieces  and 
dimes  to  one  hundred  cents,  or  a  dollar. 

The  use  of  the  one  and  two  cent  postage  stamps  should 
be  taught. 

Games  which  involve  counting  and  keeping  score,  are 
successfully  played. 


Getting  Acquainted  with  Fractions  and  Roman  Numbers. 

The  fractional  parts,  one-half,  one-third  and  one- 
fourth  are  to  be  taught.  The  fractional  parts  of  a  sin- 
gle object  is  the  most  natural  idea  of  fractions  to  a 
child.  He  should  first  have  practice  in  dividing  single 
objects  into  halves,  thirds,  and  fourths.  Afterwards  he 
.^^hould  apply  this  knowledge  to  measuring  distances  and 
capacities.  Fractional  parts  of  a  group  of  objects  is 
easily  taught  as  part  of  the  process  of  separating  and 
combining  numbers. 

The  Roman  numbers  to  twelve  are  to  be  taught.  In 
making .  the  clock  face  let  the  pupils  reckon  up  the 
hours  and  minutes.  The  numbers  of  days  in  the  week 
and  in  each  month  should  be  taught. 

No  Need  to  Hui'ry  into  Combinations. 

I  do  not  think  first-grade  pupils  should  be  given  any 
regular  or  systematic  drills  on  number  combinations.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  better  for  the  children  of  this  age 
to  gather  number  experience  incidentally  from  home  and 
school  employments.  Instruction  now  in  separating  and 
combining  numbers  seems  to  me  premature,  and  the  time 
thus  spent  may  be  employed  in  widening  a  child's  experi- 
ences in  nature  and  human  affairs,  and  in  learning  the 
mother-tongue.  Then,  with  this  accumlation  of  experi- 
ences and  with  the  greater  maturity,  children  may  grap- 
ple with  number  much  more  effectively  the  second  year. 

Correlated  Avith  the  lessons  in  number  are  the  exer- 
cises in  drawing  and  hand-work.  In  form  study  the  pupil 
learns  to  count  the  faces,  edges,  and  corners  of  the  cube; 
also  to  draw  and  cut  tbe  square  by  directed  measure- 
ments. He  folds  paper  into  equal  parts,  thus  learning 
fractions  and  other  numerical  operations. 

The  article  next  month  will  treat  of  number  work  for 
the  second  year. 


When  Ribbons  S  hould  Give  Way  to  Overalls. 

Prof.  Barrett  Wendell  of  Harvard  says  that  nothing 
has  done  more  to  break  down  serious  habits  among  the 
young  that  the  use  of  kindergarten  methods  beyond  the 
kindergarten  age.  In  other  words,  that  the  dressing  up 
of  every  duty  in  the  costume  of  play  deprives  the  boy  or 
girl  of  that  training  which  alone  comes  from  the  per- 
formance of  duty  at  whatever  cost.  Professor  Wendell 
pleads  for  the  cultivation  of  the  conscience  and  the  will 
in  a  child  as  in  a  man,  and  insists  that  the  greatest  injury 
we  can  do  a  developing  soul  is  to  teach  it  that  all  duty 
should  be  sugar-coated.  There  comes  a  time  when  the 
viise  teacher  lays  aside  the  ribbons  and  tells  the  boy  to 
put  on  his  overalls. — Chamberlain's  Standards  in  Edu- 
cation. 


Read  much,  read  thoroughly,  read  the  best,  read  with 
a  purpose,  read  to  remember:  be  critical  within  reason, 
judge  with  caution,  compare  without  haste,  and  con- 
clude with  a  willingness  to  revise  your  opinion,  for  the 
light  of  to-morrow  may  dispel  the  ignorance  of  to-day. — 
Chamberlain's  Standards  in  Education. 
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BUSY  WORK  FOR  THE  LITTLE  FOLKS— ONE  TEACHER'S  WAY 

By   Miss    Elizabeth   Cunningham,  Lenoir  Graded   Schools. 

"What  a  Bother!"  You  Say?  Of  Course,  But  so  Arc  a  Great  Many  Things  That  Are  Richly  Worth 
Having — The  Interested  Teacher  Can  Devise  Seat  Work  That  AVill  Both  Interest  and  Instruct  the 
Children — Here  are  Some  Plans  That  Have  Been  Used  With  Gratifying  Results  In  the  Priniai'y 
Class  of  the  Lenoir  Graded  Schools. 


To  keep  little  children  comparatively  quiet  in  school  is 
imperative;  but  to  make  a  little  child  sit  still  with  noth- 
ing to  occupy  its  restless  hands  and  active  brain  is  a 
crime  against  nature.  How  can  the  teacher  plan  the 
seat  work  so  that  the  child  is  both  interested  and  in- 
structed? 

I  plan  my  busy  work  either  to  help  in  the  coming  les- 
son, or  to  impress  something  taught  yesterday,  and  the 
work  is  always  changed  before  the  children  grow  tired. 

Many  things  are  to  be  had  without  much  money  out- 
lay. Shoe  pegs,  red  and  yellow  corn,  colored  splints, 
tooth-picks,  and  blocks  are  all  useful.  One  of  my  best 
devices  is  a  hundred  spool  silk  boxes  donated  by  the  town 
merchants.  It  took  only  one  evening  to  make  these 
'  boxes,  dear  to  the  children's  hearts,  by  pasting  a  bright 
post-card  on  each  lid.      These  boxes  hold  the  cut  work. 

Busy  work  fails  in  its  object  if  it  does  not  teach  exact- 
ness. "Have  the  hand  do  what  the  eye  directs"  must  be 
taken  literally,  and  what  the  children  copy  from  the 
board  must  be  true  to  line  and  form. 

Learning  First  Number. 

It  is  a  good  idea  to  cut  large,  plain  numbers  from 
calendars  and  keep  them  in  envelopes  for  teaching  num- 
ber work.  Before  the  child  tries  to  write  the  number, 
let  him  get  the  form,  by  laying  down  shoe  pegs  on  the 
printed  number.  Accuracy  of  form,  and  the  proper  hold- 
ing and  management  of  pencil  and  paper  may  be  taught 
at  the  same  time  with  the  help  of  circles,  squares  and 
oblongs  cut  from  card-board.  Have  the  child  make  a 
circle  or  square,  place  the  number  you  are  teaching  up- 
on it,  and  put  the  same  numbers  of  pegs  under  it.  You 
have  taught  him  form,  and  you  know  positively  that  he 
knows  that  4  means  1  -|-  1  -f- 1  -|-  1. 

One  of  the  best  plans  I  have  found  for  teaching  first 
number  is  this  little  "Shut  Eye"  game:  Close  your  eyes 
and  tell  me  who  can  see  this  picture.  I  see  a  big  sunny 
porch,  and  playing  in  the  sun  are  three  little  white  kit- 
tens and  two  little  black  ones.  How  many  kittens  do 
you  see?  "I  see  it,"  "I  see  it,"  will  come  from  all  over 
the  room  while  the  little  eyes  are  squeezed  tight-shut. 

Merry-Go-Round  Writing  Exercise. 

Children  like  board  work,  and  should  leave  their  seats 
to  recite  as  often  as  possible.  Sometimes  they  may  be 
allowed  to  run  back  to  their  seats  on  their  toes — this 
relieves  the  muscles  and  makes  little  noise. 

They  enjoy  their  writing  exercises  as  much  as  any 
game.  Half  the  number  go  to  the  board  at  a  time  and 
do  not  commence  until  every  one  is  in  good  position  and 
holding  the  crayon  properly.  When  all  are  ready  we 
begin  to  make  the  direct  oval  or  "merry-go-round"  swing 
in  the  air  for  a  good  whole  arm  movement,  gradually 
coming  closer  to  the  board  until  we  presently  touch — 
keeping  the  same  rhythm  by  counting.  Next  comes  the 
reverse  oval  called  "winding-up-the-clock,"  and  the 
"push-and-pull"  or  up-and-down  movement.  In  these 
exercises  the  little  people  get  the  fundamental  move- 
ments for  making  all  the  letters,  and  are  free  from 
cramped    positions.      The    whole    arm    movement    is    the 


only  one  used  during  the  first  year,  and  I  have  almost 
no  writing  that  I  do  not  actually  direct. 

And  a  Variety  of  Other  Things. 

In  place  of  a  weather  map,  I  make  a  large  calendar 
for  each  month,  and  have  the  picture  appropriate  to  the 
season.  January  had  children  making  a  snow  man; 
March  was  adorned  with  pussy  willows.  Each  day  has 
a  circle  for  the  weather.  A  golden  yellow  indicates  sun- 
shine; dark  gray,  a  cloudy  day;  and  for  actual  rain,  we 
have  little  open  umbrellas  cut  from  black  paper.  The 
child  who  gives  the  best  answer  as  to  the  day,  date, 
month,  and  year  has  the  proud  privilege  of  placing  the 
circle  or  umbrella  over  the  date  on  the  calendar. 

Children  love  variety,  and  sometimes  a  lesson  which 
would  be  listlessly  written  may  be  made  bright  and  snap- 
py just  by  cutting  the  paper  in  a  certain  form.  I  have, 
for  my  own  convenience,  a  roll  of  white  wrapping  paper 
bought  by  weight  from  one  of  the  store-keepers.  If  I 
only  use  it  for  school  purposes  it  will  last  me  for  some 
years,  and  the  cost  was  something  over  a  dollar. 

Some  windy  day  in  this  kite  flying  month  we  will  do 
all  our  exercises  on  paper  kites.  Washington's  birthday 
the  papers  will  be  in  the  shape  of  hatchets.  Some  day 
when  Christmas  is  in  the  air  they  will  be  in  circles,  and 
we  will  call  them  cookies. 

Sewing  cards  are  excellent  for  teaching  form  and  ac- 
curacy, but  they  are  too  expensive  for  the  average  teach- 
er's salary,  so  I  have  substituted  paper  folding  and  cut- 
ting, always  taking  great  care  to  have  the  work  done  ac- 
curately. 

"But  what  a  bother!"  I  hear  some  young  teacher  say. 
Of  coui-se  it  is  a  bother,  everything  worth  while  is  a 
bother,  but  preparing  busy  work  is  not  half  so  soul-trying 
as  looking  over  the  stacks  of  papers  that  I  see  the  higher 
grade  teacbers  carry  away  with  them. 


How  to  Read  Rapidly  and  Economically. 

Some  adults  read  fast  simply  by  skimming  over  the 
less  important  parts,  which  is  often  justified.  Some, 
however,  save  time  by  associating  the  form  of  a  word 
directly  with  its  meaning,  leaving  the  sound  out  of  con- 
sideration. Then  by  running  the  eye  along  rapidly  the 
double  and  treble  the  ordinary  rate  of  advance.  It  is 
said  that  Lord  Macaulay  read  silently  about  as  rapidly 
as  a  person  ordinarily  thumbs  the  pages;  and  he  must 
have  seen  the  individual  words,  because  his  remarkable 
memory  often  enabled  him  to  reproduce  the  text  ver- 
batim. 

The  slow  reading  adult  can,  by  practice,  learn  to  take, 
in  a  whole  line  or  more  almost  at  a  glance,  in  place  of 
three  or  four  words,  and  can  thus  increase  his  rate  of 
advance.  But  habit  is  so  powerful  that  the  rapid  eye 
movement  necessary  in  rapid  reading,  together  with  the 
direct  association  of  the  form  of  a  word  with  its  mean- 
ing, should  bfe  learned  in  childhood. — McMurry's  How 
to  Study. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 

^ 

THE    NORTH   POLE   DISCO\Ti;RED. 

All  periodicals  are  now  telling  the 
story  of  how  Cook  and  Peary,  each 
at  a  different  time,  discovered  the 
North  Pole.  In  their  accounts  of  the 
discoveries  they  give  much  interest- 
ing information  about  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Eskimos,  the 
descriptions  of  the  frozen  country, 
the  distances  travelled  from  the  last 
village,  etc.  All  of  this  is  Interest- 
ing. With  a  good  map  of  the  Arctic 
regions  students  can  follow  these  ex- 
plorers and  much  interest  will  be 
found  in  their  voyage. 


THE    CELEBRATION    AT    KINGS 
MOUNTAIN. 

The  importance  of  the  battle  ol 
King's  Mountain  as  the  turning  point 
of  the  Revolution,  will  be  empha- 
sized October  7th,  when  the  National 
Government  will  consecrate  the  bat- 
tle-field anew  by  erecting  a  massive 
monument  to  the  memory  of  the  men 
who  fought  on  that  day.  The  first 
celebration  after  the  war  was  in 
ISlo  to  collect  and  re-inter  the  scat- 
tered remains  of  those  who  fell  in  the 
conflict.  In  1S35  the  seventy-first 
anniversary  was  appropriately  ob- 
served with  Hon.  George  Bancroft  as 
principal  speaker.  It  remained  for 
October  7,  ISSO,  to  eclipse  the  other, 
in  a  centennial  celebration.  Hon. 
John  \V.  Daniel  was  the  principal 
speaker,  and  Paul  H.  Hayne  read  a 
poem.  Then  followed  the  unveiling 
of  a  massive  granite  monument. 

October  7,  1909,  will  be  another 
memorable  celebration.  North  Car- 
olina and  South  Carolina  will  unite 
with  the  Federal  government  in 
making  this  a  great  day.  The  schools 
of  the  State  should  celebrate  also; 
for  here  on  South  Carolina  soil,  only 
a  few  miles  southeast  of  Cleveland 
County,  North  Carolinians,  with  a 
few  Virginians,  South  Carolinians 
and  Georgians,  checked  the  British 
forces  in  the  South,  and  made  the 
capture  of  Cornwallis  possible.  Let 
us  celebrate! 


THE    BATTLE    OF    KINGS    MOUN- 
TAIN. 

The  Revolutionary  war  was  fought 
all  the  way  from  the  St.  Lawrence 
river  to  the  northern  boundary  line 
of   Florida.      This   was    an   extensive 


battle-ground.  Yet  it  accounts  to 
a  great  extent  for  the  success  of  the 
American  forces.  At  first  the  war 
was  conducted  for  the  most  part  in 
the  North;  but  failing  to  capture 
Washington  and  end  the  war,  the 
British  turned  their  attention  South- 
ward. This  was  not  the  first  time  an 
attempt  was  made  to  enter  the  South. 
The  battle  of  Moore's  Creek  Bridge 
tells  the  story  of  their  first  failure. 
The  second  attempt  was  more  care- 
fully planned.  In  1778  they  entered 
the  extreme  Southern  Colony,  and 
captured  Savannah;  and  Georgia  eas- 
ily fell  under  British  control.  Their 
plan  was  to  move  northward,  taking 
iitate  after  State,  until  the  whole 
South  should  be  under  British  con- 
trol. The  next  year  they  moved  up 
into  South  Carolina.  A  stubborn  re- 
sistance was  made  at  Charleston, 
and  it  was  not  until  May  12,  1780, 
that  this  stronghold  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British.  Here  Cornwal- 
lis was  left  in  command  of  the  Brit- 
ish troops  of  the  South  and  Patrick 
Ferguson,  a  young  Scotch  soldier, 
was  left  as  lieutenant  colonel  of  a 
recently  raised  regular  regiment, 
known  as  American  Volunteers. 

Lord  Cornwallis  moved  northward 
in  the  direction  of  Camden,  where 
the  Americans  were  to  suffer  a  still 
more  disastrous  defeat,  but  Col.  Fer- 
guson moved  further  to  the  north- 
west. Here  were  many  Tories  both 
in  South  and  North  Carolina  who 
were  loyal  to  the  British  govern- 
ment. He  moved  rapidly  from  place 
to  place,  breaking  up  bodies  of  arm- 
ed Whigs  and  adding  more  loyalists 
to  his  standard.  News  reached  the 
back  counties  that  Cornwallis  was 
approaching  with  his  entire  army, 
that  the  loyalists  were  active  and 
that  Col.  Ferguson  was  already  for- 
aging in  the  present  counties  of 
Cleveland  and  Rutherford.  Colonel 
Charles  McDowell,  the  leader  of  the 
patriot  bind,  was  too  weak  to  check 
him,  so  the  Americans  fell  back  to 
the  foot  of  old  Grandfather  for 
safety. 

The  territory  west  of  the  moun- 
tains to  the  Mississippi  river,  now 
known  as  Tennessee,  was  then  a 
part  of  North  Carolina,  and  was  di- 
vided into  two  counties,  Washington 


and  Sullivan.  It  had  been  settled  by 
emigrants  from  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia,  only  a  few  years  when  the 
Revolutionary  war  began. 

When  Col.  McDowell  saw  that  he 
could  not  stop  Col.  Ferguson,  he 
went  across  the  mountains  and  ask- 
ed this  new  settlement  to  come  over 
and  help  us  keep  the  British  out  of 
the  State.  They  were  busy  fighting 
Indians,  but  Col.  Isaac  Shelby,  from 
Sullivan  County  responded  immedi- 
ately. Wth  a  little  more  than  200 
men  he  crossed  the  mountains;  and 
for  the  first  time  the  enemy  learned 
something  of  this  new  settlement, 
and  he  retreated  into  South  Caro- 
lina, followed  by  McDowell  and 
Shelby. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  however. 
Gen.  Gates  crossed  the  North  Caro- 
lina line  and  met  Cornwallis  near 
Camden.  The  American  army  was 
annihilated.  This  so  weakened  the 
patriot's  strength  that  McDowell 
and  Shelby  retreated  back  into  North 
Carolina,  followed  by  Col.  Ferguson, 
who  pushed  as  far  northward  as  the 
Smoky  Mountains.  Shelby  returned 
home  and  there  was  no  organized 
force  now  in  the  South  sufficient  to 
stand  an  attack  of  the  British. 

Suddenly  and  without  warning, 
there  came,  like  an  avalanche  down 
the  mountain  a  force  of  stalwart 
and  hardy  riflemen.  They  came  from 
Washington  and  Sullivan  Counties 
under  Shelby  and  Sevier,  about  500 
strong.  They  came  from  Wilkes  and 
Surry  Counties  under  Colonel  Ben- 
jamin Cleveland  and  Maj.  Joseph 
Winston,  to  the  number  of  350.  They 
came,  likewise  from  Virginia  under 
Col.  William  Campbell  more  than 
400  strong,  and  joined  Col.  McDow- 
ell,  who   had   about   160   refugees. 

"They  were  accustomed  to  Indian 
warfare;  they  were  skilled  as  horse- 
men and  marksmen;  they  knew  how 
to  face  every  kind  of  danger,  hard- 
ship and  privation.  Their  fringed 
and  tasselled  hunting-shirts  were 
girded  in  by  bead-worked  belts  and 
the  trappings  of  their  horses  were 
stained  red  and  yellow.  On  their 
heads  they  wore  caps  of  coon-skin  or 
mink-skin,  with  the  tails  hanging 
down,  or  else  felt  hats,  in  each  of 
which  was  thrust  a  buck-tail  or  a 
sprig  of  evergreen.  Every  man  car- 
ried a  small-bore  rifle,  a  tomahawk, 
and   a   scalping   knife." 

They  all  came  together  on  the  2  9th 
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of  September,  at  Quaker  Meadows, 
Col.  McDowell's  home.  Some  de- 
serters had  carried  the  news  to  Col. 
Ferguson,  of  the  size  and  strength  of 
the  approaching  army,  and  the  tories 
were  on  the  alert.  The  army  of 
Patriots  were  now  joined  by  several 
small  guerrilla  bands  from  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina.  By  common 
consent.  Col.  Campbell  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  army  and  they  mov- 
ed down  on  the  Tories.  Ferguson 
was  near  Rutherfordton;  but  as  the 
Patriots  moved  cautiously  along 
they  found  that  he  had  retreated  into 
South  Carolina. 

The  British  officer  was  not  idle. 
He  called  for  re-inforcements  and 
threw  himself  into  the  work  of  rally- 
ing the  people  of  the  plains,  many 
of  whom  were  loyalists.  On  the  1st 
of  October  he  sent  out  a  proclama- 
tion in  which  he  told  the  people  of 
the  plains  that  the  "Back  water" 
men  had  crossed  the  mountains, 
with  chieftains  at  their  head  who 
would  surely  grant  mercy  to  none 
who  had  been  loyal  to  the  king.  He 
called  on  them  to  grasp  their  arms 
and  to  rally  to  his  standard,  "unless 
they  wished  to  be  eaten  up  by  the 
oncoming  hordes  of  cruel  barbarians, 
to  be  themselves  robbed  and  murder- 
ed, and  to  see  their  daughters  and 
wives  abused  by  the  dregs  of  man- 
liind." 

Colonel  Ferguson  needed  time  to 
collect  his  forces.  This  was  what 
the  mountaineers  did  not  give  him. 
The  British  were  In  the  dark  as  to 
the  neighborhood  from  which  the 
mountaineers  would  come.  So  little 
did  they  know  about  the  character  of 
the  mountaineers  that  many  thought 
they  came  from  Kentucky  and  that 
Daniel  Boone  himself  was  among 
them. 

Colonel  Ferguson,  however,  was; 
moving  cautiously  toward  Cornwallis 
and  keeping,  as  he  thought,  a  safe 
distance  from  them.  On  the  night 
of  the  6th  of  October  he  halted  at 
King's  Mountain  in  South  Carolina, 
just  a  few  miles  south  of  the  North 
Carolina  line. 

The  King's  Mountain  range  is 
about  sixteen  miles  long,  extending 
in  a  southwesterly  direction  from  the 
southeast  corner  of  Cleveland  Coun- 
ty in  South  Carolina.  Col.  Fergu- 
son encamped  with  about  1.000  men 
on  this  strong  ridge.  He  was  about 
as  far  from  Cornwallis  as  from  the 
enemy,  he  thought;  so  next  morning 
he  did  not  think  of  retreating  fur- 
ther;   and    he    boasted    that    he    was 


king  of  the  mountain,  and  that  even 
the  Almighty  could  not  drive  him 
from   it. 

The  night  of  the  6th  of  October 
was  dark  and  drizzly,  and  while  Fer- 
guson and  his  men  were  lighting 
their  camp  fires  and  feeling  secure, 
the  hardy  mountaineers  were  push- 
ing out  of  Cowpens  and  stumbling 
along  through  the  murky  night. 
They  moved  around  to  the  south- 
west to  avoid  any  patrol  parties,  and 
at  day  break  they  were  crossing 
Cherokee  ford.  "Throughout  the 
forenoon  the  rain  continued  but  the 
troops  pushed  steadily  onward, 
without  halting,  wrapping  their 
blankets  around  their  gun-locks,  to 
keep  them  dry."  When  near  King's 
Mountain  they  captured  some  Tories 
and  from  them  learned  Ferguson's 
exact  position.  They  rode  forward 
in  absolute  silence,  and  when  close 
to  the  battle-hill,  they  tied  their 
horses  to  trees  and  fastened  their 
coats  and  blankets  to  their  saddles. 
The  countersign  was  "Buford,"  the 
name  of  the  colonel  whose  troops 
Tarleton  had  defeated  and  butcher- 
ed. The  forces  now  divided,  one 
part  marched  up  one  side  of  the 
mountain,  and  the  other  part  the 
other  side.  The  right  side  was  led 
by  Sevier  with  his  own  and  McDow- 
ell's troops.  The  left  side  was  led 
by  Cleveland's  forces,  which  contain- 
the  Wilkes  and  Surry  men  and  South 
Carolinians. 

So  rapid  were  their  movements 
that  the  British  did  not  know  they 
were  in  any  danger  until  the  assault 
had  begun.  Col.  Ferguson  at  once 
sprang  to  his  horse;  his  drums  beat 
to  arms;  and  he  instantly  made 
ready  for  the  fight.  It  was  about  3 
o'clock  when  the  firing  opened. 
Campbell  begun  the  assault.  He  or- 
dered his  men  to  raise  the  Indian 
war-whoop,  which  they  did  with  a 
will  and  made  the  woods  ring.  They 
rushed  upward  and  began  firing; 
Ferguson's  men  responded  with 
heavy  firing  and  charged  so  violently 
that  the  mountaineers  gave  way  and 
retreated  down  the  mountain  side. 
No  sooner  had  Ferguson  returned 
from  his  charge  on  Campbell  than  he 
found  Shelby's  men  swarming  up  to 
the  attack  on  his  other  side.  He 
promptly  charged  his  new  foe  and 
drove  them  back;  but  Shelby  cnecked 
the  retreat  of  his  men;  and  as  he 
engaged  the  British  from  his  side 
Campbell  rallied  his  men  again  and 
charged  up  the  mountain.  Now  the 
British  were  completely  surrounded. 
Ferguson  dashed  from  point  to  point 
and  his  shrill  whistle  could  be  heard 
above  the  wild  whoop  of  the  moun- 
taineers, the  shouts  of  the  officers 
and  the  cries  of  the  wounded,  call- 
ing his  men  to  battle;  but  the  moun- 
taineers were  closing  in  on  him. 
Once  the  British  raised  the  white 
flag,  but  Ferguson  cut  it  down.  No 
quarters     were     asked;     none     were 


given.  The  British  were  mowed' 
down  like  grass,  and  Ferguson  at- 
tempted to  escape  by  cutting  his, 
way  through  Sevier's  line.  He  was; 
recognized,  and  the  shrill  whistle  of 
the  courageous  chieftain  was  forever 
silenced.  Sevier's  men  had  marked 
him  out,  and  the  keen  rifles  of  the 
mountaineers  picked  him  off.  He 
fell  dead  pierced  by  a  half  dozen 
bullets. 

The  two  wings  were  now  approach- 
ing the  crest  of  the  hill.  The  loyal- 
ists broke  and  fled  to  the  east  end 
of  the  mountain;  but  they  were  sur- 
rounded. Here  they  were  huddled 
together  among  their  tents  and  bag- 
gage wagons  when  they  surrender- 
ed. The  fighting  had  lasted  for  more 
than  two  hours;  all  hope  was  lost 
and  a  white  flag  was  hoisted.  Al- 
most the  entire  British  forces  were 
killed  or  captured.  Ferguson  and 
two  of  his  colonels  were  killed; 
about  200  of  his  men  were  slain  and 
the  remainder,  about  .SOO,  were  tak- 
en prisoner.  In  addition  to  this  all 
the  arms  and  ammunition  were  cap- 
tured. The  American  loss  was  2S 
killed  and  62  wounded. 

This  was  a  glorious  victory.  "It 
completely  crushed  the  spirits  of  loy- 
alists," said  Lossing.  They  no  long- 
er dared  rise.  It  encouraged  the 
North  Carolinians  and  quickened  the 
Virginians  to  come  to  their  aid.  It 
stunned  the  British,  for  it  was  the 
first  serious  check  they  had  had  in 
the  South.  General  Washington 
proclaimed  the  results  in  General 
Orders  to  the  army  as  "an  important 
object  gained"  and  "a  proof  of  the 
spirit  and  resources  of  the  country;'^ 
while  Congress  expressed  in  resolves 
"a  high  sense  of  the  spirited  and 
military  conduct  of  Colonel  Campbell 
and  the  oflicers  and  privates  of  the 
militia  under  his  command,  display- 
ed in  the  action  of  October  7th,  in 
which  a  complete  victory  was  obtain- 
ed." As  Lossing  says:  "When  all 
the  circumstances  are  considered, 
the  hardihood  of  the  conception,  the 
brilliancy  of  the  execution,  and  the 
important  train  of  consequences  re- 
sulting from  it,  there  was  nothing 
in  the  North  more  so,  except  the 
surrender  at  Saratoga."  It  turned 
the  tide  of  Southern  warfare,  making 
Cornwallis'  capture  of  the  American 
forces  in  North  Carolina  impossible, 
and  causing  him  to  skip  North  Caro- 
lina and  march  to  York  river,  Vir- 
ginia, for  supplies.  Supplies  never 
came,  and   Cornwallis   was  captured. 

A  battle  so  important,  so  full  of 
results,  deserves  to  be  commemorat- 
ed; and  it  is  proper  that  North  Car- 
olinians should  join  with  South  Car- 
olina in  making  the  7th  of  October  a 
memorable  day.  The  schools  of  North 
Carolina  should  set  apart  this  day, 
certainly  a  part  of  it,  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  the  children  of  the  State 
what  our  grandfathers  did  on  South 
Carolina  soil  October  7,  1780. 
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After  all,  why  can't  the  County  Physician  be  of  assist- 
ance to  the  County  Superintendent? 


Write    to    the    -Agricultural    Department,    Washington, 
D.   C,  for  a  copy  of  the  Year-Book. 


Did  you  ever  teach  the  multiplication  table  to  the  tune 
of  "Yankee  Doodle"?     What  Is  the  pedagogical  value? 


My  friends,  geography  can  be  so  taught  as  to  knock 
the  fads  out  of  Nature  Study  and  revolutionize  the  Study 
of  Agriculture. 


It  is  a  fact,  for  the  superintendents  said  so,  that  chil- 
dren frequently  cannot  read  the  arithmetic  problems  and 
understand  them. 


Dr.  AVicliffe  Rose,  Agent  of  the  Peabody  Board,  was 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Association  of  Coun- 
ty Superintendents. 


Can  the  City  Superintendents  throw  any  light  on  this 
question:  "How  can  you  teach  a  dull  boy  and  a  bright 
boy  in  the  same  class"? 


Busy  work  i.=  not  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  children 
out  of  mischief.  If  it  is  designed  for  that,  why,  let  the 
childrei  go  out  doors  and  play?  Here  nature  will  come 
to  your  relief. 


The  towns  so  far  have  furnished  all  the  students  en- 
rclled  in  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School.  Only 
18  per  cent  of  our  population  is  urban.  Here  is  a  thought 
for  the  cities. 


The  State  Superintendent  says  he  has  it  in  mind  to 
send  out  questions  from  his  office  in  order  to  make  uni- 
form examinations  for  teachers.  Then  he  says  he  will 
call  for  some  of  the  papers  in  order  to  see  something  of 
the  method  of  grading. 


Some  superintendents  hold  their  teachers'  meetings  on 
Friday,  thus  recognizing  that  the  Associations  are  a 
necessary  part  of  the  school  worK.  The  teachers  are  paid 
for  this  day's  work. 


The  recitation  work  of  that  Greensboro  teacher,  as 
described  by  Miss  Jessie  Smoak  on  page  9,  fits  right  in 
with  this  month's  lesson  in  our  Teachers'  Home  Study 
Course.     Read  them  both  together. 


Superintendent  Joyner  says  that  every  school  should 
have  printed  on  large  card-board  ten  or  fifteen  simple 
laws  of  health,  applicable  in  school  and  home,  to  be 
hung  in  the  school-room  where  every  child  can  see  it. 


Supt.  W.  H.  Ragsdale  has  a  live  Teachers'  Association 
in  Pitt  County.  Out  of  13  0  teachers,  he  has  an  average 
attendance  of  122.  Think  of  this,  ye  school  superinten- 
dents, when  you  say  you  can't  have  a  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. 


In  asking  questions  for  our  questions  and  answers  de- 
partment, always  sign  your  name  and  address  to  your 
letter.  All  well  regulated  editorial  offices  have  a  good 
rule  to  omit  attention  to  letters,  articles,  and  questions 
of  unknown  authorship. 


Supt.  W.  M.  Thompson,  of  Onslow  County,  says  he 
finds  in  visiting  the  schools  that  children  are  unable  to 
read;  they  are  unable  to  prepare  the  history  and  geog- 
raphy lessons  in  the  higher  grades  because  they  "don't 
get  at  what  the  author  said." 


-After  all,  isn't  a  good  cook-book  a  better  text-book  for 
the  public  schools  than  many  texts  in  physiology?  How 
to  make  bread,  cook  meats,  and  prepare  vegetables — but 
this  is  practical.  AVe  must  be  patient  for  awhile  yet 
until  we  can  work  out  of  the  age  of  mediaeval  scholas- 
ticism. 


Many  superintendents  keep  a  note-book  in  which  is 
recorded  the  best  things  seen  while  visiting  the  school. 
Ibis  information  he  gives  to  all  of  his  teachers.  What 
is  defective  he  tells  quietly  to  the  teacher.  No  man 
needs  to  keep  a  record  of  defects  unless  he  is  trying  to 
make  out  a  case  against  a  teacher. 


It  is  about  conceded  that  the  house-fly  is  our  worst 
enemy.  Let  the  people  know  it.  Teach  it  to  the  chil- 
dren. They  breed  in  garbage,  walk  with  unclean  feet 
in  our  food,  and  we  eat  it — food,  garbage,  and  all.  How 
near  are  the  stable,  the  closets,  the  sink?  How  often  do 
flies  pass  from  them  to  the  food  on  our  table? 


September  Education  will  not  be  needed  to  complete 
your  files  on  the  Reading  Course  numbers.  That  issue 
was  exhausted,  and  we  have  printed  the  revised  introduc- 
tion (page  2)  in  the  present  number,  which  contains 
also  Lesson  I,  so  that  the  entire  course  may  be  had  by 
all  subscribers  who  begin  with  the  October  number. 
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The  time  has  passed  when  the  County  Superintendent 
can  sit  in  his  office,  keep  the  books  of  the  County  Board 
and  call  himself  the  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  the  county.  He  must  be  a  leader  and  the  head  of 
the  schools  in  the  county.  He  must  be  paid  enough  to 
devote  his  whole  time  to  the  work. 


Superintendent  Matthews,  of  Sampson  County,  has 
some  system  in  his  supervision.  He  says:  "Before  start- 
ing out  to  visit  my  schools,  I  prepare  a  number  of  blank 
cards,  labelled  'Superintendents  Record,'  which  show 
name  of  school,  teacher,  number  of  pupils,  needs  of 
district,  care  of  the  house,  use  of  library,  the  number  of 
recitations,  attention  of  pupils,  discipline,  methods  of 
teacher,  neatness,  spirit  of  school,  ventilation,  etc." 


BUILDING    A    COMMl  XITY    SCHOOL. 

There  is  a  district  in  Henderson  County  that  has  a 
spirit  worthy  of  emulation  by  any  community.  The  citi- 
zens wished  to  erect  a  school  building  to  cost  about 
$2,500.  They  did  not  have  the  money;  and  the  com- 
munity was  not  wealthy;  but  they  were  determined  to 
have  the  building.  A  few  men  contributed  money;  the 
rest  contributed  labor.  But  this  does  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  They  had  the  plaas  drawn  and  the  building  was 
turned  over  to  a  contractor  who  knew  his  business. 
Those  who  contributed  labor  hired  themselves  to  the 
contractor  and  worked  out  their  subscriptions  under  his 
supervision.  The  building  is  about  completed,  the  com- 
munity is  not  burdened  with  debt,  and  the  school  will 
open  on  time. 


School  men  in  this  State  seem  to  be  unanimous  in 
their  antipathy  to  any  kind  of  a  report.  Teachers  put 
them  off  until  the  last,  principals  rebel  against  them, 
superintendents  quarrel  about  them,  and  all  unite  in 
spirit  in  making  it  as  difficult  as  possible  for  anybody  to 
get  accurate  reports  about  any  phase  of  school  work. 
Well,  it  is  an  evidence  of  the  fact  that  we  are  young 
yet  and  have  much  to  learn.  Those  who  make  and  keep 
accurate  records  are  the  ones  who  write  the  books  and 
furnish  expert  information  for  the  country.  We  are 
learning. 


Yes,  it  is  decidedly  better  for  every  teacher  to  own  all 
the  books  prescribed  in  the  Home  Study  Course.  We  are 
now  studying  "The  Recitation,"  by  Hamilton.  "The 
chapter  on  Preparation  alone  is  worth  the  price  of  the 
book  many  times  over,"  declares  Mr.  Bivins.  Get  this 
hook  and  have  it  for  your  very  own.  Read,  mark,  and 
inwardly  digest  it.  Let  it  be  to  you  in  your  recitation 
work  what  his  Blackstone  is  to  the  lawyer.  If  the  book 
is  not  on  sale  near  you,  send  a  dollar  to  any  of  the  book- 
sellers advertising  in  Education  and  in  a  day  or  two 
your  R.  F.  D.  man  will  bring  you  a  neat  package  con- 
taining the  bright  red-covered,   brand-new   book. 


PRIZES  FOR  SCHOOL  BOYS. 

Government  experts  are  conducting  corn-clubs  in  a  few 
counties  in  the  State.  In  these  counties  boys  are  given 
seed  corn  selected  by  the  Government;  but  any  boy  in 
any  county  may  enter  the  contest  by  securing  the  seed 
corn.  The  object  is  to  teach  the  boys  to  raise  more 
corn  to  the  acre  than  their  fathers  raised.  As  an  in- 
centive, a  free  trip  will  be  given  the  boys  that  make  the 
best  showing.  The  following  points  will  be  observed  in 
deciding  the  contest: 

(1)  The  quantity  of  corn   raised. 

(2)  The  amount  of  labor  required. 

(3)  The  quality  of  the  corn  raised. 

(4)  The  profit  made  in  the  yield. 

This  is  a  guide  to  all  graded  schools  or  public  high 
schools  whether  in  the  school  garden  or  the  farm  school. 


WOMAN'S  AVORK  IN  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Wake  County  a  few  weeks 
ago  elected  Miss  Edith  Royster  Assistant  County  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Schools.  Miss  Royster  resigned  the 
Chair  of  Pedagogy  and  History  in  Peace  Institute  and 
accepted  the  new  work  in  which  she  is  now  engaged.  So 
far  as  we  are  advised.  Wake  is  the  first  county  in  the 
South  to  elect  a  woman  to  this  office,  and  thus  make  dis- 
tinct recognition  of  the  value  of  woman's  work  in  school 
administration.  With  the  presence  of  two  diverse  races 
in  the  South,  and  wide  areas  remote  from  the  adminis- 
trative office  to  be  traveled  over  by  the  County  Superin- 
tendent, often  by  day  and  sometimes  by  night,  in  the 
proper  performance  of  his  duties  as  a  leader  and  organ- 
izer, there  is  no  immediate  probability  that  a  woman 
will  aspire  to  or  be  chosen  for  the  county  superintendency 
of  schools.  But  when  it  is  taken  into  account  that  7  0  or 
To  per  cent  of  our  public  school  teachers  in  the  South 
are  women,  and  when  it  is  also  remembered  that  thou- 
sands of  our  women  are  organized  as  local  workers  for 
the  improvement  of  their  schools,  the  wisdom  of  secur- 
ing a  woman's  assistance  in  administrative  work  be- 
comes instantly  apparent. 

It  need  not  be  added  that  the  innovation  in  this  partic- 
ular case  was  not  of  the  woman's  seeking.  Miss  Royster 
was  in  Mitchell  County  in  the  mountains  of  Western  North 
Carolina  conducting  a  teachers'  institute  when  the  Wake 
County  Board  resolved  to  offer  her  the  position  and  re- 
quested Superintendent  Z.  V.  Judd  to  communicate  their 
wishes  to  her  by  wire.  The  tender  of  the  office  was  a  sur- 
prise to  her.  But  for  seven  years  Miss  Royster  had 
been  President  of  the  Wake  County  Woman's  Better- 
ment Association  and  had  become  identified  with  this 
volunteer  work;  she  knew  the  county,  the  people,  the 
school  needs,  the  school  workers,  both  men  and  women, 
and  so  when  the  need  for  an  Assistant  County  Superin- 
tendent became  apparent  and  the  position  was  offered  to 
the  logical  person,  the  logical  thing  was  an  acceptance 
of  the  call  to  wider  service.  And  the  Wake  County 
Board  of  Education,  business  men  all  of  them,  regard 
their  new  step  not  as  an  expense  item,  but  as  a  golden 
Investment  for  the  cause  of  public  education  in  their 
county. 
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TEACHERS'  READING  COURSE  FOR  HOME  STUDY 

Under  the  Direction  of  J.  A.  BIVINS,    State  Superintendent  of  Teacher-Training. 

A  Four  Year's  Course  of  Home  Study  for  Teachers, 
Leading    to    a   Diploma   for  All  Who  Complete  it. 

FIRST     YEARS     COURSK.     iqoq-io. 


LESSON  L    FIRST  THREE  CHAPTERS  OF  HAMILTON'S  "THE  RECITATION" 

By  E.  C.  Broolts,  Chair  of  Education,  Trinity  College. 


Teachers  who  are  reading  Hamilton's  Recitation,  one 
of  the  books  included  in  our  Teachers'  Reading  Course, 
shonlfl  keep  their  mind  always  upon  the  recitation  in  the 

school-room.  In  order  to  aid  the  teacher  in  interpreting 
these  chapters  in  terms  of  daily  work,  I  have  endeavored 
to  ask  such  questions  about  the  daily  recitation  as  will 
give  tie  teacher  a  better  practical  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  this  book.  The  chapter  headings  and  the 
paragraph  numbering  correspond  in  every  particular  to 
the  numbering  in  the  book.  For  example,  this  question, 
^'Does  your  class  work  come  under  the  head  of  memory 
recitations'".'  is  discussed  under  "I. — Recitation  Defined, 
paragraph  1."  It  defines  memory  recitations,  and  this 
question  every  teacher  should  ask  and  answer. 

These  chapters  are  given  to  the  Durham  County  teach- 
ers weekly.  I  think  it  would  be  wise  for  all  the  teach- 
ers taking  this  course  to  take  so  much  each  week,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  month  review  the  whole,  keeping  in 
u)in(l  always  the  work  in  the  scliool-room. 


LIST  OF  I500KS   IX  THE   TEACHERS'   READING 
COURSE  FOR  1909-1910. 

I.  The  Recitation.  Hamilton.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany.     $1.00. 

II.  Teaching  a  District  School.  Dinsmore.  American 
Book  Company.      $1.00. 

II.  McMurry's  Special  Method  in  Reading  for  the 
Grades.     The  Macmillan  Company.      $1.00. 

IV.  Irving's  Sketch  Book;  Tennyson's  Idyls  of  the 
King.     Any  edition.    Each,  2  5c. 

V.  Bulletins:  (I)  How  to  Teach  Reading:  (VIII)  Out- 
line Course  of  Study.  Furnished  free  by  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

VI.  North  Carolina  Education.  One  year,  in  clubs  less 
than  ten,  6  0  cents;   in  clubs  of  ten  or  more,  50  cents. 


CHAPTER  I 


GENERAL  ATEW  OF  THE  RECITATION. 
I. — Recitation  Defined. 

(1)  Its  literal  meaning.  Does  your  class  work  come 
under  the  head  of  memory  recitations?  Observe  a  reci- 
tation and  explain. 

(2-3)  Explain  the  meaning  of  teaching,  testing  and 
training. 

II. — Parties   to   the   Pi'ocess. 

(1)  Observe  a  reading  or  a  history  lesson  and  ex- 
plain the  teacher's  part  in  the  process. 

(2)  How  can  you  know  when  a  child  has  been  taught? 
Give  illustration  from  an  arithmetic  lesson. 


in. — Inipoitance  of  the  Recitation. 

(1)  What  do  you  expect  of  a  child  as  to  conduct,  as 
to  the  amount  of  work  on  a  recitation?  Does  the  child 
meet  expectations? 

(2)  Does  the  child  think  over  the  contents  of  the  les- 
son? Does  he  approach  accuracy  and  deflniteness  of 
thought,  force  and  clearness  of  expression?  Illustrate 
with  a  reading  or  a  geography  lesson. 

(3)  What  subjects  do  your  children  like?  Dislike? 
AVhy? 

1\'- — Characteristics  of  a  Good  Recitation. 

( 1  )  Do  you  devote  too  much  or  too  little  time  to  a 
recitation?  Are  all  recitations  in  the  same  grade  of 
Ihe  same  length?  Do  the  items  mentioned  in  (a)  (b) 
(c)  (d)  and  (e)  affect  the  habits  of  your  pupils  on  reci- 
tation? 

(2)  Do  you  have  life  on  recitation,  or  is  it  a  drag? 
^\'hat  is  the  cause? 

(3)  Select  a  lesson  from  your  reading  or  history,  and 
show  how  you  presented  it. 

(4)  How  much  studying,  as  a  rule,  do  students  do  on 
a  recitation? 

V. — The  Average  Recitation. 

(1)  Is  a  spelling  lesson  given  In  concert  an  average 
lesson? 

(2)  Do  you  read  over  any  lesson  to  the  class  before 
hearing  it?     Is  this  an  average  recitation? 

(3)  Is  asking  questions  or  examining,  conducting 
more  than  an  average  recitation? 

(4)  Are  all  students  interested  and  attentive  in  every 
recitation?     What  causes  the  lack  of  each? 


CHAPTER  II. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  RECITATION. 

Review. — Fix  clearly  in  your  mind  the  definition  of 
Recitation,  The  Teacher's  Part,  The  Pupil's  Part,  The 
Importance  of  the  Recitation,  The  Characteristics  of  a 
Good  Recitation,  and  The  Indictment  Against  the  Aver- 
age Recitation. 

T. — Aim  of  the  Recitation. 

(1)  Do  you  have  a  definite  aim  in  all  your  recitations? 
Mention  the  one  In  which  the  aim  is  most  clearly  set 
forth.     Make  a  note  of  this. 

(2-3)  Can  you  prove  that  an  aim  saves  time  and  en- 
ergy by  comparing  a  lesson  in  which  the  aim  is  promi- 
nent with  one  in  which  it  is  not  prominent? 

(4-7)  Select  one  history  lesson  and  state  what  your 
aim  is  for  this  lesson.  Tell  what  means  you  use  in 
reaching  the  aim  of  the  recitation;  and  whether  the 
means  used  added  to  the  interest  and  success   of  tt\q 
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lesson;  or  could  the  same  results  have  been  obtained  by 
testing  and  drilling  on  the  text-books? 

(8)  How  can  you  tell  when  the  aim  has  been  reached? 

(9-10)  A  student  that  never  knows  his  work  finds  lit- 
tle encouragement  to  continue  in  school;  while  a  stu- 
dent that  always  knows  his  work  is  encouraged  to  re- 
main in  school.  With  the  one,  there  is  no  aim  or  pur- 
pose, but  with  the  other,  there  is  a  definite  aim  and  pur- 
pose.    Can  you  illustrate  this  from  an  arithmetic  lesson? 

II. — Aims  Enumerated. 

What  are  the  aims  of  the  recitation?  Read  those  of 
Dr.  White,  Dr.  Ogden,  Dr.  Swett,  Dr.  Fitch,  and  Dr.  Har- 
ris. Which  in  your  opinion  is  the  best  statement?  Is 
some  other  statement  necessary  for  your  work?  Is  it 
clear  in  your  mind  as  to  what  is  meant  by  aim  of  the 
recit.ition? 

CHAPTER    III. 

ESSENTI.\LS   OF    THE    RECITATION. 

Review. — The  importance  of  the  teacher's  and  pupil's 

part  in  a  good  recitation.     What  is  meant  by  the  Aim  of 

Recitation?      When   is  it   properly   stated    and   how   can 

you  tell  when  it  has  been  reached? 

I. — Interest,   Natural,  and  Acquired. 

(1-2)  What  is  the  meaning  of  Seeing  the  Old  in  the 
New,  and  the  New  in  the  Old? 

(3)  What  subjects  in  school  can  be  made  interesting 
because  of  their  utility  to  the  child? 

II. — Securing  and  Holding  Attention. 

Does  the  condition  of  your  school-room,  or  the  order 
of  the  recitation,  affect  in  any  way  the  power  of  attention 
of  your  pupils? 

(1)  On  what  recitations  are  pupils  most  attentive?  Is 
it  due  to  your  natural  interest  and  the  pupil's  natural 
interest  in  this  subject;  or  is  it  because  you  make  the 
most  preparation  for  these? 

(2)  Do  you  try  to  command  or  force  attention?  Is 
the  result  very  gratifying? 

(3)  What  are  the  best  means  you  have  used  during 
the  week  in  securing  attention  on  a  reading  lesson?  Are 
you,  in  the  main,  satisfied  with  the  results?  Give  your 
reason. 

(4)  Did  you  find  it  difficult  in  holding  this  attention 
throughout  the  period?  What  did  you  do  and  what  did 
you  give  the  pupils  to  do  in  order  to  keep  up  this  atten- 
tion? Record  your  experiences  in  teaching  a  geography 
and  an  arithmetic  lesson. 

Teachers  are  requested  to  write  to  the  Editor  about 
any  part  of  this  course  that  is  not  clear. 


THE    NORTH    CAROLINA   REVIEW. 

Every  lover  of  North  Carolina  history  and  literature 
will  hail  with  feelings  of  satisfaction  the  advent  of  the 

latest  addition  to  the  periodical  literature  of  the  State. 
This  is  the  North  Carolina  Review,  which  will  be  pub- 
lished as  a  monthly  literary  and  historical  section  of  the 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  appearing  with  the  issue  of 
that  paper  for  the  first  Sunday  in  each  month. 

The  initial  number  of  the  North  Carolina  Review  has 
just  appeared  bearing  date  of  October  3rd.  Its  pages 
are  about  twice  the  size  of  this  one,  and  it  carries  sixteen 
of  them  packed  with  matters  of  historical  and  literary 
interest.  While  North  Carolina  topics  abound,  the  Review 
is  not  confined  to  them;  it  carries  admirable  depart- 
ments of  general  literary  interest  filled  with  freshly 
written  and   timely  matter. 


It  has  an  editorial  staff  that  gives  assurance  of  substan- 
tial achievement:  Editor-in-Chief — Josephus  Daniels; 
Managing  Editor — R.  D.  W.  Connor;  Associate  Editors — 
D.  H.  Hill  of  the  A.  &  M.  College,  E.  K.  Graham  and  J.  G. 
de  Roulhac  Hamilton  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, E.  W.  Sikes  of  Wake  Forest,  T.  W.  Lingle  of  Da- 
vidson, and  W.  C.  Smith  of  the  State  Normal  at  Greens- 
boro.     The  price  is  $1.00  a  year. 


THE   STONEW.iLIi  J.\CKSON   TRAINING   SCHOOL. 

At  the  County  Superintendents'  Association  at  Hender- 
sonville,  Mr.  J.  P.  Cook  spoke  feelingly  of  the  needs  of  the 
Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School.  He  told  of  the  work 
of  the  superintendent,  how  he  was  bringing  order  out 
of  disordered  humanity,  how  patriotic  citizens  have  come 
to  the  support  of  the  institution. 

Mr.  Cook  asked  the  superintendents  to  aid  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  Training  School  in  raising  .$10,000  for  an- 
other building,  by  securing  ten  thousand  subscribers  to 
"The  Uplift."  This  is  a  paper  of  much  merit  published 
by  the  teachers  and  students  of  the  Training  School. 
The  superintendents  gave  a  rising  vote  to  do  all  in  their 
power  to  secure  ten  thousand  subscribers. 

Since  the  adjournment  of  the  Association,  Superinten- 
dent Joyner  has  sent  out  a  circular  letter  commending 
the  plan  above  and  urging  the  County  Superintendents  to 
do  their  best  in  raising  ten  thousand  subscribers. 

One  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  Cook  that  should  cause 
the  whole  State  to  pause  and  consider:  Notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  82  per  cent  of  our  population  is  rural,  not 
a  single  student  now  enrolled  in  the  Training  School 
comes  from  the  country.     All  are  from  the  towns. 


SEND  US  SEPTEMBER  NUMBERS. 

This  is  important — very  important  to  us.  If  you  have 
any  copies  of  the  September  number  of  Education  that 
you  do  not  need,  please  send  them  to  us  by  the  10th. 
New  subscribers  are  asking  for  them,  and  our  supply  is 
entirely  exhausted. 

Of  course  we  gladly  pay  the  postage.  Direct  the  pack- 
age to  North  Carolina  Education,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  put  on 
postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  for  each  copy  mailed,  and 
write  your  name  and  address  on  the  upper  left-hand 
corner.  When  the  package  arrives  we  will  see  your  name 
and  the  amount  of  postage  and  will  at  once  mail  stamps 
to  reimburse  you. 


A  Fearful  Indictment  Against  Idle  Reading. 

In  this  day  of  periodical  literature,  one  very  easily  con- 
tracts a  vicious  habit  of  desultory  reading.  In  fact,  this 
habit  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most  pernicious  in- 
tellectual diseases  of  modern  times.  So  great  a  variety 
of  reading  matter  is  provided  at  so  small  a  cost  that  one 
is  tempted  away  from  that  protracted  and  sustained 
reading  from  which  alone  one  can  make  measurable 
gains  in  culture  and  attainment.  Disconnected  items  of 
information  are  not  educative  except  in  homoeopathic 
doses.  The  cheap  magazines  and  weekly  newspapers  that 
cater  to  the  popular  demand  for  change  and  variety  are 
undoubtedly  doing  much  toward  weakening  the  intellec- 
lural  fiber  of  the  race.  One  does  not  realize  how  per- 
nicious is  their  influence  until  one  sits  down  to  a  serious 
piece  of  work  in  an  environment  that  is  filled  with  these 
distracting  influences.  The  best  plan  for  the  young 
teacher  is  to  keep  out  of  temptation's  way,  otherwise  he 
is  apt  to  find  that  all  of  his  well-laid  plans  for  evening 
study  and  self-Improvement  come  to  naught. — Bagley'a 
Class-room  Management. 
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A  PAGE  OF  LETTERS  FROM  OUR  READERS 


Education  Placed  in  High  Company. 

Messrs.  Editors:  I  hope  everj'  teacher  in  North  Caro- 
lina will  take  North  Cai'oliiia  Education.  If  I  can  per- 
suade all  the  teachers  to  read  North  Carolina  Education, 
and  all  the  farmers  to  read  The  Progressive  Farmer,  I 
shall  feel  that  I  have  done  good  in  Nash  County. 

ROBT.  E.  RANSON,  Supt. 

Nash  County,  N.   C. 


Subscribed  on  First  Sight. 

Messrs.  Editors:  Enclosed  find  order  for  50  cents  to 
pay  for  Education  at  your  vacation  rate.  I  did  not  know 
we  had  such  a  journal  till  I  saw  it  by  chance  a  few  days 
ago.  It  is  a  gem.  Send  the  September  number  to  me 
at  this  office  and  all  after  that  to  Dallas,  N.  C,  where  I 
shall   be  at  work  in  the  graded  school. 

R.  B.  WATTS. 

Rutherfordton.  N.  C,  R.  P.  D. 


What  Shall  We  Do  Friday  Afternoons  ? 

Messrs.  Editors:  I  wish  to  join  the  Teachers'  Read- 
ing Course;  I  have  Bulletins  1  and  S,  and  would  like  to 
knew  how  much  the  others  cost. 

I  wish  some  teacher  would  tell  us  in  Education  what 
to   do  in   ungraded   rural  schools   on  Friday  afternoons. 

MARY  WILLS. 

Brinkleyville,   N.   C. 


Note  by  Editor:  For  prices  of  the  books  named  in  the 
Teachers'  Reading  Course,  see  advertising  pages  of 
Education.  We  hope  a  number  of  our  readers  will  tell 
us  what  Friday  afternoon  exercises  they  have  had  best 
results  from  in  their  rural  school  work. 


Light  Wanted  on  Problems  of  the  Country  School 
Teacher. 

Messrs.    Editors: — I    like    Nortli    Carolina    Education 

very  much,  and  think  we  would  all  be  better  teachers  if 
we  studied  your  paper  more  closely. 

The  place  of  the  public  school  teacher  in  the  country 
is  harder  to  fill,  I  think,  than  that  of  any  other,  mainly 
because  there  are  so  many  grades  for  one  teacher  that 
the  smaller  children  do  not  receive  enough  attention.  I 
would  like  especially  to  see  some  articles  in  your  paper 
concerning  the  methods,  work,  daily  program  and  dis- 
cipline within  and  without  the  school-room  for  the  lower 
grades,  for  the  higher  grades  can  get  along  much  better 
with  little  help  from  the  teacher  than  the  lower  grades, 
and  so  much  depends  upon  a  good  beginning. 

MISS  NORA  L.  STEELE. 

Yadkin  Valley,  N.  C. 


BOUGHT  AWNINGS  FOR  28  WaNDOWS. 


The    Live    Betterment    Association    at    Chadbourn    and 
What  it  is  Doing. 

Messrs.  Editors:  Nortli  Carolina  Education  was  a 
great  source  of  pleasure  to  me  all  last  year  and  I  now 
take  advantage  of  your  offer  and  send  my  renewal.  I 
should  send  the  dollar  if  I  had  to,  before  I'd  do  without 
the  paper.  North  Carolina  Education  should  be  in  every 
heme  in  the  State  where  it  could  be  read. 

I  can  not  tell  you  how  glad  I  was  to  receive  that  Sep- 


tember "Betterment"  number.  I  love  that  word,  and 
certainly  enjoy  your  paper.      It  truly  is  "a  live  wire." 

Am  trying  to  get  the  mothers  interested  in  a  Better- 
ment Association  here  in  Chadbourn.  We  have  had 
three  meetings  and  a  few  new  members  at  each  meeting. 
Will  have  an  entertainment  as  soon  as  possible  to  draw 
our  people  together,  to  raise  funds  and  also  to  adver- 
tise the  purpose  of  the  Association  and  seek  new  mem- 
bers. 

Can  you  send  me  a  number  of  sample  copies  of  the 
September   "Betterment"    number   for   distribution? 

Our  Association  is  now  putting  up  awnings  at  the 
twenty-eight  windows  of  our  school-house  on  the  east, 
west,  and  south.  We  are  putting  them  in  so  they  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  and  think  they  will  be  better  than 
either  shades  or  blinds. 

Have  you  ever  seen  the  "Nature  Study  Leaflets"  sent 
out  by  Cornell  University,  New  York  State?  They  have 
been  doing  a  fine  work  in  that  State. 

Hurrah  for  that  county  in  Mississippi!  Teaching 
boys  and  girls  "how  to  grow  things  in  the  best  way"  will 
keep  them  wide-awake  and  morally  straight  if  anything 
will.  MRS.   ALICE  ROLLIN  MILLER. 

Chadbourn,  N.   C. 


TE.ICHERS,  GET  YOUR  FOLKS  TOGETHER. 


Have  Thenx  Meet  and  Put  the  House  and  Grounds  in 
Order — It  Will  Arouse  Interest  and  Strengthen  Vour 
Hands. 

Messrs.  Editors:  As  the  time  for  the  opening  of  the 
public  schools,  November  1st,  draws  near,  the  teacher 
should  arouse  educational  sentiment  by  getting  the  peo- 
ple to  meet  together  at  the  school-house  in  their  district 
and  give  one  day  to  cleaning  the  house  and  yards.  A 
common  interest  on  the  part  of  the  committee  and  the 
people  will  result  in  an  enthusiastic  support  of  the  teach- 
er and  insure  her  success  at  the  outset.  Don't  let  your 
people  cherish  the  idea  that  the  teacher  should  relieve 
them  of  all  parental  duty.  There  is  work  for  every 
member  of  a  community  to  perform  in  encouraging  and 
holding  up  the  hands  of  the  teacher.  Don't  let  them 
expect  you  to  develop  an  artisan  of  every  pupil  in  a  four 
months'  school  term  when  they  regard  your  school-house 
and  its  surroundings  with  less  interest  than  they  do  their 
sheep  shed. 

It  will  require  the  combined  interest  of  the  com- 
munity, the  committee  and  the  teacher  to  get  the  re- 
sults the  times  demand.  Remember  that  those  who  go 
from  these  public  schools  will  shape  the  future  destiny 
of  our  nation.  The  co-operation  of  your  people  is, 
therefore,  necessary.  You  owe  it  to  your  community, 
your  neighbor,  yourself,  to  do  all  you  can  to  foster  this 
feeling  of  local  school  pride.  What  has  been  done  in 
Massachusetts  can  and  will  be  done  in  North  Carolina. 
A  live  interest  on  the  part  of  all  the  people  will  hasten 
the  day.  Do  your  best  to  keep  your  people  filled  with 
a  lively  interest  in  their  school. 

K.   P.  FOSCUE,  Supt. 

.Tones  County. 


The  truest  test  of  civilization  is  not  the  census  or  the 
size  of  cities,  nor  the  crops.  No,  but  the  kind  of  men 
the  country  turns  out. — Emerson. 
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KNOW  HOW  TO  READ  TO  THE  BEST  ADVANTAGE 


Souie  Timely  Books  for  Memb 
to  Read  for  Mastery  and  Self-C 
Teaching  Others  How  to  Study. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  our  Read- 
ing Course  for  Home  Study  every 
earnest  teactier  who  undertakes  the 
work  ought  to  consider  seriously 
how  to  read  to  the  best  advantage. 
Reading  in  the  sense  here  used  is 
but  another  term  for  studying  the 
printed  page.  But  the  word  "study" 
sounds  slow  and  laborious;  "read- 
ing" is  a  lighter  word  and  has  a 
tripping  movement.  But  the  results 
should  be  the  same.  The  wise  reader 
will  so  study  as  to  glean  as  he  goes; 
reading  is  then  as  profitable  as  study, 
and  study  as  easy  as  earnest  read- 
ing. Right  at  the  threshold  of  our 
Reading  Course,  then,  let  us  ask 
every  member  of  the  Reading  Circle 
to  read  attentively  on  page  17  the 
fearful  indictment  against  desultory 
reading  which  Professor  Bagley 
makes  in  his  splendid  book  on  class- 
room management;  and  then  let  us 
consider  some  books  which  will  help 
us  to  train  ourselves  to  read  in  the 
more  profitable  way. 

When  we  take  hold  of  the  books 
in  our  Home  Study  Course  we  should 
read  for  mastery.  A  fine  little  work 
on  The  Mastery  of  Books,  by  the  li- 
brarian of  Brown  University,  was  re- 
viewed in  our  May  number  and 
should  prove  a  treasure  to  any  young 
person  who  is  interested  in  self-cul- 
ture by  reading.  It  is  published  by 
the  American  Book  Company,  and 
may  be  had  for  75  cents.  It  is  a 
good  book  to  know  and  to  own. 

Then  there  are  two  other  little 
books,  both  together  having  fewer 
than  a  hundred  pages,  which  we 
could  wish  that  every  reader  of  Edu- 
cation had  the  good  fortune  to  know. 
They  were  mentioned  in  the  last  is- 
sue among  Professor  Suzzallo's  Ed- 
ucational Monographs  in  the  adver- 
tisement of  the  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  and  may  be  had  for  3  5 
cents  each.  One  is  Education  for 
Efficiency — pause  over  that  signifi- 
cant title  a  moment — and  the  "New 
Definition  of  the  Cultivated  Man."  It 
is  written  by  President  Eliot,  of 
Harvard,  and  what  he  says  about 
"Education  for  Efficiency",  and  his 
new  definition  of  "the  Cultivated 
Man"  may  be  appropriated  by  femi- 
nine as  well  as  by  masculine  minds. 
The  other  little  book  we  had  in 
mind  to  mention  is  Palmer's  Self- 
Cultivation  in  English.  We  are  glad 
that  Mr.  Newbold  included  this  de- 
lightful little  41-page  address  in  his 
list  of  nine  good  books  for  teachers. 


ers  of  Our  Reading  Circle — How 
ulture — How      to     Study,      and 

In  our  Reading  Course  this  year  we 
shall  each  have  occasion  to  make 
notes  of  our  work  if  we  read  in  ear- 
nest, there  will  be  the  examination 
papers  to  write  out,  and  we  shall 
want  to  take  part  in  the  oral  an- 
swers and  discussions  at  our  Circle 
meetings.  In  each  of  these  we  all 
want  to  express  our  thoughts  clearly 
and  well;  and  in  doing  this  we  shall 
need  to  know  how  to  use  the  English 
language  as  a  tool.  An  acquaintance 
with  Professor  Palmer's  inspiring 
little  book  will  help  us  in  this  ambi- 
tion, for  he  declares  pointedly  in  the 
beginning  that  of  the  four  aims  of 
English  study  his  book  is  concerned 
with  but  one,  namely:  the  mastery 
of  the  language  as  a  tool.  Our  read- 
ing and  study  this  year  will  be  made 
more  effective  if  done  in  the  light  of 
Professor  Palmer's  suggestions. 

And  it  will  do  no  harm  if  we  slip 
ahead  unbeknownst  to  Mr.  Bivins 
and  read  Just  now,  for  immediate 
guidance  and  self-discipline,  that 
last  chapter  in  Hamilton's  The  Reci- 


tation. It  is  on  English  in  the  Reci- 
tation and  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able chapters  in  the  book. 


And  since  the  Reading  Course  is 
designed  not  for  pastime  but  for  real 
work,  there  is  one  other  book  which 
we  want  to  commend  in  this  con- 
nection. We  purposely  reserved  it 
for  the  last.  It  is  McMurry's  "How 
to  Study  and  Teaching  How  to 
Study."  This  new  book,  just  pub- 
lished by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston,  may  be  had  postpaid  for 
11.25.  It  abounds  in  stimulating  and 
inspiring  suggestions  to  the  working 
teacher  who  is  also  a  student.  This 
is  a  larger  book  than  the  others  we 
have  mentioned,  containing  upwards 
of  300  pages,  but  it  is  true  to  name 
and  will  add  greatly  to  the  capacity 
for  successful  study  of  every  reader 
who  masters  its  contents  and  is  gov- 
erned by  its  teachings.  There  is 
much  in  this  book  that  is  inspiration- 
al. Genuine  inspiration  for  one's 
task  is  usually  followed,  you  know, 
by  perspiration,  and  perspiration 
usually  accomplishes  the  results. 
A  book  which,  like  McMurry's  "How 
to  Study,"  inspires  one  to  seek  great- 
er mental  attainments  and  wisely 
directs  one  to  scientific  and  profita- 
ble methods  of  mental  effort  is  rich- 
ly worth  knowing  and  heeding.  We 
commend  it  to  the  members  of  our 
Reading  Circle. 


BRIEF  NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


Cornelius  Harnett.  An  essay  in 
North  Carolina  History.  By  R.  D. 
W.  Connor,  Secretary  of  the  North 
Carolina  Historical  Commission.  Ral- 
eigh. 1909.  About  200  pages.  Price 
$1.50. 

We  have  been  favored  by  the  au- 
thor with  some  advance  sheets  of 
this  valuable  work  in  North  Carolina 
history.  The  paper,  typography, 
and  press  work  are  all  worthy  of 
this  contribution  to  the  State's  his- 
torical literature.  The  chapter 
headings  to  the  200  pages  of  matter 
are  as  follows: 

I.  Settlement  of  the  Cape  Fear.  II. 
Birth  and  Early  Services.  III.  The 
Stamp  Act.  IV.  The  Continental  As- 
sociation. V.  Committee  of  Corres- 
pondence. VI.  Committees  of  Safety. 
VII.  The  Provincial  Council.  VIII. 
Independence.  IX.  The  Independent 
Government.  X.  In  the  Continental 
Congress.     XI.  The  Last  Year. 

But  these  chapter  headings  convey 
no  adequate  idea  of  the  finished, 
fervid  style  with  which  Mr.  Connor 
has  written  of  his  subject.  Cornelius 
Harnett  has  been  called  "The  Sam- 
uel Adams  of  North  Carolina."  Tom 
Watson  refers  to  him  as  having  "led 
the  way  to  independence  in  North 
Carolina."   Naturally   out   of^  so  tow- 


ering and  forceful  a  personality  Mr. 
Connor  has  made  a  story  of  absorb- 
ing interest.  But  to  his  naturally  in- 
teresting subject  he  has  brought  the 
charm  of  a  vigorous  and  very  elegant 
style — a  style  that  would  make  a 
captivating  narrative  of  a  far  less  in- 
trinsically interesting  story. 

This  edition  of  Mr.  Connor's  Cor- 
nelius Harnett  is  limited  to  500 
copies.  We  wish  there  were  10,000 
copies  of  it  and  that  every  teacher 
in  the  State  could  read  this  spirit- 
stirring  chapter  in  North  Carolina 
history  which  Mr.  Connor  has  made 
out  of  the  career  of  one  of  its  fore- 
most revolutionary  patriots.  And  we 
hope  that  just  as  many  of  them  as 
possible  will  take  advantage  quickly 
of  the  favorable  discount  in  price 
which  the  author  in  his  advertise- 
ment in  this  issue  offers  to  teachers. 


Other  city  superintendents  will 
find  a  good  example  set  by  Mr.  H.  B. 
Craven,  of  New  Bern,  who  has  just 
compiled  and  published  in  pamphlet 
form  the  report  of  his  city  schools 
for  the  school  year  ending  last  June. 
It  is  a  useful  report  covering  the 
condition  and  progress  of  the  work 
and  contains  statistics  of  attendance 
and   expenses  and  finances. 
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The  Betterment  Association  of  the 
Arlington  School  at  Gastonia,  is  un- 
dertaking to  furnish  their  school  with 
new  desks. 

Miss  Maud  Merrinion,  of  Raleigh, 
has  been  added  to  the  teaching  force 
of  Peace  Institute.  Her  work  will 
be  in  the  department  of  English. 

Greater  openings  than  ever  before 
are  reported  from  the  schools  in 
every  direction.  Verily  the  school- 
master is  abroad  in  the  land  and  the 
children  are  flocking  to  him. 

Superintendent  Wilson,  of  Monroe, 
has  it  understood  with  his  people  this 
year  that  no  child  under  six  years  of 
age  will  be  admitted  to  the  schools. 
The  sixth  birthday  anniversary  must 
be  actually  past  before  admission. 

The  opening  days  of  our  schools 
are  becoming  enthusiastic  events  like 
the  commencements.  Have  you  no- 
ticed how  many  of  our  schools  had 
the  people,  their  children,  and  sev- 
eral speakers  all  present  on  opening 
day? 

The  opening  at  Whitsett  Institute 
Is  reported  to  be  the  best  for  years. 
Twenty-four  counties,  six  States  and 
a  halfdozen  places  in  Cuba  are  repre- 
sented among  the  students.  Three 
new  boarding  halls  have  been  opened 
this  year. 

The  Middlesex  school,  in  Nash 
County,  has  just  moved  into  one  of 
the  best  school  buildings  in  the  State. 
The  patrons  appreciate  the  work  of 
Mr.  J.  E.  Redfern  and  his  faculty 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  spend  $1,600 
in   improving   their   school    building. 

The  Nashville  schools  opened  Sep- 
tember 15th,  for  an  eight-months' 
term  under  Mr.  B.  M.  Cox,  of  Vir- 
ginia, a  graduate  of  William  and 
Mary  College.  He  Is  a  teacher  of 
several  years'  experience,  and  re- 
ceived a  cordial  welcome  from  the 
Nashville  people. 

A  number  of  interested  patrons  at- 
tended school  at  Aulander  on  open- 
ing day.  This  is  a  good  sign.  Prof. 
Dowd  took  advantage  of  the  occasion 
and  made  an  impressive  and  prac- 
tical talk  about  the  school  and  its 
work  in  the  town  and  community. 
The  patrons  and  faculty  look  for  the 
best  year's  work  they  have  ever  had. 

The  Apex  High  School  opened  with 
106  pupils,  the  largest  attendance  in 
Its  history.  Prof.  R.  L.  Pittman, 
of  Fairmont,  is  the  Principal,  and 
he   Is   assisted    by    Prof.    C.    B.    Tay- 


lor, of  Dunn;  Miss  Elizabeth  H. 
Utley,  of  Apex,  and  Miss  Margaret 
Whitley,  of  Selma,  who  is  instructor 
in  music. 

The  School  Board  of  Gastonia  has 
recently  adopted  a  modern  code  of 
health  regulations  tor  better  pro- 
tecting the  health  of  their  schools  and 
community.  It  was  drawn  up  by  the 
city  and  county  physicians  and  the 
medical  society,  and  is  worthy  of  at- 
tention by  other  communities  as  a 
model  set  of  health  regulations  for 
city  schools. 

The  Mt.  Pleasant  High  School 
opened  September  13th  with  the  fol- 
lowing corps  of  teachers:  R.  A. 
Burt,  principal,  and  Misses  Blanche 
Penny,  Raleigh;  Kate  Mainard,  Wake 
County,  and  Kate  Bary,  Sligo,  assist- 
ant teachers.  The  dormitory  will  be 
completed  at  that  time  and  high 
school  pupils  from  elsewhere  in  the 
county  can  get  board  at  cost.  Mrs. 
Pearce,  of  Elm  City,  will  be  matron 
at  the  dormitory. 


Superintendent  Bridges,  of  Ruth- 
erfordton,  wisely  urges  upon  his 
teachers  the  industrious  use  of  the 
school  libraries,  of  which  his  county 
has  3  4  original  and  four  supple- 
mentary. In  the  educational  column 
of  the  Rutherfordton  Sun,  he  says: 
"I  wish  to  urge  the  librarians  to  see 
that  the  children  have  access  to  these 
books.  Three  thousand  volumes 
ought  to  be  Of  great  benefit  to  the 
children  of  these  districts.  The 
reading  of  these  books  should  be 
under  the  direction  of  the  teacher. 
Students  and  teacher  should  meet 
once  during  the  week  and  read  selec- 
tions, and  talk  in  an  informal  way, 
about  what  his  been  read.  In  this 
way  the  teacher  can  develop  appre- 
ciation  and   inspiration." 


Superintendent  T.  E.  Browne,  of 
Hertford,  is  thoroughly  interested  in 
the  farmer  boys  of  his  county.  At 
the  teachers'  institute  in  the  summer 
he  had  Mr.  O.  B.  Martin,  of  Wash- 
ington, to  talk  to  the  "corn  contest" 
boys  one  afternoon  and  to  give  an 
llustrated  lecture  at  night  on  the 
boys'  demonstration  work.  Now  he 
is  preparing  to  have  a  corn  judging 
day  some  time  in  October  at  which 
an  expert  will  be  present  to  point  out 
the  marks  of  superiority  which  some 
ears  have  over  others.  In  the  latter 
part  of  the  month  there  will  be  a 
corn  exhibit  at  the  court  house  by 
the  contesting  boys,  and  the  judges 
will  decide  who  are  the  winners  In 
the  corn  contests  of  1909. 


The  school  progress  of  Johnston 
County  is  strikingly  set  forth  in  a 
handsomely  printed  pamphlet  just  is- 
sued by  Superintendent  J.  P.  Cana- 
day.  Half  tone  engravings  show  the 
Board  of  Education,  the  County  Su- 
perintendent, and  many  of  the  dis- 
trict school  buildings.  The  remark- 
able advance  in  educational  interest 
in  various  communities  is  emphati- 
cally signified  by  the  contrast  be- 
tween some  of  the  new  school  build- 
ings and  the  old  ones  which  they  re- 
placed. A  carefully  prepared  article 
by  Mr.  Canaday  makes  a  readable 
account  of  the  educational  progress 
of  Johnston  in  recent  years,  and  al- 
together Mr.  Canaday  has  done  his 
county  a  real  service  in  the  publi- 
cation of  these  creditable  facts  about 
the  active  interest  of  its  people  In 
public  education. 

Miss  Ada  Womble,  of  Raleigh,  an 
Alumna  of  Peace  Institute  has  re- 
signed her  position  in  the  Raleigh 
High  School,  and  is  now  in  charge 
of  the  Department  of  Pedagogy  and 
History  at  that  noted  school  for 
young  women.  She  succeeds  Miss 
Edith  Royster,  who  resigned  in  or- 
der to  become  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  for  Wake 
County.  Miss  Womble,  by  reason  of 
her  natural  attachment  to  her  alma 
mater,  her  intellectual  endowment, 
and  her  aptitude  and  experience  in 
the  work  of  her  department,  is  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  her  new  position. 
A  year  ago  the  Raleigh  School  Board 
showed  their  appreciation  of  Miss 
Womble's  work  in  the  High  School, 
b}'  granting  her  a  seven  months' 
leave  of  absence  to  visit  the  schools 
of  England   and   Scotland. 

The  Betterment  Association  at 
Wakelon  met  on  the  grounds  of  their 
new  high  school  a  few  days  ago  and 
elected  new  officers.  It  has  been  at 
work  one  year  and  has  raised  $260. 
The  new  building  will  soon  be  com- 
pleted. Miss  Edith  Royster,  who  had 
been  invited  to  d'scuss  plans  for 
work,  addressed  the  boys  and  girls 
seated  on  lumber  in  front  of  the 
building.  There  followed  a  general 
discussion  of  features  that  might  dis- 
tinctively characterize  the  work  at 
Wakelon.  Mr.  R.  C.  Holton,  princi- 
pal of  the  Wakelon  High  School, 
made  a  short  talk  praising  the  women 
for  their  success  in  the  past,  calling 
their  attention  to  some  present  press- 
ing needs  of  the  school,  urging  their 
co-operation.  The  Association  has  3  6 
members  and  will  shortly  hold  a 
bazaar  for  the  benefit  of  the  school. 

School  Lectures  FrCG 

The  spread  of  education  Is  greatly  due  to 
oratory.  A  numoer  of  Irf  e  tours  will  be  made 
this  season  by  famous  Lecturprs  and  Educa- 
tors from  this  Burtau.  This  offer  to  FREE 
schools  only.    Write  for  particulars. 

Franklin  Lecture  Bureau, 

Wilson,  N.  C. 
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Order^olumbus  and  Thanksgiving  Pictures  Now 

A\rABI>En  FOUR  OOLIt  MEDALS. 

ONE  CENT  EACH 

For  25  or  more.     Postpaid.    Sl/.e  oh  x  8. 
smaller,  Half  Cent  Size,  3  x  31.  Larger,  Five  Cent  Size,  10  x  1-. 

Bird  Pictures  in  Natural  Colors.     Size  8x9,  two  cents  each 

for  13  or  more 
Large  Pictures  for  Framing      22x28  inches    including  mar- 
gin.    75  cen'S  each;  8  for  fS  50 
Send  :Uwo-cent  stamps  lor  CataloBue  ol  1,000  miniature  llluslra- 
tlons,  2  pictures  and  a  colored  Bird  picture. 

The  Perry  Pictures  Company,  Bex  136,  MaldeD,  Mass. 


/Tbe  Une  t  em  Pictures  are  6  to\ 
\8  times  the  size  ol  this  picture. ' 


THK  Mll.r,       r.uysdael 


SCHOOL  PROGRESS  IX  SAMPSON. 

Supt.  L.  L.  Matthews,  of  Sampson 
County,  has  issued  aii  interesting  re- 
port of  his  schools.  During  last  year 
he  erected  seven  two-room  buildings, 
and  four  one-room  buildings.  He 
has  contracl:ed  for  several  this  year. 
The  enrollment  has  increased  from 
58  per  cent  in  1900  to  81  per  cent 
in  1908.  Nearly  $4,000  was  raised 
last  year  by  private  donations  for 
increasing  the  school  term.  He  has 
a  live  Teachers'  Association  that 
meets  monthly  and  his  attendance 
was  larger  last  year  than  that  for 
any  previous  year.  His  Betterment 
Association  deserves  special  mention, 
and  we  copy  from  the  report  the  fol- 
lowing: 
Woman's    Betterment   Association. 

For  the  past  few  years  the  Wom- 
an's Betterment  Association  of  this 
county  has  held  its  meetings  in  con- 
nection with  the  County  Teachers' 
Assocation. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  at 
present  are:  President,  Mrs.  J.  O. 
Matthews;  Secretary,  Miss  Lula  M. 
Cassidey;  Treasurer,  Miss  Vira  Dar- 
den. 

It  has  been  the  main  purpose  of 
the  County  Association  to  arouse  in 
the  mind  of  each  teacher  an  enthusi- 
asm, which  in  turn  creates  life  in 
her  district. 

Many  districts  of  the  couty  have 
real  live  Association^.  Among  these 
I  desire  to  mention  "the  Association 
at  Orange.  Here  the  monthly  meet- 
ings have  been  held  regularly  since 
the  close  of  school.  At  each  meeting 
the  children  have  recitations,  de- 
clamations, readings  etc.  The  meet- 
ings have  become  so  interesting  that 
many  of  the  parents  attend  regular- 
ly. The  officers  of  the  Association 
have  raised  money,  by  entertain- 
ments, etc.,  for  better  equipping  the 
new  building,  and  for  a  library,  for 
which  application  has  already  been 
made. 

The  local  Association  at  Beaver 
Dam  in  Newton  Grove  township,  has 
also  kept  alive  during  vacation,  and 
the  school  has  realized  a  fund  from 
entertainments,    etc.,    which    will    be 


used  for  better  equipping  the  school. 
County  Betterment  Report  for  1909. 

Representative  to  Teachers'  As- 
sembly, Miss  Lula  M.  Cassidey.  Num- 
ber of  Local  Associations,  24;  Num- 
ber of  Members  in  Local  Associa- 
tions, 72  2;  Amount  of  money  rais- 
ed by  all  Associations  for  better- 
ment work,  $684.63;  Amount  paid 
by  County  Association  to  the  State 
.Association,  $12.50. 

In  behalf  of  the  County  Better- 
ment Association  we  wish  to  express 
gratitude  to  the  public-spirited  peo- 
ple of  the  coutny  who  have  readily 
co-operated  with  us  in  all  our  efforts 
for  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  county.  We  feel 
that  it  is  appropriate  here  to  mention 
the  officers  of  the  Clinton  Bank,  the 
Bank  of  Sampson,  Col.  Geo.  L.  Peter- 
son and  Mr.  L.  P.  Barbrey.  These 
institutions  and  Col.  Peterson  have 
annually  given  valuable  prizes  to 
the  teachers  who  excel  in  betterment 
work,  and  last  year  Mr.  Barbrey  also 
gave  a  valuable  prize. 

The  following  teachers  won  the 
prizes   last  year: 

Miss  Irene  Ingram,  teacher  at  St. 
Paul. 

Misses  Effie  Smith  and  Sudle  Stok- 
ley,  teachers  at  Roanoke. 

A  North  Carolina  Book  For 

North   Carolina  Teachers 

CORNELIUS 
HARNETT 

A  Biography  of  a  great  North  CaroUnian. 

By  R   D.  W.  Connor, 

Secretary  of  the  North  Carolina    Historical 
Commission. 

"An  Interesting  story  o(  a  most  elenlflcant 
and  luterestlne  man."— Edward  K.  Gr.ah am. 
Prolessor  of  FngUsh  Literature,  University 
ol  North  Carolina. 

"An  Interesting  and  scholarly  piece  of  work 
and  should  liave  a  wide  circulation. "*~n.  Al- 
PHONsu  Smith,  Prol-ssir  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage, University  ol  North  Carolina. 

PKES.SKS   OF 

EDWARDS    &    BRDUGHrON    PRINTING    COMPANY, 
RALEIGH,  N.  C. 

Price,  $1.50.     ::     Special  discount  to  ieachert. 


Miss  Mary  Hines,  teacher  at  Stew- 
art's  Creek. 

Miss  Mary  King,  teacher  at  Pig- 
ford  School. 


.\bout  75  of  Supt.  Matthew's  teach- 
ers   took    North    Carolina   Education 

last  year. 


The  proprietors  of  the  Lowell  Mills 
in  Gaston  County  have  just  finished 
and  seated  a  nice  school  house  on  the 
mill  hill,  so  their  people  will  have  an 
eight  months'  school  free.  Miss  Flo.s- 
sie  Steele,  of  Monroe,  is  teacher. 


All  teachers  need  one  or  more  Nor- 
mal Question  books  for  review  work 
in  school  and  for  examinations.  The 
County  Examiner  is  the  best.  Price, 
$1.00.  Teachers'  Supply  Co.,  Gray- 
son, Ky. 

^1  Correct  English  ^1 

To  Introduce  simple  method  of  teachlDg. 
we  will  elve  a  lesson  In  Punctuation  Letter 
Writing,  etc..  4  months  for  one  dollar.  20 
mlnuts  study  per  night  Is  all  time  required. 

fraxkijIX  rxn^RsiTY, 

AVilson,  N.  C. 

The    Southern    Educational    Bureau 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Invites  correspondence  with  teachers  open  to 
engagement,  and  with  schools  desiring  teach- 
ers. Write  us  your  requirements  and  we  will 
make  special  effort  to  serve  you  satisfactorily. 
Full  partlculara  free. 


A  Dann's  Noiseless  \  Postpaid 
Blackboard  Eraser  ^oots 

and  a  Pint  Pkg.  Rowles' Inkessence  ' 

The  abi^-ie  meiiticned  arti- 
cles possesssuLh  eseeptioual 
meri  tthatthey  are  used  in 
theschoolsof  leading  cities. 

Special  offer  is  made  to 
acquaint  school  people  with 
the  great  merit  of  t  lie  goods. 


Write  forCATAl/K"!  und  WHOLES.ALE  PRlCtS  of  SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES  and  FUliMTUKE. 

E.  W.  A.  ROWLES. 

^  aSS.aSS  Market  St..  CHICAGO.  J 
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NORTH   CAROLINA  EDUCATION. 


Begin    the   Fall   Term 


With  a  Large  Class  Studying 


Hill's     Young    Peoples    History    of 
North  Carolina 

You  will  find  it  the  most  interesting  class 
in  your  school,  and  the  study  of  this  fasci- 
nating book  by  one  class  will  help  your  en- 
tire school  to  better  knowledge  of,  and  larg- 
er interest  in  the  glorious  history  of  our 
State. 

Every  teacher  ordering  a  copy  of  this 
book  direct  from  the  publishers,  and  men- 
tioning this  offer,  will  receive  free  of  charge, 
a  silk  North  Carolina  State  flag  4x6  inches 
mounted  on  neat  ebony  staff. 

Young  Peoples  History 
of  North  Carolina  .... 

By  D.  H.  Hill.  Pres.  A.  &  M.  College 

Contract  Price  8^c. 

At  all  Bookstores  and  Book  Depositories, 
or  direct  from  the  publishers. 


STONE  &  BARRIN6ER  COMPAINY 

CHARLOTTE,        -    -    NORTH  CAROLINA 


Will  You  Add  to  Your  School 
Library  This  Year? 

If  so,  don't  place  your  order  until  you  see  our 

New  Premium  List 

Never  Before  Offered 

A  valuable  set  of  books  free  with  every  $30.00  and 
S15  00  Library. 

We  are  now  thoroughly  stocked  on  the  entire  North 
Carolina  tist  which  we  furnish  at  prices  quoted  in  the 
State  Superintendent's  Latest  Library  Bulletin. 

Remember,  we  have  the  books  in  stock.  No  annoy- 
ing delays.     Proi)ipt  shipments  guaranteed. 

Furthermore,  we  will  help  you  raise  your  part  of 
the  money  for  your  library.  We  have  two  plans 
that  NEVER  KAIL,  and  your  pupils  will  enjoy  their 
part  in  helping  to  raise  the  money. 

When  the  books  arrive  they  are  happy  in  the 
thought  that  "this  library  belongs  to  us." 

Drop  us  a  card  today  for  full  particulars. 

Educational  Publishing  Company, 


16  Tfinity  Ave., 


Atlanta,  Ga. 


North  Carolina  Teachers 

Books  You  Will  Need 


"The  Recitation" 

By  Hamilton  ■  -  -  Postpaid,  $i.oo 

"Teaching  a  District  School" 

By  Dinsmore  -  -  -  Ptice  $/.oo 

"  Special   /Vlethod  in  Reading   for 
the  Grades" 

By  McMurry  ...  Price  $i.oo 


We  carry  a  large  stock  of  supplementary 
readers  and  school  supplies  generally;  write  us. 


VERY  TRULY 


Alfred  Williams  &  Company 


Raleigh,  N.  C. 


"Pitt  County 

School  Desk" 


Patented  June  8th,  1909. 


"^/HAT   are  you  doing  about  getting 

desks  for  your   schools  ?      Write 

us  and  we  will  tell   you   where   you   can 

get  the  best  desk  for  the  least  money. 


A.  G.  Cox  Manufacturing  Company 


Winterville,  N.  C. 
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EDUCATIONAL     PRESS     ASSOCIA- 
TION OP  AMERICA. 

President — John  MacDonald,  To- 
peka,  Kan. 

Vice-President  —  Henry  G.  Wli- 
liams,  Athens,  Ohio. 

Secretary — J.  W.  Walker,  Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

Treasurer — S.  Y.  Glllan,  Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Executive  Committee — Howard  A. 
Gass,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.,  and  Geo. 
L.  Towne,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

MEMBERS. 

American  Education,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

American  Journal  of  Education, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

American  Primary  Teacher,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

American  School  Board  Journal, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Arkansas  School  Journal,  Little 
Rock,  Ark. 

Association  Review,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Canadian  Teacher,  Toronto,  Can. 

Colorado  School  Journal,  Denver, 
Colo. 

Educator  -  Journal,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Florida  School  Exponent,  Gaines- 
ville, Fla. 

Journal  of  Education,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Kindergarten  -  Primary  Magazine, 
New  York  City. 

Louisiana  School  Review,  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

Moderator-Topics.  Lansing,   Mich. 

Missouri  School  Journal,  Jefferson 
City,  Mo. 

Midland  Schools,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Mississippi  School  Journal,  Jack- 
son, Miss. 

Nebraska  Teacher,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Ohio  Educational  Monthly,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Ohio  Teacher,  Athens,  Ohio. 

Pennsylvania  School  Journal,  Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

Popular  Educator,  Boston,  Mass. 
^    Primary  Education,   Boston,   Mass. 

Rocky  Mountain  Educator. 

School  and  Home  Education, 
Bloomington,  III. 

School  Bulletin,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

School  Education,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

School  Journal,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

School  News,  TaylorsvlUe,  111. 

School  Science  and  Mathematics, 
Chicago. 

Southern  School  Journal,  Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

Texas  School  Journal,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Texas  School  Magazine,  Dallas, 
Tex.. 

Western  School  Journal,  Topeka, 
Kans. 

Western  Teacher,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Wisconsin  Journal  of  Education, 
Madison,  Wis. 


Mmr:, 


COnPORATEO. 


Capital  Stock,  $30,000.00 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Best  Equipped  School  in  North  Carolina 

More  graduates  holding  responsible  positions  than  all  other  business 
schools  in  the  State  combined  You  will  incur  no  risk  or  indulge  in  no 
experiment  if  you  favor  us  with  your  patronage.  Write  at  once  for  Cata- 
logue and  Special  Offers.     Address, 

KING'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  Ral«gh,  N.  C,  or    Charlotte,  N.  C. 


The    Science   of   Accounts 

Made  Clear  and  Simple 

A  Business  Course  for  the  Public  Schools. 
High  School  Course,  50    Business   Lessons,   Price   $1.00. 
Graded  School  Course,   2  5  Lessons,  Price  60  cents. 
Endorsed  by  Business  Men  and  School  Men. 
Booklet  of   12   Specimen  Lessons  Sent  Free  on  Application. 
Money  Refunded  if  not  Satisfactory. 
Address, 

GEORGE  ALLEN,  Raleigh,  N,  C. 


TEACHERS' 


1302  AUDITORIUM  BUILDING,   CHICAGO 
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I  Lippincott's  Text  Books  Mean  the  Best  j 

<  Morris's  History  of  the  World  \ 

^  A  book  of  576  pag'es,  written  in  Prof.  Morris's  matchless  style,   which  J 

S  is  at  once    at  ractive,    entertaining,    and  edifying  to  students.     While  J 

t  the  book  is  not  less   comprehensive  than  other  general    histories,  it  is  * 

<  somewhat  more  elementary  and,  therefore,  has  a  wider  field  of  useful-  j 
S  ness,  being  adapted  to  upper  grammar  grades  as  well  as  to  high  schools  J 
r  and  academies,  lilt  is  profusely  and  beautifully  illustrated,  contains  * 
J  numerous  text  and  colored  maps,  and  is  substantially  bound  in  half-  J 
S  leather,  $1.50.  J 

>  Schwinn  and  Stevenson's  Civil  Government  \ 

<t  In  this  volume  is  presented  a  description  of  the  various  forms  of  gov-  A 

5  ernment,   local.   State,    and  national,    together  with  a  discussion  of  the  J 

^  government  of  the  United  States  from  a  historical  point  of  view.     The  \ 

t  0  ose  relations  of  history  and   the  Con-titution  are  specially  described,  A 

5  and  numerous  out  ines  and  tables  inserted.     The  biok  contains  six  two-  J 

^  page  colored  maps,  and  is  substantially  bound  in  cloth,  $1  lO.  i 

J  By  J.  A.  Culler,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Miami  Unlversit.v.  Oxford.  Ohio  J 

*  CULLER'S  FIRST  BOOK  IX  PHYSICS  i 

K  A  simple,  practical  text-book  adapted  to  the  needs  and  the  comprehension  of  the  pupils  J 

\  of  the  grammar  grades.    Numerous  interesting  experiments  are  given.  f 


CULLER'S  TEXT-BOOK  OP  PHl'SICS 

Written  with  special  reference  to  the  needs  of  pupils  in  High  Schoots  .and  Academies. 
The  volume  is  fully  up-to-date  in  every  respect,  and  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  au- 
thor's long  and  successful  experience  in  teaching  the  subject. 

No  school  libraru  U  compute  without  LIPPINCOTTS  NEW  GAZETTEER 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 


Philadelphia 
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School  Furniture  and  Supplies 

We  have  in  stock  at  Raleigh,  more  thau  two  car  loads  of  school  supplies.  We  can  fill  your 
order  promptly  and  at  just  as  low  prices  as  you  can  get  direct  from  factory. 

We  have  in  stock  at  the  factory  at  Trenton,  ready  for  immediate  shipment,  several  thousand 
single  and  double  desks  which  we  can  deliver  to  our  customers  in  the  Carolinas  within  five  to  ten 
days  after  order  is  received.  We  have  furnished  practically  all  of  the  leading  schools  in  the  State 
this  year  with  the  Trenton  furniture.  Among  other  very  large  orders  are  included  equipment  for 
the  new  St.  Mary's  at  Raleigh  and  the  East  Carolina  Teachers'  Training  School  at  Greenville,  views 
of  wh'.ch  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  North  Carolina  Education. 

If  you  want  the  best  and  want  to  get  it  quickest,  we  can  handle  the  business  for  you.  Dur- 
ing 1908,  we  made  shipments  into  87  Counties  in  North  Carolina  and  22  of  the  42  Counties  in 
South  Carolina.     Our  present  volume  of  business  is  five  times  that  of  five  years  ago 


W^  P^  Y  ? 


UUK  Motto:  best  goods;  prompt  service;  prices  as  low  as  can  be  had  from  anywhere  else  on  equal  grade  goods;  everything  ship- 
ped with  our  guarantee  to  be  satisfactory  or  returnable  at  our  expense. 

You  pay  us  for  quality  of  goods  and  service  what  you   would  pay  others  for  transportation. 

CHAS.  J.  PARKER,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina 


SUGGESTIVE  STATISTICS 

THE  NATURAL  GEOGRAPHIES 

ARE  USED  IN 

8,184  places  in  the  United  States 
MILNE'S  ARITHMETICS 

ARE  USED  IN 

7,075  places  in  the  United  States 
HUNT'S  PROGRESSIVE  SPELLER 

IS  USED  IN 

3,417  places  in  the  United  States 
STEPS  IN  ENGLISH 

ARE  USED  IN 

3,395  places  in  the  United  States 

If  you  would  like  to  know  why  these  books  are  so  widely  used,  convincing 
reasons  for  their  preeminent  popularity  will  be  furnished  by  the  publishers, 


^^'^^^v^.r.       AMERICAN  BOOK  COMPANY        .r...^.^^^™" 

CHICAGO    ■*»*»*«-•*  »-»^i^*»*  ^     J-PV-rv-rx^    Vi/V/ITO    .I-».X  ^    M.      SAN  FRANCISCO 


A  "Monthly  Journal  of  Education,  Rural  Progress,  and  CiOic  Betterment. 


SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE  $1.00  A  YEAR 

Two  Subscr'ptitn',    -  $1  50       Four  Subseriptiocs,     -  $2  60 
Thr«e  Subscriptions,     $2.10  |   Fi^e  to  tisr,     •     •     60c  esch 


TO  ALL  POSTMASTERS: 

Plcse  not  fy  nt.  as  r  q'lired  by  yoJr  reituU  iin»,  of  any 
non- deliverable  copies  of  this  pp  T  >bat  come  to  yovr  office 


THE  VOICE  OF  THE  TREES. 

Hold,  Iiokl  your  hand,  my  brother'.     Lift  it  not  np  ngnlnst  me— 

So  sighed   the  pine  on  the  mountitin,  so  whispered  the  oak  of  the  ptain. 

We  guard  the  source  of  your  fi?er«  and  send  them  pni-e  to  the  gea. 
We  hold  in  our  roots  and  brandies  the  fragrant  br«atb  of  tbe  rain. 

Through  the  storms  of  bygone  ages  otir  k1ndr«l  and  we  have  stood 

And  sheltered   the  pools  of  the  forest  and  (he  brooks  where  fishes  play; 

The  toilers  for  rest  have  sought  us,  and  the  healing  brfath  of  thf  wood 
Has  strengthened  the  weak  ami  weary  who  were  fainting  by  th«  way. 

Hold,  hold  yonr  hand,  my  brother!     Wlien  yonr  children  tnm  away 
From  the  ror.r  of  the  sleepless  city,  grown  faint  from  its  feverish  life, 

Will  you  show  tliem  a  barren  country,  where  snns  scorch  and  windstorms  play, 
And  say:    "Her©  once  was  a  refuge— a  haven  of  ivst  from  strife? 

"Here  was  earth  as  the  Lord  God  made  It,  with  the  shade  of  the  stately  trees. 

And  here  were  the  shy,  sweet  wild  (lowers,  smiling  up  from  the  sheltered  land; 
Here  was  peace  and  here  was  healing  in  (he  breath  of  the  tempered  breeze — 
We  laid  it  waste  as  you  see  it  for  a  handful  of  gold  in  the  hand!" 

— Ninette  M.  Lowater,  in  New  York  Stin. 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS  NUMBER. 


CONTRIBUTED  ARTICLES. 
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A  PAGE  OF  LETTERS  FROM  OUR  READERS 


Likes  the  Reading  Course. 

Messrs.  Editors; — Let  me  say  that  your  Home  Study 
Course  is  grand.  I  had  some  of  the  books  to  begin  with, 
and  after  reading  the  first  lesson  have  ordered  the  oth- 
ers. MISS  STELLA   SMITH. 

Staley.  x    c.,  R.  No.  2. 


Teachers  Must  Read  if  they  Would  Improve. 

Messrs.  Editors:--!  heartily  concur  with  the  opinion 
piven  in  your  October  number  that  teachers  should  read 
three  or  four  educational  journals,  bearing  upon  the 
various  phases  of  their  work. 

The  teacher  should  early  get  the  'reading  habit."  Let 
the  young  teacher  begin  this  year's  work  by  subscribing 
for  North  Carolina  Edncatlon.  It  Is  as  good  as  the  best, 
.nnd  will  put  him  on  the  road  to  greater  efficiency  and 
higher  things  in  education.  It  we  are  to  stay  in  the 
educational  race,  we  must  grow;  if  we  would  grow,  we 
must  think  and  act;  if  we  wo\ild  act,  we  must  read  the 
best  educational  journals,  .T.  T.  YEARGIN, 

Principal  Wesley   Chapel   High   School. 

Monroe.  X.  C,  Route  5. 


"Books  That  Have  Helped  Me." 

Messrs.  Editors; — Let  me  submit  the  following  list  in 
response  to  your  recent  request; 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. — Page. 

Evolution  of  Dodd. 
Pestalozzi. — D.  C.  Guimpe. 

Securing  and   Retaining  .\ttention. — Hughes. 

Study  of  Words.— French. 

Methods  and  Aids  in  Geography. — King. 

Practical   Hints  for  Teachers. — Howland. 

Educational  Reformers. —  Quick. 

Levana.--R1chter. 

Art  of  Questioning. — Fitch. 

The  Heart  of  a  Boy, — Martellini. 

Search's  Ideal  School. 

Meaning  of  Education. — Butler. 

General  Methods  of  the  Recitation. — McMurry. 

Teachers    and    Teaching. — Trumbull. 
There!     I  had  forgotten  that  you  asked  for  "not  more 
than  ten."     But  I  will  let  the  list  stand. 

MISS  MARY  CALLUM  WILEY. 
Winston  Schools,  Sixth  Grade. 


about  ten)  to  learn  a  piece  of  poetry  selected  from  some 
good  writer  and  reciting  it.  On  same  evening  I  spend 
about  half  an  hour  trying  to  have  them  catch  the  idea 
the  poet  wished  to  convey.  After  this  1  appoint  others 
for  the  ue.xt  Friday  to  read  some  good  selection,  and  oc- 
casionally I  tell  them  a  short  story,  making  the  an- 
nouncement about  week  before,  and  so  on  through  my 
school.     Try  it,  teachers.  L.  .7.  SPE.\R. 

Creswell,  X.  C,  H.  F.  D.  Xo.   2. 


What  to  Do  Friday  Afternoons. 

Messrs.  Editors; — I  think  Miss  Mary  Wills  can  spend 
a  Friday  afternoon  very  pleasantly  and  profitably  in  this 
way:  Appoint  one  of  her  older  pupils  who  has  access  to 
some  of  the  leading  periodicals  to  collect  and  read  a  few 
of  the  latest  historical  events.  If  a  good  map  is  near, 
>ou  might  point  out  the  localities  indicated  in  the  news 
items.  Have  otlj^rs  read  a  short  paper  on  their  favorite 
text-book  and  why  they  like  it.  Some  girls  could  read  a 
I'aper  on  housekeeping,  or  some  part  of  it;  the  boys  on 
farming,  or  some  part  of  it. 

Let  the  little  ones  memorize  a  short  selection,  or  teach 
them  privately  a  short  story  and  how  to  tell  it  nicely  for 
a  surprise  to  their  seniors. 

MISS  STELLA  SMITH. 

Staley,  N.  C,  R.  F.  D.  No.   2. 


Preparation  Week — A  Unique  Idea. 

Messrs.  Editors: — Superintendent  E.  T.  .Mkinson,  of 
Wayne  County,  has  introduced  a  unique  and  valuable 
scheme  in  his  schools.  It  may  be  called  Preparation 
Week.  His  teachers  are  to  spend  a  week  in  their  re- 
spective districts  getting  things  ready.  They  will  meet 
the  pupils  from  day  to  day  at  the  school  building  and 
spend  a  few  hours  in  cleaning  and  beautifying.  They 
will  also  devote  a  portion  of  each  day  to  the  visitation 
of  parents  with  the  purpose  of  interesting  them  in  the 
school,  and  especially  of  securing  the  prompt  attendance 
of  their  children.  On  Friday  they  will  enroll  and  classi- 
fy the  pupils.  On  the  following  Monday,  the  opening 
day,  the  patrons  of  the  school  will  be  invited,  at  which 
time  there  will  be  special  exercises  by  the  children,  short 
talks  from  committeemen  and  other  patrons,  followed 
by  the  organization  of  a  Betterment  Association.  For 
this  work  the  teachers  will  be  paid  one  dollar  a  day. 
The  time  thus  spent  will  not  be  included  in  the  regular 
term  of  school.  The  teachers  are  furnished  specially 
prepared  blanks  for  reporting  this  work  to  the  suberin- 
tendents.     It  is  a  plan  worth  following. 

J.    A.    BIVIXS. 


"So  Much  for  So  Uttle." 

Messrs.  Editors;  Enclosed  find  renewal  for  another 
year.  While  money  is  conspicuous  by  its  absence  in  va- 
cation, I  cannot  aftord  to  miss  North  Carolina  Education 
— so  much  for  so  little.  I  recall  even  one  little  motion 
song  in  our  journal  that  has  been  worth  dollars  to  me. 
1  have  second-grade  work  here;  and  some  days  when  the 
little  ones  get  restless  and  inattentive,  I  break  into  a 
recitation   with — 

"All  may  stand  up  in  the  aisle. 
Make  good  straight  lines  for  a  little  while,"  etc. 
I  have  set  It  to-  music  and  they  love  it  more  than  any 
motion  song  we  have,  and  we  have  a  great  many.     They 
are  like  different  children  when  they  take  their  seats. 

I've  been  a  subscriber  to  our  journal  for  three  or  four 
years,  and  have  noted  the  improvement  all  along,  but 
especially  in  the  past  year,  while  the  last  copy  (the  June 
number)  which  has  just  come  has  stirred  my  enthusiasm 
to  make  next  year's  work  count. 

MRS.  WM.  R.  BRIGHT. 

Washington,  N.  C,  June,  1909. 

[We  are  glad  that  Mrs.  Bright  speaks  of  North  Caro- 
lina Education  as  "our  journal."  It  belongs  by  service 
to  the  ten  thousand  teachers  of  North  Carolina,  and  we 
wish  that  every  one  of  them  felt  the  real  partnership  in- 
terest In  it  that  Mrs.  Brlght's  expression  suggests.  What 
a  power  for  good  it  could  then  become! — Editors.] 


Messrs.  Editors; — As  to  question  in  October  Education, 
What  to  do  on  Friday  afternoons  in  the  rural  schools?  I 
have  had-  fairly  good   succesjs   In  having  my  pupils    (say 


The   last  issue   of  North  Carolina  Education   was    the 
best  yet.     It  is  growing  to  be  all  that  its  name  implies. — 
.  X.  C.  Newbold,  Superintendent  of  Washington  Schools. 


NtOvember,   19  09.] 


NORTH  CAROLINA  EDUCATION. 


SOME  UNUSED  FORCES  IN  EDUCATION  AND  HOW  TO  USE  THEM. 

By  J.   Henry  Highsmith,   Professor   of  Education,  Wake  Forest  College. 

Four  >Iilllous  of  People  See  the  Moving  IMctuie  Shows  Every  Day — The  Alert  Teacher  Should  Turn 
to  Proper  Educational  Advantage  the  Possibilities  Offei-ed  By  These  Shows — The  Phonograph  Brinji;s 
to  the  Humblest  Child  the  Symphonies  of  the  Great  Orchestras  and  the  Voice  of  the  AVorld's  Mas- 
ters of  Song — A  Good  Stereopticon  is  €seful  in  Almost  Every  Branch  Taught. 


Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  teachers  have 
had  only  an  academic  training,  and  no  professional  train- 
ing, the  methods  of  most  public  school  teachers  are  con- 
trolled by  tradition  or  custom.  Their  motto  is:  "Teach 
others  as  you  were  taught."  Unfortunately,  some  of 
them  were  taught  indifferently,  and  the  result  has  been 
that  they  in  turn  are  teaching  indifferently,  and  move 
along  on  the  same  plane  with  their  predecessors. 

As  with  traditional  methods,  so  with  traditional  sub- 
jects and  forces.  We,  as  teachers,  haven't  looked  around 
us  to  see  what  forces  there  are  at  our  command  that  may 
be  used  to  educational  advantage. 

There  are  three  forces  that  possess  possibilities  for  the 
teacher,  but  which  have  remained,  for  the  most  part,  un- 
utilized. 

I. — The    Moving    Picture   Show. 

Few  people  realize,  perhaps  how  prevalent  this  form 
of  amusement  is.  Every  Sunday  in  New  York  City  half 
a  million  people  go  to  moving  picture  shows.  Eighty  per 
cent  of  theatrical  audiences  in  this  country  are  moving 
picture  audiences.  During  190S  it  is  estimated  that  4,- 
000,000  people  attended  moving  picture  shows  every  day. 
There  are  $50,000,000  invested  in  the  industry.  Every 
town,  almost,  has  one  or  more  moving  picture  enter- 
prises, and  the  large  cities  have  them  by  the  hundred. 
Chicago  has  300,  New  York  300,  St.  Louis  205,  Philadel- 
phia 186,  Boston  30.  One  hundred  and  ninety  miles  of 
films  are  unrolled  on  the  screens  of  seven  thousand  mov- 
ing picture  theatres  every  day  in  the  year.  The  pictures 
displayed  range  all  the  way  from  the  most  excellent  to 
the  most  abominable. 

This  form  of  amusement  has  come,  no  doubt,  to  stay, 
until  it  is  displaced  by  something  better.  Ot  course,  mov- 
ing picture  shows  are  not  what  they  ought  to  be  in  every 
case,  but  they  are  what  they  are  because  people  patronize 
them.  It  is  a  case  of  supply  and  demand.  When  people 
demand  something  better  they  will  get  it,  but  so  long  as 
they  show  by  their  patronage  that  they  like  cheap  pic- 
tures, then  cheap,  immoral,  worthless  pictures  will  be 
shown.  The  poor  pictures  are  cheap.  A  thirty  foot  film 
of  "A  Cure  for  Love  Sickness,"  or  "A  Good  Shot,"  will 
ccst  $3.50  to  $4.00,  whereas  an  eight  hundred-foot  film 
of  "Joan  of  Arc,"  or  "Christopher  Columbus,"  will  cost 
$100.  So,  when  school  children,  and  school  teachers, 
and  parents,  demand  a  high  order  of  moving  pictures, 
then  a  high  order  will  be  forthcoming.  And  the  mo\ang 
picture  show  can  be  made  one  of  the  greatest  moral. 
social,  and  educational  agencies.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  become  a  positive  force  for  immorality  and  crime  it 
gross,  sensational  films  that  incite,  by  suggestion,  to 
crime,  are  permitted  in  *he  theatres. 

The  Moving  Pictui-e  Sho«-  Can  Be  Utilized  by  the  Tcaclier. 

Let  the  teacher  attend  the  show  with  the  pupils  when 
she  knows  that  something  worth  while  is  going  to  be  dis- 
played. Indeed,  let  her  suggest  to  the  manager  of  the 
show  what  she  would  like  to  have  presented.  Some 
firms  have  for  sale  a  Hiawatha  picture  taken  on  an  In- 
dian Reservation,   with   real    Indian   actors.      Pictures  of 


the  dredging  machines  at  work  on  the  Panama  Canal  will 
be  available  soon,  and  many  others  that  the  teacher  will 
find  helpful.  Require  the  pupils,  on  the  day  after  the 
show  has  been  attended,  to  describe  orally  one  of  the 
pictures  shown.  Have  a  free,  open  discussion  until  every 
detail  is  recalled.  Then  have  each  one  describe  the  pic- 
ture in  writing  and  put  in  permanent  composition  forms. 
Again,  ask  tliem  to  represent,  as  far  as  possible,  one  of 
the  pictures  shown,  drawing  figures  to  represent  the  vari- 
ous situation  presented. 

Frequently  the  pictures  have  historical,  geographical 
or  literary  setting  and  value;  these  facts  should  be 
brought  out  by  discussion.  A  member  of  the  New  York 
Moving  Picture  Censorship  Board  said  that  a  child  could 
learn  more  geography  from  good  geographical  moving 
picture  films  in  five  minutes  than  from  half  a  dozen 
text-books. 

Composition  writing  is'  the  bane  of  the  existence  of 
many  teachers,  but  composition  work  may  be  made  in- 
tensely interesting  by  using  the  moving  picture  show. 

n. — The  PhonoffrafWi. 

Every  school,  especially  every  rural  school,  ought  to 
have  a  phonograph.  The  aesthetic  development  of  pupils 
has  been  neglected,  and  the  phonograph  may  become  an 
aesthetic  agency.  The  most  of  the  children  have  few  op- 
portunities to  hear  good  music,  vocal  or  instrumental. 
They  live  too  far  away  from  town  to  get  the  benefit  of 
church  music  (too  frequently  very  poor)  or  an  occasional 
concert.  So,  they  know  very  little  about  good  music,  be- 
ing familiar,  for  the  most  part,  with  a  banjo,  a  guitar, 
and  an  organ.  Not  one  in  a  hundred,  perhaps,  has  ever 
heard  a  really  good  orchestra  or  quartette.  In  other 
words,  their  aesthetic  sense  has  not  been  cultivated,  and 
because  of  lack  of  cultivation,  no  taste  has  been  formed 
or  developed  for  these  forms  of  art. 

Only  a  few  of  the  children,  especially  In  rural  com- 
munities, will  ever  go  to  New  York  or  Boston  to  hear 
Caruso,  or  Melba,  or  Tettrazini,  or  Scotti  sing,  to  hear 
Susa  or  Victor  Herbert's  band,  or  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  If  they  ever  bear  them,  they'll  have  to  hear 
these  ma,ster  voices  through  the  phonograph.  The  phono- 
graph is  to  musical  art  what  the  reproduction  of  great 
masterpieces  is  to  painting  and  sculpture.  Thus  we  can 
go  a  long  way  toward  bringing  the  child  into  his  aesthetic 
inheritance  by  using  this  reproducer  of  artistic  sounds. 

ED. — The  Stereopticon. 

Comparatively  few  teachers  realize  what  an  education- 
al force  a  stereopticon  may  become.  There  ought  to  be 
one  in  every  public  school,  graded  school,  college  or  uni- 
versity. It  affords  another  avenue  of  approach  to  the 
mind  of  the  child.  He  not  only  hears  the  story  as  it  may 
be  told,  but  he  sees  it  as  well.  This  is  especially  helpful 
to  the  child  who  is  eye-minded  rather  ear-minded.  The 
stereopticon  serves  to  portray  things  as  they  actually  ex- 
ist, and  to  reveal  any  wrong  notions  that  an  individuRt 
may  have,  and  give  a  correct  notion. 

Interest  and  attention  may  be  secured  by  the  use  of 
the  stereopticon,  when  other  things  have  failed  to  aronse 

(Continued  oa  Page  15.) 


NOnXH  CAROLINA  EDrCATIoy. 


[November,  1909. 


WHAT  THE  COUNTRY  BOY  HAS  A  RIGHT  TO  EXPECT  OF  HIS  TEACHER. 

By  E.  E.  Miller,  Managing  Editor  of  The  Progressive  Farmer. 

The  Country  Boy  Has  Certain  Inalienable  Rights  'Whlcli  the  Country  School  Has  Too  Much  Neg- 
lected— It  is  of  Tremendous  Impoi-tance  That  the  Boy  Shoidd  Learn  the  Things  Which  Will  Help 
to  Make  Him  it  Better  Farmer  Than  His  Father — And  His  Teacher  AVlth  a  Little  Study  and  Effort 
Can  Give  Much  Needed  Elementary  Instruction. 


When  the  {arm  boy  starts  to  school  there  are  some 
things  which  his  teacher  has  a  right  to  expect  ot  him.  and 
there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  certain  things  which  he  has 
a  right  to  expect  of  his  teacher.  Some  of  thfese  things 
v.iiich  might  almost  be  classed  among  his  Inalienable 
rights,  are  things  which  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  his 
teacher  is  utterly  unable  to  give  him.  This  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  boy,  nor  is  it  always  the  fault  ot  the  teacher. 
It  Is  more  probably  the  fault  of  the  boy's  parents  and 
that  of  the  teacher's  teachers,  and  of  a  long  line  of  pre- 
decessors of  both  parents  and  teachers.  It  Is,  however, 
the  fault  of  the  teacher  if  she  -makes  no  effort  to  obtain 
for  the  boy  those  things  which  he  has  a  right  to  expect 
of  her,  and  without  which  his  education  is  bound  to  be 
one-sided. 

The  Boy  Should  Become  a  Better  Farmer  Than  His 
Father. 

'\Vhen  the  boy  from  the  farm  comes  to  school  he  usu- 
ally knows  ot  the  soil  only  that  it  is  a  substance  in  which 
plants  grow,  and  in  which  he  is  supposed  not  to  play. 
He  is  a  very  fortunate  boy,  indeed,  whose  parents  have 
told  him  anything  of  the  wonderful  processes  of  soil 
formation  or  of  the  equally  wonlerful  processes  by  which 
the  living  plant  draws  from  this  soil  and  from  the  air 
above  it  the  elements  which  are  used  in  Its  growth.  The 
average  farm  boy  of  school  ago  knows  the  difference  be- 
tween a  sandy  soil  and  clay  soil,  but  he  has  small  idea  as 
to  what  made  these  differences,  or  as  to  what  relation 
these  differences  sustain  to  the  growth  of  plants  in  the 
two  soils.  The  boy  may  learn  at  home  something  about 
the  time  to  plant  cotton  and  how  to  thin  it  and  pick  it, 
but  he  learns  at  home  little  or  nothing  about  the  ele- 
ments in  the  soil  which  go  to  the  building  up  of  the 
cotton  plant  or  about  the  part  which  each  of  these 
various  elements  plays  in  its  development.  He  may  have 
heard  his  father  say  that  soil  on  which  cowpeas  or  clover 
have  grov  n  is  likely  to  produce  better  crops  than  one  on 
■\\hich  corn  or  cotton  has  held  sway  for  a  term  of  years, 
but  he  is  not  likely  to  be  told  anything  about  why  this  is 
true.  He  is  not  told  these  things  in  most  cases  simply 
because  his  father  did  not  know  them;  yet  it  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  the  boy  that  he  should  know  these 
things  because  changed  conditions  require  that  the  boy 
when  he  comes  to  the  age  of  manhood  should  be  a  better 
farmer  than,  his  father  has  been,  and  should  know  a  great 
many  things  which  his  father  has  managed  in  some  way 
to  get  along  without.  The  public  school  is  the  one  place 
in  which  the  ordinary  boy  has  any  chance  of  learning 
these  things,  and  if  he  is  deprived  of  this  chance,  the 
probabilities  are  that,  if  he  learns  them  at  all,  it  will 
be  only  late  in  lite  when  much  of  their  value  to  him  will 
necessarily  have  been  lost. 

Some  Things  Denied  By  a  One-Sided  Education. 

It  is  certainly  a  one-sided  education  which  teaches  the 
boys  how  Brazil  is  bounded  and  what  grows  and  does  not 
grow  "in  Kamchatka,  and  tails  to  teach  him  anything 
about  the  nature  or  possibilities  of  his  own  fields.  It  is 
a  one-sided  education  which  teaches  him  compound  pro- 
portion and  geometrical  progression  and  yet  gives  him  no 
information  v.hlcli  will  ^nable  him- to  calculate  the  real 


values  to  his  crops,  of  the  fertilizer  which  he  buys  for 
them.  It  is  one-sided  education  which  teaches  the  boy 
about  the  animals  that  may  be  found  in  the  jungles  of 
India  or  Africa  and  teaches  him  nothing  of  the  feeding 
of  the  farm  stock  with  which  he  must  do  his  work  and 
from  which  he  must  get  a  great  part  of  his  food. 

In  fact.  It  may  he  questioned  whether  any  system 
which  aims  only  at  giving  the  boy  certain  facts,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  related  to  his  daily  life,  and  which 
does  not  endeavor  to  train  him  to  investigate  and  draw 
conclusions  for  himself,  is  worthy  the  name  of  education. 
Such  a  system  would  be  more  properly  designated  as 
"cramming."  A  boy  has  the  right  to  expect  of  his  teach- 
er that  she  will  not  cram  him  with  unrelated  facts  while 
she  neglects  the  obvious  duty  of  showing  him  his  relation 
to  the  crops  which  he  must  grow  for  a  living,  or  the  soil 
from  which  these  crops  draw  their  sustenance. 

Teacher  at  Fault  AVTio  Makes  No  Eflfoi-t  to  Teach  These 
Tilings. 

This  means  that  the  boy  has  a  right  to  expect  of  his 
teacher  that  she  herself  have  an  interest  in,  as  well  as  a 
reasonable  knowledge  of  the  things  upon  which  he  is  de- 
pendent for  food  and  raiment.  The  farm  boy  has  a  right 
to  expect  of  his  teacher  an  elementary  instruction  at 
least  in  such  subjects  as  the  formation  and  composition 
of  the  soil,  the  processes  of  plant  growth  and  animal 
nutrition,  the  relations  which  each  of  these  sustains  to 
the  other,  and  the  relations  which  he  sustains  to  each  of 
them. 

Has  the  farm  boy  been  fairly  dealt  with  it  he  com- 
pletes his  school  course  without  having  had  an  opportuni- 
ty to  learn  the  life  story  of  a  cotton  plant  or  the  underly- 
ing reasons  for  the  cultivation  he  must  give  this  plant? 

If  a  boy  completes  his  course  in  the  public  school 
ignorant  of  all  these  things  with  no  real  understanding 
at  all  of  what  a  fertile  soil  really  is  or  of  his  duty  to  keep 
it  fertile  and  of  the  means  he  may  use  in  so  doing,  he  has 
been  deprived  of  some  of  the  things  which  are  rightfully 
his.  And  while  this  deprivation  may  not  in  many  cases 
be  wholly  attributable  to  his  teacher,  part  of  it  certainly 
is  whenever  she  makes  no  effort  to  lead  him  into  an  un- 
derstanding of  these  things.  Any  teacher  who  is  willing 
to  devote  a  little  study  and  a  little  earnest  thought  to 
the  subject  can  learn  how  the  soil  was  made,  the  few 
simple  elements  in  it  that  are  used  by  the  plant,  the 
manner  in  which  the  plant  utilizes  these  elements  and  the 
effect  the  growth  of  the  plant  has  upon  the  soil,  and  the 
teacher  who  is  not  willing  to  do  this  and  then  impart 
to  her  pupils  the  knowledge  which  she  has  thus  gained, 
is  not  only  falling  short  of  what  is  her  obvious  duty 
when  this  information  is  so  much  needed,  but  is  also 
missing  the  greatest  opportunity  that  is  likely  to  be  of- 
fered her  tor  service  to  her  State  and  to  the  race. 

And  what  is  true  ot  her  neglect  to  teach  the  farm  boy 
these  things  Is  equally  true  when  she  fails  to  teach  them 
to  the  farm  girls. 


To  think  we  are  able.  Is  almost  to  be  so;  to  deter- 
mine on  attainment,  is  frequently  attainment  Itself. — 
Earnest  resolution  has  often  seemed  to  have  about  it 
almost  a  savor  of  omnipotence. — S.  Smiles. 


November,  -1909.] 


•  'worth:  cakolina  edtjcattox. 


HOW  THE  INEXPERT  MAY  STUDY  NATURE  WHHOUT  BOOKS. 

By  Rev.  George  W.  Lay,  Rector  of  St.  Mary's  School,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  • 

The  Names  and  Habits  of  Birds  and  Flowers  May  Be  Learned  By  a  Uttle  Observation  and  In- 
quiry— Children  Make  Apt  Pupils  Under  Interested  Parents  and  Teachers — The  Story  of  a  Home- 
Made  Aquarium — The  Unfolding  of  Some  Cocoon   Wonders— A  Few  Helpful  Books  Suggested, 


In  all  education  the  most  Important  point  is  to  know 
the  thing  itself,  and  not  simply  to  be  familiar  with  some 
book  that  tells  about  it.  For  example,  among  a  large 
number  who  can  tell  what  somebody  has  written  about 
the  Bible,  or  Shakespeare,  there  are  very  few  who  are 
familiar  with  the  Bible  Itself,  or  with  the  characters  of 
Shakespeare  as  he  has  depicted  them. 

In  no  study  does  this  point  hold  more  absolutely  than 
in  the  study  of  Nature.  A  book  may  be  a  guide,  may  fur- 
nish us  with  the  scientific  names  of  well-known  objects, 
and  may  tell  us  how  to  study;  but  this  book  study  is  of 
practically  no  value  at  all  unless  it  is  a  mere  adjunct  to 
the  study  of  Nature  herself.  The  cultivation  of  famili- 
arity with  natural  objects  and  phenomena  about  us,  and 
of  that  habit  of  observation  which  Is  at  the  foundation 
of  all  scientific  study,  is  necessary  If  we  are  to  make 
our  nature  study  useful  or  interesting.  Of  course,  this 
love  for  Nature  and  habit  of  observation  must  exist  in  the 
teacher  before  it  can  be  imparted  to  the  scholar. 

I  wish,  however,  to  point  out  some  facts  about  the  pos- 
sibility of  making  children  students  of  Nature  without 
rr.uch  actual  scientific  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  and  without  much  time  to  do  more  than  direct 
them  in  their  individual  efforts. 

How  One  Little  Boy  Became  Familiar  With  the   Birds. 

In  a  family  of  several  children  where  the  father  had 
no  special  scientific  training,  the  children  have  all  de- 
veloped a  real  love  for  Natural  History,  and  considerable 
intelligence  in  studying  It,  simply  because  he  began  with 
the  oldest  when  he  was  four  years  old  and  excited  his 
Interest  in  that  direction.  This  boy  began  with  birds, 
and  before  he  could  read  had  a  little  note  book  in  which 
were  entered  the  names  of  six  or  a  dozen  common  birds; 
and  he  would  spend  delightful  hours  in  putting  down  a 
mark  opposite  the  name  of  each  bird,  knowing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  name,  although  he  could  not  read  it.  One  In- 
dustrious pair  of  robins,  gathering  food  for  their  young 
on  the  lawn,  enabled  him  to  get  a  score  In  a  few  hours  of 
at  least  one  hundred  robins  that  he  had  seen  In  one 
morning.  While  hardly  scientific,  this  method  of  obser- 
vation at  least  started  him  on  the  right  road.  A  little 
book,  costing  only  fifty  cents,  called  Bird  Guide,  No.  2, 
was  his  constant  companion  for  many  years;  and  he  knew 
and  saw  many  more  birds  than  his  parental  instructor. 

A  Home-Made  Aquarium  and  How  it  Was  Used. 

His  mother  from  the  first  interested  him  in  flowers  of 
the  garden  and  the  fields.  Later  on  a  jar,  such  as  Is 
used  by  grocers  to  keep  pickles  In,  some  nine  inches  in 
diameter  and  a  foot  high  with  no  top,  was  fitted  up  as  an 
aquarium,  by  an  afternoon's  work  in  getting  specimens 
from  a  near-by  pond.  Only  a  few  of  the  specimens  were 
seen  when  collected,  but  the  gravel  put  in  the  bottom  of 
the  aquarium  soon  disclosed  a  number  of  other  objects 
that  had  escaped  the  eye  at  first. 

There  were  leeches,  which  are  very  pretty  in  water. 
One  was  a  rare  kind  with  beautiful  spots.     There  were 


also  larvae  of  various  insects  which  looked  like  little 
sticks  when  captured,  but  soon  stuck  out  their  heads  and 
walked  along  in  an  enterprising  manner.  Snails  were 
put  in  to  eat  off  the  green  moss  which  mignt  form  on  the 
glass,  and  they  kept  the  jar  free  from  this  moss  which 
otherwise  would  have  obstructed  the  view.  Animalculae, 
almost  invisible  to  the  eye,  could  be  studied  through  the 
side  of  the  jar  by  the  aid  of  a  twenty-five  cent  magnify- 
ing glass.  (A  pick  glass,  used  for  testing  cloth.)  Some 
water  plants  attached  to  little  stones  were  put  in  the 
bottom,  and  these  soon  grew  and  maintained  the  balance 
between  the  animal  and  vegetable  life.  The  animal  life, 
v/hich  includes,  of  course,  the  insects,  breathes  exygen, 
and  gives  out  carbonic  acid  gas;  while  the  vegetable  Ufa 
breathes  carbonic  acid  gas  and  gives  out  oxygen.  In  this 
way  the  animal  and  vegetable  life  help  to  maintain  each 
other  and  keep  the  water  In  good  condition.  If  the  water 
got  the  least  bit  stagnant,  it  was  only  necessary  to  take 
a  dipper  and  fill  it  from  the  aquarium  and  pour  it  back 
again  from  a  height  of  a  foot  or  so.  This  thoroughly 
atrates  the  water  and  renders  it  unnecessary  to  disturb 
the  life  in  the  aquarium,  which  is  necessary  if  the  water 
Is  changed. 

A  Salt  Water  Aquarium. 

One  September  the  father  brought  from  the  seashore 
a  long  distance  away,  an  aquarium  full  of  salt  water  with 
many  kinds  of  life.  The  vegetable  specimens  were  more 
beautiful  than  those  in  fresh  water,  but  in  both  the  ma- 
rine and  fresh  water  aquarium  the  pearly  bubbles  of 
oxygen  thrown  off,  and  caught  for  awhile  among  the 
leaves  as  they  rose  to  the  surface,  added  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  collection.  In  this  marine  aquarium  there 
were  crabs,  shrimps,  barnacles,  and  many  other  things, 
besides  the  animalculae.  The  barnacles,  as  one  sees  them 
usually,  are  not  attractive;  but  in  an  aquarium  they  open 
and  throw  out  their  little  feathery  appendages  and  work 
continually  throwing  the  water  into  the  inside  of  their 
shells  in  order  to  feed.  All  of  these  things  the  children 
studied  in  little  natural  aquariums  in  the  holes  of  the 
rocks  at  low  tide  during  the  summer.  During  the  winter, 
as  the  water  evaporated,  all  the  salts  of  various  kinds 
v.-ere  left  in  the  aquarium,  and  it  was  only  necessary  to 
add  fresh  water.  So  successful  was  this  that,  when  they 
returned  to  the  seashore  the  following  July  and  wished 
to  take  the  aquarium  jar  with  them,  all  the  forms  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life  were  still  alive.  Once  or  twice 
during  the  winter  something  died  in  the  aquarium. 
When  this  happened  all  the  water  was  drawn  out  into 
buckets,  the  animals  and  vegetables  put  therein,  and  the 
stones  and  sand  thoroughly  washed  in  fresh  water  and 
everything  put  back  into  the  aquarium  again.  In  the 
case  of  the  marine  aquarium  periwinkle  and  other  sea 
snails  served  to  keep  the  aquariums  clean  from  moss. 

The  interest  aroused  in  the  oldest  child  was  naturally 
imparted  to  ail  the  others  in  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

The  Stimulus  of  Competition. 

The  father  of  these  children  related'two  instances  of 
the  possibilities  of  making  collections  anywhere.  One 
day  he  said:  "I  will  give  ten  cents  to  the  one  that  finds 
the  largest  pumber  of  different  ffowers  In  ten  minutes  " 
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A  PAGE  OF  HINTS  ABOUT  HOME  GEOGRAPHY,  LATIN,  AND  HISTORY. 

A  Fine  Study  of  u  Lesson  From  a  LiUin  I'oet  By  Mr.  Doss  of  Trinity  I'ark  Hij^li  School — Mr. 
Mathcuon  of  the  State  Xortual  Gives  the  History  Teaclier  Some  Hints  Xliat  Should  Lead  to  Self- 
Exomiuation — Another  Interesting  Study  in  Home  Geography  With  the  Durliam  County  Teachei's. 


STl'DIKS   l.\   HOMK   GEOGRAPHY — No.  II. 

The  following  Is  an  outline  that  was  prepared  for  the 
Durham  County  Teachers: 

Please  have  your  pupils  work  up  the  questions  asked 
below,  taking  one  topic  a  day  until  you  have  fully  com- 
pleted each.  Bring  a  full  report  to  the  November  meet- 
ing and  turn  it  over  to  Superintendent  Massey.  We  de- 
sire especially  a  written  report  of  what  nature  has  done 
for  the  land  in  which  you  live.  Geography  treats  of  the 
earth  as  the  home  of  man.  Our  geography  is  Durham 
County.  What  has  nature  done  for  each  district  in  mak- 
ing it  a  suitable  habitation  for  man? 

Having  completed  the  answers  to  each  question,  we 
wish  to  take  up  for  November  the  study  of  soil — the  di- 
rect products  and  the  indirect  products.  This  will  be 
outlined  in  the  November  meeting. 

WHAT  HAS  NATURE  DONE  FOR  YOUR  DISTRICT? 

(1)  Climate. — Make  the  following  observations  for 
November.  Make  observations  from  day  to  day  of  the 
temperature.  Every  school  should  have  a  good  ther- 
mometer. Keep  a  weather  chart  showing  the  number  of 
rainy  and  fair  days.  Is  November  a  good  month  then  to 
work  in?  What  Is  the  average  temperature?  Is  Novem- 
ber on  an  average  a  very  cold  month?  Compare  the 
length  of  the  days  with  the  length  of  the  nights.  Watch 
the  shadows  of  the  school-house  or  some  convenient  tree 
at  noon  and  see  how  much  this  shadow  lengthens  each 
week.  Notice  the  influence  of  November  weather  on 
vegetation.  What  leaves  were  gone  on  the  first?  What 
on  the  last  of  November?  How  much  earlier  does  sunset 
come  on  each  day?  What  is  the  influence  of  November 
weather  on  life? 

(2)  Surface. — Is  the  landscape  of  your  district  level 
or  hilly?  Is  it  becoming  more  so,  of  less?  Do  the  rains 
and  streams  cut  the  surface  away?  What  are  the  citi- 
zens of  the  district  doing  to  preserve  the  surface? 

(3)  Streams. — Name  the  streams  in  your  district. 
Which  direction  do  they  flow,  and  how  do  their  waters 
reach  the  ocean?  Of  what  value  are  these  streams?  Can 
they  he,  and  are  they  being,  used  in  any  way  for  water 
power?  What  mills  are  run  by  water  power  in  your  dis- 
trict? Of  what  further  value  are  these  streams  to  the  in- 
habitants of  your  district?  What  damage  do  they  do  to 
the  land? 

(4)  Minerals. — Are  there  minerals  of  any  kind  in  your 
district,  including  clay  or  brick-making?  Is  any  of 
them  of  value  to  the  inhabitants?  What  value?  How 
Diany  men  are  engaged  in  brick-making  in  your  district? 

(5)  Game. — What  game  can  be  found  in  your  district? 
Such  as  quail,  deer,  squirrel,  rabbit,  song  birds,  etc.? 
Are  they  of  any  value?  Or  are  they  harmful?  If  the 
former,  how  are  they  protected,  and  of  what  value  are 
they?  If  the  latter,  what  are  the  citizens  doing  to  de- 
stroy them? 

(6)  ForestH. — 'What  are  the  different  kinds  of  trees  in 
your  district?  Of  what  use  is  each?  Are  there  any  at- 
tempts being  made  to  protect  the  trees?  Has  a  forest 
any  value  besides  the  timber  value  or  its  trees?  Do  they 
keep  the  land  from  washing  away?  Do  they  protect 
crops  ? 

(7)  Soil. — What  is  soil?  Study  In  your  primary  geog- 
raphy and  your  agriculture.  What  will  it  produce  in 
your  district?     That  is,  what,  what  will  a  piece  of  new 


laud  just  cleared  produce?  What  can  it  be  made  to  pro- 
duce? What  are  the  beneficial  plants  and  the  harmful 
plants  that  it  produces  naturally?  E.  C.  B. 


TEN  QUALIFICATIONS  OF  THE  HISTORY  TEACHER. 

"1.  Familiarity  with  the  subject  matter,  and  good 
sense  of  perspective  and  proportion. 

"2.  A  desire  to  state  and  point  the  truth  impartially 
and  without  bias. 

"3.   Enthusiasm  for  the  subject. 

"4.  Ability  to  tell  a  story  in  a  pleasing  way  and  in  a 
clear  and  simple  language. 

"5.   A  retentive  memory. 

"6.   A  vivid  imagination. 

"7.   Sound  judgment  and  insight  into  character. 

"S,   Close  touch  with  current  affairs. 

"9.   Familiarity  with  historic  localities, 
"10.   A  wide  acauaintance  with  the  general  literature." 
— Hinsdale. 
Some  Things  to  Be  Kept  in  Mind  In  Teaching  History. 

"1.  Is  the  recitation  so  conducted  as. to  inculcate  a 
spirit  of  toleration? 

"2.  Does  this  lead  to  the  formation  of  sound  social 
j\idgment? 

"3.  Does  the  manner  of  presentation  (for  example  of 
the  Civil  War)  precipitate  partisanship  and  sectionalism? 

"4.  Are  pupils  taught  to  distinguish  between  facts  and 
opinions  about  facts  or  interpretations  of  facts? 

"5.  Is  history  so  taught  as  to  inculcate  ideals  and 
standards  of  honor,  worth,  and  integrity? 

"6.  Is  history  so  taught  as  to  stimulate  pupils  to  take 
an  active  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  conduct  of  civil 
affairs?" — Jenks. 

Note. — The  successful  teacher  of  history  will  endeavor 
to  keep  in  mind  the  above  suggestions. 

J.   A.   MATHESON. 

Normal  and  Industrial  College. 


THE  ASSIGNMENT  OF  A  LESSON  IN  VERGIL. 

Edftori  AL  NoTK :  It  It  Is  true  that  Latin  la  becoming  more  and  mora 
dltticult  (or  students.  It  Is  partly  due  tn  the  spirit  o(  the  age  which 
turns  the  mind  of  the  youth  to  more  utilitarian  subjects;  and  partly 
because  the  teachers  of  the  subject  reall.v  do  not  clothe  It  with 
due  Interest,  but  make  It  largely  a  drill  exercise.  The  loUowlng lesson 
taught  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Doas.  o(  the  Trinity  Park  School,  Durham,  N.  C„ 
contains  suggestions  that  should  be  helpful  to  new  teachers  of  Latin' 
It  Is  merely  the  outline  of  the  assignment  which  Mr.  Doss  gave  his 
pupils,  and  with  these  speclHc  directions  they  prepared  the  lesson. 

1.  Vergil's  .5-:neifl,  lines  180-307,  Book  I. — Subject: 
The  search  for  the  lost  vessels,  the  deer,  the  feast,  and 
the  speech  of  .Tineas  to  his  comrades. 

2.  Sug.gostionw  Given.  (1)  A  part  of  the  story  was  told 
as  follows:  .Eneas  took  with  him  a  faithful  companion 
and  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  cliff  hoping  to  see  something 
of  the  lost  vessels  of  his  fleet,  but  he  saw  something  else 
for  which  he  was  not  looking.  He  carried  back  to  the  rest 
of  his  crew  something  for  them  to  eat.  Then  a  feast 
was  prepared.  After  this  iEneas  makes  an  encouraging 
talk  to  his  companions.  (2)  Mythological  references, 
peculiar  constructions,  etc.,  were  pointed  out.  (3)  The 
class  was  referred  to  translations  of  Connlngton  and 
Dryden.  ^ 

•  COonttriued  on    Page' '8, ) '   '"  '     '■"' 
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JfORTtt  CiCfeotilNA   fi'StoAf io5i. 


A  TIMELY  STUDY  OF  WHITTIER'S  CORN  SONG. 

This  Poem  is  a  Whole  Moving  Picture  Show  in  Itself — Read  it  With  Your  Class  and  Note  the  Pic- 
tures the  Poet  Paints  in  Every  Stanza — The  Study  Indicated  Below  Contains  a  Few  Suggestions 
Merely — Use  Them  and  Add  Other  Features  of  Your  0«-n. 


Whittter  had  the  greatest  admiration  for  labor  and 
laborers. 

He  wrote  many  poems,  sometimes  called  "Songs  of 
Labor."  Of  these  were  The  Shipbuilders,  The  Shoemak- 
ers, The  Drovers,  The  Fishermen,  The  Huskers,  The  C'^rn 
Song,  and  The  Lumbermen. 

These  are  all  fine  poem.s  suitable  for  about  the  sixth 
grade,  and  especially  for  the  month  of  November,  for 
"the  harvest  time  has  come." 

Let  the  teacher  read  this  poem.  "The  Corn  Song," 
carefully,  and  then  put  the  questions  given  below  on  the 
board;  after  which  re-read  the  poem  and  see  if  the  pupils 
can  answer  the  questions.  It  would  be  better  for  the 
children  to  read  the  poem  if  they  can  get  copies  of  it. 


Then  shame  on  all  the  proud  and  vain. 

Whose  folly  laughs  to  scorn. 
The  blessing  of  our  hardy  grain, 

Our  wealth  of  golden  corn! 

Let   earth    withhold   her   goodly   root, 
Let  mildew  blight  the  rye. 

Give  to  the  worm  the  orchard's  fruit. 
The  wheat  field  to  the  fly: 

But  let  the  good  old  crop  adorn 
The  hills  our  father's  trod; 

Still  let  us,  for  His  golden  corn. 
Send  up  our  thanks  to  God! 


Heap  high  the  farmer's  wintry  hoard! 

Heap  high  the  golden  corn! 
No  richer  gift  has  Autumn  poured 

From  out  her  lavish  horn! 

Let   other   lands,    exulting,   glean 
The  apple  from  the  pine. 

The  orange  from  its  glossy  green, 
The  cluster  from  the  vine; 

We  better  love  the  hardy  gift 
Our  rugged  vales  bestow. 

To  cheer  us  when  the  storm  shall  drift 
Our  harvest-fields  with  snow. 


Through  vales  of  grass  and  meads  of  flowers, 

.     Our  plows  their  furrows  made, 
While  on  the  hills  the  sun  and  showers 
Of  changeful  April  played. 

We  dropped  the  seed  o'er  hill  and  plain. 

Beneath  the  sun  of  May, 
And  frightened  from  our  sprouting  grain 

The  robber  crows  away. 

'And  through  the  long,  bright  days  of  June, 

Its  leaves  grew  green  and  fair, 
And  waved  In  hot  mid-summer's  noon 
Its  soft  and  yellow  hair. 

And  now  with  Autumn's  moon-lit  eves, 

Its  harvest  time  has  come. 
We  pluck  away  the  frosted  leaves, 

And  bear  the  treasure  home. 

There,  richer  than  the  fahled  gift 

Apollo  showered  of  old. 
Fair  hands  the  broken  grain  shall  sift, 

And  knead  its  meal  of  gold. 

Let  vapid  Idlers  loll  in  silk. 

Around  their  costly  board; 
Give  us  a  bowl  of  samp  and  milk. 

By  home-spun  beauty  poured. 

Where'er  the  wide  old  kitchen  hearth, 

Sends  up  Us  smoky  curls, 
•Who  win  not  thank  the  kindly  earth. 

And  bless  our  farmer  girls!  •  ■ 


Language  Based  on  Com   Song. 

What  is  a  hoard?  Why  called  "golden  corn?"  Explain 
how  autumn  "pours  a  gift  from  her  horn."  What  apple 
is  meant  In  the  second  stanza.  What  does  the  poet  say 
we  love  better? 

Describe  the  planting  of  the  corn.  What  time  of  the 
year?  What  must  the  weather  be  in  order  to  help  Us 
growth?  How  could  corn  he  called  a  treasure?  Can  you 
find  out  about  Apollo  and  his  "fabled  gift"?  What  does 
he  mean  by  "home-spun  beauty?  What  does  Whittier 
say  is  the  best  of  all  gifts?    Whom  shall  we  thank  for  it? 

Learn  what  you  can  of  Whittler's  life.  Read  the 
"Huskers",  and  compare  with  "The  Corn  Song." 

The  following  Is  a  good  outline  to  be  used  as  a  guide 
In  teaching  a  poem  of  this  nature: 

1.  Read  the  poem  thoughtfully  and  carefully. 

2.  Recite  the  story  of  the  poem. 

3.  Study  the  text  using  questions  above  as  a  guide. 

4.  Memorise  striking  stanzas;  for  example,  the  last 
two  In  the  above  poem. 

5.'  Learn  something  of  the  author. 


"Back  That  School  Master!" 

Messrs.  Editors: — In  closing  my  letter  on  another  sub- 
ject, let  me  say  a  word  about  Xorth  Carolina  Education. 
The  September  Issue  was  good,  but  for  me  the  last  issue 
of  last  spring  was  the  best  I  have  ever  had.  The  con- 
tributed articles,  etc.,  did  me  the  most  good.  In  fact, 
they  are  all  good  and  will  help  any  teacher  who  diligent- 
ly reads  and  studies  them,  r  would  that  every  school 
patron  In  North  Carolina  could  and  would  read  "Back 
That  School  Master."  In  fact.  It  would  be  a  great  bless- 
ing and  help  to  the  cause  of  education  If  the  patrons 
would    read    North   Carolina   Education. 

Roper,  N.  C       ■  T.  A.  HOL-TOM, 


NORTH  OAHOUXA   EnfCATION. 
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NUMBER  WORK  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  SECOND  YEAR  IN  SCHOOL. 

By  Miss  Susie  Fulghum,  Elizabeth  City  Graded  Schools. 

Reing  the  g«cond  in  a  Series  of  Thr*«  Articles  on  the  Scope  of  Xiiniber  Work  for  the  First  Three 
Veai-s — Reading  and  Writing  Numbers  Through  Thousands  May  Be  Learned  Now — Measurement 
and  Money  Counting  May  Al««  Be  UudertalLeii— Ck>mblualion  Work  the  Most  Important  ot  All 
in  tills  Secoml  Veaj-. 


Notation  and  Enumeration. 

Under  this  head  comes  the  reading  and  writing  of  num- 
bers through  thousands.  The  value  of  place  is  empha- 
sized.    Spliuts  are  to  be  eniployed  iu  these  lessons. 

The  lessons  in  counting,  as  outlined  last  month,  are  to 
be  continued.  Ihe  work  of  the  previous  year  is  to  be 
reviev.  ed  and  extended,  by  giving  lessons  in  counting  by 
ones,  twos.  Uvea  and  tens,  to  one  hundred,  noticing  the 
close  connection  between  fives  und  tens;  between  ones 
and  tens,  thus,  that  each  pair  of  fives  equals  one  ten. 

The  children  are  to  count  by  thiees  to  eighteen,  and  by 
fiuirs  to  twenty,  with  the  bead  frame.  They  should  also 
count  in  this  way  by  twos,  beginning  with  one,  by  threes, 
btginning  with  two,  by  fours,  beginning  with  one. 

Measurement  Work  and  Counting  Money. 

All  previous  work  is  reviewed.  The  practical  applica- 
tion of  all  measurements  is  given.  There  siiould  be  the 
actual  use  iu  the  school  room  of  the  peck,  half-bushel 
and  bushel  measures,  in  addition  to  those  used  the  first 
year,  'i'he  telling  of  time  by  the  clock  and  the  count- 
ing by  five?,  tens,  fifteens,  and  thirties  on  the  clocW  taee 
shoulJ  be  taught. 

Pieces  of  money  are  to  be  recognized  at  sight;  the  one 
cent,  two  cent  and  three  cent  pieces;  also  the  dollar, 
two  dollar  and  five  dollar  bills.  Buying  and  selling  and 
making  change  should  be  employed,  involving  the  combi- 
nations taught. 

With  spliuts,  or  tooth  picks,  let  the  pupils  lay  out 
single  geometric  forms  and  notice  the  number  and  rela- 
tion of  the  sides.  Let  them  count  the  faces  of  cubes,  and 
blocks,  and  base  simple  problems  upon  the  counting  ot 
the  faces,  edges  and  corners.  Let  the  pupils  learu  the 
number  of  days  in  the  week,  number  of  weeks  in  a  mouLh 
and  the  number  of  months  in  the  year. 

Teach  them  to  draw  off-hand  lines  of  given  length,  and 
to  divide  lines  Into  approximately  equal  parts.  The 
children  should  be  taught  twelve  things  in  a  dozen, 
twelve  inches  eciual  one  foot,  twelve  months  equal  one 
year,  and  al.=  o  the  value  of  one-half  of  a  dozen. 

The  Uoman  numerals  through  thirty  should  be  taught. 
Fractional   Farts  Ueyond  One-Fourth. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  work,  reviews  are  given,  and 
the  new  work  consists  in  learning  one-fifth,  one-sixth, 
one-seventh,  etc. 

Not  only  should  fractional  parts  of  a  single  object  be 
taught,  but  also  the  ratio  of  fractions  and  the  fractional 
parts  of  a  group  of  objects.  One  half,  in  the  relation  of 
pint  to  quart,  and  one-fourth  in  the  relation  of  quart  to 
gallon,  should  be  emphasized;  also  one-thirj  in  the  rela- 
tion of  foot  to  yard,  and  ot  one-tenth,  in  the  relation  of 
cent  to  dime. 

Conibiaation  Work  the  Most  Important  of  the  Year. 

This  is  the  most  important  work  in  numbers  In  the 
second  year.  The  thlrty-sIx  addition  facts  are  to  be 
taught  thoroughly.  Subtraction  ot  numbers  under 
twenty  should  be  taught  in  connection  with  the  addition 
farts  under  twenty,  to  emphasize  these  facts. 

Process  of  multiplication  and  division  of  numbers  un- 
der twenty  incidentally  learned,  but  not  emphaslzel,  ex- 
C«pt-sts  LUey  aid  in  the  mastery  ot  the  addition,  facts. 


Operations  with  signs  confined  to  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion until  near  the  close  of  the  year;  then  the  multiplica- 
tion and  division  signs  may  be  given.  Let  the  notions  of 
multiplication  and  division  grow  and  ripen  gradually. 
Ihere  should  be  a  complete  mastery  ot  the  number  apace 
from  one  to  twenty  and  also  application  of  these  numbers 
as  used  in  addition. 

Drills  should  be  given  thus:  four  and  four,  fourteen 
and  four,  etc.,  nine  and  five,  nineteen  and  five,  twenty- 
nine  and  five,  etc. 

Addition  of  single  lines  of  numbers  is  to  be  taught.  In- 
volving application  ot  all  four  fundamental  processes 
under  twenty.  Constant  drills  in  mental  arithmetic.  In- 
volving combinations  taught,  aro  to  be  given.  Operation 
of  subtraction  with  figures  under  ten  is  taught. 

Examples  involving  tens  and  hundreds  as  the  unit  of 
measurement  may  be  given,  thus:  four  tens  and  three 
tens  are  seven  tens;  etc. 


THE  ASSIGNMENT  OF  A  LESSON  IN  VKROOi. 

(Continued  from  Page  G.) 

3.  Questions  for  the  Class. 

(a)  Construction:  Cases,  and  why,  of  all  nouns,  pro- 
nouns and  adjectives  In  the  lesson. 

(b)  Moods,  tenses,  principal  parts  of  ah  verbs  In  les- 
son.   Particularly,  why  is  viUeat   (line  1S2)   subjunctive? 

(c)  For  what  was  .^neas  searching  when  he  climbed 
to  the  top  of  the  cliff?  Describe  the  scene  before  him. 
What  did  he  do? 

(d)  Who  was  the  armor-beaj^er  of  ^neas? 

(e)  IIow  many  ships  landed  with  iEneas?  How  can 
you  tell? 

(f)  Describe  the  feast — what  was  eaten,  where  the 
food  and  drink  were  obtained,  etc. 

(g)  Explain  why  we  have  an  anachronism  In  the 
word  bireniis  (line  1S2).  What  do  you  mean  by  an 
anachronism? 

(h)  Explain  in  detail  the  reference  in  line  200 — Scyl- 
laeam  ribiem.  Also  learn  what  you  can  about  Charybdis. 
Locate  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  Why  were  they  to  be 
feared? 

(1)    Explain  reference  in  Cyclopia  sr\\a    (line  202). 

(i)  What  Is  the  substance  of  the  speech  of  ^neas  to 
his  comrades?  Why  was  the  speech  timely?  What  was 
held  out  to  them  as  their  ultimate  aim? 

4.  .■\im  ^Iven  to  cla.ss:  To  translate  understandingly, 
to  construe  accurately,  anl  to  think  of  the  lesson  after 
it  had  been  translated.  To  answer  questions  in  "3,"  the 
student  must  necessarily  understand  the  lesson. 

Mythological  references  were  cited  and  attention  was 
called  to  their  use  in  English  literature  so  that  the  stu- 
dent would  be  more  interested  in  them. 

5.  The  teacher's  aim  was,  in  a  way,  the  same  as  that 
given  to  the  students.  Primarily,  his  aim  was  to  give 
the  student  some  incentive  to  prepare  the  lesson  and 
something  definite  for  which  to  look,  to  show  him 
that  there  is  something  more  In  Vergil  than  the  mere 
Latin  construction  and  translation,  and  that  it  Is  really 
possible  to  derive  a  great  aeal  ot  enjoyment  and  much 
benefit  from  it.  H.  C.  DOSa 

Trinity  Park  School, 'Durham,  N.  C. 
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PRIMARY  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION  TO  MEET  IN  WINSTON  NOVEMBER  11  th-l 3th. 

The  Primal-)'  Teacher  is  at  the  Fouiulation  of  Our  i:ntire  Kducatioiial  System — Five  Hundred  I'each- 
ers  Should  Attend  This  Convention  in  Winston  to  Discuss  tlie  ImiJrovement  of  Educational  Meth- 
ods in  the  First  Three  Grades — Program  of  the  Three-Days'  Meeting  at  Winston. 


The  Primary  Teachers'  Association  will  meet  in  Win- 
ston November  11th  and  12th.  The  officers  of  the  Asso- 
ciation are:  President,  Miss  Anna  Meade  Michaux,  of 
Greensboro;  Vice-President,  Mrs.  T.  Edgar  Johnston,  of 
Salisbury;  Recording  Secretary,  Miss  Mollie  Heath,  of 
New  Bern;  Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Miss 
Frances  Suttle,  of  Asheville 

Hon.  J.  Y.  Joyner,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, says  of  this  Association: 

"It  was  my  great  pleasure  and  good  fortune  to  attend 
the  meeting  of  the  Primary  Teachers'  Association  of 
North  Carolina  at  Wilson  last  year.  I  was  so  much  im- 
pressed with  the  spirit  of  the  meeting  and  with  the  abil- 
ity and  practicability  of  the  papers  and  the  discussions, 
and  I  derived  so  much  benefit  and  inspiration  from  the 
meeting  myself,  that  I  felt  that  I  might  render  a  service 
to  all  primary  teachers  of  the  State  who  have  not  been 
attending  these  meetings  by  seconding  the  invitation  of 
your  Association  to  all  of  them  to  attend  the  meeting  this 
year.  I  believe  that  primary  teachers  will  derive  more 
practical  help  from  this  meeting  than  from  any  other 
professional  meeting  held  in  the  State." 

Prof.  M.  C.  S.  Noble,  of  the  University,  says: 

"I  attended  the  meeting  of  the  State  Primary  Teachers' 
.\ssociation  held  in  Wilson  last  fall,  and  was  so  well 
pleased  with  the  work  accomplished  by  the  earnest  and 
enthusiastic  teachers  in  attendance,  that  I  have  fre- 
quently said  that  I  regard  it  as  the  very  best  association 
of  teachers  in  North  Carolina.  The  fact  that  the  Asso- 
ciation's efforts  are  directed  to  primary  work  alone  rath- 
er than  to  the  whole  course  of  study  in  the  public  school 
system,  enables  those  who  take  part  in  the  exercises  to 
get  nearer  to  the  work  of  all  present,  than  could  be  done 
in  a  body  composed  of  teachers  representing  every  grade 
of  work.  If  School  Boards  would  pay  the  expenses  of  all 
their  teachers  to  this  annual  meeting  they  would  be  mak- 
ing a  most  excellent  and  profitable  investment  for  th'e 
schools." 

Supt.  Charles  L.  Coon,  of  Wilson,  says: 

"The  Primary  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Wilson  last 
year.  The  people  of  the  town  had  an  opportunity  to  see 
and  become  acquainted  with  several  hundred  of  the  best 
teachers  of  the  State.  I  am  certain  that  the  presence  of 
the  Association  here  caused  many  of  our  laymen  to  gain 
broader  ideas  of  the  profession  of  teaching,  thus  increas- 
ing the  respect  with  which  that  work  is  regarded  by  the 
general  public.  On  the  other  hand,  the  technical  discus- 
sions of  the  Association  are  always  interesting  and  valu- 
able. I  hope  that  all  such  organizations  of  teachers  will 
have  the  sympathy  of  school  officers  everywhere.  Teach- 
ers must  organize;  they  must  discuss  their  work  together. 
or  they  will  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  public  service." 

Program  of  Primary  Te.-ichers'  Association. 
THURSDAY  MORNING. 
Observation  in  Winston  Schools. 

Address  of  Welcome,  by  Superintendent  W.  S.  Snipes. 
Response  by  the  President,  Miss  Anna  M.  Michaux. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

Effective  Drill  Work.  (1)  Phonic  Drills,  (2)  Drills 
in  Arithmetic,  (3)  Word  Drills,  (4)   Discussion. 

Manual  Art  In  Primary  Grades,  by  Mjss  Raines,  of 
Greensboro, 


FRIDAY  MORNING. 

Child  Study  as  an  Aid  to  Discipline  (by  request),  by 
Miss  Mary  Owen  Graham,  of  Greensboro. 

A  Study  of  the  Child's  Instincts,  by  Miss  Mary  Lewis 
Harris,  of  Concord. 

A  Study  in  the  Child's  Capacities. 

Habit,  and  Habit  Formation. 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON. 
Child  Study:    A  Need,  by  Mrs.  Ira  Turlington,  Smith- 
field.  N.   C. 

FRIDAY  NIGHT. 

The  Teachers  in  Relation  to  the  Physical  Welfare  of 
the  Child,  by  D.  T.  W.  Davis,  Winston-Salem. 
The  Duty  of  the  School  Board  to  the  Schools. 
The  Present  and  Future  of  Primary  Teachers. 
Our  Future  Work.      (Primary  Teacher.) 

SATURDAY  MORNING. 

Rond  Table  "Language,"  conducted  by  Miss  lola  Exum. 

Round  Table  "Every-Day  Problems,"  conducted  by 
Miss  Lillian  Jenkins,   Winston-Salem. 

Some  of  the  questions  to  be  answered  at  this  Round 
Table  are: 

Should  children   use  double-ruled  paper? 

When  should  multiplication  table  be  taught  (not  the 
incidental  facts,  but  the  regular  drill  on  the  whole 
thing)  ? 

How  long  should  phonics  drills  be  continued? 

How  to  secure  the  necessary  drill  in  reading  for  a 
grade  of  fifty? 

The  necessary  equipment  of  a  primary  grade?  What 
appliances  and  materials  are  definitely  helpful? 

Making  a  program?  Length  of  lesson  periods?  Distri- 
bution of  work  in  order  to  prevent  fatigue? 

What  seat  work  is  educative,  and  how  may  it  be  given 
so  that  careless  habits  will  not  be  formed,  etc.? 

Program  Committee: 

MISS  MARY  ARRINGTON,  Raleigh. 
MISS  CLEE  WINSTEAD,  Wilson. 
MISS  MARY  O.  GRAHAM,  Chairman.  .. 


Purity  of  Speech  a  Sadly  Neglected  Interest. 

Of  the  degree  in  which  a  society  is  civilized  the  vocal 
form,  the  vocal  tone,  the  personal,  social  accent  and 
sound  of  its  intercourse,  have  always  been  held  to  give  a 
direct  reflection.  That  sound,  that  vocal  form,  the  touch- 
stone of  manners,  is  the  note,  the  representative  note — 
representative  of  its  having  (in  our  poor,  imperfect,  hu- 
man degree)  achieved  civilization.  Judged  in  this  light, 
it  must  frankly  be  said,  our  civilization  remains  strik- 
ingly unachieved: 

....  no  civilized  body  of  men  and  women  has  ever 
left  so  vital  an  interest  to  run  wild,  to  shift,  as  we  say. 
all  for  itself,  to  stumble  and  flounder,  through  mere 
adventure  and  accident,  in  the  common  dust  of  life,  to 
pick  up  a  living,  in  fine,  by  the  wayside  and  in  the  ditch. 
—The  Question  of  Our  Speech,  by  Henry  James. 


The  first  impressions  on  the  youthful  mind  are  to  lt.s 
subsequent  current  of  thought  what  the  springs  are  to 
the  river  they  form. — From  letter  of  President  Jefferson 
Iiavis.  4pril  23,  18H3,  to  SoutljB}-n  Educational  Conven- 
tion. 
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SCHOOL  EXERCISES  FOR  THANKSGIVING  DAY 


THANKSGIVING    DAY. 

There  is  a  chill  in  the  air  and  the 
country  holds  a  constant  revel  in 
which  man  and  beast  and  bird  and 
forest  all  participate.  There  Is 
a  rich,  golden  glow  In  the  west 
and  its-  reflections  announce  the 
approach  of  a  briiliani  pageant — the 
moment  chosen  by  Autumn  to  keep 
the  great  harvest-home  of  America. 
The  woods  are  gold  and  crimson  and 
who  thinks  of  sighing  and  dying  and 
melancholy?  The  labors  of  the  sea- 
son are  done,  and  the  memories  of 
-Sodls  bounty  in  the  year  JDrings  a 
thanksgiving  for  the  something  that 
has  been  accomplished.  Let's  all  re- 
joice and  give  thanks;  and  string  the 
pearls  of  His  favor,  until  the  dark 
spots  are  hid;  for  the  autumnal  frost 
is  af  hand. 


HISTORY   OF   THANKSGIVING. 

Thanksgiving  Day  comes,  by  stat- 
ute, once  a  year.  It  is  the  one  nation- 
al festival  which  turns  on  home  life. 
It  is  a  day  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
year's  history;  and  almost  every  na- 
tion has  its  annual  feast  day.  The 
North  American  Indians  celebrated 
the  Feast  of  the  New  Corn.  They 
took  a  week;  and  all  work  was  sus- 
;pended.  The  Greeks  used  to  hold  a 
grand  festival  in  honor  of  Demeter 
who  was  the  goddess  of  the  harvest. 
The  Romans,  long  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  likewise  held  a  festival  in 
honor  of  Ceres,  their  goddess  of  the 
harvest.  To  Ceres  they  brought  of- 
ferings of  fruit  to  their  household 
gods  and  crowned  them  with  flow- 
ers; they  went  in  long  procession  to 
the  fields  and  spent  the  day  picnick- 
ing. The  Egyptians  also  observed  a 
day  of  feasting,  and  the  people 
brought  their  offerings  to  the  altar 
of  Isis,  the  Holy  Mother,  who  was 
thought  to  protect  "^he  harvest. 

The  Jews  called  their  Thanksgiv- 
ing tlie  "Feast  of  the  Tabernacle." 
It  lasted  over  a  week,  and  during 
this  time  the  people  feasted  and 
made  merry  in  many  ways.  They 
liad  choirs  to  sing  festival  songs  and 
many  entertainments.  Grand  public 
Ijageants  were  held,  and  thousands 
of  people  came  to  Jerusalem  to  stay 
during  this  celebration.  There  were 
not  houses  enough  to  accommodate 
so  many  people,  so  they  built  and 
lived  In  booths  made  of  palm,  pine 
and  olive  branches.  These  were  dec- 
orated, as  were  the  housesy  with 
fruits  and  flowers. 

-  -  English  jieople  also  had  a  feast 
day  called  the  "Harvest  Home," 
which  was  a  festival  held  n.ear  the 
rlose  of  liie  liarvest,     They  dancedt 


had  wrestling  matches,  feats  of  arch- 
ery,  and    then    feasted. 

lu  1621,  after  the  ingathering  of 
the  first  harvest  in  the  New  World, 
Governor  Bradford  so  provided  that 
the  settlers  "might  after  a  more  spe- 
cial manner  rejoice  together;"  and 
for  many  years  after  this  the  au- 
tumnal "feast  of  the  ingathering" 
was  merely  an  occasional  festival._  It 
was  not  until  after  the  Revolution 
that  it  became  general.  George 
Washington  Issued  the  -first  Thanks- 
giving .proclamation;  but  It  was  not 
until  1863  that  it  became  a  fixed 
holiday. 


A  THANKSCmNG  ACROSTIC* 

For  twelve  children.      Hang  card- 
board,   with    letters    around     necks, 

blank    side    out.       Each    turns    card 

after  reciting. 

T's  for  the  turkey  so  toothsome  and 
good, 

H  is  for  holiday,  well  understood. 

A's  for  the  apples  which  make  sauce 
and  pie. 

.\'.s    for    the    noise    of    the    children 
knee-high. 

Iv's     for     the     kitchen     where     good 
things  are  made, 

S    is    for    spices    and    sweet    marma- 
lade. 

G's  for  the  games  which  we  play  un- 
til night, 

I's  for  the  ices  so  cold  and  so  white. 

V's    for    the    vines     which     encircle 
each   plate, 

I's  for  the  illness  which  comes  to  us 
late. 

.X's  for  the  nuts,  and  the  raisins,  you 
know, 

G's   for   the   gratitude    we   all   should 
show. 

--C.    B.    Jordan. 


A  THANKSGIVING  HYMN. 

Can    a    little    child    like    me 
Thank  the  Father  fittingly? 
Yes,  oh  yes!    be  good   and  true. 
Patient,  kind  in  all  you  do; 
Love   the  Lord  and   do  your  part. 
Learn    to    say    with    all    your   heart: 

Father,   we   thank  Thee! 

Father,   we   thank  Thee! 
Father  in   heaven,   we   thank   Thee! 


To  carry  their  sunshine  to  lives  that 

are  sad: 
For  children  who  have  all  they  want 

and  to  spare, 
Their    good    things    with    poor    little 

children  to  share; 
Fur    this    will    bring    blessing,    and 

this   is  the  way 
To      show      you      are      thankful      on 

Thanksgiving    Day. 


TILINKSGIVING  PROOFS. 

And  what  do  you  say  is  the  very 
best  way 

To  show  we  are  thankful  on  Thanks- 
giving Day? 

The  best  thing  that  hearts  that  are 
thankful  can  do 

Is  this:  to  make  grateful  other 
hearts,    too; 

For  lives  that  are  grateful,  and  sun- 
ny and  glad, 


BE   THANKFUL.'* 


A     Thanksgiving    Exercise     for    Ten 
Little  Girls. 

Each  girl  wears  a  white  turn-down 
collar  and  wide  white  cuffs  of  Puri- 
tan style,  and  a  white  cardboard 
crown.  On  each  crown  is  pasted  a 
letter  cut  from  gilt  paper,  the  let- 
ters to  spell  "B-e  T-h-a-n-k-f-u-1." 

The  speakers  come  on  in  turn,  one 
at  a  time,  and  having  spoken  remain 
standing  in  line. 

First  Girl: 

For    sturdy   "Pilgrim    Fathers,"    true 

and  brave. 
Who   the   custom  of   "Thanksgiving" 
to  us  gave. 

Oh  let  us  all  give  thanks! 

Second    girl: 
For     hills     and     valleys,     trees     and 

lovely  flowers. 
That  so  beautifully  adorn  this  lovely 
world  of  our, 

(Both  girls)  : 
Oh  let  us  all  give  thanks! 

(Third  Girl)  : 
For   health,   that   blessing   we   should 

deem   most   rare. 
The  gift  which  each  should  treasure 
with  great  care, 
(The  three  girls) : 
Oh  let  us  all  give  thanks! 

Fourth   Girl: 
For  home,   the  spot  so   dearly   loved 

by  all, 
AVhether    cottage,    hut,    or    mansion 
tall, 

(The  four  girls) : 
Oh  let  us  all  give  thanks! 

Fifth  Girl: 
For    playmates,    friends,    and    loving 

parents  dear. 
Who   make   our   lives   so   very   happy 
here, 

(All  five)  : 
Oh  let  us  all  give  thanks! 

Sixth   Girl: 
For    dresses,    cloaks,    hats,    mittens, 
capes,  and  shoes. 


■•Selticled  from  Castle's  School  En- 
tertainments, No.  4,  published  by  A, 
Flanagan  Company,  Chicago. 


"■Selected  from  Practical  Dialogues. 
Drills  and  Marches.  Published  by 
A.   Flanagan,   Chicago. 

(Concluded  on  Page  20.) 
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QUESTIONS  ANSWERED 

=^==  FOR 


EDUCATION'S  READERS 


WHERE    TO    GET   SCHOOL    EXER- 
CISES. 

Please  inform  rue  where  I  can 
get  suitable  material  for  school 
exercises.  ELI  FRANCIS. 

The  above  card  was  received  in 
September.  I  at  once  ordered  from 
various  publishers,  books  containing 
school  exercises  and  the  results  of 
my  investigations  are  given  below; 

Practical  Dialogues,  Drills  and 
Marches.  Price  2  5  cents,  postpaid. 
By  A.  Flanagan  Co.,  Chicago.  Con- 
tains 152  pages,  including  twenty- 
two  Drills  and  Exercises  for  little 
folks,  and  especially  for  those  of  the 
intermediate  grades.  All  of  the  drills 
are  illustrated  with  diagrams.  It 
contains  plays  suitable  for  Christ- 
mas, Thanksgiving,  patriotic  days, 
and  school  closings. 

Castle's  Seliool  Entertainnients, 
No.  4.  Price  2  5  cents,  postpaid.  By 
A.  Flanagan  Co.,  Chicago.  Contains 
235  pages,  including  Recitations,  Di- 
alogues, Concert  Recitations,  Drills, 
Charades,  etc.  The  contents  are  ar- 
ranged for  Primary  grades.  Interme- 
diate grades,  and  higher  grades.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  complete  collec- 
tions of  school  entertainnients. 

Flanagan  Entertainment  Series. 
Snccessfnl  Plays.  Price  2  5  cents.  A 
Flanagan  Co.,  Chicago.  A  collec- 
tion of  nine  popular  farces.  These 
are  especially  for  grammar  schools 
and  high  schools.  It  contains  I. S3 
pages  and  furnishes  nine  plays  of  a 
comic  nature  that  can  be  used  in 
school  closings. 

Christmas  Celebrations.  Price  2  5 
cents,  postpaid.  A.  Flanagan  Co., 
Chicago.  This  ts  a  collection  of  Rec- 
itations, Dialogues,  Songs  (with 
music)  and  exercises  suitable  for 
Christmas  entertainments. 

The  Baker  &  Taylor  Company, 
New  York,  has  two  books  of  unusual 
merit: 

Days  and  Deeds,  Prose.  Price  $1. 
This  book  is  a  very  comprehensive 
selection  of  readings,  bearing  on  the 
important  dates  and  events  of  our 
National  history.  These  are  arrang- 
ed under  the  classifications  of  "The 
Nation's  Holidays,"  "Special  Days," 
and  "Great  Americans."  This  Is 
really  a  valuable  collection  for  a 
teacher.  From  these  selections  a 
teacher  can  make  a  school  exercise 
of  high  character. 

Days  and  Deeds;  Poetry.  Price  $1. 
This  book  represents  a  very  careful 
collection  of  readings  and  recitations 
bearing  on  the  Important  days  and 
events    of    American    history.      New 


"i'ear's  Day,  Washington's  Birthday, 
Memorial  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day, 
Christmas,  Arbor  Day,  Bird  Day, 
Easter,  Flag  Day.  It  contains  like- 
wise poems  of  Great  Americans,  also 
of  the  seasons.  It  closes  with  poems 
every  child  should  know. 

Teachers  should  own  at  least  one 
of  these  two  books.  With  this  and  two 
of  the  books  mentioned  under  the 
first  head,  no  teacher  should  be  with- 
out suflBcient  aid  for  school  enter- 
tainments. 

A  suggested  list  is  as  follows: 

1.  Days  and  Deeds;  Poetry. 

2.  Practical  Dialogues,  Drills  and 
-Marches. 

3.  Castle's  School  Entertainments. 
The  other  books  •   entloned  might 

be  more  suitable  for  certain  schools 
and  special  occasions. 


THE  PREPARATION  OF  A  COUN- 
TRY SCHOOL  TEACHER. 

(In  answer  to  inquiry  by  Miss  Nora 
L.   Steele   in  October  number.) 

That  the  place  of  the  public  school 
teacher  in  the  country  is  harder  to 
till  than  that  of  any  other  is  doubt- 
less true.  Yet  it  is  likewise  true 
that  a  live,  well-prepared  teacher  in 
the  country  school  will  doubtless  get 
as  good  results  as,  or  abetter  than, 
those  of  the  city  school  teachers.  It 
is  the  more  reason  why  the  former 
should  seek  all  the  Information 
possible. 

Reading,  History,  Language.  Octo- 
ber Education  contained  suggestions 
on  teaching  History,  Language,  Geog- 
raphy and  Arithmetic.  The  Novem- 
ber number  contains  an  article  in  the 
Teachers'  Reading  Course,  on  Read- 
ing, History,  Language.  It  is  based 
on  Part  II,  Chapter  1,  of  Hamilton's 
Recitation.  Each  teacher  must  work 
out  her  own  method,  based  on  sug- 
gestions derived  from  a  number  of 
sources. 

Tlie  Teacher's  Preparation.  The 
question  is  frequently  asked:  "How 
can  a  teacher  make  the  preparation 
of  each  lesson  necessary  to  get  the 
results  demanded."  If  the  teacher 
has  all  the  classes  in  a  country  school 
from  the  Primary  work  to  the  high 
school,  this  is  impossible  in  one  year's 
time.  Suppose,  though,  you  take  this 
year  two  or  three  subjects;  for  in- 
stance, two  reading  lessons  and  one 
history  lesson,  and  make  it  a  point 
to  do  all  the  extra  work  possible  in 
these;  and  while  you  are  doing  this 
write  on  the  margin  of  the  page  of 
your  text-book  opposite  each  lesson 
all  your  suggestions  and  outlines  so 
that  they  will  be  preserved.  Keep  a 
note  book  of  references,  and  let  each 


reference  be  indicated  on  the  margin 
of  th-e  text  l5ook  so  that  it  can  be 
easily  found.  As  long,  then,  as  you 
teach  these  subjects  you  will  have 
this  valuable  preparation;  and  the 
next  year  you  can  turn  your  extra 
time  and  attention  to  other  subjects'.- 
In  this  way  a  teacher  can  secure  an 
abundance  of  material  which  will  be 
ready  for  use. 

Our  one  striking  defect  is,  we  lose 
the  results  of  our  labors  by  not  re- 
cording and  preserving,  and  so  much 
of  our  time  is  taken  up  with  re-find- 
ing what  we  once  found. 


THE  AIM  OF  THE  RECITATION. 

•'I   can't   understand   the  Aim 
of  the   Recitation.      What  is  its    ,.- 
meaning?      Please  tell  me  what 
books  to  read." — J.  P.  T. 

In  September  Education,  under 
Questions  and  Answers,  the  Aim  of 
the  Recitation  was  discussed  in  reply 
to  the  question  "How  Can  I  Gain  the 
Respect  of  My  Pupils?"  paragraph  2, 
as  follows: 

"Class  room  work  must  be  made 
more  attractive.  That  is,  the  teacher 
must  do  enough  to  arouse  the  inter- 
est of  the  child  in  the  day's  work. 
The  teacher  must  pay  some  attention 
to  the  methods  of  presenting  this 
new  lesson.  For  instance,  if  one 
should  say  to  a  class,  "Go  out  into 
the  yard  and  hunt  for  something," 
the  class  would  go  and  spend  one 
hour  or  so  and  return  with  nothing 
definite,  possibly  nothing  at  all;  but 
if  the  teacher  should  say  to  this  same 
class:  "Go  out  into  the  yard,  near 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  building 
and  hunt  for  two  books,"  much  less 
time  would  be  consumed  and  the 
class  would  return  with  something 
definite.  .\  d"?finite  aim  is  here 
given.  "Suppose  we  apply  this  prin- 
ciple to  a  recitation.-  The  teacher 
says:  "Take  the  next  lesson."  This 
is  equivalent  to  saying:  "Go  out  into 
the  yard  and  hunt  for  something." 
The  class  takes  the  "next  lesson," 
and  goes  over  it  possibly  four  or  fiv« 
times;  but  the  results  are  indefinite. 
There  has  been  no  clue  as  to  what 
the  child  is  to  hunt  for.  Both  read- 
ing and  language  suffers  Immensely 
because  of  a  lack  of  aim.  Suppose,; 
on  the  contrary,  the  lesson  is  about 
King  Midas,  and  the  teacher  in  as- 
signing the  lesson,  says:  "Our  next 
lesson,  children,  is  about  a  very  pe-. 
cullar  man  whose  name  was  Midas.  I 
shall  ask  you  to  find  out  what  Midas 
wished  for;  and  what  happetied."- 
Here  is  something  definite.  With  this 
aim  in  view  the  child  will  have  some- 
thing to  hunt  for.  Less  time  will  be 
required  and  the  results  will  be  more 
abundant.  -■ 

The  Aim  of  the  Recitation  Is  dls"-- 
cussed  fully  in  McMurry's  "The  Meth- 
od of  the  Recitation,"  in  Chapters  VI' 
and  VII.  This  Is  published  by  Mac' 
mlllan  Company,  New  York. 
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The  enrollment  of  the  Biscoe  High  School  has  doubled 
within  two  years.  Principal  Hoy  Taylor  spent  last  sum- 
mer at  Columbia  University  and  will  return  again  next 
summer.  He  is  a  practical,  energetic,  and  progressive 
school  man. 


How  many  teachers  are  reading  outside  of  the  text 
books?  Remember  there  is  a  Teachers'  Reading  Circle 
conducted  from  the  State  Department  by  Mr.  J.  A.  Bivins, 
the  State  Supervisor  of  Teacher  Training.  Are  you  inter- 
ested in  it? 


In  many  schools  of  the  country  one  school  room  is 
opened  at  S  o'clock  with  a  teacher  present,  and  pupils 
use  the  time  from  S  to  9  o'clock  as  a  study  period.  This 
seems  to  be  gaining  in  favor.  It  has  many  things  to 
commend  it. 


What  are  you  going  to  do  when  school  opens,  if  the 
children  are  not  provided  with  books?  This  is  a  good 
question  to  discuss  in  the  County  Association.  The 
County  Board  has  power  to  make  all  needful  rules  and 
regulations.  Lot  the  Association  present  the  matter  to 
the  Board. 


I^et  us  be  frank  about  this  thing.  A  teacher  is  stand- 
ing in  the  way  of  progress  andis  a  hindrance  to  a  com- 
munity if  he  or  she  takes  no  interest  in  the  Associations 
or  the  Reading  Circles,  has  no  school  spirit,  and  is 
ashamed  to  speak  ot  betterment  work  in  the  community. 
It  is  only  a  small  part  of  education  that  comes  from  text- 
books. 


Teaching  arithmetic  in  the  New  York  City  schools  has 
one  feature  especially  that  should  commend  itself  to  the 
teachers  in  North  Carolina.  Rapid  adding  is  taught. 
The  power  lo  add  one  hundred  and  fifty  figures  in  a  min- 
ute is  the  task  set.  Try  it,  ye  teachers  of  arithmetic,  and 
learn  whether  rapid  adding  is  a  lost  art  in  your  school. 


.=!upt.  R.  .T.  Tighe,  of  Asheville,  has  planned  to  spend 
two  or  three  weeks  during  this  month  visiting  the  best 
schools  of  the  North  and  East.  Other  men  have  this 
habit.  Supt.  Harvey  Craven,  of  New  Bern,  spends  some 
time  every  year  visiting  other  schools.  It  is  the  surest 
way  to  meet  new  ideas  and  avoid  ruts  and  routine  that 
make  a  school  lifeless. 


November  12  th  is  the  day  set  apart  for  the  inaugura- 
tion of  President  Robert  A.  Wright  of  the  Eastern  Caro- 
lina Training  School  at  Greenville.  The  opening  of  this 
institution  in  October  was  most  encouraging.  It  can  and 
will  do  a  great  work  in  North  Carolina.  It  is  a  new  In- 
stitution just  trying  its  strength  for  the  first  time;  its 
president  and  faculty  are  well  trained  for  the  specific 
work  outlined:  and  not  only  the  east,  but  the  entire  State 
will  soon  find  that  an  additional  force  has  been  engaged 
in  carrying  the  great  responsibility  of  educating  the 
youth  of  the  State. 


One  teacher  in  answer  to  a  question  in  the  Teachers' 
Reading  Course,  says:  "I  find  children  more  interested 
in  history  and  English.  It  may  be  because  I  am. especially 
fond  of  these  studies,  or  it  may  be  because  o£  the  time  of 
the  day  they  are  taught."  How  many  teachers  pay  so 
much  attention  to  the  results  of  a  recitation  that  they 
are  able  to  tell  why  children  like  some  studies  and  dis- 
like others?  When  this  point  in  the  art  of  teaching  has 
been  reached,  the  problem  of  bringing  children  to  the 
point  of  preparing  lessons  that  are  by  nature  uninterest- 
ing is  before  the  teacher. 


The  report  of  Morganton  Graded  Schools  for  the  year 
190S-'09  has  just  been  received.  It  is  published  in  neat 
pamphlet  form  and  gives  in  detail  the  work  of  the  school 
during  the  past  year,  which  was  the  best  year  of  Supt. 
Jos.  E.  Avent's  administration  in  Morganton.  If  all  the 
superintendents  in  the  State  would  take  as  much  pains 
to  record  the  administration  of  the  city  schools  It  would 
be  an  easy  matter  to  study  the  city  school  problems.  We 
might  with  perfect  propriety,  ask  why  all  the  schools  of 
the  State  do  not  publish  as  full  reports  as  Superintendent 
Avent  has.  Is  it  for  lack  of  funds?  Superintendent 
Avent  has  doubtless  paid  for  his  with  advertisements. 
This  is  to  be  commended.  Is  it  because  all  the  energies 
are  directed  along  some  other  lines?  It  would  pay  edu- 
cationally to  divert  a  part  of  the  energy  along  this  line. 
The  newer  schools  would  then  have  something  very  defin- 
ite to  study.  Is  it  because  one  superintendent  is  afraid 
of  the  criticism  of  another?  This  bespeaks  a  low  stand- 
ard of  professional  ethics.  But  the  truth  still  stands  that 
many  ot  our  largest  city  systems  are  conducting  schools, 
whose  equipment,  contents,  methods  of  promoting  stu- 
dents, internal  organization,  teachers  'meetings,  methods 
of  employing  teachers,  methods  of  studying  children,  are 
a  sealed  book  to  the  world,  and  in  many  instances,  to 
the  patrons  of  the  school  within  the  city  limits. 
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RENTING  TEXT  BOOKS. 

The  plan  of  renting  text  books  to  children  that  Is  in 
force  in  many  city  schools  of  the  State  should  commend 
Itpelf  to  all  the  cities  of  the  State.  To  say  nothing  about 
the  saving  to  the  parents  in  actual  dollars  and  cents,  it 
is  such  a  help  to  the  teachers.  Whenever  fhey  need  a 
new  set  of  books,  or  a  supplementary  set  for  the  day,  or 
a  set  to  place  in  the  hands  of  a  class  for  a  single  recita- 
tion, they  are  on  hand.  The  teacher  says:  "To-morrow 
we  will  begin  a  new  reader"  and  she  begins  it.  She  does 
not  wait  until  a  half-dozen  Saturday  nights  have  passed 
before  all  of  the  parents  have  purchased  the  necessary 
copies. 

Some  raise  this  objection,  that  children  ought  to  be 
taught  to  preserve  their  books,  and  keep  them  through- 
out school  days.  If  the  child,  the  family,  the  household, 
like  the  book-case,  were  made  to  order,  possibly  so. 
Children  of  this  age  are  very  much  like  children  of  other 
ages,  certainly  no  worse,  may  be  a  little  better.  How 
many  young  gentlemen  and  young  ladies,  taken  even 
from  the  most  correct  homes  of  more  than  limited  means, 
can  to-day  produce  one  out  of  ten  books  studied  in 
school?  On  the  contrary  how  many  of  such  students 
throw  the  books  away  with  some  delight? 

As  a  matter  of  expense  the  plan  of  renting  books  is  a 
great  saving  in  dollars  and  cents.  The  life  of  a  book, 
it  it  is  well  treated,  is  about  three  years.  A  school  can 
rent  books  to  students  for  a  little  less  than  one-halt  the 
cost  of  the  book  to  the  student,  save  the  parents  actual 
money,  and  certainly  a  great  deal  of  worry,  have  them 
always  on  hand  when  the  teacher  needs  them,  and  as  a 
result  of  these  conveniences  do  more  work  in  the  run  of  a 
year. 

Goldsboro,  Greensboro,  Salisbury,  Tarboro,  Washing- 
ten,  and  other  schools,  can  testify  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
above  statement,  for  they  are  now  renting  books  to  stu- 
dents. 


of  the  best  primary  methods.  Here  fads  are  routed,  and 
common  sense  methods  are  pushed  to  the  front.  There 
should  be  at  least  five  hundred  primary  teachers  present 
at  Winston  November  11th. 


THE    PRIJLIRY    TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

The  fifth  annual  session  of  the  Primary  Teachers'  As- 
sociation will  meet  in  Winston  on  November  11th.  The 
great  value  of  these  meetings  to  the  primary  teachers  of 
the  State  can  hardly  be  estimated.  What  are  we  doing 
for  the  improvement  of  educational  methods  in  the  first 
three  grades,  is  the  one  theme  that  is  discussed  both  in 
the  formal  meetings  and  in  social  gatherings.  Since 
barely  85  per  cent  of  the  children  of  the  State  pass  into 
the  fourth  grades  this  Association  should  be  the  largest 
gathering  of  teachers  in  the  State  outside  of  the  Teach- 
ers' Assembly.  The  past  Associations  have  shown  the 
v.'isdom  of  organizing.  The  enthusiasm  of  teachers,  the 
practical  ideas  suggested,  the  professional  zeal  and  skill 
of  the  best  teachers  of  the  State,  make  these  meetings 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  all  primary  teachers  and 
school  supervisors.  The  graded  schools  should  send  their 
primary  tenchers;  the  public  school  teachers  everywhere 
should  be  permitted  to  come  at  the  very  least  possible  ex- 
pense, for  this  Association  is  becoming  the  clearing  house 


SOUTHERN  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION,  1863. 

The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly  for  October,  published  at 
Trinity  College,  contains  a  very  interesting  article  on  the 
Southern  Educational  Convention  of  1863,  by  Dr.  John 
D.  Wolcott,  Acting  Librarian  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education.  The  writer  says:  "With  the  expectation 
of  early  peace,  the  time  was  deemed  propitious  for  laying 
the  foundation  of  a  distinctive  educational  system  for  the 
new  republic,  and  accordingly,  under  the  leadership  of 
Calvin  H.  Wiley,  the  North  Carolina  Educational  Associ- 
ation issued  a  call,  dated  January  12,  1863,  for  a  general 
convention  of  teachers  of  the  Confederate  States,  to  be 
held  at  Columbia.  S.  C,  on  the  2Sth  of  the  following 
April.  The  objects  of  the  meeting  were  to  promote  the 
general  cause  of  education,  to  encourage  the  production 
of  elementary  text  books  by  Southern  authors  and  pub- 
lishers, who  alone  could  rightly  understand  the  wants  of 
their  people  and  to  form  a  permanent  national  associa- 
tion of  teachers  throughout  the  Confederacy." 

The  convention  was  held  on  the  appointed  date  with 
sixty  delegates  from  six  States  present.  Letters  were 
received  from  President  Jefi:erson  Davis  which  the  writer 
presents,  and  it  makes  good  reading  matter  today.  He 
reports  that  a  letter  from  Governor  Vance,  of  North  Car- 
olina was  read  also.  Of  course,  the  probable  results  of 
the  war  were  discussed  at  length;  but  one  question  of 
great  interest  was  that  of  text  books.  They  were  being 
produced  "in  abundance,"  and  "North  Carolina,  especial- 
ly, has  gotten  out  quite  a  variety  of  primary  books  which 
have  been  published  in  very  neat  style  in  Greensboro." 

North  Carolina  made  such  a  good  showing  that  a  cer- 
tain delegate  remarked  "that  the  name  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
as  applied  to  North  Carolina,  must  now  receive  the  new 
interpretation  of  the  little  boy,  who,  when  asked  why  his 
State  was  called  'Old  Rip'  replied,  'Because  she  rips 
ahead  of  everything  so.'  " 

It  is  written  that  "much  good  fellowship  prevailed,  and 
many  bon  mots  brought  down  the  house."  Committees 
were  appointed  to  report  on  text-books  and  on  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Bible,  and  after  issuing  an  address  to  the  peo- 
ple, the  convention  adjourned  to  meet  in  Atlanta. 

The  next  convention  did  not  meet  in  Atlanta.  It  is 
not  hard  to  guess  why;  but  It  did  meet  in  Charlotte,  N. 
C,  "in  the  winter  of  1864-'65,  and  proceedings  not  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form.  Most  of  the  delegates  from 
North  Carolina."  This  is  a  note  added  by  Calvin  H. 
Wiley  to  a  pamphlet  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  first 
convention. 

The  article  is  a  very  Interesting  contribution  to  the 
educational  history  of  the  State  and  the  South. 


A  good  mother  does  not  hear  the  music  of  the  dance 
when  her  children  cry. — German 
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SUPERIXTEXnEXT  COOX  AND  THE  NEGRO 
PROBLEM. 

lu  the  recent  unfortunate  controversj-  carried  on  by 
(he  papers  of  the  State  in  regard  to  the  character,  ability 
and  social  standing  of  Superintendent  Coon,  of  Wilson, 
we  have  an  exhibition  of  what  human  nature  will  do 
uhen  its  prejudices  are  pricked  and  when  old  thoughts 
are  jerked  up  from  their  accustomed  channels.  The 
psychology  of  the  crowd  is  an  interesting  study  to  a  by- 
stander, but  its  ravings  have  more  than  once  destroyed 
good  men  and  made  cowards  at  times  of  the  most  of  us. 

Superintendent  Coon  delivered  an  address  in  Atlanta 
last  April  In  which  he  used  figures  to  prove  that  negro 
education  is  not  a  burden  on  the  white  tax  payers.  He 
quoted  figures  to  show  what  is  spent  for  negro  education, 
and  he  quoted  figures  to  show  what  part  of  the  taxes 
paid  would  probably  be  turned  over  to  negro  education 
if  there  should  be  a  division  of  taxes  between  the  races, 
based  on  the  amount  that  each  actually  pays.  From 
these  premises  he  draws  certain  conclusions,  one  of  which 
is  that  the  negro  does  not  now  receive  for  his  education 
as  much  as  he  would  receive,  by  about  ?26,000,  if  we 
should  divide  the  taxes  on  the  basis  that  he  presents.  But 
in  concluding  his  discussion  he  says: 

"I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood,  however,  that  I 
favor  any  such  race  division  of  the  public  school  fund  as 

1  have  suggested In  the  absence  of  such 

division  I  am  confident,  whether  my  figures  are  absolute- 
ly accurate  or  not,  that  any  one  who  takes  the  pains  to 
ascertain  the  present  source  of  the  public  school  funds 
of  these  States  and  then  tries  to  make  a  fair  division  of 
them  between  the  races,  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  negro  race  is  not  very  much  of  a  white  man's  burden 
in  at  least  three  States,  unless  the  white  man  is  ready  to 
say  that  the  division  that  I  suggest  is  not  a  fair  one." 

In  the  first  place  there  is  no  way  of  finding  out  defin- 
itely how  much  the  white  man  pays  and  how  much  the 
colored  man  pays.  A  dozen  honest  mta  could  argue  it 
and  figure  on  it  and  all  reach  different  conclusions  and 
still  be  honest  men.  Many  Northern  and  Western  papers 
did  accept  Superintendent  Coon's  figures  and  wrote  char- 
pxteristic  editorials.  The  News  and  Observer  and  others 
ah:ked  State  Superintendent  Joyner  for  a  statement  as  to 
liow  the  money  is  divided  between  the  races  and  whether 
the  negro  race.  In  case  of  such  a  division  of  the  taxes, 
would  receive  more  money  than  it  is  now  receiving. 

Superintendent  Joyner  went  at  length  into  the  figures, 
and  on  the  basis  of  the  division  that  he  presents,  the 
nt-gro  contributes  something  less  than  three-fourths  of 
hla  entire  school  fund.  Superintendent  Coon  does  not 
accept  Superintendent  Joyner's  basis  of  division,  and 
takes,  wrongly,  the  writer  thinks.  Superintendent  Joy- 
ner's article  as  a  personal  attack.  Here  the  discussion  of 
the  question  ends;  and  nothing  has  been  contributed 
since  but  abus^.  The  real  question  has  been  d-ropped, 
and,  as  certain  lawyers  do  when  they  wish  to  win  a  bad 
case,  the  crowd  has  howled  Itself  hoarse  attacking  Super- 
intendent Coon  personally,  socially  aiid  otherwise.  The 
writer,   at  the   time   the  address   was   delivered,   did   hot 


agree  with  him  and  does  not  now;  but  he  does  agree  to 
this,  that  the  negro  school  is  not  a  very  great  burden  on 
the  white  race,  and  further,  that,  granting  this  truth,  if 
it  could  be  made  a  conviction  in  the  minds  of  both  the 
whites  and  the  negroes,  it  wo\ild  make  the  one  more 
hopeful,  and  the  other  more  confident  in  its  power  to  rise. 

It  is  one  of  our  greatest  misfortunes,  however,  that 
Northerners  and  Southerners,  and  North  Carolinians  In 
particular,  cannot  discuss  any  important  phase  of  the 
negro  question  without  leaving  the  main  issue  and  run- 
ning into  all  sorts  of  absurdities,  such  as  questioning  the 
moral,  social,  or  professional  standing  of  the  man  who 
utters  a  note  that  jars  long-standing  beliefs.  That  such 
is  the  case  is  clearly  Illustrated.  And  so  It  is;  the  rav- 
ings of  the  crowd  have  more  than  once  destroyed  good 
men  and  made  cowards  of  us  all,  at  times. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Wilson  schools  has  pub- 
lished a  strong  statement  showing  their  faith  In  the 
character  and  ability  of  Superintendent  Coon.  They  have 
simply  stated  what  Is  well  known.  Yet  it  is  refreshing  to 
be  assured  that  the  members  were  not  swept  off  their 
feet  by  the  hysterics  of  the  crowd.  E.  C.  B. 


WHY  THE  PRINCIPAL  OR  THE  SUPERINTENDENT 
SHOULD  TAKE  THE  CENSUS. 

Supt.  Thomas  A.  Holton  of  Roper,  N.  C,  says:  "We 
opened  school  September  12th  with  fine  prospects.  Be- 
ginning with  IIR  our  enrollment  has  increaser  to  13  5.  I 
took  the  school  census  of  both  white  and  colored  schools 
before  school  opened  and  this  work  gave  me  an  opportu- 
nity to  meet  the  patrons  and  learn  their  views  in  regard 
to  the  school.  I  believe  I  accomplished  some  good,  for 
I  Induced  a  few  families  who  were  opposed  to  the  school 
to  send  their  children." 

It  is  not  unusual  now  for  the  superintendent  to  take 
the  census;  and  many  can  testify  to  the  same  thing  ex- 
pressed above.  That  is,  it  gives  the  superintendent  "an 
ojiportunity  to  meet  the  patrons  and  learn  their  views  in 
regard  to  the  school." 

The  testimony  of  all  Is  that  much  good  is  accom- 
plished. 


Before   "Books" 

At  least  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  before  the  opening  of 
school  proper,  all  pupils  that  have  come  to  the  grounds 
should  be  required  to  enter  their  recitation  rooms,  and 
those  that  come  aftreward  should  not  be  allowed  to  loiter 
or  play  about  the  grounds.  During  these  few  minutes  a 
deal  of  freedom  and  Intercourse  should  prevail,  when  pu- 
pils will  be  expected  to  conduct  themselves  somewhat  as 
if  they  were  In  a  reception  room  of  a  private  home,  or  in 
a  public  assembly  hall  before  the  exercises  of  the  occasion 
proper  begin.  This  gives  an  opportunity  for  social  ac- 
quaintance with  the  teacher,  which  may  be  Impossible  to 
some  without  It,  and  for  interchange  of  morning  greet- 
ings, delivery  of  messages,  and  to  attend  to  various  little 
matters  that  help  to  put  the  room  and  the  school  in  order 
for  work.  There  must  be  some  kind  of  transition  period 
trom  out-of-school  life  to  serious  school  duties  In- 
side. — Prom  "Opening  Exercises  for  Public  Schools,"  by 
.\llen  J.  Barwlck,  published  by  the  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction  as  Bulletin  XI. 
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SOME    IXUSED    FORCES   IX    EDUCATION. 

(Continued  from   Page  3.) 

them.  The  stereopticon  may  be  used  with  great  success 
in  language,  literature,  history,  geography,  nature  study, 
agriculture,  and  art  or  aesthetics. 

(1)  Language.  Let  the  picture  be  thrown  on  the 
screen,  and  ask  the  pupil  to  take  the  pointer  and  describe 
the  picture,  or,  in  other  words,  give  that  part  of  the  lec- 
ture. Then  let  all  write  what  the  pupil  said,  and  let  them 
lell  what  they  saw  in  the  picture  in  addition  to  whatwas 
.'iaid. 

(2)  liiteradire.  Portrayal  of  scenes  in  literature,  such 
as  "Evangeline,"  Longfellow's  home,  pictures  of  the 
poets,  and  other  literary  situations. 

(3)  History.  Pictures  of  great  generals,  of  battle- 
fields, notable  scenes  in  history,  sijch  as  "Retreat  From 
Moscow,"  "Battle  of  Gettysburg,"  "Battle  of  Manila." 

(4)  Geography.  Pictures  of  sand  dunes  in  Xorth  Caro- 
lina, or  mountains  in  Western  Xorth  Carolina,  pictures  of 
cities  and  places  such  as  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

(5)  Nature  Study  and  Agriculture.  Show  pictures  of 
birds,  flowers,  corn,  animals,  wheat,  fields,  boys'  corn 
clubs,  and  scenes  in  the  country. 

(6)  Art.  A  few  pictures,  the  best  and  most  beautiful 
to  be  had,  ought  to  be  displayed  just  because  they  are 
pretty  and  appeal  to  the  child's  aesthetic  sense.  If  pic- 
tures of  some  of  the  great  masterpieces  of  art  can  be  se- 
cured, so  much  the  better. 

Thus,  by  using  the  moving  picture  show,  the  phono- 
graph, and  the  stereopticon,  teachers  can  add  greatly  to 
the  content  and  to  the  method  of  erlucation. 


HOW   THE    INEXPERT    .MAV   STIDV    NATURE    WITH- 
OUT BOOKS. 

(Continued   from   Page   5.1 

The  four  children,  from  eight  to  fourteen,  did  not  move 
out  of  a  circle  of  a  hundred  feet  radius,  and  at  the  end 
of  ten  minutes  the  oldest  had  found  twenty-six,  and  the 
next  oldest  twenty-eight,  on  a  perfectly  ordinary  patch  of 
ground.  The  six-year  old  one  came  out  at  the  end  of 
five  minutes  and  found  fourteen  species  in  the  remaining 
five  minutes. 

At  another  time  he  took  a  walk  with  live  children, 
then  aged  from  five  to  thirteen.  In  a  walk  of  two  miles 
and  back,  along  a  common  country  road,  never  going 
more  than  ten  feet  from  the  road,  seventy-five  different 
species  of  flowers  were  seen.  In  this  case  the  prize  was 
for  the  greatest  number  of  species,  the  first  discovered 
only  of  each  species  to  count.  This  made  it  necessary 
for  them  to  observe  the  character  of  any  species  found 
by  one  of  the  other  four,  in  order  not  to  waste  time  on 
duplicates.  The  father  himself  did  not  know  the  scien- 
tific name  of  a  single  specimen,  or  the  common  name  of 
more  than  a  dozen. 

At  another  time  these  children  made  a  very  beautiful 
exhibit  on  the  porch  of  fungi  (mushrooms,  etc.)  and 
mosses,  which  showed  a  surprising  number  of  varieties 
and  an  interesting  variation  in  color. 

How  the  Teacher  May  Start  the  Pupils  to  Observing. 

A  country  teacher  with  only  a  few  books,  or  no  books 
at  all,  can  get  the  pupils  to  study  these  things,  and  to 
learn  to  see  with  their  eyes,  by  merely  using  a  few  min- 
utes at  recess,  or  after  school,  or  walking  to  and  from 
school.  Any  one  can  have  an  aquarium  in  a  school  win- 
dow for  a  very  small  expense.  Common  tumbTera  or 
pickle  jars  can  be  used  to  show  germination  In  plants 
and  the  effect  of  yftrjoijs  kinds  of  soil  and  ot  wolsture  ij? 


a  greater  or  less  degree.  Larvae  (caterpillars,  grubs, 
etc.)  can  be  kept  with  their  food  in  any  vacant  corner, 
and  the  full  grown  insect  raised  from  the  larvae  through 
the  pupa  to  the  imago,  or  perfect  insect,  stage.  If  the 
larvae  are  too  "crawly"  for  the  nerves  of  the  teacher, 
the  upils  can  be  encouraged  to  bring  in  all  sorts  of  pupae. 
The  burrowing  specimens  can  be  kept  in  a  box  of  earth, 
and  those  making  their  chrysalis  on  trees  can  be  simply 
hung  up  until  the  perfect  insect  emerges.  In  the  case  of 
the  larger  moths  it  will  be  interesting  to  cut  off  carefully 
with  a  pair  of  scissors  the  end  of  the  cocoon  from  which 
the  insect  emerges.  The  perfect  pupa  will  then  be  in 
sight  inside  the  cocoon,  and  when  it  begins  to  emerge  it 
is  very  beautiful  to  watch  the  slow  and  graceful  unfold- 
ing of  such  a  moth  as  polyphenius,  for  example. 

The  writer  hopes  many  teachers  will  avail  th'^mseives 
of  the  opportunities  that  are  within  the  reach  of  any  of 
them,  no  matter  how  inaccurate  at  first.  Much  real  sci- 
entific information  can  be  gained,  and  later  the  scientific 
names  of  specimeris  can  be  learned  by  reference  to  books 
that  can  be  consulted  as  opportunity  offers  once  or  twice 
a  year.  But  the  main  point  is  that  such  work  as  has 
been  outlined  will  unquestionably  create  a  deep  personal 
interest  in  all  such  matters,  and  produce  the  habit  of  ac- 
curate observation,  which  is  so  essential  to  all  true  devel- 
opment, and  which  will  add  so  much  to  the  joy  you  can 
feel   in   living  in   such   a  beautiful   and   marvelous  world. 

A  Short   List   of  Very  Helpful   liooks. 

I  may  add  that  I  hope  some  of  the  patron.s  of  our 
schools  are  generous  enough  to  spend  a  trifling  sum  in 
furnishing  their  schools  with  one  of  the  very  few  hooks 
that  will  add  much  to  the  intelligence  of  the  teacher,  or 
in  offering  a  prize  or  two  for  collections  by  the  pupils. 

The  following  are  the  most  useful  books.  Those 
marked  with  a  star  (*)   being  the  best  to  start  with. 

Rirtl  Guide. — Part  1.  Water  and  Game  Birds  East  of 
the  Rockies.  '►Part  2.  Land  Birds  East  of  the  Rockies. 
Fifty  cents  each  part.  W.  B.  Clark  Co.,  2  6  Tremont  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 

-•v.  Popular  Zoology,  by  A.  D.  Steele.  American  Book 
Co.,  New  York,  $1.25. 

■►How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers,  by  Mrs.  Parsons, 
formerly  Mrs.  Dana.  Scribners,  New  York,  $1.73.  In- 
cludes Southern  flowers,  which  many  books  do  not. 

Our  Ferns  in  Their  Haunts,  by  W.  N.  Clute.  T.  A. 
Stokes  Co.,  New  York.     $2.00. 

*Insect  Life,  by  J.  H.  Comstock.  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York.  $1.50.  Tells  all  about  collecting  and  breed- 
ing Insects,  and  management  of  aquaria,  besides  giving 
account  of  most  common  insects. 

Manual  for  the  Study  of  Insects,  by  Comstock.  Com- 
stock Pub.  Co.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  $3.75.  A  book  of  reference 
by  which  the  teacher  may  identify  any  insect  likely  to  be 
found. 


More  Money  Must  be  Spent  on  the  Rural  School. 

The  country  child  is  entitled  to  every  whit  as  good  an 
educational  opportunity  as  that  now  eujoyed  by  the 
most  favored  city  child  attending  the  American  public 
school. 

In  order  to  have  this  equality  of  educational  opportun- 
ity for  the  country  child,  the  country  people  must  spend 
more  money  on  the  country  school  and  spend  it  in  a  bet- 
ter way. 

Thou  Shalt  enriclj  a»d  enlarge  the  life  of  the  country 
t:l»ijd, — Among  Coiintrj'  gcjiools,  by  O    iS.  Rei-^, 
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TEACHERS^  READING  COURSE  FOR  HOME  STUDY 

Under  the  Direction  of  J.  A.  BIVINS,    State  Supervisor  of  Teacher   Training. 

A  Four  Year  Course  of  Home  Study  for  Teachers, 
Leading    to   a  Diploma  for  All  Who  Complete  It. 

FIRST     YEAR'S     COURSE,     iqoq-io. 


LESSON  II— HAMILTON'S  "THE  RECITATION,"  PAGES  75-136,  INCLUSIVE. 

By  E.  C.  Brooks,  Chair  of  Education,  Trinity  College. 

FOURTH  WEEK. 


PART  I. — CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  ART  OF  STUDY. — TO  SECTION  VI. 

Introduction. — "Thinking  educates;  nothing  else 
does."  Would  children  think  more  about  history  by 
bringing  to  the  recitation  celebrations  like  the  Hudson- 
Fulton,  and  the  Kings  Mountain?  What  other  celebra- 
tions or  public  days  that  have  historic  significance  can 
>ou  use  during  the  year? 

Which  thinks  the  most  about  the  new  knowledge  re- 
ceived, a  first  grade  child  or  a  sixth  grade  child? 

Does  the  number  of  daily  recitations  have  anything  to 
do  -with  the  lack  of  power,  skill  and  knowledge  of  your 
pupils? 
I. — The  I'ossibility  of  Study. 

(1)  If  every  fact  is  related  to  every  other  fact,  have 
ycu  detected  the  relationship  of  one  subject  in  school  to 
another?  For  instance,  the  relation  of  Literature  and 
Geography  to  History;  or  the  relation  of  Spelling  and 
Language  to  Reading;  or  the  relation  of  Geography  to 
Agriculture;  or  the  relation  of  Arithmetic  to  Geography. 

(2-3)    In  what  way  does  the  one  exist  for  the  other? 

(4)    \\Tiat  is  the  relation   of  study  and   knowledge  of 
the  text  book  to  good  conduct? 
IJ. — Conditions  of  Effective  Study. 

(1)  Are  the  physical  conditions  in  your  schoolroom 
conducive  to  good  study  on  the  part  of  the  child? 

(2)  What  subjects  do  students  have  a  natural  interest 
in?  How  do  you  aid  them  to  acquire  an  interest  in  other 
subjects?  If  students  have  no  ability  to  study  and  to 
concentrate  their  attention  on  work  long  enough  to  ac- 
complish results,  how  do  you  aid  them  to  overcome  this 
defect? 

III. — Objects  of  Study. 

(1)  Is  there  any  relation  between  a  well-formed  mind 
and  good  conduct?     Is  bad  conduct,  then,  a  disease? 

(2-3)    What  becomes  of  the  facts  that  a  child  memor- 
i7es? 
lA'. — The  Philosophy  of  Study. 

(1)  How'  much  do  you,  as  a  teacher,  contribute  to  the 
child's  knowledge? 

(2)  Can  you  illustrate  with  any  lesson  you  teach  the 
three  well-defined  stages  in  the  process  of  learning?  Can 
you  detect  the  cultural  and  practical  value  of  your  Geog- 
raphy, or  Spelling  lesson? 

\  . — How  Not  to  Study. 

(1-2)  How  much  of  the  work  In  your  room  comes 
under  these  heads? 

FIFTH  WEEK. 

PART  I. — CHAPTER  IV. 
THE  .iRT  OF  STUDY — SECTION  VI,  TO   END  OF 

CHAPTER. 
perte»v. — 'What  subjectg  )n  school  ^re  so  f^latec}  that 


the  use  of  the  one  helps  to  make  the  other  more  interest- 
ing? Alwaj's  this:  What  is  the  condition  of  the  school- 
room as  to  comfort,  or  to  attractiveness?  Do  you  as  a 
teacher  know  how  to  study?  That  is,  do  you  pass  through 
the  stages  of  apprehension,  comprehension,  application? 
VI. — How  to  Study. 

(1)  Take  a  reading,  history,  or  geography  lesson.  The 
teacher,  of  course,  states  the  aim,  the  student  should 
read  the  lesson  over  to  learn  the  whole  story,  or  all  that 
has  been  said  of  the  aim. 

(2)  A  second  reading  should  then  be  insisted  upon 
in  order  that  the  subject  may  be  divided  into  its  natural 
divisions,  or  outlines,  and  the  related  parts  grouped  to- 
gether and  the  details  understood. 

(3)  On  recitation  the  teacher  should  aid  the  child  in 
understanding  its  contents.  Here  is  where  the  teacher's 
art  as  a  teacher  comes  in. 

(4)  Follow  this  outline  and  watch  the  pupils  prepare 
a  lesson,  or  rather  teach  them  how  to  study. 

VII. — The  Unpivpared  iu  the  Recitation. 

(1)  Examine  >our  unprepared  students  and  see  the 
cause,  whether  (a),  (b),  (c),  (d),  (e),  (f),  or  (g),  and 
eHpecially  (d),  (e),  (g),  contribute  to  this  lack  of  pre- 
paration. 

(2)  How  many  have  you  that  come  under  this  class? 
Examine  them  with  reference  to   (c)   especially. 

VIII. — What  lo  Do  With  the  Uniiiepared. 

(1)  Are  you  able  to  remove  the  cause  in  either  case 
mentioned  in  (1)  or  (2)  above?  Could  you,  by  making 
special  classes  and  giving  shorter  lessons,  insist  upon  and 
secure  good  preparation  on  the  pupil's  part?  Is  your 
preparation  excellent? 

(2)  Try  all  or  a  part  of  these  suggestions  on  the  stu- 
dents  of   the   second   class   and   watch  results. 

SIXTH  WEEK. 

PART  II.— -CHAPTER  I. 

TESTING,    TEACHING,    TRAINING. — TO    SECTION    IV. 

Apply  This  Week's  Study  to  Reading,   History,  and 

Language. 

Re\'iew. — Read    carefully    pages    19-2  2    on    Teaching, 

Testing  and  Training,  and  the  parties  to  the  process. 

I. — The  Testing  I'art. — Heading  and  History. 

(It  is  supposed  that  it  there  are  difficult  words  or  pass- 
ages these  have  lieen  explained.)  Your  first  step  is  doubt- 
less to  call  for  the  story,  first  in  parts  by  proper  ques- 
tions, then  as  a  whole.  And  next,  to  have  individual 
pupils  read  parts  of  the  lesson,  (1)  to  add  additional 
particulars  to  the  story  that  are  not  brought  out  in  the 
telling,  and  (2)  to  examine  their  ability  to  read  under- 
Btandingly.  It  It  la  advanced  Tiistory  they  doubtlessa 
have  the  latter  ability. 

In  these  two  recitations  observe  the  following; 

(1)   Are  the  pupils  well  prepared  to  recite? 
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(2)  Have  they  the  ability  to  prepare  the  lesson  as  you 
direct? 

(3)  Have  they  sufficient  memory  power  to  carry  the 
story  In  its  natural  order? 

(4)  Have  they  sufficient  training  to  express  what  they 
have  memorized? 

II. — The  Teaching  Part. — Reading  and  History. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  devote  the  whole  recitation  pe- 
riod to  the  testing  part  or  more  than  one  recitation,  in 
order  to  get  the  results  mentioued  above.  These  ques- 
tions should  always  occur  to  the  teacher: 

Is  the  child  led  to  think  about  the  lesson?  Here  is 
where  real  teaching  begins.  Thinking  is  hard  worli.  Do 
you  ask  such  questions  as  will  cause  the  child  to  compare 
different  parts  of  the  lesson?  Or  this  lesson  with  some 
previous  one?  Do  you  bring  new  material  on  the  class, 
or  tell  a  new  story  related  to  the  story  of  the  lesson?  It 
It  is  history,  do  you  bring  geography  or  literature  to  the 
aid  of  the  text?  Do  you  encourage  the  pupils  to  use  the 
school  library?  Do  they  bring  this  new  knowledge  on 
class?  Do  they  compare  this  new  knowledge  with  the 
lesson  of  the  day?  Do  you  ever  examine  an  I  discuss  this 
new  information?  Thinking  educates.  Are  you  teaching 
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or  merely  examining?  If  you  are  doing  both  the  child  is 
acquiring  knowledge,  power  and  skill,  and  the  defects 
mentioned  above  will  begin  to  disappear. 

III. — The  Training  Part. — Language. 

(1)  Are  your  pupils  becoming  skillful  in  any  particu- 
lar subject  or  process? 

(2)  To  be  skillful  in  spelling  there  must  be  a  constant 
review  of  the  difficult  words.  To  be  skillful  in  telling  tha 
story  of  a  reading  or  history  lesson,  there  must  be  a  con- 
stant practice  with  a  definite  aim,  and  not  for  elocution- 
ary effects. 

(3)  We  will  suppose  that  a  large  number  of  your 
pupils  are  deficient  in  the  power  to  express  themselves 
orally  or  In  written  reproduction.  Begin  with  simple, 
short,  one-paragraph  stories,  and  practice  on  them  first. 
This  is  drill  work.  Are  they  unable  to  write  a  short  re- 
production story?  Begin  with  a  still  shorter  story  of  only 
a  few  sentences  and  practice  on  them.  This  is  drill 
work. 

(4)  The  length  of  these  stories  should  be  governed  In 
accordance  with  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  the  pupil.  Make 
it  difl;cult  enough  to  require  both  reasonable  time  and 
efl^ort. 

(5)  Useless  and  lifeless  drill  work  is  the  poorest  teach- 
ing. Therefore  do  not  require  pupils  to  copy  words  or 
paragraphs  as  a  punishment  for  misconduct 


SEVENTH  WEEK. 

PART  II. — CHAPTER  I.   (Concluded.) 

ASSIGXIXG  A  RECITATION. — SECTION  IV  TO  END  OF 
CHAPTER. 

r\'. — The  Assigning  Part. 

(1)  When  would  you  assign  the  lesson  given  below, 
at  the  beginning  or  at  the  close  of  a  recitation? 

(2)  What  do  you  understand  to  be  the  meaning  of 
"The  Assigning  Part?"  When  the  class  is  instructed  to 
"get  the  next  lesson,"  or  "the  next  six  pages,"  do  you 
consider  it  sufficient  instruction  to  the  cla3s?  Why  is 
this  insufficient?  How  many  lessons  do  you  assign  like 
this  during  the  day?  Make  notes  of  a  day's  work,  espec- 
ially in  arithmetic,  reading,  history,  written  language  and 
geography,  and  consider  whether  you,  as  a  child,  would 


be  able  to  prepare  such  a  recitation  as  you  would  have 
the  child  to  prepare. 

(3)  What  is  the  whole  aim  of  the  assignment?  Do 
you  in  assigning  a  reading  lesson,  give  something  clear 
and  definite  to  hunt  for?  Have  you  obser-^ed  that  such 
an  assignment  (a)  saves  time,  (b)  conserves  energy,  (c) 
eiicourages  pupils,  td)  trains  in  the  art  of  study  and,  (e) 
k-ads  the  way  to  larger  and  better  results? 


TIIE  ASSIGXSrEXT  OF  A  HISTORY  LESSON. 

This  lesson  is  taken  from  White's  Beginner's  History  of 
the  United  States,  Chapter  XV.  "Anthony  Ashley  Cooper 
Begins  the  Settlement  of  North  and  South  Carolina."  In 
order  to  give  unity  to  lesson,  I  have  selected  the  first 
part  of  the  chapter— The  Settlement  of  North  Carolina. 
This  is  told  in  the  first  three  pages.  While  the  reading 
matter  here  is  short,  I  am  really  making  two  lessons  of 
it  in  order  to  show  you  how  to  conduct  a  helpful  review. 

FIRST  LESSON. 

I. — Extent  of  the  Lesson. 

The  next  lesson  will  tell  us  how  North  Carolina  began. 
It  is  told  in  the  first  part  of  the  chapter  to  "The  Ship, 
Carolina,  Brings  Settlers,"  page  SO,  and  this  will  be  our 
lesson  for  tomorrow. 

11. — Aid  to  the  pupil. 

(a)  Aim.  Learn  especially  where  the  settlements  were 
made  and  how  the  people  lived. 

(b)  Suggestions  About  the  Preparation. — Teacher  and 
pupils  should  turn  to  map  on  page  78  and  notice  the 
size  of  Carolina,  and  especially  what  part  of  Carolina 
was  North  Carolina,  how  near  this  settlement  was  to 
Raleigh's  attempted  settlement.  Instruct  the  class  to  re- 
view Raleigh's  attempts.  Chapter  VI.  How  close  were 
these  to  the  Jamestown  settlement?  Tell  the  class  that 
the  Albemarle  settlement  was  a  little  to  the  east  of  where 
Edenton  is,  on  the  north  side  of  the  sound.  For  the  lo- 
cation of  Jamestown,  see  map  on  page  34. 

(c)  Outside  Material.- — Call  attention  to  the  first  set- 
tlement in  Connor's  Story  of  the  Old  North  State,  Allen's 
North  Carolina  History  Stories,  or  McCorckle's  Old  Time 
Stories  of  the  Old  North  State.  If  either  of  these  books 
is  in  the  library,  let  the  student  get  the  story  and  read  it. 
Do  these  books  all  tell  the  same  story?  What  does 
one  tell  that  the  other  does  not?  The  teacher  should  be 
prepared  to  tell  an  additional  story  from  Hill's  Young 
People's  History  of  North  Carolina. 

SECOND  LESSON. 

Review. — Here  Is  a  fine  opportunity  for  review.  From 
the  time  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  made  his  first  attempt,  what 
settlements  were  made? — Jamestown,  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts, Maryland,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
Hampshire,  and  North  Carolina.  The  story  of  each  is 
told  in  the  preceeding  chapters.  They  could  all  be  point- 
ed out  on  the  map,  page  32. 


200  COPIES  OF  SEPTEMBER  NXTMRER  WANTED. 

We  want  two  hundred  copies  of  our  September  num- 
ber. Notwithstanding  our  statement  that  this  issue  was 
exhausted,  we  continue  to  have  calls  for  it.  Do  you 
need  your  copy  any  longer?  If  not,  send  it  to  us  right 
now,  before  the  15th  of  November,  under  a  one-cent 
postage  stamp.  Write  your  name  on  the  wrapper  and 
we  will  extend  your  subscription  two  months  for  each 
ccpy  you  send  before  the  date  named. 
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"la  Love's  Domain,"  the  volume 
of  poems  by  Mr.  H.  E.  Harman  which 
has  just  been  published  by  the  Stone 
&  Barringer  Company,  ot  Char- 
lotte, promises  to  be  popular  as  a 
gift-book.  It  is  a  most  beautiful 
presentation  of  sentiment  in  verse 
and  picture,  an  exquisite  product  of 
the  hook-maker's  art,  worthy  to  rank 
beside  the  gift  editions  of  Riley's 
"An  Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine." 

A  second  edition  of  iloNeill's 
"Lyrics  from  Cotton  Land"  is  to  he 
brought  out  in  a  few  days  by  the 
Stone  &  Barringer  Company,  of 
Charlotte.  There  will  be  some  new 
illustrations  and  the  binding  will  he 
in  unique  keeping  with  the  prevail- 
ing character  of  the  verse.  The 
same  publishers  announce  a  volume 
of  short  stories  by  Mr.  H.  E.  C. 
Bryant  which  will  be  out  in  time  for 
holiday   buyers. 

Mr.  Charles  Swain  Thomas,  Head 
of  the  Department  of  English  in  the 
Newton  (Mass.)  High  School  and 
formerly  head  of  the  Department  of 
English  in  the  Shortridge  High 
School,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  will 
assist  the  Educational  Department  of 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company  in  the  ed- 
iting of  its  high  school  texts  in  Eng- 
lish. Mr.  Thomas  graduated  from 
Indiana  University  and  later  took 
post-graduate  work  in  English  at 
Harvard  University.  For  the  last  ten 
years  he  has  conducted  the  English 
departments  of  the  two  important 
high  schools  with  which  he  has  been 
connected.  He  is  also  the  author  of  a 
number  of  successful  high  school 
texts  in  English. 

In  connection  with  the  lists  of 
good  books  for  teachers  which  have 
been  published  in  Eduoation,  a  re- 
cent bulletin  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  ot  Education  will  be  found 
interesting.  It  is  Bulletin  Xo.  S,  bear- 
ing the  title  "A  Teacher's  Profession- 
al Library;  Classified  List  of  One 
Hundred  Titles."  It  does  not  claim 
to  be  a  list  of  one  hundred  "best 
books"  for  teachers,  but  does  en- 
deavor to  include  representative 
books  "that  are  ot  marked  interest 
and  value  to  the  public  school  teach- 
ers of  America."  The  staff  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  had  the  assist- 
ance of  thirty  prominent  educators 
from  all  sections  of  the  country  in 
making  up  this  list  of  one  hundred 
books.  It  wil  be  sent  free,  of  course, 
upon  application  to  the  Bureau  of 
Education  at  Washington,  D.   C. 

A  second  edition  of  Mr.  Clarence 
H.  Poe's  "A  Southerner  in  Europe," 
has  just  been  Issued  by  the  Mutual 
Publishing  Company,  of  Raleigh,  the 


first  edition  being  now  exhausted 
within  less  than  a  year  and  practical- 
ly out  of  print.  The  new  edition 
contains  some  additional  matter  in 
two  or  three  of  the  chapters,  Is  set 
in  larger  type,  and  has  handsomer 
paper  and  binding  than  the  first.  A 
more  elaborate  table  of  contents  has 
been  added,  and  this  new  edition  is 
altogether  more  worthy  than  the 
first  of  this  series  of  remarkably 
suggestive  and  stimulating  travel  let- 
ters. By  the  way,  we  can  think  of 
no  other  recent  book  that  strikes  us 
as  being  so  valuable  for  collateral 
reading  by  classes  in  United  States 
history  and  political  and  social  econ- 
omy, as  these  fourteen  entertaining, 
thought-provoking,  and  altogether 
instructive  chapters  in  Mr.  Poe's  "A 
Southerner  in  Europe."  The  price 
for  the  cloth  edition  is  $1.00,  paper 
tiO  cents  postpaid. 


Place's  I'rlmary  Histoi-j',  Stories 
of  Heroism.  By  Professor  William 
H.  Mace,  of  Syracuse  University. 
Three  hundred  and  forty-flve  illus- 
trations, pen  drawings,  and  portraits. 
Cloth,  420  pages.  Price  65  cents. 
Rand,  McNally  &  Company,  Chicago, 
Xew  York,  London. 

It  is  impossible  in  our  limited 
space  to  give  a  just  idea  ot  this  in- 
teresting book.  It  is  what  its  name 
implies:  a  primary  (United  States) 
history  made  up  of  stories  of  hero- 
ism. It  is  of  large  generous  size  for 
a  primary  book — not  stinted  in  size 
to  save  expense,  btit  made  ample, 
with  an  abundance  of  stories  and  a 
wealth  of  illustrations.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  so  good  and  so  large  a 
book  of  42  0  pages  may  be  had  for 
only  6  5  cents.  Maps,  pictures,  mar- 
ginal headings,  divisions  Into  periods 
and  sub-periods,  questions,  suggest- 
ed readings,  a  useful  pronouncing  in- 
dex of  proper  names,  and  a  full  index 
to  the  subject  matter  make  it  sump- 
tuous in  the  matter  of  apparatus.  11 
is  an  extraordinarily  fine  first  book 
in  American  history. 


Xapoleoii,   the  Little   Corsican,   by 

Esse  V.  Hathaway,  Instructor  in 
English  in  the  Marshailtown  (Iowa) 
High  School.  Cloth,  162  pages,  3  5 
cents.  Rand  McNally  &  Company, 
Chicago. 

Was  there  ever  a  life  of  Napoleon 
that  was  not  interesting?  His  won- 
derful career  has  been  the  subject  of 
whole  libraries  of  books,  and  yet 
books  continue  to  appear  about  this 
man  of  boundless  ambition  and  most 
marvelous  energy.  Differing  from 
so  many  lives  of  Napoleon  that  have 
preceded  it,  the  little  volume  we 
have  here  Is  written  for  boys  and 
girls  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades, 
and    a    thrilling     story     It     is       The 


proud,  sensitive  and  lonely  poor  boy 
In  the  military  school  at  Brlenne, 
his  moods,  his  troubles,  the  snow- 
ball fights  he  led,  his  fondness  for 
maps  and  military  histories,  his  cam- 
paigns and  bloody  battles,  his  exile, 
death,  and  home-coming  for  re-lnter- 
nient  among  the  people  he  loved  so 
well — all  this  is  told  in  a  way  to 
give  a  clear  idea  of  his  stormy  and 
imperious  career.  The  book  is  small 
enough  to  drop  into  a  boys'  pocket 
and  contains  numerous  illustrationa. 
This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
"Little  Lives  of  Great  Men"  to  be 
issued  by  the  publishers,  and  there 
are  many  reasons  why  such  a  series 
should  become  notable. 


In  Love's  Domain  and  the  Call  of 
the  Woods.  By  H.  E.  Harman.  Pro- 
fusely illustrated.  Cloth,  82  pages; 
price  postpaid,  $1.50;  limp  leather, 
$2.00.  Stone  &  Barringer  Company, 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Poet,  publisher,  and  printer  have 
combined  their  talents  to  make  an 
exquisitely  charming  volume  for  the 
book-lover  out  of  "Love's  Domain," 
and  they  have  accomplished  their 
task.  If  the  magic  of  the  book- 
maker invites  one  to  the  easy  chair 
and  the  fireside,  the  spell  of  the  poet 
and  the  art  of  the  engraver  have 
called  indoors  some  of  the  glory  of 
the  fields  and  the  woods.  A  hint  of 
the  author's  genius  gleams  in  this 
little  snatch  on  the  page  with  the 
plowman  and  his  team  at  dusk  in  the 
wide  field: 

All  day  he  toiled,  from  dawn  to  sable 
night. 
But   whistled   as  he  worked   along 
the  way, 
And  people  wondered  how  one  toiler 
might 
Winnow   such   gladness   from  each 
busy  day. 

None  ever  guessed  even  half  the  joy 
he  knew. 
Nor  yet  how   well  he  played   life's 
little  part; 
To  him  the  skies  were  ever  blue. 
Because  he  carried  love  within  his 
heart. 

That  a  North  Carolina  publishing 
house  and  a  North  Carolina  poet 
should  produce  a  book  of  poems  In 
such  rich  mechanical  setting  calls 
for  due  honor  and  appreciation  by 
X^orth  Carolina  people,  and  this  we 
hope  both  author  and  publishers  will 
receive  In  a  measure  at  least  equal  to 
their  high  desert. 


Moral    Principles    in    Education. — 

John  Dewey,  Professor  of  Philoso- 
phy in  Columbia  University.  60 
pages.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company 
(The  Riverside  Press,  Cambridge). 
Price,  2  5  cents. 

This  little  book  should  be  read  by 
all  teachers  of  children.  It  is  divid- 
ed Into- five  chapters,  as  follows:  (1) 
The    Moral    Purpose    of   the    School; 
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(2)  The  Moral  Training  Given  by  the 
School  Community;  (3)  The  Moral 
Training  from  Methods  of  Instruc- 
tion; (4)  The  Social  Nature  of  the 
Course  of  Study;  and  (5)  The  Psych- 
ological Aspect  of  Moral  Education. 
The  author  states  this  truth: 
"There  cannot  be  two  sets  of  ethical 
principles,  one  for  life  in  the  school, 
and  the  other  for  life  outside  of  the 
school."  In  discussing  moral  princi- 
ples, he  has  discussed  the  school  in 
its  relation  to  the  community  and  the 
value  of  the  course  and  the  regimen 
of  the  school  in  their  relation  to  the 
community.  The  book  is  well  worth 
reading. 


The  Xatnre-Stiuly  Idea,  an  Inter- 
pretation of  the  New  School  Move- 
ment to  Put  the  Young  into  Relation 
and  Sympathy'  with  Nature.  By  L. 
H.  Bailey.  Third  Edition,  Revised. 
Cloth,  246  pages,  price  $1.25  net. 
The  Macmillan  Company.  New  York. 

Published  six  years  ago  with  the 
title  given  above,  this  book,  the  au- 
thor tells  us,  has  found  a  constituen- 
cy beyond  his  expectations  and  its 
continued  use  has  influenced  him  to 
make  this  new  edition.  This  third 
edition  is  in  advance  of  former  ones 
and  makes  an  invaluable  hand-book 
for  the  teacher  because  of  its  infor- 
mation and  of  its  inspirational  value. 
It  is  not  concerned  with  outlines  for 
class  work  but  with  the  nature-study 
idea,  with  the  purpose  of  "heartening 
teachers  not  to  he  afraid  to  teach." 
Over  one-fourth  of  the  book  is  de- 
voted to  inquiries  and  answers  that 
are  sure  to  prove  of  greatest  helpful- 
ness to  teachers  who  are  turning 
their  attention  to  nature-study  in 
their  schools. 


THE  STUDY  OF  HISTORY  IN  THK 
ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS.* 

Prof.  E.  C.  Brooks,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, and  Editor  of  North  Carolina 
Education  is  one  of  the  authors  of 
a  volume  entitled,  "The  Study  of  His- 
tory in  the  Elementary  Schools," 
which  has  just  come  from  the  press 
of  Chas.  Scribners'  Sons.  This  is  the 
work  of  the  committee  of  eight  ap- 
pointed by  the  American  Historical 
Association  in  190.5  and  composed  of 
the  following:  Prof.  J.  A.  James,  of 
Northwestern  University;  Prof.  Hen- 
ry E.  Bourne,  of  Western  Reserve 
University;  Prof.  E.  C.  Brooks,  of 
Trinity  CoUelge;  Supt.  W.  F.  Gordy, 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  Schools;  Miss 
Mabel  Hill,  of  Lowell  Normal  School; 
Prof.  Julius  Sachs,  of  Teachers'  Col- 
lege; Prof.  H.  AV.  Thurston,  of  Cook 
County  Normal  §ch6bl,'"Chicagorand 
Supt.  W.  H.  VanSickle,  of  Baltimore 
City  Schools. 

This    book    is    prepared    primarily 

The  Report  ot  the  Committee  of  Elcbt  to  the 
American  Hletorlcal  Association  on  The 
Study  ol  History  In  the  Elementary  Schools. 
12gio.  138  pa^eg.  8  pages  ol  Bibliography. 
Price  BO  cents  post  paid.'  Charles  Scrlbner's 
Sons,  163  Fifth  Ave.,  New  Ycrk, 


for  teachers  of  history  in  the  ele- 
mentary and  grammar  schools  and 
discusses  the  matter  to  be  used  by 
teachers  and  pupils  in  all  the  grades 
fi'om  the  first  through  the  eighth. 
.\merican  history  is  made  the  basis 
of  the  work  in  all  the  grades,  but  it 
is  presented  over  a  European  back- 
ground and  in  this  way  European 
history,  that  is  in  any  way  related  to 
American  history,  is  arranged  for  the 


convenience  of  teachers  and  for  the 
luriiose  of  making  American  history 
i:iore  interesting  and  better  under- 
.stood. 

In  addition  to  this  the  authors 
have  discussed  the  method  of  teach- 
ing history,  elementary  civics,  ele- 
mentary history  in  the  German, 
French  and  English  schools,  and 
have  prepared  a  very  helpful  bibli- 
ography. 


ABOUT  OUR  ADVERTISING  AND  ADVERTISERS. 


We  want  every  reader  of  North 
Carolina  Education  to  regard  with 
confidence  the  advertisements  it  car- 
ries. We  refuse  to  carry  advertis- 
ing of  a  questionable  character,  and 
therefore  feel  the  fullest  confidence 
that  our  readers  will  be  treated  fair- 
ly whenever  they  write  to  or  deal 
with  any  of  our  advertisers,  and  that 
when  they  buy  of  our  advertisers 
they  will  get  the  best  the  trade 
offers  and  on  the  best  terms.  Try 
our  advertisers  with  your  vei-y  first 
needs  and  deal  with  them  often. 
From  time  to  time  we  wish  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  some 
of  the  things  advertised  in  Educa- 
tion's  columns. 

*  *    « 

Take  the  matters  of  light  and 
ventilation,  for  instance.  What  two 
things  are  more  important  in  the 
school  rooom?  The  eye-sight  of  the 
children  and  the  health  of  their 
lungs  and  bodies  are  both  at  stake. 
How  unpardonable  is  carelessness 
on  these  points!  Do  you  wonder 
that  modern  sanitary  authorities  are 
condemning  window  shades  that  are 
hung  on  station- 
ary fixtures  at  the 
top  of  windows 
that  shut  out  both 
light  and  air?  The 
window  shade 
should  be  mov- 
able so  as  to  let 
the  light  fall  just 
as  you  want  it  and 
also  admit  the  free 
movement  of  fresh 
air.  We  are  glad 
to  advertise  the  device  of  R.  R.  John- 
161  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  which 
solves  the  window  shade  problem  by 
a  simple  adjuster  wiiich  holds  the 
shade  where  you  want  it.  We  wish 
every  school  in  the  State  would  write 
to  the  manufacturer  and  investigate 
the  merits  of  this  simple  and  most 
useful  device.  Weathers  and  Perry, 
Raleigh,  are  the  local  dealers. 

*  «    « 

.\nd  there  is  the  problem  of  heat- 
ing the  school  room  properly.  Notice 
we  say  properly,  for  not  every  warm 
schoolroom  is  properly  warmed.  Un- 
less with  the  warming  there  is  also  a 
free  movement  of  fresh  air  into  the 
room  and  of  bad  air  from  the  room, 
the  atmosphere  will  become  tainted 
with  the  refuse  thrown  off  from  the 
lungs  of  the  pupils,  and  the  school- 


room which  should  be  a  temple  of 
the  gospel  of  health  becomes  a  black- 
bole  of  disease.  In  this  connection 
we  are  glad  to  use  our  advertising 
pages  to  tell  school  teachers  and 
committeemen  about  the  Grossius 
heating  system  sold  by  Reams  and 
Company  of  Lynchburg,  Virginia. 
Their  half-page  advertisement  in  this 
issue  begins  an  impressive  discus- 
sion of  the  all-important  problem  of 
proper  heating  and  proper  ventila- 
tion, which  will  grow  into  a  full  page 
with  explanatory  illustrations  in  next 
issue.  Write  to  Reams  and  Company 
today  telling  them  precisely  what 
your  heating  problem  is,  and  they 
will  take  pleasure  in  laying  before 
you  the  proper  plans  and  specifica- 
tions and  prices  of  a  modern  and 
economical  heating  system  that  will 
keep  your  schoolroom  both  comfort- 
able and  well  ventilated  during  the 
winter  term.  The  catalogue  they 
send  will  also  give  you  a  clearer  un- 
derstanding of  the  proper  way  to 
warm  and  ventilate  your  schoolroom. 
•  «  • 
.\nother  half-page  advertisement 
we  are  rather  proud  of  this  month  is 
that  of  the  Educational  Publishing 
t'orapany,  Atlanta,  Ga.  What  makes 
this  company's  business  have  a  pecu- 
liar interest  and  advantage  for  North 
Carolina  schools  is  the  fact  that  it 
carries  all  the  books  of  the  difl'ereut 
publishers  that  are  recommended  by 
the  State  Department  for  North  Car 
olina  libraries,  so  that  a  complete 
rural  library  and  a  complete  sup- 
plementary library  may  be  brought  in 
a  single  order  from  a  single  house 
with  the  assurance  that  all  the  books 
will  be  shipped  promptly.  And  in 
addition  to  its  otherwise  fine  service, 
the  Educational  Publishing  Company 
gives  a  premium  (of  a  $1.50  to  $3.00 
set  of  books)  with  every  order.  Be- 
sides the  library  list,  this  company 
publishes  a  5S-page  "Book  Buyer's 
Guide,"  which  will  be  sent  free  to  In- 
terested applicants.  Mention  North 
Carolina  Education  when  you  write, 
and  remember  that  you  should  use 
every  occasion  to  build  up  rural 
libraries  in  your  county.  One  can 
hardly  overestimate  the  tremendous 
educational  power  that  Is  now  being 
exerted  by  the  many  rural  libraries 
in  Wilkes  County,  from  which  Super- 
intendent Wright  reports  that  572 
books  were  read  In  a  single  school 
district  last  year. 
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SCHOOL     EXERCISES     FOR 
THAXKSGIVIXG. 

(Concluded  from  Page  10. 

And  all  the  other  garments  that  we 
use, 

(All    six): 
Oh  let  us  all  give  thanks! 
Seventh    Girl: 
Knowledge  is  the  poner  that  surely 

rules, 
So    fo,T    our    colleges    and    for    our 
schools 

(All  seven) : 
Oh  let  us  all  give  thanks! 

(Eighth  girl): 
■  And  there  Is  much  in  life  to  make 

us  glad. 
And    for    the    merry,    happy    times 
we've  had 

(All  eight): 
Oh  let  us  all  give  thanks! 

Ninth   Girl: 
For  the  turkey  and  the  feast  that  we 

expect 
To    have    Thanksgiving,    let    us    not 

neglect 

(All  nine): 
To  all  give  thanks! 

Tenth    Girl: 
For  "Thanksgiving  time"--most  wel- 
come of  all  days — 
When  cheer  abounds  and  hearts  are 
turned   to   praise, 
(All  ten)  : 
O  let  us  all  give  thanks! 


(All   in   concert) : 
There    is    no    life,    however    sad    or 

drear. 
But  that  some  ray  of  sunshine  comes 

to  cheer; 
Then  let  us  gladly  look  to  God  above. 
And  for  these  many  blessings  of  his 
lovo 
Oh  let  us  all  give  thanks! 


THAXKSGIVIXG   FEARS. 

(Bessie   F.   Dodge  In    Primary   Edu- 
cation.) 

"A  dreadful  time  is  coming," 

Said  Mr.   Drake  so   fat, 
"We're  all   to   be   eaten   at  Thanks- 
giving, 

I  don't  think  much  of  that" 

"Quack,  Quack,  Quack!" 
Said  waddling  Mrs.  Duck, 

"I'm  very  much  alarmed, 
I  call  this  hard  luck." 

Mr.   Rooster   crowed 

"Cock-a-doodle-doo! 
I  think  I  shall  run  away. 

If  what  I  hear  is  true." 

"Cluck,  Cluck,  Cluck!" 

Said  Mrs.   Red   Hen, 
"I  haven't  been  so  worried 

Since — I    don't   know    when." 
Along  came  the  farmer. 

With  his  children— one,  two,  three, 
Saying,    "What    shall    we    have    at 
Thanksgiving? 

Tell  me  what  it  shall  be." 


"Not  the  ducks,  dear  father," 
Said  tender-hearted  Jack; 

"Just    think    how    we    should    miss 
them 
And  their  'Quack,  Quack,  Quack!" 

"The  hens  will  lay  eggs 

For  us  to  eat,'  'said  Flo, 
"And  we  can't  spare  the  rooster. 

For  none  of  us  can  crow." 

"Oh,  don't  have  ducks  or  chickens," 

Said  tiny  little  Bess; 
"We'd   better   go   to   market. 

And  buy  a  turkey,  I  guess." 

So  that  was  what  the  father  did, 
And    on   Thanksgiving    Day, 

He  scattered  plenty  of  grain  about 
Moral:   Fretting  doesn't  pay. 


North  Carolina  Education  improves 
with  every  Issue.  Not  only  teachers, 
but  members  of  Boards  of  Education 
o.iuuiu  read  It. — Supt.  John  L.  Har- 
ris, Lenoir,  N.  C. 


]  Better  light  and  Ven- 
tilation in  Schools 

Th^/iffAfas  you  want  It. 
The  shade  uhtre  y.  u  want 
It.  Now  In  usw  Iq  hundiejs 

of  SCDOOlS. 

R.  R.   JOHNSON, 

ie3  Raodo  ph  SL.    ::   C'tlCAGO,  ILL 

SOLD  BY 

Weathers  &  Perry, 
Rale  gb,  N.  C. 


To  County  Superintendents  of  North  Carolina: — 

We  now  have  in  stock,  the  entire  list  of  approved  books  for  North  Carolina  School 
Libraries,  which  we  furnish  prepaid,  at  prices  quoted  in  the  State  Superintendent's  Bulletin 

WE  CARRY  THE  STOCK.  No  annoying  delays.  Prompt  shipments  guaranteed.  All  books 
furnished  in  Substantial  cloth  b'Hlling,  unless  board  binding  is  specified. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  the  rural  library  trade,  and  can  please  you  and  your  constit- 
uents. If  you  will  send  us  the  names  and  addresses  of  your  teachers  who  are  interested  in 
establishing  libraries,  We  Wiil  help  them  raiSe  their  part  Cf  the  money.  We  have  two  plans  that 
never  fail.     Send  us  the  names  of  your  best  teachers  and  let  us  write  them  personally. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you.  on  request,  our  NEW  LIST  OF  VALUABLE  PREMIUM  SEIS  which 
we  send  free  with  Library  orders;  also  our  new  order  sheets  with  books  conveiiently  grouped 
into  $30.00  and  $15.00  Libraries, 

We  respectfully  solicit  your  patronage. 


EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHING  COMP'Y, 


16  TRLMTY  AVENUE. 


ATLANTA.  GEORGIA. 
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Mr.  D.  R.  Mclver  Is  now  principal 
of  the  Graded  School  at  Cumberland, 
and  reports  a  healthy  increase  of  at- 
tendance over  190S. 

The  Pikeville  High  School  enter- 
ed upon  its  second  year's  work  Octo- 
ber 11  under  very  favorable  condi- 
tions. The  faculty  is  composed  of  A. 
R.  Freeman,  of  Goldsboro,  principal, 
assisted  by  Misses  Maude  Evans  of 
Goldsboro;  Maude  Harris,  of  Cleve- 
land, and  Ethel  Edwards,  of  Snow 
Hill,  the  last-named  being  In  charge 
of  the  music  department 

County  Superintendent  Thomas  R. 
Foust,  of  Guilford  County,  is  allowed 
the  services  of  a  clerk  in  his  office. 
The  Grand  Jury  of  that  County  re- 
cently visited  the  office,  noted  consid- 
erable improvement  in  it,  and  com- 
mended the  action  of  the  County 
Board  of  education  in  providing  the 
office  with  such  facilities  as  to  en- 
able the  county  superintendent  to  do 
more  outside  work,  visiting  the 
schools  and  engaging  in  educational 
campaigns  of  the  county. 

Superintendent  D.  F.  Giles,  of  Mc- 
Dowell County  writes  cheeringly  as 
follows:  "I  am  to-day  sending  a  check 
for  $50  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 


of  Trustees  of  the  Jackson  Manual 
Training  and  Industrial  School.  This 
is  for  the  full  allotment  for  McDowell 
County.  I  feel  so  good  about  it  that 
I  just  wanted  to  write  and  tell  you. 
The  Board  of  Education  was  in  ses- 
sion to-day  and  we  ordered  another 
special  school  tax  election.  We  also 
sent  our  petition  for  an  election  in 
an  entire  township.  If  our  plans  ma- 
terialize and  this  election  carries, 
don't  bo  surprised." 

The  opening  of  Mars  Hill  High 
School,  Colerain,  N.  C,  was  unusual- 
ly promising.  A  number  of  friends 
and  patrons  assembled  at  the  schol 
building  and  several  enthusiastic 
speeches  were  made  about  the  school 
and  its  needs.  Superintendent  As- 
kew, of  Bertie,  was  also  present  with 
an  inspiring  address.  A  Woman's 
Betterment  Association  was .  organ- 
ized, with  Mrs.  W.  H.  McGee  presi- 
dent. Ninety-three  pupils  were  en- 
rolled the  first  week — fresh,  hearty 
lads  and  lasses  of  the  country.  Miss 
Ethel  May  Carroll  of  Winterville, 
Principal,  with  her  assitants.  Misses 
Amanda  Leary,  of  Colerain,  and 
Ruby  Gay,  of  Weldon,  pledge  them- 
selves to  the  best  interests  of  grow- 
ing youth  around  Mars  Hill. 


North  Carolina  Day,  December  17. 

North  Carolina  day  in  the  schools 
will  be  observed  December  17th.  The 
bookletis  being  prepared  by  Secretary 
R.  D.  W.  Connor,  of  the  North  Car- 
olina Historial  Commission,  the  sub- 
ject being  the  study  of  the  western 
section;  that  is  the  sixteen  mountain 
counties.  The  various  subjects  un- 
der this  head  will  be  "The  Land  of 
the  Sky;"  "The  Cherokee  Indians  in 
the  War  of  Revolution;"  "The  His- 
tory in  the  Names  of  Sixteen  Coun- 
ties;" "The  Kings  Mountain  Boys, 
and  the  Heroes  of  That  Great  Fight. 
Notably  Cleveland,  Shelby  and  John 
Sevier;"  "James  Robertson  and  the 
Other  Western  Pioneers  and  Their 
Settlement  of  Tennessee;"  "Tennes- 
see, a  Daughter  of  North  Carolina;" 
"The  Life  and  Service  of  DaTid  L. 
Smith;"  "The  Building  of  the  V/est- 
ern  North  Carolina  Railway." 


200  Copies  of  September  Wanted. 

We  want  20  0  copies  of  our  Sep- 
tember number.  Notwithstanding 
our  statement  that  this  issue  was  ex- 
hausted, we  continue  to  have  calls 
for  it.  Do  you  need  your  copy  any 
longer?  If  not,  send  it  to  us  right 
now,  before  the  15th  of  November, 
under  a  one-cent  postage  stamp. 
Write  your  name  on  the  wrapper 
and  we  will  extend  your  subscription 
two  months  for  each  copy  you  .send 
before  the  date  named. 


Order  Columbus  and  Thanksgiving  Pi'cturps  Now 

AlfABDEV  FOUR  GOLD  31EDALS. 

ONE  CENT  EACH 

For  25  or  more.    Postpaid.    Size  oi  s  8. 
Smaller.  Hall  Cent  Size,  3x3i.  Larger,  Five  Cent  Size,  lOx  12. 

Bird  riclures  in  Natural  Colors.     Size  8x9,  two  cents  each 

for  13  or  itr^re 

Large  Pictures  for  Framing      22x28  inches    including  mar- 

t:iu.     75  cea  s  each;  8  for  fS  SO 

Sen'i  3  two-cent  Rtamps  (or  '"ataloeue  of  l.COO  miniature  llluslra- 
tlous,  2  pi  -tures  and  a  cjlvjred  Bird  picture. 

The  Perry  Pictures  Company,  Bex  136,  Maiden,  Mass, 


iy\  e  y  >no  t  em  P  i  luFes  are  5  io\ 
VN  limes  Ibe  *lz-'  I  this  p  ctiire.' 


THE   MILL        Russdiel 


LriERATURE.  To^'\l%^V"it 

Jh'R  Splendid  Band-Book  GivtKn.  I  the    Ma'- 
tTplerio.   i.reat   H..ok8.    '  aiuons  .-e'*-i  lions, 
ft'*.,  ol  all  Am  Tlf  an  and  Fnelish  AiiihT-j  'n 
Studu  Courses  hy  Ht-rloHs     ■)  hepe  fll    Whnl  To 
Study,     iiti  Studu  Plan  shows  How  to  Study; 
J  oi-iiio.  Uraiua  .  ^ovelg.     M-kes  1  Itiiaiurea 
n^iw  Dell&ht.  »nd  Piofit:  pu  s  y  >u  on  the  High 
R  ad  lo  lit  rary  schi.larthlp.  ny  L  L  Garber. 
Dlit     D..    A  h  and    Co  lece.    NothlcE  like  It 
es>  where  at  six  times  the  pice.    48pjges. 
."^amplp  conr;  10  cents.    Addres  . 
GARBER  &  CO.,           ::          ASHLAND.  OHIO. 

"How   to    Publish   Your    Book'' 

Writers  and  authors  invited  to  send  for  free  copy  of  ths 
widely-known,  valuable  and  instructive  copyrighted  work. 

If  you  have  a  book  to  publish  don't  p'ace  it  until  you  have 
read  the  above  work.         Address, 

The   Southern   Educational    Bureau 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 
InvltFs  corresponden<-e  with  teachers  open  to 

BROADWAY  PUSLISHINS  COMPANY.     :::     835  Broadway,  N3W  Yofk 

(BALTIMORE  BK  »KCn) 

ensa^emont,  nnd  wl'heohiols  desiring  teflch- 

make  fpec  al  eflori  to  Serve  you  satlsIactoiUy. 
Full  paitlcularj  Iree. 

When  writing  advertisers,  please   mention  this  paper 

as 
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A  Bookstore 


FOR 


North  Carolina  Teachers 

Where  you  can  get  your  wants  sup- 
plied at  home  and  promptly.  Let 
us  have  your  orders  Nl)W.  For 
"  The  Recitation,"  by  Hamilton, 
$i.oo,  postpaid;  "Teaching  a 
District  School,"  by  Dinsmore, 
$i.oo,  postpaid;  "The  Sketch 
Book,"  Idyls  ok  the  King,"  and 
numerous  other  sapplementary  read- 
ings always  in  stock. 

McMurry's  Special  Method  in  Reading  for  the  Grades 

$1.12  POSTPAID 

Magazines  at  Combination  Prices 
Send  for  List  of  Them 

Your  orders  solicited. 

ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  CO. 

RAI_EIGM.     IM.    C. 


Begin    the   Fall   Term 


With  a  Ltarge  Class  Studying 


Hill's     Young    Peoples    History    of 
North  Carolina 

You  will  find  it  the  most  interesting  class 
in  your  school,  and  the  study  of  this  fasci- 
nating book  by  one  class  will  help  your  en- 
tire school  to  better  knowledge  of,  and  larg- 
er interest  in  the  glorious  history  of  our 
State. 

Every  teacher  ordering  a  copy  of  this 
book  direct  from  the  publishers,  and  men- 
tioning this  offer,  will  receive  free  of  charge, 
a  silk  North  Carolina  State  flag  4x6  inches 
mounted  on  neat  ebony  staff. 

Young  Peoples  History 
of  North  Carolina  .... 

Br  D.  H.  Hill,  Pres.  A.  <%  M,  CoUege 

Cojitract  Price  8^c. 

At  all  Bookstores  and  Book  Depositories, 
or  direct  from  the  publishers. 


STONE  &  BARRIINGER  COMPANY 

CHARLOTTE,        -    -    NORTH  CAROUNA 


"The  Best  Work  Is  lor  the  Children* 


—Orvitle  T.  Bright. 


You  will  find  some  of  that  work  h«»re.  For  Southern  chlMren 
and  teachers  It  will  have  especial  interest  in  both  material  and 
authgrB* 

MACE'S  PRIMARY  HISTORY 

Stories  of  Heroism 

'  stories  ol  men  who  built  the  nation— when  they  were  boys  and 
when  hey  were  men.  Fresh  with  the  spirit  of  the  hour.  Wash- 
ton.  Morgan.  Marlon.  Henry,  Boone.  Sevier.  Jackson.  Calhoun. 
Houston.  Douglas.  Lee,  stand  out  In  splendid  relief.  They  charm 
the  child  and  start  him  on  his  way  through  history. 

NAPOIvEON,  THE  LITTLE  COKSICAN 

Esse  V.  Hathaicau 

The  ll/e  story  o(  the  first  Consul— Irrfj'Sistlble  lo  children— a 
biography,  but  llk«  a  story.  It  is  swift  and  living.  A  rarely  sym 
pathetic  picture  ol  the  boyhood,  youth,  and  manhood  ol  the  most 
woDdet  ful  expansionist  the  world  has  ever  known.  A  book  that 
win  become  one  o(  the  moat  cherished  hero  storlet  ol  the  child 
library. 

CANTERBURY  PILGRIMS 

*  Katherine  Lee  BateJt,   of  WcUefley  CoUeffe 

The  Story  ol  the  Immortal  pilgrimage  delightfully  Interpreted 
by  MlSB  Bates.  There  Is  no  other  ol  the  kind  in  modem  English. 
All  the  grace,  humor,  pathos  of  Chaucer's  work  has  been  pre- 
served, with  the  added  charm  of  easier  reading.  One  of  the  latest 
additions  to  ourCanterbury  Classics. 

THE  CENTURY,,SPELLING  BOOK 

By  J.  Aswvil.  Joe  Cook,  and  S.  G.  Gilbreath 

Something  new 'in  a' spelling  book.  It  is  ol  interest.  It  trill 
teach  children  how  to  spell— a.  vital  matter  just  now  when  busloess 
men  are  to  a  riuandary  over  just  that  question— "ra/i  they  spell?" 
You  will  like  ihe  book  not  only  because  It  Is  by  Southern  men, 
but  because  It  Is  the  best  thing  out  for  spelUog  and  word  teach  I  _c. 
Adopted  <m  publication  for  the  schools  of  Louisiana. 

Send  for  Booklets  on  Our  Supplementary  Readers 

RAND  McNALLY  &  COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


NEW  YORK 


"Pitt  County 

School  Desk" 


Patented  June  8th,  1909. 


^^HAT   are  you  doing  about  getting 

desks  for  your   schools  ?      Write 

us  and  we  will  tell  you  where  you  can 

get  the  best  desk  for  the  least  money. 


A.  G.  Cox  Manufacturing  Company 


Winterville,  N.  C. 
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Are  You  a  School  Trustee? 
Are  You  a  Teacher? 
Are  You  a  Father? 


Interest   yourself   in  something  that  con- 
cerns the  Health  and  Welfare  of  Your 
Children. 


Teachers  are  blamed  for  a  g 
shoulil   be  placed  ou  their  superiors. 

Now  spealiiug  of  Ventilation 
tees  and  School  Boards  do  not  provi 
out  giving  the  hildren  chills  and  col 
er  goin.g  to  do? 

There  are  lots  of  people  that 
THE  SCHOOL  AVT5RE  ItEPT  IN  A 

There  are   many   schools,   poo 

Bad  air  means  sluggishness, 
work.      It  affects  the  body  and  soul. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  pup 
over  and  over  again,  and  lots  of  th 
JXST  BAD  AIR. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  giv 
hope  that  you  will  read  this  bookie 
the  reach  of  all  School  Boards. 


cod  many  things  for   which  they  should     not     be     blamed.        This     blame 

There  are  lots  of  sins  that  should^  be  laid  to  ISad  Air,  and  if  the  Trus- 
de  some  way  of  letting  in  Heaven's  I'liro  .•\ir  into  school  rooms,  with- 
ds.  and  all  other  evils  from  breathing  impure  air,  what  is  the  poor  Icach- 

do  not  seem  to  care  what   kind   of  air    their    children    breathe,    .WK    IV 
HOTTLE,  THEY  WOULD  W.4XT  THE  CORK  KEPT  IX  .\LL  THE  TDIE. 

r  ones,  that  would  be  good  ones,  if   ventilation    were    provided, 
billiousness,  headache,  and  chances    for    contagious    diseases    to    gel     in 

ils  and   teachers  cannot   do   good   work,  where  they  breathe  the  same  air 
em  are  blamed  for  bad   temper,  when   there   is   no   bad    temper  about    it, 

e  you  any  information  about  this  subject    if   you    will    write   us,   and    we 
t    carefully.      The    prices    of   our    heaters  are  such   that  they  are   within 

Yours   respectfully, 


REAMS  AND  COMPANY,    ::    Sales  Agents, 

THE  JOHN  GROSSIUS  FURNACE  CO., 


620-622-624  MAIN  STREET, 


LYNCHBURG,  VIRGINIA. 


Going  to  Have  an 
Entertainment ! 


You  want  material,  Dia* 
loguea.  Speakers,  Drills, 
Songs,  Plays,  Monologues, 
Cantatas,  Motion  Songs. 
Make-up  Material,  etc, 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CA  TALOGUE 

OF  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

You  will  find  what  you  uant 
in  it.     Free  on  request. 


A.  FLANAGAN  COMP'Y. 

CHICAGO. 


BREWER 


TEACHERS' 


1302  AUDITORIUM   BUILDING,   CHICAGO 


71  Dann^s  Noiseless  \  Postpaid 
Blackboard  Eraser  r^fJ'c\« 

and  a  Pint  Pkg.  Rowles"  Inkessence  ;   ■"**»* 

The  above  mentioned  art 
dee  possess  such  exctpti&nal 
meri  tthntthey  are  used  m 
theacboolsof  leading  cities. 

Special  offer  is  made  to 
acquaiotschoi-)!  people  with 
the  great  merit  I'f  liu;  goods. 


Write  for  CATALOG  and  WHOLESALE  PRICtS  of  SCHOOL 
SUPPLIKSand  FURMTUKE. 

E.  W.  A.  ROWLES, 

^  asS.2S6  Market  St..  OUICAeO.     ^       i 


-::yu'/'m 


M/^/yjj^ 


Capital  Stock,  $30,000.00 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Best  Equipped  School  in  North  Carolina 

More  griduates  holding  responsible  positions  than  all  other  business 
schools  in  the  State  combined.  You  will  incur  no  risk  or  indulge  in  no 
experiment  if  you  favor  us  with  your  patronage.  Write  at  once  for  Cata- 
logue and  Special  Offers      Address, 

KING'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  or   Charlotte,  N.  C. 


The    Science    of   Accounts 

Made  Clear  and  Simple 

A   Business  Course   for  the  Public  Schools. 

High  School  Course,  50   Business  Lessons,   Price   $1.00. 

Graded  School  Course,  2.5  Lessons,  Price  60  cents. 

Endorsed  by  Business  Men  and  School  Men. 

Booklet  of   12   Specimen  Lessons  Sent  Free  on  Application. 

Money  Refunded   if  not  Satisfactory. 

Address, 

GEORGE  ALLEN,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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BUSTLES S  CRAYON 

NOISELESS  DUSTLESS  ERASERS 

Economical  ^  Sanitary  V  Healthful 

The  DUSTLESS  CRAYON  will  cost  about  twice  as  much  but  will  last  five  times  as  long 
as  the  coniinon  grade  chak  ;  it  contains  no  grit  and  grease  to  injure  the  bla;k-boa;ds  and  has  no 
Plaster  of  Pa  is,  of  which  chalk  i,  said  to  have  a  Ja'^ge  per  ctnt. 

P.if  ctica'ly  all  of  the  leading  s^chools  and  colleges  now  use  the  Bustlers.— wc  have  scores  of 
leltes  f  om  Suj  erintendents  and  Presidents  declaring  it  more  satisfactory  and  much  more  economi- 
cal than  the  com  ron  grade  chalk.     We  ran  ship  promptly  from  Raleigh  any  quantity. 

We  have  the  Colored  Dustless  in  gros-;  boxes,  eight  assorted  colors  to  the  bjx. 

WE  HAVE  LARGE  STOCK 

HyhpJate,  Slated  Cloth,  Liquid  Slating 

— all   i  1   bl  u  k   and    green   colorj 

^Special  prices    on    Maps  and  Globes- 


'i 


We  row  I'a.ve  io  stock  at  warehouse,  Trenton,  N.  J.,   about  One  Thousand  desks;  all  that  is  left  of  our  Tkn 
THOUSAN'D  order  placed  Mirch  3fd.     We  can  supply  you  promptly.      IVriti  ui/ot  gnolalions  on  any  supplies  needed. 


CHAS.  J.  PARKER, 


Raleigh,  N.  C 


SONGS  OF  SEASONS 

By  Mary  Best  Jones, 
Director  of  Music^  Hemenway  School,  Wilmington,  N.  C> 

Price,  25  Cents 


This  is  the  only  boolt  offering  at  such  an  ex- 
ceedingly low  price  this  unusually  fine  collection 
of  songs.  In  all  there  are  ninety-four  selections, 
suitable  for  school  use,  and  arranged  so  simply 
that  they  may  be  readily  sung  by  pupils  without 
e.xtended  musical  training. 

While  there  are  in  the  collection  such  Carolina 
songs  as  "Tae  Old  North  State"  and  "Ho,  for 
Carolina!"  the  compiler  has  included  other  melo- 
dies which  will  appeal  to  all  Sout:hern  teachers, 
such  as  'Dixie,"  "The  Bonnie  Blue  Flag,"  and 
"The  Homespun  Girl." 

Among  the  patriotic  songs  are  "America,"  "The 
Star-Spanglei  Banner,""HailCoIumbia,"and  "The 


Red,  White  and  Blue."  Many  old  familiar  faror- 
ites,  such  as  "Juanita,"  "The  Last  Rose  of  Sum- 
mer," "My  Old  Kentucky  Home,"  and  "Annie 
Laurie,"  find  a  place  in  the  collection. 

Devotional  songs,  such  as  "Awake,  My  Soul," 
"Holy,  Holy,  Holy,"  "Jerusalem,  the  Golden," 
"Lead,  Kindly  Light,"  and  "Onward,  Christian 
Soldiers,"  are  also  Included. 

The  smaller  children  are  not  forgotten,  for  the 
book  contains  a  number  of  simple  songs  suitable 
for  the  little  ones.  Songs  of  seasons,  and  songs 
for  special  occasions,  such  as  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas,  New  Year's  and  Commencement,  will 
also  be  found. 
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A  CHRISTMAS  HYMN. 


Near  where  the  sliepherds  watched  by  night 

And   heard   the  angels   o'er  them, 
Tlio  wise  men  saw  the  starry  light 

Stand  still  at  last  before  them. 
No  armored   castle   there  to  ward 

His  precious  life  fi-om  danger, 
But,   wrapped  in  common  cloth,   our  Lord 

Lay  in  a  lowly  manger. 
No  booming  bells  proclaimed   his  birth. 

No  armies  marshalled  by. 
No  iron  thunders  shook  the  earth. 

No  rockets  clomb  the  sky; 
Tho  temples  builded  in  his  name 

AVero  shapeless   granite  then, 
And  all  the  choirs  that  sang  his  fivme 

Were  later  breeds  of  men. 
But,   «hile   the   world   about   him   slept. 


Nor  cared  that  he  was  bom, 
One  gentle  face  above  him  kept 

Its  mother  watch  till  mom; 
And  if  his  baby  eyes  could  tell 

What   grace  and   glory   were. 
No  roar  of  gun,  no  boom  of  hell 

Were  worth  the  look  of  her. 
Now  praise  to  God  that  ere  his  grace 

Was   scorned  and   he   reviled 
He  looked  into  his  mother's  face 

A  little  helpless  child; 
And  praise  to  God  that  ere  men  sti-ove 

About  his  tomb  in  war 
One  loved  him  with  a  mother's  love, 

Nor  knew  a  creed  therefor. 

— John  Charles  McNeill:  Songs  Merry  and  Sad. 
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^  A  PAGE  OF  LETTERS  FROM  OUR  READERS.  ^ 


A  Good  Book  for  Rural  Teachers. 

Messrs.  Editors: — I  received  my  first  copy  of  North 
Carolina  Education  and  am  delighted  witb  it  Every 
teacher  in  the  State  ought  to  take  it. 

I  will  say  that  Lind's  Best  Methods  of  teaching  in  the 
rural  schools  Is  a  good  book  for  rural  teachers.  I  know 
the  book  has  been  a  benefit  to  me.  R.  F.  LEWIS. 

Rural  Schools,  New  Hanover  County. 


Esteemed  the  Best  of  Eight. 

Messrs.  Editors:  If  my  appreciation  of  North  Carolina 
Education  means  anything  to  you,  please  let  me  say 
that  never  before  have  I  known  our  school  journal  to  be 
so  full  of  good,  sound,  practical  and  helpful  information. 
I  do  not  see  how  any  North  Carolina  teacher  whose  heart 
is  throbbing  with  a  desire  to  stamp  out  illiteracy  in  our 
State  can  do  without  it.  Of  the  eight  excellent  educa- 
tional journals  in  our  faculty  reading  circle  I  enjoy  read- 
ing North  Carolina  Education  the  most. 

J.  HOWARD  CAMPBN. 
Superintendent  Graded  Schools. 

Clinton,  N.  C. 


Night  School~An  Experiment  in  Education. 

Messrs.  Editors: — You  may  be  interested  to  know  of  a 
night  school  which  is  being  conducted  at  the  Glenn-Royall 
Cotton  Mill,  Wake  Forest,  by  students  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  of  Wake  Forest  College. 

This  school  began  three  weeks  ago  with  two  teachers — 
Mr.  A.  B.  Combs  and  R.  H.  McCutcheon.  The  enroll- 
ment the  first  night  was  forty.  The  second  night  we  had 
more  students  and  another  teacher,  Mr.  W.  G.  Privett. 
The  enrollment  continued  to  increase,  until  now  it  is 
sixty,  and  we  have  three  more  teachers — Mr.  J.  U. 
Teague,  Mr.  V.  A.  McGuire,  and  Mr.  R.  P.  McCutcheon. 

The  school  has  been  graded  as  accurately  as  possible 
under  existing  conditions,  and  courses  are  given  in  arith- 
metic, reading,  language,  geography,  history,  spelling, 
and  writing. 

There  are  three  sessions  of  the  school  a  week,  on  Mon- 
day, Wednesday,  and  Friday  nights,  from  7  until  8:15 
o'clock.  The  average  attendance  is  fine,  and  the  inter- 
est is  remarkable.  The  young  men  are  doing  the  work 
without  remuneration.  Their  aim  and  desire  are  to  help 
their  students  and  to  get  experience  in  teaching. 

The  work  was  organized  and  is  now  supervised  by  the 
I'rofessor  of  Education  in  Wake  Forest  College. 

J.   HENRY  HIGHSMITH. 

Wake  Forest  College,  Nov.  19,  1909. 


How  the  School  Library  is  Used  in  Wilkes. 

Messrs.  Editors:  At  your  request  I  am  sending  you  a 
few  of  the  plans  of  some  of  our  rural  teachers  in  using 
the  school  library  here  in  Wilkes  County.  I  visited  a 
school  some  time  ago  and  found  the  teacher  reading  a 
short  story  or  portion  of  a  chapter  in  one  of  the  library 
books  as  a  part  of  the  opening  exercises  in  the  morning, 
and  I  found  the  children  very  much  interested  in  this 
feature  of  the  work.  Sometimes  a  book,  especially  if  it 
be  a  small  one,  will  be  completed  in  this  way.  Then  again 
a  story  is  read  on  one  day  from  one  book  and  on  the 
next  day  from  another,  the  teacher  calling  attention  to 
I  he  volume,  briefly  speaking  of  one  or  two  of  its  most 


prominent   characters    or    features,   and   suggesting   that 
It  be  read  by  the  pupils  at  their  earliest  convenience. 

Occasionally  the  teacher  will  simply  tell  the  story  of 
the  author  or  his  book  to  the  school  in  a  five  or  ten 
minutes'   talk. 

At  another  school  I  found  the  teacher  using  quite  a 
number  of  the  library  books  as  supplementary  texts,  espe- 
pecially  in  history,  geography,  language  work  and  nature 
study,  and  getting  fine  results  from  this  method. 

I  have  in  mind  another  teacher  who,  in  order  to  get 
the  people  of  the  district  interested  in  reading  the  li- 
brary books,  not  only  talks  to  the  children  about  them 
and  suggests  their  reading,  but  visits  them  in  their 
homes;  talks  to  the  parents,  urging  them  also  to  read; 
speaking  of  this  book  or  that,  and  suggesting  in  some 
cases  the  reading. 

In  this  county  we  have  the  librarians  to  report  the 
number  of  books  read  during  the  year,  and  one  school 
reported  this  year  572  books  read  during  the  past 
twelve  months. 

It  is  very  gratifying  indeed  to  see  the  interest  which  is 
being  taken  in  these  libraries  in  most  of  the  districts 
where  they  have  gone,  and  already  we  can  see  signs  of 
the  good  accomplished  in  placing  these  books  in  the 
schools. 

Every  year  during  the  school  term  we  send  out  letters 
to  the  teachers  asking  them  to  endeavor  to  interest  all 
the  children  in  the  reading  of  these  books  and  to  use  all 
possible  means  to  make  the  library  a  factor  in  the  edu- 
cational life  of  the  community,  and  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  most  of  the  teachers  are  doing  this. 

C.  C.  WRIGHT,  County  Superintendent. 


How  City  and  Country  May  Help  Each  Other. 

Let  the  suburban  school  grounds  be  the  place  where 
the  city  and  country  meet,  to  secure  the  best  physical 
educational  environment.  The  country's  contribution 
here  will  be  trees,  flowers,  shrubs,  and  vines.  The  city's 
contribution  here  will  be  the  artistic  arrangement  of 
these  to  secure  the  best  appearance,  the  application  of 
the  best  principles  of  the  outdoor  art  of  planting.  The 
school-house  and  grounds  should  set  forth  the  highest 
ideals  of  the  suburbanite.  This  should  be  the  center  of 
life  of  the  community. 

By  example  the  suburbanite  can  help  the  countryman 
in  giving  him  finer  ideals  with  reference  to  beautifying 
his  school  and  home.  No  one  has  claimed  that  the  cheer- 
less, treeless  school-grounds  had  of  itself  any  bewitching 
power  to  make  childhood  love  the  beauty  of  God's  out- 
of-doors.  Let  us  have  more  glorified  lives — men  and  wo- 
men who  are  not  slaves  to  things,  whether  those  things 
bo  high-bred  corn,  testing  2  0  per  cent  protein,  and  the 
prize  hog  or  steer,  or  whether  those  things  be  boxes  of 
merchandise  or  shares  of  United  States  Steel  Common. — ■ 
O.  J.  Kern,  in  Suburban  Life  for  November. 


We  are  too  apt  to  get  Impatient  with  the  boy  who 
sneaks  out  into  the  back-yard  occasionally  to  play  in  the 
mud. 

There  are  teachers,  it  is  said,  who  expect  children  al- 
ways to  soar  on  the  wings  of  virtue  into  the  ethereal 
arches  on  high. 

It  children  did  do  this,  how  few  of  us  teachers  would 
pei  always  amongst  tljem! — The  Progressive  Teacher. 
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SOME  THINGS  I  HAVE  LEARNED  IN   STUDYING  THE  TEACHING  BUSINESS 


BY  A  YOUNG  SUPERINTENDENT 


I  do  not  write  as  an  expert,  but  as  an  inexperienced 
beginner,  and  set  down  some  of  the  things  that  I  have 
learned  in  the  hope  that  they  may  be  of  service  to  some 
others  standing  where  I  stood  a  very  few  years  ago.  I 
began  my  experience  as  a  teacher  in  a  little  country 
school  down  on  the  "Banks"  of  North  Carolina.  My 
next  charge  was  an  "academy"  in  a  small  town  in  East- 
ern Carolina  just  after  my  second  year  in  college.  After 
graduating  I  taught  for  a  year  in  a  fresh-water  college  In 
a  distant  State.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I  returned  to 
North  Carolina  to  take  the  superlntendency  of  a  system  of 
schools  in  one  of  its  smaller  towns.  I  found  myself  in 
an  entirely  new  field,  and  one  about  which  I  knew  practi- 
cally nothing.  I  had  never  made  a  study  of  school  work; 
I  was  not  in  touch  with  other  men  in  the  same  business; 
most  of  my  teachers  were  as  Inexperienced  as  I;  in  a 
■word,  I  was  "up  against  it."  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
learn  the  business,  and  in  the  short  time  that  I  have 
been  attempting  to  cope  with  the  situation,  I  think  I 
have  learned  a  few  things  of  value  to  new  men.  They 
are  written  out  here  for  the  benefit  of  these  men.  The 
experts  will  find  nothing  here  that  they  do  not  already 
know,  and  had  as  well  pass  this  article  by. 

I. — The  Importance  of  the  Profession. 

First  of  all,  and  perhaps  most  important,  I  have  learn- 
ed that  I  have  entered  a  profession  that  ranks  in  im- 
portance and  dignity  with  any  that  engages  the  attention 
of  men  anywhere.  I  do  not  look  upon  my  work  as  a 
hardship.  I  do  not  think  it  is  any  more  laborious  than 
that  of  any  other  field  that  I  might  have  entered.  And 
the  returns  are  about  as  great.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  think  that  they  could  be  making  much  more  with 
the  same  talent  and  preparation  in  some  other  line.  In 
fact,  I  have  a  lurking  suspicion  that  I  am  drawing  a 
larger  salary  to-day  than  I  would  be  able  to  have  reached 
In  as  short  a  time  in  any  other  business. 

To  my  mind  it  is  clear  that  my  profession  Is  one  that 
demands  close  and  careful  study.  I  must  make  up  for 
my  lack  of  preparation  by  bending  every  energy  to  the 
mastery  of  the  business.  It  is  wise  to  know  how  older 
and  more  successful  men  have  solved  some  of  the  prob- 
lems that  confront  me.  This  knowledge  I  have  sought 
to  attain  by  visiting  other  schools,  by  being  a  veritable 
question-box  when  I  have  come  in  contact  with  progres- 
sive school  men,  by  attending  the  Teachers'  Assembly,  the 
Superintendents'  Associations,  and  other  educational 
meetings,  by  reading  regularly  two  or  three  good  school 
journals,  and  by  studying  as  many  sound  books  of  a  pro- 
fessional nature  as  I  can  lay  my  hands  on  and  find  time 
to  digest.  The  best  investment  I  have  made  is  the  money 
spent  in  going  to  the  two  last  meetings  of  the  Teachers' 
Assembly  and  to  a  meeting  of  the  Superintendents'  Asso- 
ciation— unless  I  except  three  years'  subscription  to  North 
Carolina  Education. 

I  soon  learned  this  important  lesson:  the  ideas  and 
plans  that  have  come  to  me  from  my  reading  and  obser- 
vation must  be  modified  to  suit  the  peculiar  conditions 
that  exist  in  my  own  school,  which  can  not  be  based  en- 
tirely en  the  plans  laid  down  at  Raleigh  or  Durham.  I 
can  find  no  ready-made  methods  guaranteed  to  fit. 

II. — What  to  Study  in  the  School  Room. 

It  took  only  a  short  time  to  learn  that  my  school 
could  not  be  directed  from  my  office.  I  could  not  de- 
velop my  little  piece  of  ground  at  my  desk  and  type- 


writer. It  occurred  to  me  that  while  my  teachers  needed 
the  written  syllabus  and  elaborate  directions,  they  needed 
personal  contact  and  suggestion  more.  I  needed  to  know 
ray  school,  and  I  could  not  become  acquainted  with  it 
from  the  office.  The  time  spent  in  the  class-room  is  now 
to  me  the  most  valuable.  My  office  work  during  school 
hours  has  decreased  more  and  more  each  year.  I  find 
that  I  need  actually  to  take  hold  and  conduct  a  recitation 
occasionally — to  see  just  what  the  children  are  doing 
and  to  keep  myself  in  close  touch  with  the  work.  I  have 
found  it  a  good  plan  at  intervals  to  excuse  the  teacher 
from  the  room  and  carry  on  her  work  for  an  hour  or  so. 
This  is  the  best  way  to  learn  the  children  and  the  teach- 
er's work  and  to  find  out  for  myself  what  needs  attention. 
I  have  even  done  this  for  a  whole  day  at  the  time.  Noth- 
ing is  worth  more  to  me.  T  am  not  satisfied  with  being 
simply  a  superintendent — I  want  to  be  a  teacher. 

In  trying  to  learn  the  business,  I  began  at  the  wrong 
end.  Most  of  my  time  and  thought  were  given  to  the 
higher  grades,  out  of  a  mistaken  idea  that  they  were 
the  most  Important.  At  the  Teachers'  Assembly  I  did 
not  trouble  myself  with  the  meetings  devoted  to  primarj 
work.  But  I  have  changed  my  tactics.  I  have  come  to 
realize  that  it  is  in  this  very  department  that  I  need  to 
labor  most.  This  past  summer  at  Morehead  City  found 
me  with  the  primary  teachers,  listening  with  a  high  de- 
gree of  interest  to  the  admirable  papers  of  the  efficient 
workers  with  the  little  ones.  I  have  learned  the  supreme 
importance  of  the  first  three  or  four  years  of  school  work 
and  my  own  surpassing  ignorance  of  this  department.  So 
I  am  spending  as  much  time  as  possible  now  in  the  prim- 
ary rooms,  learning  of  teachers  and  children. 

I  found  that  the  child,  the  material  with  which  I  was 
supposed  to  work,  was  an  unknown  quantity  to  me.  Of 
child  life  I  knew  nothing.  When  I  awoke  to  this  fact,  T 
set  to  work  to  remedy  this  defect  in  my  equipment.  I 
have  gone  a  very  short  distance  along  this  long  road,  but 
I  count  it  an  advantage  even  to  have  started.  I  am 
studying  the  little  ones  by  watching  them  in  their  work 
and  at  their  play,  by  trying  to  enter  into  their  feelings, 
by  endeavoring  to  see  just  how  the  school  looks  to  their 
eyes.  Most  of  all,  I  attempt  to  go  back  and  recall  some 
of  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  my  own  childhood.  I 
have  begun  a  more  or  less  serious  study  of  child  life, 
based  upon  the  writings  of  the  authorities  upon  this  sub- 
ject. I  find  valuable  material  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
North  Carolina  Teachers'  Assembly  and  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  I  began  a  little  while  ago  to 
read  Tanner's  The  Child,  and  expect  to  find  it  highly 
beneficial,  flere  I  have  only  learned  that  I  need  to  learn. 
III. — The  Question  of  Discipline. 

Since  my  first  year  in  the  superlntendency  I  have 
learned  to  obtrude  myself  as  little  as  possible  into  the 
disciplinary  work  of  the  teacher.  Experience  has  taught 
me  that  the  only  way  to  learn  to  handle  this  problem  is 
to  handle  It.  I  no  longer  go  into  a  teacher's  room  to 
"straighten  it  out"  for  her,  for  I  know  that  when  out- 
side aid  is  called  in  the  teacher's  authority  is  weakened. 
I  do  not  make  any  more  of  those  nice  little  talks  to  the 
children  about  how  they  ought  to  behave.  And  when  It 
becomes  necessary  to  talk  to  a  child  about  his  conduct  I 
try  to  do  it  incidentally,  without  his  knowing  that  it  is 
by  design  and  premeditation. 

And  I  am  beginning  to  believe  that  this  question  of 
discipline  will  settle  itself  if  the  school-room  is  mait-  aU 
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tractive  and  the  work  interesting.  I  have  learned  to 
look  well  to  the  physical  environment  of  my  young 
charges.  I  have  seen  more  than  one  case  of  what  seemed 
to  be  innate  "cussedness"  turn  out  to  be  due  to  nervous 
disorders  or  to  bad  air.  I  have  learned  not  to  believe 
any  longer  in  the  total  depravity  of  any  child.  Some- 
where in  those  hidden  depths  there  must  be  a  spark 
which  will  respond  to  the  right  appeal.  It  is  our  task 
to  find  it.  The  tragedy  that  has  already  come  home  to 
me  is  that  sometimes  we  are  unable  to  make  the  right 
appeal.  I  charge  it  up  to  my  own  weakness  and  pray  the 
Great  Teacher  in  His  own  good  time  to  remove  this  lim- 
itation. 

I  suspect  that  during  my  first  years  I  was  rather  free 
with  the  rod.  Now  I  have  come  to  regard  this  instru- 
ment as  only  a  necessary  evil,  to  be  shunned  as  long  as 
possible.  For  the  present  year  I  have  registered  a  silent 
vow  to  use  it  only  when  I  am  absolutely  persuaded  that 
nothing  else  will  do — then  to  let  it  come. 

IV. — "Innumerable  Dead  Vocables." 

I  have  learned  that  our  work  is  greatly  in  need  of  be- 
ing vitalized.  We  are  carrying  a  lot  of  useless  lumber  in 
our  course  of  study.  It  is  not  sufficiently  related  to  the 
life  of  the  child.  I  can  not  help  thinking  of  Carlyle's 
"innumerable  dead  vocables"  against  which  he  railed  so 
strenuously.  I  have  learned  to  treat  with  more  respect 
the  boyish  question:  "What  good  does  it  do?"  And  it 
has  dawned  upon  me  that  we  force  our  children  to  wade 
through  some  things  which  really  are  of  no  practical 
benefit.  They  give  neither  knowledge  nor  power  and  are 
of  no  pedagogical  value.  I  was  much  impressed  by  Edu- 
cntion's  question  as  to  the  wliy  of  the  subjects  in  the 
course  of  study.  My  school  needs  some  weeding  out 
along  this  line.  I  confess  that  I  do  not  know  how  to  do 
it — but  I  am  going  to  learn!  Much  of  our  teaching  is 
dead — and  deadening.  We  do  not  get  at  the  child's  real 
understanding.  There  is  too  much  bookishness.  We 
make  statements  and  accept  answers  that  have  absolutely 
no  real  meaning  to  the  child. 

Only  to-day  I  happened  into  a  room  just  as  the  teacher 
asked  a  boy  the  meaning  of  the  term  paragraph.  He  re- 
plied with  great  gusto:  "A  paragraph  is  a  series  of 
sentences  relating  to  one  point."  At  my  suggestion,  the 
teacher  asked  him  to  explain  this  definition  in  his  own 
words;  it  might  as  well  have  been  ."tated  in  Sanskrit,  so 
far  as  his  real  understanding  went.  Last  week  I  asked 
a  boy  (he  had  not  been  in  our  school  before,  I  record 
with  pleasure)  to  tell  me  what  a  verb  was.  His  glib  re- 
sponse was:  "A  verb  is  a  word  with  or  without  attri- 
butes." Some  time  in  his  life  he  had  memorized  the  defi- 
nition in  a  certain  text-book  that  begins  with  those 
words;  the  rest  of  it  had  slipped  h«s  memory  and  he  did 
not  know  it  had  ever  been  there.  So  far  as  having  a  real 
concept  of  the  term  went,  he  knew  as  much  about  escha- 
tology  or  teleology.  A  bright  girl  that  I  know  learned 
from  her  geography  that  a  monsoon  is  a  "land  or  sea 
breeze  on  a  grand  scale."  Her  definition  on  a  written 
test  was  "a  land  or  sea  breeze  on  a  grand-stand."  And 
BO  it  goes.  The  problem  is  to  make  the  child  see  the 
thing  as  it  really  is,  to  make  it  a  part  of  his  mental 
fiber.     I  want  to  work  it  out  some  day. 

We  are  cumbered  about  with  too  many  books  iu  the 
lower  grades.  I  am  learning  to  proceed  with  caution — . 
"to  advance  a  few  paces  backwards."  For  Instance, 
when  I  began  in  my  present  school  we  had  In  the  fourth 
grade  texts  in  reading,  arithmetic,  spelling,  geography, 
history,  language  and  physiology!  And  I  blush  to  add 
that  we  even  took  up  Maury's  Elementary  Geography  Iri 


the  latter  part  of  the  third  grade.  This  year  in  the 
fourth  grade  all  the  hygiene  and  language,  most  of  the 
geography  and  much  of  the  history  work  is  oral.  Our 
old  friend  Maury  has  been  moved  up  to  the  fifth  grade 
and  in  the  fourth  we  are  using  a  simple  little  text  In 
home  geography.  We  are  trying  to  learn  about  our  own 
country  and  town  and  the  beautiful  river  that  flows  past 
our  own  doors.  On  up  through  all  the  grades  we  are  try- 
ing to  supplement  the  book  with  the  vital  facts  and  prin- 
ciples that  lie  around  on  every  hand. 

V. — The    CluUl    and    the    Grade. 

I  have  learned  that  the  average  child  is  really  a  myth, 
as  the  Editor  of  Kdiiciition  brought  out  at  Morehead  City. 
The  teacher  of  thirty  children  will  have  not  one  but 
thirty  minds  to  deal  with  and  to  adjust  her  own  mind  to. 

I  have  learned  to  have  less  regard  for  routine  and 
certain  precedents.  Tom  Smith  was  in  the  seventh  grade 
at  intervals  for  three  years.  Just  before  the  final  exami- 
nations he  stopped  to  go  to  work  to  aid  in  the  support  of 
a  large  family.  He  worked  for  more  than  a  year  in  a 
large  store  and  then  came  back  to  school  some  time  after 
work  had  started.  His  mind  had  been  sharpened  by  con- 
tact with  the  world  of  business,  and  he  had  picked  up  a 
vast  store  of  practical  knowledge.  With  fear  and  trem- 
bling I  let  him  go  into  a  higher  grade.  To-day  he  is 
one  of  the  best  students  in  the  senior  class  of  our  High 
School  department.  We  have  several  children  who  have 
been  in  one  grade  regularly  for  two  years,  making  good 
recitation  records,  but  falling  a  little  below  the  required 
standard  on  the  final  examinations.  Now  we  pass  them 
on  up.  A  few  years  ago  I  would  have  sent  them  back  to 
the  treadmill.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  learned  that 
many  times  children  are  graded  too  high.  They  are 
studying  formal  rhetoric  and  algebra  when  they  do  not 
know  the  ordinary  forms  of  speech  and  can  not  work 
common  fractions  or  do  simple  addition  accurately.  I  am 
not  so  tender-hearted  about  them  as  I  once  was.  We 
try  to  hold  them  to  a  rigid  standard,  and  if  they  can  not 
make  their  work,  back  they  go.  The  children  are  given 
to  understand  that  every  promotion  is  conditional.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  we  find  a  child  whose  work  is  too  easy, 
we  push  him  up  into  a  higher  class.  I  have  discovered 
at  least  that  there  is  nothing  sacred  about  grade  limits. 
There  ought  to  be  frequent  re-classiflcations  and  it  should 
be  possible  for  a  child  to  pass  from  one  grade  to  another 
at  any  time.  I  am  learning  not  to  be  a  slave  to  the  form- 
al course.  I  want  to  find  a  way  to  make  provision  for 
special  aptitudes.  Not  every  child  needs  to  study  Latin 
or  French,  for  instance,  and  when  we  can  offer  something 
else  instead,  these  subjects  shall  he  optional  in  our 
school. 

VI.— My   Creed. 

I  have  learned  above  all  things  that  this  is  a  sacred 
work,  that  we  are  engaged  in  perhaps  the  highest  task 
that  has  ever  claimed  the  attention  of  the  race — the 
building  up  of  life  that  shall  be  of  perpetual  service  to 
the  world.  ^  There  is  nothing  commonplace  or  trivial  in 
such  an  occupation.  It  is  inspiring,  ennobling.  I  have 
sent  down  a  sort  of  creed  for  my  own  encouragement  and 
inspiration.     Here  it  is: 

I  believe  in  the  significance  of  my  task,  in  its  fullness 
and  richness,  in  the  high  dignity  of  childhood  and  in  chil- 
dren, in  the  nobleness  of  strong  endeavor  in  their  behalf 
and  in  the  soundness  of  high  ideals  for  their  future.  I  be- 
lieve in  the  inspiration  that  comes  from  boys  and  girls, 
in  the  beauty  of  righteousness  in  our  dealings  with  them 
and  in  the  righteousness  of  beauty  in  their  lives.  I  be- 
(Continued  on  Page  11.) 
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A  Message  From  Mr.  Bivins  to  Education's  Readers 


The  Department  of  Teacher  Training  last  month  sent 
out  the  first  of  a  series  of  monthly  letters  to  County 
Superintendents  and  teachers,  calling  their  attention  to 
various  things  connected  with  the  work  of  that  depart- 
ment. Some  of  the  matters  mentioned  in  the  November 
number  I  wish  to  bring  more  directly  to  the  attention  of 
the  readers  of  North  Carolina  Education. 

A  Word  AVith  Rural  Teachers. 

The  rural  schools  have  opened  generally  throughout 
the  State,  and  it  is  important  that  all  concerned  get  act- 
ively and  earnestly  to  work  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. It  is  a  good  idea  for  the  teachers  to  read  Dins- 
more's  Teaching  a  District  School  at  the  outset  of  the 
term.  Many  hints  are  contained  therein  that  should  be 
put  immediately  into  practice.  Especial  attention  is  call- 
ed to  the  program  of  a  one-teacher  school  on  pages  4  4 
and  45.  With  slight  modification  this  program  can  be 
followed  to  great  advantage.  Sample  programs  can  be 
found  also  in  Bulletin  VIII,  which  may  be  had  by  apply- 
ing to  the  County  Superintendent  or  to  this  office.  The 
problem  of  classification  and  arranging  a  daily  program 
is  exceedingly  vital.  The  studies  for  the  different  grades 
should  be  assigned  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions  in 
Bulletin  VIII.  Let  the  teachers  keep  a  copy  of  this  valu- 
able bulletin  constantly  on  their  desks.  It  should  be 
consulted  every  day. 

The  Reading  Course  Should  Be  Studied  Now. 

In  the  study  of  Hamilton's  The  Recitation  the  atten- 
tlonof  the  teacher  is  invited  to  the  excellent  outline  fur- 
nished by  Prof.  E,  C.  Brooks  in  each  number  of  North 
Carolina  Education,  beginning  with  the  October  number. 
In  connection  with  the  study  of  this  book  let  me  again 
emphasize  the  importance  of  using  the  questions  prepar- 
ed by  Dr.  Hamilton,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  pam- 
phlet descriptive  of  the  Reading  Circle. 

If  the  teachers  are  not  yet  supplied  with  the  books 
on  the  reading  course  they  should,  to  save  delay,  order 
them  direct  from  Alfred  Williams  &  Co.,  Raleigh,  or 
from  The  Stone  &  Barringer  Co.,  Charlotte.  The  chief 
value  of  the  course  lies  in  its  being  pursued  while  school 
is  in  session. 

Bulletin  I,  on  How  to  Teach  Reading,  has  been  reprint- 
ed, with  certain  corrections  and  additions.  It  is  ready 
for  distribution  now.  Teachers  should  at  once  secure 
a  copy  and  begin  the  study  and  teaching  of  phonetics.  It 
is  hoped,  also,  that  teachers  will  do  some  good  work  this 
term  in  oral  and  written  language  in  the  first  three  or 
four  grades.  For  suggestions  see  Bulletins  I  and  VIII. 
At  every  meeting  of  the  County  Teachers'  Association 
the  program  committee  should  see  to  it  that  a  model 
lesson  is  given  by  some  experienced  teacher  on  phonetics, 
language,  number,  writing  and  drawing. 

Superintendents  Should  Report  Meetings  Promptly. 

County  Superintendents  are  requested  to  send  in  the 
reports  of  their  association  meetings  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible. Blank  post  cards  have  been  distributed  for  this 
purpose.  Thus  far  not  more  than  twenty-five  counties 
have  reported,  but  most  of  these  show  gratifying  results. 
Several  superintendents  have  gone  to  the  trouble  to  send 
printed  notices  and  programs  of  their  meetings  in  ad- 
vance to  their  teachers.  This  Is  a  species  of  painstaking 
that  is  very  much  worth  while. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  three-fourths  of  the  counties 
have  not  sent  in  reports,  it  cannot  be  determined  as  yet 


how  many  teachers  have  joined  the  Study  Circle.  From 
the  reports  at  hand  it  seems  that  an  average  of  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  counties  reporting  have  enroll- 
ed. Where  the  superintendents  have  taken  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  matter  the  enrollment  has  been  large;  and 
the  same  can  be  said  of  the  number  of  subscriptions  to 
North  Carolina  Education.  Superintendent  Coltrane,  of 
Randolph,  has  reported  practically  all  of  his  teachers  as 
joining  the  Reading  Circle,  and  over  150  regular  sub- 
scribers of  North  Carolina  Education. 

The  November  issue  of  North  Carolina  Education  is 
full  of  good  things.  Especial  attention  is  called  to  Prof. 
Brooks'  Hints  About  Home  Geography,  Miss  Fulghum's 
Number  Work  Suggestions,  and  E.  E.  Miller's  What  the 
Country  Boy  Has  a  Right  to  Expect  from  His  Teacher. 
Some  excellent  suggestions  are  given,  also,  on  Thanks- 
giving Day  exercises.  The  wide-awake  teacher  is  always 
ready  to  get  up  something  fresh  and  interesting  on 
special  days. 

Hoping  that  this  may  be  your  best  year  in  educational 
work,  I  remain.  Sincerely, 

J.  A.  BIVINS, 
Supervisor  of  Teacher-Training. 


Where  Are  the  High  School  Pupils  ? 

Superintendent  R.  H.  Latham,  of  Weldon,  has  sent  out 
blanks,  accompanied  by  the  subjoined  letter,  in  order 
to  collate  some  facts  that  should  Interest  the  school  men 
of  the  State.  He  desires  this  information  by  the  10th 
of  December.  Tell  him  right  now  where  those  high 
school  pupils  are  that  have  dropped  out,  and  why  they 
dropped  out,  and  you  will  be  rendering  a  real  service  in 
a  very  important  matter.  Mr.  Latham's  appeal  is  as 
follows: 

"Dear  Sir: — To  help  me  answer  the  question,  "What 
Becomes  of  Our  High  School  Students?"  before  the  De- 
partment of  Superintendence  of  the  Southern  Education- 
al Association  at  the  Charlotte  meeting  in  December.  I 
am  asking  that  you  furnish  me  the  information  called  for 
on  the  enclosed  blank.  I  regret  that  these  facts  cannot 
be  obtained  from  official  reports  and  thus  save  you  much 
trouble.  My  only  way,  however,  of  getting  the  necessary 
data  is  to  appeal  to  the  superintendents  and  principals  of 
High   Schools. 

"Briefly  stated,  we  are  trying  to  investigate  the  follow- 
ing situation:  In  your  High  School  last  session  (1908- 
1909)  you  had  a  certain  number  of  boys  and  girls  in 
each  of  the  course.  How  many  of  those  who  were  in  the 
first  year  of  the  High  School  course  last  session  are  in 
the  second  year  of  the  course  this  session  (1909-1910)? 
What  has  become  of  the  others?  Are  they  still  in  the 
first  year  of  the  course?  Have  they  left  your  school? 
If  so,  why?  Similarly,  for  the  other  years  of  yoiir  course. 
In  particular,  of  those  who  ought  to  have  graduated 
last  session,  how  many  actually  graduated?  What  has 
become  of  those  graduates?  How  many  failed  to  gradu- 
ate?    What  has  become  of  those  failures? 

"Will  you  help  us  to  answer  these  questions  for  North 
Carolina?  Perhaps  you  can  answer  but  part  of  the 
questions.  We  shall  be  glad  to  get  that  part.  Perhaps 
this  is  your  first  year  in  your  present  position,  and  no 
records  have  been  kept  from  which  you  can  get  the  in- 
formation. In  that  case,  will  you  kindly  mark  on  the 
blank  'no  records  found,'  and  return  it  not  later  than  De- 
cember 10th?" 
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SERIOUS  ERRORS  OF   OMISSION  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 

By  W.  H.  Wanamaker,  Professor  of  German,  Trinity  College. 

Distres^lDg  Ignorance  of  Fundamental  Principles  Exhibited  by  Students  Fresh  Fi"om  the  Prepar- 
atory Schools — Teachers  Should  Lay  Untiring  Stress  Upon  the  Principles  of  Grammar — The  Verb 
Forms,  the  Theory  of  Case,  the  Principle  of  Tense,  and  the  Relative  and  Interrogative  Pronouns 
Should  Be  ThorougWy  Mastered  by  the  Pupils. 


In  a  short  article  several  months  ago  in  Education,  I 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  teachers  of  modern  lan- 
guages in  colleges  were  suffering  grievously  because  of 
insufficient  knowledge  of  grammar  on  the  part  of  their 
students.  I  was  gratified  to  receive  several  letters  from 
school  teachers  confirming  my  opinion  as  to  the  matter. 
Of  course  I  knew  the  teachers  in  high  schools  were  bet- 
ter acquainted  than  I  with  both  the  trouble  and  the  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  remedying  it.  Since  writing  that  ar- 
ticle I  have  taken  in  hand  a  new  class,  many  of  whom  are 
fresh  from  the  schools  of  this  and  other  States,  and  again 
I  am  distressed  over  the  great  ignorance  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  grammar.  At  the  request  of  the 
editor  of  Education  I  shall  attempt  to  state  briefly  here 
the  greatest  defects  in  the  teaching  of  grammar  as  they 
affect  me  in  my  teaching  of  German. 

Agreement  of  Subject  and  Predicate  Should  Be   Better 
Taught. 

I  mentioned  above  the  principles  of  grammar.  Let  me 
call  attention  again  to  the  fact  that  teachers  of  English 
grammar  do  not  lay  proper  stress  on  these  principles  of 
grammar  as  a  science,  as  exemplified  or  followed,  or,  at 
times,  deviated  from  by  the  English  language.  X  am 
convinced  that  from  this  failure  in  teaching  more  than 
from  neglect  of  specific  points  of  English  grammar 
comes  the  trouble  of  our  students  when  they  begin  the 
study  of  a  foreign  language.  My  meaning  will  be  made 
clearer  by  definite  reference  to  such  principles  and  by 
illustrations.  "Subject  and  predicate  agree  in  number 
and  person."  Now,  our  verbs  have  so  few  forms  to  show 
person  and  number  that  few  pupils  in  practice  confuse, 
say,  first  and  third  person  forms.  Most  of  them  will  say 
without  the  help  of  grammar  I  go;  he  goes;  I  am;  lie  is, 
etc.;  for  they  have  acquired  their  language  in  the  way 
all  persons  acquire  their  mother  tongue — without  ever 
hearing  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  grammar.  Hence 
teachers  are  almost  prone  to  take  for  granted  that  the 
pupil  has  mastered  this  general  principle,  or  they  fail  to 
see  the  importance  of  inculcating  it  into  pupil's  mind, 
on  the  ground  that  he  does  not  need  it  since  he  does  not 
violate  it  in  speaking  and  writing.  Generally  theory 
is  more  easily  acquired  than  practice;  here  the  reverse 
is  true.  For  when  this  pupil  comes  to  study  such  a  lan- 
guage as  German  where  personal  forms  of  the  verb 
abound,  unless  he  keenly  realizes  the  meaning  of  the 
principle  of  agreement  of  subject  and  predicate,  he  will 
blunder  woefully.  He  has  now  no  instinctive  feeling  for 
the  unknown  language;  and  so  for  him  correct  usage  de- 
pends, first,  on  an  accurate  knowledge  of  these  forms, 
and,  second,  a  choice  by  will  of  the  only  correct  one.  He 
must  be  guided  in  this  choice  solely  by  a  ready  apprecia- 
tion of  the  general  principle  of  grammar.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  this  choice  should  be  possible  al- 
most instantaneously. 

The  Theory  of  Case  Should  Be  Mastered. 

Now,  I  have  seen  teachers  spend  much  time  attempt- 
ing to  ground  their  pupils  in  some  of  the  minor  applica- 
tions of  this  general  principle  in  English  grammar.  For 
example,  the  usage  where  subjects  are  of  different  per- 


son and  number  and  connected  by  or,  nor,  and,  although 
their  classes  had  no  keen  knowledge  of  the  general  law. 
So  far  as  we  teachers  of  foreign  languages  are  concerned 
this  effort  of  the  teacher  helps  little,  since  most  languages 
differ  from  one  another  in  such  special  constructions. 
They  ought,  of  course,  always  be  taught  as  applying  only 
to  English  grammar  and  only  after  the  general  principle 
of  agreement  of  subject  and  predicate  has  been  mastered 
and  duly  appreciated.  Or,  in  the  second  place,  consider 
the  general  principle  explaining  and  determining  case  of 
nouns.  How  easy  to  neglect  it  in  teaching  English  gram- 
mar on  the  ground  that  pupils  have  no  great  need  of  it! 
For  no  one  will  confuse  in  practice  the  possessive  with 
the  nominative  or  the  objective  case,  and  the  latter  two 
are  always  identical  in  form.  The  naive  user  of  Eng- 
lish appreciates  no  grammatical  difference  between  the 
several  uses  of  the  word  boy  in  the  following  sentences: 
The  boy  runs;  He  saw  the  boy;  The  hair  of  the  boy  is 
black;  The  fight  against  the  boy  was  unfair.  But  there 
are  great  differences  from  the  standpoint  of  grammar, 
and  the  user  of  such  a  language  as  the  German  must 
appreciate  these  differences.  Therefore,  it  is  highly 
proper,  essential,  that  the  theory  of  case  be  mastered, 
and  the  teacher  of  English  grammar  owes  it  to  us  that 
his  pupils  do  master  it. 

Now  under  this  general  theory  comes  the  special  ap- 
plication that  such  verbs  as  be,  become,  etc.,  take  the 
same  case  after  them  as  before  them.  So  far  as  nouns 
are  concerned,  English-speaking  pupils  in  practice  can- 
not violate  it.  But  to  our  shame,  be  it  said,  that  most 
of  them  do  violate  it  for  pronouns,  which  do  have  differ- 
ent forms  for  nominative  and  objective  cases.  It  were 
all  the  better  if  ail  of  them  could  acquire  the  correct 
usage  for  pronouns,  too,  unconsciously;  but  since  they  do 
not,  then  they  should  be  taught  it  scientifically.  In  the 
effort  to  teach  it  to  them  I  am  sure  teachers  would  save 
themselves  much  perplexing  vexation  if  they  would  first 
have  them  thoroughly  appreciate  the  broad  principle  of 
case.  With  the  loss  of  our  once  rich  case  forms  for 
nouns,  we  have  lost  our  feeling  for  case  altogether  and 
unconsciously  attempt  by  analogy  to  simplify  the  pro- 
nominal forms. 

A  Case  in  Point. 
As  in  the  case  of  verb  forms,  so  here  with  nouns  the 
student  of  German  must  be  able  to  make  a  choice  of  the 
correct  form  out  of  several.  And  to  make  this  possible, 
I  have  each  year  to  attempt  to  arouse  a  quick  feeling  for 
case  in  my  students  and  generally  to  precede  this  with  a 
drill  in  parsing.  An  unusually  alert  class  had  recently 
to  express  this  sentence  in  German:  "What  a  large  dog 
he  has  with  him!"  At  least  50  per  cent  expressed  a  large 
dog  by  the  nominative  case!  If  they  had  taken  time  to 
parse  the  sentence  most  of  them — not  all,  by  any  means 
— would  not  have  made  the  error;  but  I  maintain  that  at 
least  the  saving  remnant  of  students  should  have  so  alert 
an  appreciation  of  the  principle  of  case  that  such  a 
blunder  would  be  impossible. 

Of  course  the  word  him  in  the  above  sentence  caused 
trouble,  since  pupils  generally  have  no  conception  of  the 
meaning  of  a  reflexive  pronoun.  Few  candidates  for  ad- 
mission to  our  colleges  would  parse  this  him  correctly. 
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So  far  as  form  goes,  it  could,  of  course,  be  either  person- 
al or  reflexive,  for  himself.  The  German  language  has 
two  distinct  forms  for  the  two  pronouns,  and  hence  the 
pupil  would  have  to  parse  the  word  correctly  before  he 
could  express  the  thought  in  German,  or  Latin,  or  French, 
for  that  matter. 

More  Drill  Needed  on  the  Tenses. 

Again,  the  failure  of  the  pupil  to  have  an  appreciation 
of  the  principle  of  tense  is  a  source  of  unending  trouble 
for  us.  Even  many  of  those  who  readily  recognize  the 
future,  or  the  perfect  tense  as  distinguished  from  the 
present,  show  painful  ignorance  of  the  rich  variety  our 
language  has  built  up  in  the  several  tenses.  Few  who 
get  their  knowledge  of  tense  from  the  study  of  English 
grammar  alone  understand  that  go,  am  going,  do  go, 
are  all  present  tense  forms.  We  are  forced  to  take  time 
sorely  needed  for  other  matters  to  point  this  out  not 
once,  but  many  times.  He  must  first  know  this  when  at- 
tempting to  translate  English  into  the  foreign  language, 
and  again,  he  needs  a  keen  appreciation  of  the  different 
shades  of  meaning  of  the  several  English  forms  for  each 
tense  in  order  to  render  correctly  the  foreign  language 
into  his  own.  He  has  a  wealth  of  variety,  and  yet  is 
not  master  of  it,  and  hence  insists  on  using  only  one 
form  for  the  English  translation  of  the  German  one. 

Confusion   of  Relative  and  Interrogative   Pronouns. 

Another  very  general  deficiency  of  the  pupil's  knowl- 
edge of  grammar  is  shown  in  the  confusing  of  relative  and 
interrogative  pronouns,  especially  when  the  question  is  an 


indirect  one.  Such  a  sentence  as  this  always  gives  trou- 
ble: "He  does  not  know  who  led  him  to  the  city."  Still 
worse  is  it  where  the  interrogative  occurs  in  the  posses- 
sive case:  "I  do  not  know  whose  children  they  are." 
I  feel  sure  that  the  explanation  of  this  deficiency  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  who  serves  as  both  relative  and 
Interrogative,  and  for  that  very  reason  a  sharp  distinc- 
tion between  the  nature  of  the  word  when  relative  or 
interrogative  is  not  acquired.  The  teacher  fails  to  stress 
it,  since  in  practice  no  error  is  possible. 

But  in  using  German  or  other  languages  where  two 
distinct  words  are  used  to  express  the  two  ideas,  the 
student  is  helpless  without  a  ready  appreciation  of  the 
nature  of  the  word.  For  example,  whom  in  the  following 
sentence  was  expressed  with  the  German  relative  by  a 
large  majority  of  a  class  of  forty,  although  the  meaning 
clearly  called  for  the  interrogative:  "He  did  not  tell 
his  sister  to  whom  he  gave  the  flowers" — gave  them 
away,  but  did  not  tell  her  to  whom. 

Is  it  not  clear  that  such  errors  would  be  avoided  if 
pupils  were  required  to  learn  and  appreciate  the  defini- 
tion of  a  relative  and  an  interrogative  pronoun  as  made 
by  grammar,  and  then  be  required  to  point  out  the  ap- 
pearance of  such  parts  of  speech  in  his  own  language? 

But  this  article  is  growing  too  long,  and  I  must  end  it. 
By  way  of  recapitulation  let  me  only  add  that  I  suggest 
a  broader  teaching  of  such  fundamental  principles  of 
grammar  as  agreement  of  subject  and  predicate,  case  of 
nouns  and  pronouns,  tense  of  verbs,  and  the  fact  that 
few  students  are  able  to  recognize  an  interrogative  pro- 
noun when  used  in  an  indirect  question. 


SUGGESTIONS  IN   NUMBER   WORK   FOR  THE  THIRD  YEAR    THE  REAL  TASK. 

By  Miss  Susie  Fulghum,  of  Elizabeth   City  Graded  Schools. 


Editort.m.  Note  — For  primary  work  in  number  covering  the  first 
three  years  in  school  these  three  articles  by  Mlas  Fulghum  abound  In 
suggestions  of  an  intensely  practical  nature,  'i'hey  are  Interesting, 
easy  to  use  and  apply  by  any  teacher  of  children,  and  will  bring  life 
and  real  progress  Into  the  class-work  of  which  they  become  a  part. 
The  first  article  of  the  series  appeared  In  our  October  is.sue  and  the 
series  ol  three  articles  taken  together  form  a  fine  guide  In  brief  com- 
pass tor  the  young  teacher  who  Is  looking  for  something  of  just  this 
kind. 

The  pupils  who  have  mastered  the  work  of  the  first 
two  years  are  now  ready  to  read  and  to  write  numbers 
through  hundreds  of  thousands,  with  much  emphasis  on 
the  value  of  place. 

Drill  Thoroughly  In  Counting. 
Lessons  in  counting  are  continued,  thus:  by  counting 
to  one  hundred  by  twos,  fours,  eights;  and  by  threes, 
sixes,  and  nines;  also  by  sevens.  Let  pupils  notice  the 
similarity  of  the  corresponding  series — twos,  fours,  and 
eights;  also  threes,  sixes,  and  nines.  The  children  should 
count  by  fours,  beginning  with  one,  beginning  with  two, 
and  beginning  with  three;  by  elevens  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty-two;  by  twelves  to  one  hundred  and  forty- 
four;  by  seven  beginning  with  ones,  twos,  threes,  fives, 
and  sixes.     Similarly  treat  threes. 

Measurement  Work  in  Interesting  Variety. 

Previous  work  is  reviewed  and  extended.  Introduce 
the  pound  and  ounce;  the  quart  and  peck  of  dry  meas- 
ure (have  the  measures  on  hand) ;  the  minute,  hour,  day, 
and  month;  the  clock  face  and  the  calendar;  square 
Inch,  square  foot  and  the  acre  and  the  square  mile. 
Measure  often  with  available  standard  units.  Measure 
and  work  out  the  areas  of  rectangles,  rooms,  plots  of 
ground,  city  lots  and  gardens. 

Get  the  fractional  parts  of  the  foot  as  one-half,  one- 
third,  two-thirds,  three-fourths,  etc.     Let  the  pupils  esti- 


mate approximately  the  length  and  breadth  of  given  ob- 
jects; let  them  measure  the  length,  breadth,  and  thick- 
ness of  given  objects;  teach  them  to  buy  and  sell  and 
make  change  quickly  and  accurately.  The  divisions  of 
time  in  each  season,  the  reading  of  the  thermometer  and 
the  length  of  day  and  night  should  be  taught.  Games  in- 
volving counting  and  keeping  score  are  again  played  and 
much  enjoyed  by  pupils.  Distances  run  or  jumped  in 
sports  and  races  are  measured  and  speed  noted. 

Fractions  and  Roman  Numerals. 

Fractional  parts  of  single  objects,  groups  of  objects 
and  the  ratio  of  fractional  parts,  should  be  learned. 
Roman  numerals  through  thousands  are  taught. 

The  Real  Task  of  the  Third  Year. 

The  real  work  of  the  third  year  consists  in  the  mastery 
of  the  operations  of  formal  addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
plication and  division.  In  this  work  review  the  combina- 
tions; give  constantly  problems  applying  to  experience, 
involving  the  operations  taught;  also  give  constant  drill 
in  mental  arithmetic,  which  is  absolutely  essential  to 
successful  work  throughout  the  entire  course. 

Use  the  text-book  to  review  and  summarize  ideas  that 
have  been  well  developed  by  instruction.  Give  many  ex- 
amples, let  the  pupil  discover  the  general  truth  for  him- 
self, then  the  concise  language  of  the  book  aids  the  child 
in  remembering  this  truth  when  he  later  applies  It  to 
new  problems. 


The  aim   of  education   is   the   forming   of  a   complete 
man,  skilled  in  art  and  in  Industry. — Rabelais. 


Keep  us  advised  of  your  correct  post-oflSce  address. 
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THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NATURE  STUDY  AND  ITS  RELATION  TO  AGRICULTURE 

By  Dr.  F.  L.  Stevens,  North  Carolina  A  gricultural  and   Mechanical  College. 

The  Rise  and  K^mai'kable  Growth  of  the  Idea  in  the  Last  Twenty  Years — Still  in  a  Formative  Stage 
But  is  Certain  to  Have  a  Pennanent  Future  in  the  American  School  Curriculum — Interest  Should 
Be  Its  Chief  Function — .\n<l  While  Nature  Study  is  Used  to  Develop  a  Lively  Interest  in  the  Great 
World  Out-of-l)oors,  it  May  Also  Serve  a  Special  Purpose  in  Supplying  Vitally  Important  Knowl- 
edge About  Tilings  Agricultural. 


The  nature-study  historian  tells  us  that  nature  study 
as  such  dates  from  1884  or  1890.*  From  those  early 
days  until  now,  the  growth  of  the  idea  in  popularity  has 
continued  steadily  until  scores  of  States  have  their  na- 
ture study  courses,  leaflets,  bulletins,  societies,  etc.,  and 
many  thousand  schools  are  using  nature  study  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  teachers  are  teaching  it  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pupils.  Within  these  twenty  years  a  liter- 
ature, too,  has  arisen,  one  of  great  volume,  and  diversity, 
courses,  text-books,  lesson  plans,  pedagogical  discussions, 
nature  study  readers,  etc.,  a  mass  quite  beyond  the 
grasp,  even  though  one  devote  all  of  his  time  to  this 
one  subject. 

Through  the  90's  nature  study  was  on  trial.  Would  it 
last?  Would  It  prove  itself  fit?  If  not,  would  it  adapt 
Itself? 

These  questions  have  been  answered.  Nature  study, 
while  occasionally  disappointing  because  of  mistreat- 
ment, improper  understanding,  the  touch  of  unsympa- 
thetic hands,  has,  nevertheless,  in  the  main  made  good. 
It  has  taken  such  hold  and  retained  such  hold  of  the 
American  school  as  to  render  an  absolute  assurance  that 
it  has  become  an  inseparable  organic  part  of  the  Ameri- 
can school  curriculum. 

Present  Status  and  Future  Development  of  Nature  Study. 

However,  while  sure  of  survival,  nature  study  has  by 
no  means  yet  developed  or  evolved  to  its  maximum  ef- 
ficiency. It  is  still  in  its  embryonic  period.  What  the 
nature  study  of  the  next  decade  will  be,  no  man  can  tell. 
That  we  shall  have  It  in  still  growing  measure  we  may 
be  sure.  The  next  ten  years  will  see  systemization  of 
nature  study. 

Several  leading,  contending,  conflicting  views  obtain 
as  to  what  nature  study  should  be  and  should  accom- 
plish. 

(1)  There  is  a  widespread  call  for  some  general  ele- 
mentary science  for  the  graded  schools,  something  which 
shall  give  to  the  pupil  knowledge  of  the  easily  under- 
stood, easily  Idemonstrated  fundamentals  of  physics, 
chemistry,  geology,  botany,  zoology,  etc.  Many  superin- 
tendents clamor  for  some  text-book  to  suit  this  purpose. 

(2)  Many  demand  that  nature  study  shall  teach  the 
fundamentals  of  agriculture  by  walks,  talks,  object  les- 
sons, experiments,  etc. 

(3)  One  view  is  that,  disregarding  the  limitations  im- 
plied by  the  name,  nature  study — it  should  by  object 
lessons,  ;excursions,  etc.,  embrace,  together  with  its 
usually  conceived  content,  also  knowledge  of  the  chief 
activities   of  the   community  of  the  school,  be  it  brick- 


•Perhaps  the  earliest  definite  date  Is  the  Introduction  of  elementary 
science  Into  the  course  o(  th"  Cook  County,  (111.)  Normal  School  In 
1889.  under  Col.  Parker,  by  Wilbur  W.  Jackman.  who  had  planned  his 
Nature  Study  course  for  Introduction  Into  Pittsburg,  but  who  was 
called  to  the  Cook  county  school  before  this  plan  was  executed  there. 
Simultaneously,  A.  C  Boyden,  of  the  Brldgewater  (Massachusetts) 
Normal  School,  Introduced  similar  work  and  the  Plymouth  County 
teachers'  association  recommended  plans  forlnt'oduclne  nature  study 
Into  the  schools  of  that  county,  which  were  put  Into  actual  operation 
and.  largely  through  the  elTorts  of  Prof.  Boyden.  the  Idea  was  carried 
to  Institutes,  summer  schools  and  such  distributing  centers  and  thus 
broadcast  over  Massachuse'ts.  Between  1884  and  1889  Prof.  Payne,  In 
Pennsylvania,  began  nature  study  work,  which  he  continued  In  Min- 
nesota and  In  New  Jersey  through  1886  to  1889.  The  term  nature  study 
■eems  to  have  been  first  used  about  1889  In  several  dlSerent  places. 


making,  mining,  farming,  cotton,  or  iron  manufacture  or 
what  not. 

(4)  Again,  it  is  contended  that  nature  study  must  be 
made  aesthetic  and  that  the  violet  and  the  rose  to  which 
the  child  might  not  otherwise  turn,  must  be  made  to  ap- 
peal to  him,  not  the  corn  or  potato  which  will  be  brought 
to  his  attention  without  school  aid. 

Of  course  nature  study  need  not  be  the  same  every- 
where; we  can  not  make  it  so  if  we  would.  It  will  adapt 
itself  to  local  needs,  but  it  is  well  to  have  in  mind  these 
leading  possibilities  of  development.  This  decade  must 
shape  its  evolution  in  the  main  lines. 

I  have  thus,  as  an  onlooker,  summed  up  the  status  of 
nature  study  in  the  United  States  to-day  to  give  you  a 
general  view  of  the  subject,  to  frankly  state  that  nature 
study  is  In  a  transitory  period  of  its  development. 
Many  who  look  at  nature  study  and  see  one  thing  and 
look  again  and  see  another,  many  who  hear  the  echoes 
of  the  arguments  now  waging  for  each  of  the  different 
view  regarding  nature  study  that  I  have  outlined  above, 
waver  in  their  allegiance  to  this  subject.  However, 
closest  scrutiny  of  the  current  of  educational  events  shows 
nature  study  as  a  permanent  future.  Interest  in  it  has 
never  been  greater  and  It  is  constantly  growing. 

Chief  Function  Should  be  to  Instill  a  Love  of  Nature. 

As  to  which  phase  is  of  most  value  to  the  child,  I  will 
not  attempt  to  say.  All  of  the  phases  are  good.  I  do, 
however,  wish  to  urge  one  thing  regarding  nature  study, 
and  that  is  that  interest  be  made  its  chief  function. 

Interest  appeals  to  me  more  than  any  other  education- 
al factor,  perhaps  because  I  recognize  clearly  that  it 
played  a  dominant  part  in  my  own  education.  I  studied 
and  I  worked  because  I  was  interested  and,  though  possi- 
bly I  ought  to  be  ashamed  to  say  it,  for  no  other  reason. 
Interest  always  has  dominated  my  activities.  It  still 
does.  I  follow  the  development  of  nature  study  and  agri- 
culture and  of  botany  because  my  genuine  interest  Is  in 
these  things.  Interest  seems  to  me  to  be,  far  and  away, 
the  one  most  important  thing  to  the  individual,  to  the 
school,  to  the  teacher  and,  more,  to  productive  activity 
in  any  field.  With  interest,  even  the  dullard  will  think, 
the  lazy  work,  the  mischievous  become  studious.  I  have 
long  regarded  the  primary  function  of  nature  study  to  in- 
still into  the  pupils  a  love  of  nature,  not  the  facts  of 
nature,  to  open  the  mind  to  inquiry  and  observation  and 
to  prepare  it  to  acquire  facts  for  itself. 

The  spirit  of  love  of  nature  is  everything.  The  facts 
remembered  are  nothing,  or  if  the  learning  of  facts  as  a 
task  be  forced  upon  the  pupil,  they  are  worse  than  noth- 
ing, because  they  become  repellant  rather  than  attractive 
of  more  knowledge.  When  learning  becomes  drudgery, 
the  habit  of  learning  ceases  to  grow,  at  least  as  regards 
the  kind  of  knowledge  that  created  the  dislike. 

Some  Reflections  Based  on  Personal  Expei-ienee. 

I  feel  strongly  upon  this  point  because  of  my  own  per- 
sonal experience  with  nature  study.  I  have  taught  every 
grade  in  the  school  system,  from  the  earliest  primary 
through  the  university,  including  teachers'  and  farmers' 
institutes   and   summer   schools.      I   have   taught   nature 
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study  to  nearly  all  of  these  grades  and  without  excep- 
tion, even  with  elderly  pupils  who  should  know  for  what 
they  study  and  should  not  be  dependent  upon  interest,  I 
find  that  the  facts  or  principles  to  be  taught  must  be 
coated  with  a  clothing  of  interest  or  that  the  pupil  must 
be  lured  to  attention  by  interest  before  the  knowledge 
will  find  receptive  minds. 

To  go  further  back,  I  see  that  between  the  years  1S75 
and  ISSO,  my  thoughts  were  turned  to  nature,  to  birds, 
flowers,  insects,  rocks,  fossils,  etc.,  by  a  mentor  with 
whom  it  was  my  happy  privilege  to  be  thrown,  a  man  of 
barely  three  weeks  schooling,  who  by  his  own  efforts 
had  a  passable  knowledge  of  botany,  geology,  ornithol- 
ogy, astronomy,  even  a  good  bit  of  algebra  and  geometry 
and  a  touch  of  Greek.  I  can  see  with  great  deflniteness 
the  beginnings  of  my  interest  in  plant  life  in  the  stories 
he  told  me  of  corn,  ear,  tassel,  silk,  and  pollen,  of  the 
great  facts  of  geology,  of  rock,  strata,  fossils,  glaciaticyn. 
subsidence,  and  elevation.  A  bit  inaccurate  here  and 
there,  but  interesting,  stimulating.  It  was  exactly  that 
interest,  aroused  by  an  interested  teacher  in  a  sympa- 
thetic wa.v,  true  nature  study  long  before  Jackman,  which 
stayed  with  me  and  impelled  me  to  further  study.  T 
recognize  this  influence  acting  upon  my  own  career.  I 
dread  to  imagine  the  loss  had  it  been  lacking.  I  have 
seen  evidences  of  the  quickening  effect  of  nature  study 
upon  others,  but  it  must  be  by  a  sympathetic  teacher,  not 
one  who  Is  forced  to  teach  it.  It  must  be  employed  to 
hold  interest,  not  primarily  to  impart  facts. 

The  Use  of  Things  Agricultural   as  Subject  Matter. 

The  child  must  be  led  to  nature  study  by  this  the 
easiest  path,  interest,  and  this  path  will  then  conduct 
him  to  the  other  interests  of  the  school.  While  nature 
study  in  city  or  country  has  ever  embarrassing  riches  of 
subject-matter  which  is  admirably  fitted  to  serve  the  gen- 
eral purposes  of  nature  study,  the  nature  study  material 
of  the  country  or  village  with  a  country  atmosphere,  can 
serve  not  only  the  general  purposes  usually  assigned  to 
nature  study,  but  also  can  serve  a  special  purpose  as  well. 
At  the  same  time  that  they  are  nurturing  in  the  heart 
of  the  child  that  love  for  the  country  and  country  life 
and  country  things,  that  thirst  for  knowledge  of  the  out- 
of-doors,  they  can  develop  a  specific  interest  in  things 
agricultural,  a  special  knowledge  of  the  materials  of 
agricultural  practice,  and  gain  a  peep  at  some  of  the 
principles  of  the  wonderful,  mysterious  fundamental  art 
of  humanity. 

The  nature  study  of  such  a  school  may,  therefore,  to 
great  advantage,  use  largely  as  its  subject-matter  things 
agricultural.  Create  direct  or  enlarge  an  interest  and  in- 
cidentally give  some  knowledge  to  the  child  concerning 
such  things  as  the  corn  or  cotton  plant,  its  roots,  flower, 
fruit,  history;  of  the  cow,  habits,  digestive  peculiarities, 
structure,  the  parasitic  insects,  life  histories,  structure, 
etc.;  the  emergence  of  the  plantlet  from  the  seed,  etc. 
Surely  all  of  the  educative  features  lie  here  as  abundant- 
ly, yes,  much  more  abundantly,  than  with  the  goldenrod, 
the  gall  of  the  goldenrod,  the  crawfish.  Why  must  we 
go  to  the  relatively  unimportant  and  useless  for  our  les- 
son when  the  vitally  important  give  the  same  lesson  with 
a  ready  created  interest,  with  facts  of  more  real  value 
and  concerning  which  we  as  teachers  have  a  much  larger 
fund  of  knowledge  from  which  to  teach. 

Similarly,  if  manufacturing  industries  be  near  the 
school  these  two  may  be  made  the  objects  of  the  most 
Intense  Interest  to  the  pupils  and  serve  to  bring  the 
school  into  actual  contact  with  the  real  things  of  life. 

But  whatever  phase  we  may  see  fit  to  emphasize,  let  us 
put  not  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  first,  but  let  us  see 


as  the  primary  aim  of  nature  study  the  enlistment  of  the 
interest  of  the  child,  and  let  us  remember  that  unless 
we  can  secure  a  genuine  interest  in  the  teacher  herself, 
it  will  be  very  difficult  for  that  teacher  to  impart  that 
which  she  has  not. 


WOIEX  CAN  TEACH  ELEMENTS  OP  AGRICULTURE. 

The  Elementary  Truths  of  Soil  Chemistry,  Plant  Growth, 
Seed  Selection,  and  Animal  Husbandry  Can  Be  Taught 
as  Easily  and  Effectively  as  History,  Geography,  and 
Physiology  by  Any  Teacher  Who  Has  a  Mind  To. 

The  mistaken  idea  held  by  too  many  people  that  a  wo- 
man teacher  may  not  successfully  give  instruction  in  the 
elements  of  agricultural  science  has  been  so  effectively 
exploded  by  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Foe,  Editor  of  The  Progres- 
sive Farmer,  in  recent  addresses  before  the  rural  teach- 
ers at  the  University  of  Virginia  and  the  National  Farm- 
ers' Congress  in  Raleigh,  that  we  are  glad  to  print  the 
subjoined  interesting  and  pointed  extract  for  the  benefit 
of  the  readers  of  North  Carolina  Education.  Says  Mr. 
Foe: 

"The  assumption  that  a  woman  cannot  teach  agricul- 
ture, cannot  teach  the  scientific  truths  about  soil  chem- 
istry and  plant  physiology,  unless  she  has  been  a  field 
hand,  is  absurdly  illogical  when  one  comes  to  think  of 
it  in  all  its  bearings.  First  of  all,  understand  that  in 
teaching  the  text-book  on  agriculture,  the  teacher  is  not 
teaching  farming,  but  is  simply  teaching  those  scientific 
facts  and  principles  which  have  practical  application  in 
farming: — a  very  different  thing,  and  a  fundamental  and 
fatal  mistake  is  made  by  nine  people  out  of  ten  by  mis- 
conceptions right  at  this  point.  And  these  scientific 
truths  and  principles  can  be  taught  with  advantage  by 
any  intelligent  teacher  who  makes  up  her  mind  to  do  It, 
especially  if  she  be  farm-bred.  One  does  not  need  to  be 
a  centenarian  and  a  soldier  in  order  to  teach  history;  it 
is  not  required  that  a  teacher  travel  around  the  world  be- 
fore teaching  geography;  she  need  not  have  robbed 
graves  and  dissected  corpses  before  teaching  physiology. 
Why  argue  then  that  she  must  have  broken  steers  and 
stemmed  tobacco  before  teaching  the  scientific  truths 
about  soil  chemistry  and  plant  physiology  that  have 
practical  application  in  the  business  of  farming? 

"Moreover,  upon  this  very  point  of  text-books,  we 
should  like  to  remind  the  earnest  young  women  who 
compose  the  bulk  of  the  South's  teaching  force  that  if 
a  teacher  has  studied  the  text-book  properly,  she  probably 
knows  a  great  deal  more  of  'the  knowable,  teachable 
things'  about  agriculture  than  of  the  'knowable,  teach- 
able things'  about  history,  geography,  or  physiology — 
subjects  which  she  regards  herself  as  thoroughly  compe- 
tent to  handle. 

"You  don't  have  to  know  how  to  hitch  a  mule  to  the 
plow  in  order  to  teach  why  it  doesn't  pay  to  plow  deep 
and  cut  the  corn  roots  in  two  at  laying-by  time;  you 
need  not  know  how  to  run  a  guano  distributor  in  order 
to  teach  the  effects  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  and  ni- 
trogen in  plant  growth;  you  need  not  know  how  to  curr 
cowpea  hay  to  teach  how  nitrogen  gathered  by  the  cow- 
peas  will  enrich  the  land;  you  need  not  know  how  to 
shuck  corn  to  teach  which  type  of  ear  has  been  found 
to  be  the  best  for  corn  production;  you  need  not  even 
have  milked  cows  in  order  to  teach  that  the  Babcock  test 
will  show  which  dairy  cows  are  paying  and  which  are 
not;  nor  need  you  have  butchered  steers  in  order  to 
teach  that  with  a  Jersey  cow  and  a  Foiled  Angus,  the 
Jersey  Is  better  for  the  dairy  and  the  Angus  for  beef/' 
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PRIMARY  TEACHERS  OF  THE  STATE  HOLD  THEIR  FIFTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 


Reported   by  Miss  Mollie   Heath,  Recording  Secretary. 

t'lubeis,     Showlug     Gi-atifyiug     Growth    in     Pour 

k    aiiJ    Child    Study — Coiniiiittees    Appointed    to 

uggest    u    List    of    Poems    and    Stories    for    Ijai»- 

Raleigh,  and  Miss  Annie  Wetniore  is  Pi-esident. 


The  Meeting  at  Winston,  Attended  liy  175  M 
Years — Interesting  Papei-s  on  School  Room  Wor 
Report  on  a  Summer  School  of  Drawing,  and  to  S 
guaife  Work — Next  Year's  Meeting  to  Be  Held  ita 


The  Fifth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Primary  Teachers' 
Association  of  North  Carolina  met  at  Winston-Salem, 
X.  C,  November  11th  to  13th.  Thursday  morning  was 
spent  viewing  the  work  of  the  Winston  schools.  They 
are  excellent  in  every  respect,  and  I  am  sure  each  teacher 
carried  home  with  her  help  and  inspiration  that  will 
lighten  many  a  dark  day.  In  her  efficient  superinten- 
dent, excellent  primary  supervisor,  and  able  corps  of 
teachers,  Winston  has  great  cause  to  be  congratulated. 

Four  Years  of  Growth. 

Thursday  afternoon  the  Association  was  called  to  or- 
der by  the  President,  Miss  Anna  Meade  Michaux  of  the 
State  Normal  School.  A  cordial  welcome  was  given  to 
the  teachers  by  Superintendent  Snipes  of  the  Winston 
schools.  He  then  spoke  of  the  great  responsibility  of 
the  primary  teachers,  since  the  first  three  years  of  a 
child's  school  life  largely  determines  its  future  career. 
He  wished  the  Association  every  success,  and  bespoke  for 
it  the  co-operation  of  all  the  superintendents.  The  Presi- 
dent responded,  thanking  him  for  his  words  of  encourage- 
ment. She  spoke  of  the  organization  at  Greensboro  four 
years  ago,  in  spite  of  difficulties  and  discouragements,  by 
Mrs.  Leah  Jones  Stevens,  who  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
such  an  Association.  And  here  I  will  add  that  Mrs. 
Stevens  was  greatly  assisted  in  this  work  by  Miss  Anna 
Meade  Michaux,  who  was,  of  course,  too  modest  to  say 
so.  Meetings  were  next  held  in  Salisbury,  Asheville,  and 
Wilson,  with  an  increase  in  attendance  at  each  place, 
which  at  the  present  meeting  has  reached  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five. 

Summer  School  of  Drawing  to  Be  Considered. 

Miss  Raines  of  the  State  Normal  College  read  an  in- 
teresting paper  on  Manual  Arts  In  the  Primary  Grades. 
She  spoke  of  drawing  as  one  of  the  most  useful  studies 
in  helping  children  to  see  things  clearly,  and  advised  the 
establishment  of  a  Summer  School  for  drawing  in  this 
State.  The  following  committee  was  appointed  to  look 
into  the  matter  regarding  the  establishment  of  a  such  a 
school  at  Chapel  Hill:  Miss  Etta  Spier,  Miss  Leila  Cobb, 
Chapel   Hill,   and   Miss   Sadie  Walker,   Durham. 

Three  helpful  papers  followed,  full  of  practical  sug- 
gestions for  every-day  school-room  work  which  I  wish 
could  be  given  in  full.  The  first  was  on  Phonic  Drills, 
by  Miss  Bettie  Nash,  of  Charlotte;  the  second,  on  Word 
Drills,  by  Miss  Lillie  .Tones,  of  Durham;  the  third,  Arith- 
metic Drill,  by  Miss  May  Alexander,  of  Asheville.  .After 
an  animated  discussion,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Trolley  Ride  and  Reception. 

The  members  were  then  taken  in  trolley  cars  to  Salem 
where  a  most  enjoyable  recital  was  given  in  their  honor 
in  the  Alumnae  Memorial  Hall  of  the  Salem  Academy. 
The  rapt  attention  of  the  audience  showed  their  great 
appreciation.  At  the  close  of  the  recital,  the  teachers 
were  escorted  through  the  buildings  of  this  noted  insti- 
tution. 

At  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  a  delightful  reception  was 
given  the  teachers  by  the  Board  of  Education  in  the 
High  School  building.  The  guests  were  met  by  Superin- 
tendent Snipes  and  Miss  Lillian  Jenkins,  y(hq  introduce^ 


them  to  the  officers  of  the  Association — Miss  Anna  Meade 
Michaux,  Mrs.  Johnson,  Miss  Heath,  Miss  Prances  Suttle, 
and  Miss  Mary  Owen  Graham.     Music  was  rendered  by 
the  orchestra  and  delicious  refreshments  were  served. 
Mrs.  Turlington's  Paper  on  Child  Study  to  Be  Printed — A 
Business  Meeting. 
Friday   morning   the   meeting   was   called   to   order   at 
half-past  nine  o'clock.     A  very  instructive  paper  on  Child 
Study   was   read   by  Mrs.    Ira   Turlington,   of  Smithfleld. 
Miss  Royster  moved  that  it  be  printed  in  pamphlet  form 
for  distribution.     The  motion  was  carried  and  a  commit- 
tee on  publication  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Miss  Roy- 
ster, Miss  Womble,  and  the  President. 
A  business  meeting  was  then  held. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Miss  Mary  Owen  Graham  and 
carried  that  a  telegram  of  greeting  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Leah 
Jones  Stevens.  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Miss  Graham  were  ap- 
pointed to  send  the  message. 

It  was  moved  by  Miss  Wetmore  and  carried  that  our 
dues  be  increased  to  50  cents  annually. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Miss  Royster  and  carried  that 
a  committee  he  appointed  from  each  county  to  help  with 
the  membership  problem. 

It  was  moved  and  carried  to  amend  the  Constitution  so 
as  to  admit  to  membership  the  assistant  superintijndents 
of  schools  and  counties. 

A  motion  by  Miss  Wetmore,  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  meet  with  the  superintendents  in  January, 
asking  for  their  co-operation  in  these  meetings,  was  car. 
ried  and  Miss  Wetmore  and  Mr.  Matheson  were  ap- 
pointed. 

Miss  Exum  moved  that  those  who  expect  to  attend 
these  meetings  notify  the  local  secretary  at  least  one 
week  before  the  meeting,  or  they  must  go  at  their  own 
expense. 

The  Nominating  Committee  was  then  read — Miss  Mary 
O.  Graham  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Miss  Clee  Win- 
stead  of  Winson,  and  Miss  Lillian  Jenkins  of  Winston- 
Salem. 

The  President  next  appointed  the  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions of  Thanks — Miss  Neita  Watson  of  Wilson,  Miss 
Emma  Blair  of  High  Point,  and  Miss  Davis  of  Salisbury. 
Child-Study  Afternoon — Lectures  by  Physicians  and 

Others. 
Friday  afternoon  at  2  o'clock  the  second  session  of 
that  day  was  held.  Child  Study  was  the  theme.  A  paper 
on  Child  Study:  An  Aid  in  Discipline,  by  Miss  Mary  O. 
Graham  of  the  State  Normal  School;  a  second  one,  A 
Study  of  the  Child's  Capacities  by  Miss  Mary  Lewis  Har- 
ris, of  Concord;  and  a  third,  on  A  Study  of  the  Child 
by  Miss  Mary  Catharine  Thomas,  of  Charlotte,  were  so 
full  of  beautiful  and  helpful  thoughts  that  each  one 
felt  inspired  to  higher  effort  in  the  training  of  the  im- 
mortal souls  committed  to  their  care. 

Invitations  were  then  received  from  Raleigh,  Charlotte 
and  New  Bern  asking  the  Association  to  meet  with  them 
next  year. 

After  adjournment,   a   delightful  automobile   ride   was 
given  the  teachers  by  the   Board  of  Trade.      They  were 
then  charmingly  entertained  at  a  German  Vesper  by  Mrs. 
(Continued  on  Page  19.) 
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THE  MODEST  STORY  OF  A  NASH  COUNTY  SCHOOL  BETTERMENT  ASSOCIATION 

By  Miss  Blanch  Penny. 

Organized  at  One  Meeting,  the  Women  of  Mt.  Pleasant  Went  to  Raising  Money  for  a  New  Building 
at  the  Ne.\t — With  the  New  Building  Came  Bettei-  Kquipment,  New  Ijibrary  Books,  Pretty  Grounds 
a  Livelier  School  Spirit — A  Work  That  Should  Be  Repeated  in  a  Thousand  Southern  Communities. 


With  no  other  reason,  except  as  an  answer  to  the  call 
of  their  principal,  Mr.  R.  A.  Burt,  the  ladies  of  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant High  School  in  Nash  County,  found  themselves  as- 
sembled in  their  school  building,  on  the  afternoon  of 
March  13,  190S.  They  wondered,  perhaps,  and  questioned 
one  another  about  what  he  could  want  with  them.  Cer- 
tainly, It  could  not  have  been  anything  of  greater  moment 
than  to  talk  to  them  about  the  movement  that  was  then 
and  is  now  one  of  the  most  powerful  agencies  in  rapidly 
transforming  numbers  of  ignorant,  "torn  up"  neighbor- 
hoods of  our  State  into  the  most  enlightened  and  peaceful 
communities,  namely:  The  Woman's  Betterment  Associ- 
ation for  the  Improvement  of  Public  School  Houses. 

Organized    at   First    Meeting,    Raising    Money    for    New 
Building  at  the  Next. 

Binding  them  to  be  not  only  "hearers  of  the  word," 
but  also  willing  to  become  "doers"  of  the  same,  Mr.  Burt 
immediately  organized  an  Association  with  the  following 
officers:  Mrs.  D.  R.  W.  Pinch,  President;  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Finch,  Vice  President;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Privette,  Secretary; 
Mrs.  Thos.  Westray,  Jr.,  Treasurer. 

A  few  weeks  later  they  had  a  second  meeting,  at  which 
twenty-three  responded  to  roll  call.  At  this  meeting  was 
Miss  Edith  Royster  of  Raleigh,  who,  being  president  of  a 
very  live  County  Association,  was  able  to  explain  to  them 
more  fully  the  purpose  of  the  organization  and  the  nature 
of  its  work. 

Although  they  had  a  building  which  many  would  have 
been  proud  to  claim,  still  the  committee  and  many  others 
of  the  community  realized  its  inconvenience  as  a  school 
building,  and  then  had  in  mind  a  vision  of  a  beautiful, 
new  building,  with  the  old  one  transformed  into  a  dormi- 
tory for  boarders.  Here  was  a  work  in  which  the 
Woman's  Betterment  Association  could  aid.  So,  at  the 
second  meeting,  in  response  to  a  call  for  pledges,  twelve 
ladies  arose  and  pledged  $250  to  be  paid  in  $25  payments 
each  year  for  ten  years,  thus  assuring  aid  from  the  State 
loan  fund.  Following  are  the  names  of  those  ladies: 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Finch,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Privette,  Mrs.  I.  F.  Finch, 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Glover,  Mrs.  V.  A.  J.  Glover,  Mrs.  Thos.  Wes- 
trary,  Jr.,  Mrs.  D.  R.  W.  Finch,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Finch,  Mrs. 
Nannie  Privette,  Mrs.  Alphius  Finch,  Mrs.  Willia  Griffin, 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Privette. 

At  that  meeting  it  was  also  decided  that  the  Associa- 
tion should  meet  on  the  first  Friday  of  each  month,  and 
that  the  annual  fee  should  be  thirty  cents  for  children 
and  sixty  cents  for  adults. 

How  Other  Funds  Were  Raised. 

On  commencement  day  in  May  of  the  same  year  about 
a  dozen  ladies  served  refreshments,  and  cleared  $3  5. 

In  March,  1909,  the  ladies  had  a  social  meeting  and, 
as  the  weather  was  unfavorable  for  a  large  attendance, 
served  the  ice  cream  among  themselves. 

For  $12  they  rented  out  the  school  grounds  which 
were  used  for  the  purpose  of  serving  refreshments  on 
commencement  day,  May  6,  1909. 

Local  Tax,  New  Modem  Building,  New  Books,  Pretty 
Grounds  All  Follow. 

Although  the  Association  does  not  claim  and  does  not 
■?vi8h  the  honor  for  it  all,  since  its  organization  the  school 


has  progressed  wonderfully, — a  local  tax  has  been  voted; 
the  vision  of  a  new  school  building  has  become  a  realiza- 
tion of  a  beautiful  $-1,000  building,  composed  of  seven 
rooms,  closets  and  entrances;  by  the  expenditure  of  $750 
the  old  building  has  become  a  beautiful  dormitory,  now 
in  use;  a  supplementary  library  has  been  secured;  num- 
bers of  trees,  stumps,  and  roots,  heaps  and  heaps  of  rub- 
bish have  been  removed  from  the  school  grounds,  and  all 
the  windows  have  been  washed  several  times. 

The  grounds  themselves,  which  were  at  first  a  forest, 
now  stand  out  as  an  evidence  of  the  toil  of  the  pupils  of 
the  school,  who  worked  so  bravely  and  cheerfully  during 
play  hours. 

The  Association  has  paid  $57  on  its  pledge,  of  which 
$10  were  dues,  and  the  other  was  raised  as  already  indi- 
cated. 

Going  Ahead   With  Yet  Other  Plans. 

Twelve  members  again  met  on  October  15th,  of  this 
year,  and  reorganized,  electing  the  following  officers; 
Mrs.  D.  R.  W.  Finch,  President;  Miss  Alma  Morgan,  Vice 
President;  Mrs.  R.  C.  Glover,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

Much  interest  was  shown  in  the  meeting.  Plans  were 
discussed  for  again  cleaning  the  yards,  windows,  and 
floors;  and  an  entertainment  committee  was  appointed  to 
provide  for  raising  money  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  school  with  better  library  facilities,  window  shades, 
and  many  other  things. 

On  account  of  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  in  the  com- 
munity, this  committee  has  been  delayed,  but  now  very 
soon  they  hope  to  give  the  community  the  pleasure  of  a 
recital  by  Miss  Francis  Renfro  of  Raleigh,  followed  by  a 
Betterment  Fair. 


SOME  THINGS  I  HAVE  LEARNED  IN  STUDYING  THE 
SCHOOL  BUSINESS. 

(Continued  from  Page  4.) 
lieve  that  for  the  teacher  work  is  the  best  tonic;  that 
love  is  the  only  guide  and  service  the  true  plan  of  life. 
I  believe  that  a  knowledge  of  the  worthfulness  of  our 
labor  is  reward  enough  for  any  of  us;  that  a  work  well 
done  calls  for  no  worry  as  to  results,  and  that  at  the 
last  a  little  child  shall  lead  us  into  perfect  peace. 


LOOK  AT  YOUR  LABEI/. 

Our  mailing  list  has  been  set  up  in  type  and  we  are 
now  sending  out  Education  under  a  dated  label.  The 
date  shows  the  month  with  which  your  subscription  ex- 
pires. Please  look  at  the  date  on  your  label.  It  it  reads 
Nov|09  or  Dec|09  it  means  that  your  subscription  is  out 
and  a  renewal  is  solicited.  If  it  is  not  renewed  promptly, 
the  publisher  will  understand  that  you  no  longer  wish 
to  receive  the  paper  and  will  feel  obliged  to  remove  your 
name  from  the  last.  But  we  hope  every  reader  will  re- 
new as  soon  as  the  label  indicates  an  expiration. 


An  education  which  spoils  the  mind  and  never  de- 
mands real  effort,  which  simply  follows  the  likings  and 
interests,  leaves  the  adolescent  personality  in  a  flabby 
and  ineffective  state. 
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The  Morning  the  Little  Boys  Waked  Themselves 


J 


Wonder  what  makes  little  boys  love  to  sleep  so  of  cold 
•n-inter  mornings?  Grown  folks,  somehow,  know  just  so 
when  to  get  up,  but  little  boys  sleep  and  sleep.  But  they 
don't  always.  I  have  in  mind  one  morning  when  they 
didn't  have  to  be  called. 

*  «    • 

It  was  down  home  long  ago.  The  goings-on  of  the  day 
before  showed  that  something  more  than  usual  was  about 
to  be  on  hand.  The  advance  guards  of  winter  were  send- 
ing their  spears  along  all  the  spaces  of  the  clear  air — 
spears  that  you  couldn't  see  but  feel.  The  ground  was 
frozen,  and  crunched  under  the  heavy  tread  of  the  mules. 
The  wind  was  high,  high  up  in  the  tops  of  the  oaks  in 
the  yard  and  the  spring  grove,  and  on  their  branches 
played  winter  harmonies  that  rose  and  fell  to  suit  the 
wind's  variant  moods. 

"Give  'em  a  light  feed  this  morning,  Gilbert,  then  hold 
up  altogether;  and  keep  plenty  of  water  by  them  all 
day,"  was  the  order  given  early  in  the  morning,  as  faith- 
ful Uncle  Gilbert  went  oil  towards  the  pen  down  by  the 
mineral  spring  branch  with  the  corn-basket  sitting  far 
more  lightly  than  usual  on  his  shoulder. 

*  *    « 

By  noon  the  microbe  of  expectancy  was  all  over  the 
place.  "Gilbert,  you  and  one  o'  the  boys  take  the  wagon 
this  afternoon  and  bring  that  wood  up  from  the  swamp, 
and  get  the  rocks  up  on  the  hill,  and  the  barrel — "  "Yes- 
sahl" — "and  fix  'em — you  know  how."  "Dat  I  does!" 
And  off  they  went. 

"Aunt  Pinkie,  get  up  the  knives  for  the  men,  now,  as 
scon  as  you  get  through  washing  dishes,"  was  the  kindly 
order  that  went  to  the  kitchen.  "Done  gut  'em,  Miss 
Lucy,  here  de  is  now."  And  whenever  I  think  of  that 
collection  of  knives  I  cannot  help  recalling  the  place  in 
the  Arkansas  Traveler  where  the  stranger,  having  played 
the  "balance,"  of  the  tune,  was  invited  to  "tuck  a  half- 
dozen  cheers  and  sot  down,"  and  Sal  and  Til  were  direct- 
ed to  lay  tribute  upon  everything  on  the  place  to  show 
hospitality  to  their  now  welcome  guest.  "Dad,"  said  Til, 
"they  ain't  knives  enough  to  sot  the  table."  Then  it  was 
that  the  squatter  described  the  collection  which  Aunt 
Pinkie  had  got  together:  "Whar's  big  butch,  little  butch, 
old  case,  cob-handle,  granny's  knife,  and  the  one  1 
handled  yesterday?"  If  good  old  Aunt  Pinkie's  collection 
differed  from  the  Arkansas  lay-out,  it  was  only  perhaps 
in  the  addition  of  the  shoe-knife. 

*  «    « 

The  grinding  stone's  steady  grating  is  wearing  the 
knives  to  a  cutting  edge.  One  of  the  boys  is  turning.  The 
same  something  in  his  system  now  which  is  going  to  jerk 
him  out  of  bed  early  tomorrow  morning  makes  the  mo- 
notonous turning  less  irksome.  Still  he's  glad  it's  knives 
Instead  of  the  axe.  The  other  little  boy  stands  by  and 
watches.  His  hands  are  deep  in  his  pockets  and  one — 
hose,  nothing  I — one  of  his  socks  is  turned  down  over  his 


shoe.  The  turkeys  call  anxiously.  The  geese  give  the 
signals  of  their  kind  at  intervals.  Yonder's  the  wagon 
coming  over  Rocky  Hill!  I  can  see  Uncle  Gilbert  until 
yet  sitting  high  on  the  load,  his  big  coat  fluttering  in  the 
wind  like  the  picture  of  Napoleon  on  his  horse  some- 
where. The  big,  square,  rough-edged  whet-rock,  thicker 
than  your  hand,  with  the  tradition  hanging  to  it  that  it 
was  once  a  chip  that  fell  into  the  creek  away  off  yonder 
in  a  limestone  country  and  turned  to  rock  without  a 
trace  of  grit  in  it — this  was  used  that  night  to  whet  the 
knives  to  keenest  edge. 

*  *    * 

One  by  one  they've  gone  to  bed — the  baby,  and  the 
little  girls,  and  now  the  boys.  Only  one  now  stands  on 
the  hearth  in  his  night  clothes.  He  turns  a  good,  fare- 
well turn  to  the  fre,  exclaims  gleefully,  "Goin"  to  scald 
hogs  to-morrow!"  then  bounds  across  the  floor  and  lands 
in  the  middle  of  the  bed  regardless!  There's  the  sound 
of  a  determined  kick  and  a  thump  or  two  under  the  cover 
and  then  all  gets  quiet.  In  the  leaning  barrel  down  at 
the  scalding  place,  in  the  pools  of  the  branch  and  the 
ponds  over  in  the  swamp,  the  ice  crystals  silently  dart 
from  their  hiding  places. 

*  *    * 

It  is  before  day.  It  would  be  dark  but  for  the  stars. 
It  would  be  silent  but  for  the  murmur  of  the  wind 'flow- 
ing softly  through  the  pines.  Three  little  boys  have  stol- 
en out  of  bed,  passed  through  the  lot  and  down  the  hill 
by  the  watermelon  patch.  A  stumbling  in  the  cotton 
stalks  across  the  branch  causes  the  little  boy  to  catch 
hold  of  the  other  two.  Ghosts!  No,  it's  Uncle  Gilbert. 
"I  cum  de  thu'  way;  tried  to  beat  you;  but  hyur  you  is! 
You  boys  do  beat  all!"  Then  they  watch  the  old  man 
kindle  the  fire  from  the  chunk  in  his  hand.  He  lays  the 
light  'od  splinters  around  it  in  a  way  no  one  else  can  un- 
derstand, the  mass  catches  up,  and  presently  the  blazes 
are  roaring  and  leaping  through  the  great  heap  of  cord- 
wood  and  rocks. 

*  *    • 

The  voices  down  the  hill  have  penetrated  the  nipping, 
eager  air  and  stirred  up  old  Dick  in  the  hen-house.  With 
a  fear  that  he  has  been  caught  napping  on  duty  he  falls 
to  crowing  like  a  house  afire.  One  after  another  his 
clear  clarion  calls— clarion,  yes,  that's  it!— ring  out  on 
the  frosty  air  over  the  hills.  From  away  across  the  river, 
a  mile  away,  comes  an  answer.  Now  they  are  crowing 
everywhere.  It  is  day-break  down  home!  "Oh,  Uncle 
Gilbert,  your  shovel's  full  of  ashes,  too!"  "Num-mind 
'bout  you  and  dem  ashes,  too.  I  knows  what  I'se  doin'. 
Stidder  ladies  and  gemmen  gwine  wash  dey  face  in  dis 
barrel  I'se  gwine  ter  drap  dem  dogs  in  here  terreckly." 
The  old  man  let  the  shovel  down  gently  into  the  barrel. 
The  first  touch  of  the  big  glowing  rock  in  the  water 
sent  up  a  sputtering  roar  and  cloud  of  steam.  He  raised 
it  up,  then  gently  let  it  down  again.  Spluttering  and 
roaring,   it   sank   slowly  to   the   bottom.      Another,   and 
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another,  was  added  the  same  way,  and  presently  the 
heated  rocks  were  singing  a  wonderful  sort  of  melody 
down  in  the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  a  melody  that  I  can 
hear  even  to  this  day. 

"Whey's  dat  nigger  Allen  I  sent  atter  dem  pine  tops? 
Come  on  hyear,  boy!"  The  ashes,  the  pine  tops,  and  the 
rocks   soon   had   the   water    ready — and   hog-killing   day 

was  on. 

*    *    * 

"Now,  yanner  dee  come!"  said  Aunt  Pinkie,  accenting 
dee,  as  the  little  girls  and  the  baby,  wrapped  Esquimau 
style,  came  in  sight.  "Oo-ee,  Aunt  Pinkie,  what  are 
they?"  "Dem's  chit'lins,"  she  said  sulkily,  "does  you 
know  now?"  "And  what  are  those  big  things?"  "Dem's 
Tomthums,  I  tell  yer."  "What'll  you  do  with  them?" 
"Gwine  stuff  sossages  in  'em  fer  lil  gals  ter  eat."  The 
little  girl  laid  one  arm  across  her  mouth  and  said 
"Humph-umph!"     Here  the  old  darkey  turned  upon  the 


boys:  "Gwayfum  here,  evy  one  er  you!  I  cain  tun  roun' 
fer  yer!  Whut  you  gwine  do  wid  dem  peas  now?  Take 
dese  things  and  your  quills  and  your  peas  and  go  on  way 
fum  here  and  blow  'em  up  to  bus'  Chrismas  mawnin'!" 
The  little  boys  took  their  things  and  got  away  gladly. 
*  *  * 
The  day  is  done,  and  the  darkness  creeps  up  from  the 
river.  The  big  log  fire  is  going  in  mother's  room.  The 
cold  and  the  starlight  spill  down  from  the  skies.  The 
wind  has  gone  to  sleep  in  the  pines  and  the  little  boys  in 
their  bed — three  of  them,  yes — are  sleeping  like  bear 
cubs.  The  lamp  is  out;  the  firelight  flickers  warmly  on 
the  ceiling.  There  are  soft  foot-falls  in  the  room.  An 
unforgetting  hand  tucks  the  cover  close  around  the  little 
shoulders;  and  one  who  was  once  a  boy  himself  said  in 
a  proud  half-whisper:  "The  snoozy  little  rascals!  I'll 
have  to  drag  the  last  one  of  'em  out  of  bed  in  the  morn- 
ing."    And  hog-killing  day  down  home  was  over. 

ONE  OF  THE  LITTLE   BOYS. 


A  GREAT  EDUCATIONAL  GATHERING  AT  CHARLOTTE,  DECEMBER  28-30. 


The  next  meeting  of  the  Southern  Educational  Asso- 
ciation will  be  held  at  Charlotte,  N,  C,  on  December  28, 
29,  and  30,  1909.  This  will  be  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  notable  educational  gatherings  ever  assembled  in 
the  South.  The  last  meeting  at  Atlanta  was  the  largest 
in  its  history.  The  Association  has  been  largely  re- 
constructed and  has  now  developed  an  organization  al- 
most as  extensive  as  that  of  the  National  Educational 
Association. 

Some  Speakers  Wlio  Will  Attend. 

Among  the  leading  educators  of  the  country  who  have 
already  accepted  places  on  the  general  program  may 
be  mentioned  the  following:  Ex-President  Eliot,  of 
Harvard  University,  President  Johnson  of  Leland  Stam- 
ford University,  President  Judson,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  President  Dabney  of  the  University  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Chancellor  Kirkland  of  Vanderbilt  University, 
President  Hill  of  the  University  of  Missouri,  President 
Mezes  of  the  University  of  Texas,  President  Denney  of 
Washington  and  Lee  University,  President  Venable  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  President  Abercrombie 
of  the  University  of  Alabama,  President  Kincannon  of 
the  University  of  Mississippi,  President  Mitchell  of  the 
University  of  South  Carolina,  Professor  P.  P.  Claxton, 
of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  Congressman  Chas.  R. 
Davis,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  one 
or  two  European  Ambassadors,  United  States  Senator 
Overman,  of  North  Carolina,  and  a  number  of  others. 
In  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  who  will  be  on 
the  general  program,  there  are  about  300  on  the  six- 
teen  different  departmental   programs. 

What  Will  Be  Discussed. 

Among  the  subjects  that  will  be  discussed  in  the 
general  sessions  are  the  following:  Educational  ideals 
and  problems  of  the  New  South,  as  compared  with  the 
Old  South;  the  industrial  development  of  the  South,  the 
development  of  Southeirn  rural  life  and  the  public 
schools  in  relation  to  it;  the  movement  for  the  improve- 
ment of  school-houses  and  grounds;  the  call  for  educa- 
tional citizenship;  National  aid  to  Southern  schools; 
educational  legislation  and  progress  during  the  year; 
the  trend  of  State  administration  to  public  schools,  pres- 
ent status  of  illiteracy  in  the  Southern  States;  methods 


of  State  and  local  taxation  for  public  schools;  present 
conception  of  negro  education  in  the  South;  methods  of 
educational  campaigns;  the  service  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity; present  status  of  college  education;  higher  edu- 
cation of  women;  the  movement  for  the  education  of 
adults;  the  supervision  of  rural  schools;  the  improve- 
ment of  teachers;  Southern  summer  schools;  develop- 
ment of  rural  high  schools;  secondary  agricultural  edu- 
cation in  the  South;  secondary  education  in  Europe; 
European  and  American  trade  schools,  etc. 

Instructive  Exhibits. 

The  most  progressive  Southern  universities,  colleges 
and  normal  schools  will  make  exhibits  of  their  equip- 
ments, special  facilities,  etc.,  bearing  especially  upon 
the  profession  preparation  of  teachers  in  secondary  and 
elementary  schools.  Some  of  the  leading  Southern  in- 
dustrial high  and  elementary  schools,  also  several  kin- 
dergarten schools,  will  exhibit  the  work  they  have  done. 
The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  and  the  Teach- 
ers' College  of  Chicago  University  will  also  make  large 
exhibits.  They  will  exhibit  in  the  line  of  architecture, 
equipment,  courses  of  instruction,  etc.  Apparatus  for 
the  examination  of  defective  hearing,  seeing,  lung  ca- 
pacity, fatigue,  etc.,  will  be  on  exhibit,  and  children 
examined  by  a  specialist;  also  chemical,  physical,  biolog- 
ical, psychological  apparatus;  school  supplies;  publish- 
ers will  exhibit  the  latest  texts,  etc. 

Other  Organizations  Meeting  With  tlie  .Association. 

Southern  Society  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  Re- 
ligious Education  Association,  American  School  Peace 
League,  Southern  Association  for  the  Improvement  of 
Public  School  Houses  and  Grounds,  etc.,  are  some  of 
the  organizations  that  will  meet  with  the  Southern 
Educational  Association  in  Charlotte. 

A  number  of  the  Southern  universities,  colleges,  nor- 
mal and  technological  schools  will  make  the  meeting 
of  the  Southern  Educational  Association  the  occasion  for 
a  meeting  of  graduates  and  for  holding  banquets. 

The  railroads  have  granted  half  rates,  and  hotels  will 
also  give  special  rates,  and  Charlotte  is  otherwise  an 
excellent   place   for   meeting. 

H.   E.    BIERLY,   Secretary. 
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TEACHERS^  READING  COURSE  FOR  HOME  STUDY 

Under  the  Direction  of  J.  A.  BIVINS,    State  Supervisor  ot  Teacher   Training. 

A  Four  Year  Course  of  Home  Study  for  Teachers, 
Leading    to   a  Diploma  for  All  Who  Complete  It. 

KIRST     YKAR'S     COURSE,     1909-10. 


LESSON  in.— HAMILTON'S  "THE  RECITATION,"  CHAPTERS  II.-IV.  OF  PART  II. 

By  E.  C.  Brooks,  Chair  ot   Education,  Trinity  College. 


Teachers  who  are  using  Hamilton's  Recitation,  one  ot 
the  hooks  Included  in  our  Teachers'  Reading  Course, 
should  keep  their  mind  always  upon  the  recitation  in  the 
school  room.  In  order  to  aid  the  teacher  in  interpreting 
these  chapters  in  terms  of  daily  work,  I  have  endeavored 
ask  such  questions  ahout  the  daily  recitation  as  will  give 
the  teacher  a  better  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  of 
this  book.  The  chapter  headings  and  the  paragraph 
numbering  correspond  in  every  particular  to  the  number- 
ing in  the  book — with  the"  exception,  of  course,  of  the 
four  weekly  divisions  which  are  made  for  the  convenience 
of  those  teachers  who,  as  the  Durham  County  teachers, 
for  example,  have  weekly  lessons  in  their  Reading 
Course.  Those  who  have  only  monthly  lessons  in  their 
county  may  even  find  these  divisions  helpful  in  their 
weekly  preparation  and  study.  In  fact,  I  think  it  would 
be  wise  for  all  the  teachers  taking  this  course  to  take  so 
much  each  week,  and  at  the  end  of  the  month  review  the 
whole,  keeping  in  mind  always  tlie  work  in  the  school- 
room. 

EIGHTH  WEEK. 

PART   II — CHAPTER   II. 

PREPARATION,  THE  FIRST  FORMAL  STEP. 

The  recitation  period  is  usually  employed  in  Testing, 
Teaching,  Training,  or  Assigning.  These  processes  were 
discussed  last  month  in  a  general  way  and  applied  to  the 
work  in  the  school-room.  The  study  for  this  month  will 
be  a  consideration  of  the  Teaching  Part  in  general,  with 
a  special  study  of  the  Five  Formal  Steps  in  teaching. 
(See  page  141.) 

Individual  and  General  Notions. 

Suppose  we  take  the  story  of  Midas  and  the  Golden 
Touch.  The  individual  notions  or  facts  would  be,  that 
Midas  was  a  king,  that  he  loved  gold  better  than  every- 
thing else  in  the  world,  that  he  had  a  beautiful  daughter, 
that  he  loved  gold  to  such  a  degree  he  made  a  foolish 
wish,  this  wish  was  granted,  his  little  daughter  was 
turned  into  gold,  etc.  All  these  are  individual  notions  or 
facts  for  the  child  to  learn  and  repeat  on  class  in  story 
form.  Having  these  facts  in  mind,  the  child  should  be 
taught  to  draw  certain  conclusions  froni  them.  This 
would  be  termed  general  notions.  Here  the  general  no- 
tions would  be  the  evils  of  such  a  greedy  love.  This 
could  be  applied  in  several  different  ways. 

Individual  notions  are  called  percepts,  and  general  no- 
tions are  called  concepts.  Observe  whether  children  are 
acquiring  all  the  percepts  of  a  lesson,  for  it  is  from  them 
that  they  are  to  seek  the  concept.  The  aim  of  all  in- 
struction is  the  concept.  Here  the  child  makes  his  rule 
for  life.      Here  the  current  of  life   is  influenced.      Mere 


text-book  knowledge  is  useless;  the  simple  acquisition  of 
percepts  is  also  useless.  They  must  be  worked  over  un- 
til the  teacher  knows  how  deep  they  have  gone  into  the 
child's  life.  Is  there  a  better  feeling  in  relation  to  right 
conduct?     This  comes  through  concepts. 

Preparation:  First  Step  in  Acquiring  Concepts. 

(1)  The  preparation  must  be  timely.  Its  purpose  is 
to  prepare  the  child's  mind  for  the  new  recitation  by 
bringing  up  past  knowledge  that  the  child  has  acquired. 
If  it  is  a  history  lesson,  previous  literature,  or  geography 
facts  that  have  been  learned,  and  especially  preceding 
history  lessons  that  are  related  to  the  day's  work  should 
be  brought  up.  This  is  usually  done  when  the  lesson  is 
assigned,  or  at  the  beginning  of  day's  lesson. 

(2)  Always  in  a  History,  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Read- 
ing, or  Language  lesson,  the  teacher  should  review  the 
previous  lesson  before  beginning  the  day's  lesson.  Do 
you  do  this?     Or  do  you  wait  for  examinations? 

In  what  way  do  you  keep  the  knowledge  learned  in 
the  past  connected  with  the  day's  work?  Think  about 
this  in  connection  with  your  daily  work.  Do  students 
reach  general  conclusions  about  their  lessons? 

What  was  the  trouble  with  the  Arithmetic  lesson  men- 
tioned on  page  145?  Do  you  make  such  mistakes  as 
that? 

NINTH  WEEK. 

PART  II. — CHAPTER  III. 

PRESENTATION:    THE   SECOND   FORMAL,   STEP. 

We' have  just  passed  the  preparation  period  when  the 
last  lesson,  or  some  similar  subject,  was  reviewed  and 
discussed.  We  have  the  book  open  before  us,  and  we  are 
ready  to  present  the  new  lesson.  What  is  the  first  thing 
you  do?  Do  you  talk  about  the  lesson,  and  take  up  the 
whole  recitation  period  talking,  or  do  you  ask  questions, 
simply  questions,  the  whole  period  through? 

I- — Presentation  or  an  Extreme  Process. 

Do  you  see  the  whole  of  the  lesson?  Do  you  know  it 
thoroughly?  If  not,  it  is  useless  to  talk  to  you  about  any 
steps.  The  first  step  is  for  you  to  know  the  lesson  thor- 
oughly yourself  before  you  come  on  class.  The  next  step 
is  for  you  to  know  some  interesting  facts  derived  from 
some  other  source  than  the  text-book,  then  have  a  clear 
idea  of  what  you  wish  to  present,  and  present  it  (a)  with 
clearness,  (b)  with  earnestness,  (c)  with  frequent  repeti- 
tion. 

Are  you  able  to  take  a  history  lesson  or  a  reading 
lesson  and  tell  the  whole  story  before  going  on  class,  or 
to  discuss  in  detail  any  part  of  the  story?  (See  page 
158.) 

Do  you  keep  the  aim  in  view  while  you  are  present- 
ing a  lesson?      (See  page  159.) 

Do   you   know   the   difference   between   the   major  and 
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the  minor  points  of  a  lesson?     Or  do  they  all  look  alike 
to  you?      (See  page  161.) 

If. — Iiuier  Activity. 

Thinking  educates.  Do  students  wish  to  talk  about  the 
history,  or  geography,  or  reading  lessons?  See  page 
162.) 

Do  you  ever  interest  them  enough  to  cause  them  to 
read   outside  the  text-book? 

TENTH  WEEK. 

PART  II. — CHAPTER  IV. 

COMPARISON:    THE  THIRD  FORMAI.  STEP. 

The  teacher  by  assignment  and  reviews  leads  the  class 
to  the  point  where  the  pupils  can  understand  the  lesson. 
Here  the  aim  is  stated,  past  lessons  that  bear  on  the  sub- 
ject are  reviewed.  This  is  preparing  the  child's  mind 
for  the  lesson.  The  class  is  called  to  recite  after  these 
preliminary  acts  and  assistance,  and  the  teacher  is  ready 
to  "hear  the  lesson."  This  is  the  usual  expression  em- 
ployed. There  is  more  to  be  done,  however.  This  is 
the  stage  of  presentation.  Here  the  teacher  examines 
each  student  to  see  whether  he  has  reached  the  aim; 
that  is  how  the  members  of  the  class  discovered  what 
they  were  asked  to  hunt  for.  Did  they  know  the  lesson 
in  detail?  Did  you  ask  the  students  for  any  new  nia':erial 
that  they  have  learned  from  the  library,  or  did  you  give 
any  new  material?  Did  you  have  the  class  to  sum  up 
the  whole  lesson?     This  is  presenting  the  subject-matter. 

I. — Comparison. 

When  a  child  has  memorized  the  contents  of  a  text- 
hook  and  can  answer  all  the  questions  about  the  subject- 
matter,  has  he  been  taught?  The  aim  lias  been  stated 
by  the  teacher  and  the  child  has  learned  by  heart  what 
the  teacher  asked  him  to  learn.  Has  he  been  taught? 
What  are  the  fundamental  factors  in  the  thinking 
process? 

If  the  greater  vart  of  the  practical  value  of  the  teacher 
lies  in  his  ability  to  suggest  comparisons,  do  you  ever 
compare  the  character  in  to-day's  reading  lesson  with 
characters  you  have  studied  before  or  with  characters 
you  know  of  to-day?  Do  you  ever  compare  the  size  of 
States  in  studying  geography?  Do  you  ever  compare 
characters  or  events  in  history? 

(2)  See  page  172.  Do  you  have  any  fixed  standards 
of  comparison?  There  are  certain  fixed  standards  of 
conduct,  such  as  the  standard  of  right  which  the  teacher 
uses  in  preserving  order.  Do  you  use  that  standard  in 
measuring  the  value  of  the  characters  in  your  reading 
literature,  history?  Do  your  pupils  show  any  sound 
judgment  either  in  their  recess  games  or  in  discussing 
their  lessons? 

II. — Association. 

See  Page  175.  Memory  retains  the  individual  facts. 
Comparison  classifies  them.  Association  binds  them  into 
groupes  so  that  the  one  calls  for  the  other.  It  is  not 
enough  then  for  the  child  merely  to  memorize  the  con- 
tents in  the  text-book.  Something  in  the  past  lessons 
may  be  similar  to  the  present  lesson.  They  should  be 
compared.  Some  character  or  scene  or  event  may  be  the 
opposite  of  character,  scene,  or  event  in  the  present  les- 
son. They  should  be  contrasted.  Pacts  of  history  and 
literature  may  be  used  together.  Facts  of  geography  and 
history  may  thus  be  used.     This  is  Correlation.     Do  you 


use   the   law    of   Similarity,   Contrast,   or   Correlation   in 
your  work? 

A  READING  LESSON  BASED  ON  PREPARATION,  PRE- 
SENTATION, COMPARISON. 

All  teachers  who  use  Graded  Classics  No.  2  will  take 
for  this  lesson  "The  Goats  in  the  Rye  Field."  Those  who 
do  not  use  this  book  will  select  from  a  first  reader  or  a 
history  or  literature  one  subject  to  be  worked  up  after 
the  model  given  below. 

THE  GOATS  IN  THE  RYE  FIELD. 

Preparation. — In  the  assignment  of  the  lesson  call  at- 
tention to  this  picture.  Find  the  goats  in  the  rye  field. 
What  is  the  little  boy  doing?  Name  the  animals  with 
the  little  boy.  What  are  they  doing?  After  arousing  in- 
terest in  this  picture,  give  the  class  then  something 
definite  to  hunt  for — that  is,  state  the  aim.  How  did  the 
little  boy  drive  the  goats  out  of  the  rye  field?  This  is 
what  the  class  is  to  hunt  for.  Review  here  the  story  of 
Teeny  Tiny,  which  is  the  first  lesson  in  the  book.  How 
did  Henny  Penny  get  the  water  for  Teeny  Tiny?  She 
had  lots  of  help.  Did  all  the  animals  help  the  little  boy 
to  drive  the  goats  out  of  the  rye  field? 

Before  beginning  the  reading  lesson  the  teacher  will 
see  to  it  that  the  class  can  pronounce  all  the  new  words 
in  the  lesson.  The  most  difficult  one  of  course  at  the 
head  of  the  lesson.  These  words  are  not  to  be  spelled 
by  heart,  but  every  child  should  be  able  to  pronounce 
them  at  sight. 

Presentation. — Call  for  the  aim.  How  did  the  little 
boy  drive  the  goats  out  of  the  rye  field?  This  is  what 
they  will  hunt  for.  The  class  should  be  able  to  tell  this. 
Let  this  be  answered  first,  then  take  the  story  up  in  de- 
tail. Did  all  the  animals  help  the  little  boy?  What  did 
each  do?  What  did  they  all  do  when  the  bee  prepared 
to  drive  the  goats  out? 

Comparison. — Can  you  tell  the  story  of  a  little  boy  or 
girl  that  sat  down  and  cried  or  that  got  mad  because  he 
or  she  could  not  do  what  was  undertaken?  Compare 
this  story  with  "The  Story  of  Teeny  Tiny."  Did  they  all 
sit  down  and  cry  when  Henney  Penny  asked  them  for 
help?  Which  is  the  better  way,  for  all  to  join  in  and. 
help  as  they  did  in  "The  Story  of  Teeny  Tiny."  or  to  sit 
down  and  complain  and  let  one  do  all  the  work  as  in  the 
story  of  "The  Goats  in  the  Rye  Field"?  Let  the  class  dis- 
cuss this  thoroughly. 

Let  the  class  read  the  lesson.  If  the  story  is  not  clear 
it  should  be  read  before  Comparison.  If  It  is  well  under- 
stood, the  reading  may  come  last. 


If  the  teacher  has  thoroughly  and  conscientiously  pre- 
pared for  his  lesson,  he  need  not  then  worry  about  fol- 
lowing a  cut-and-dried  line  of  action.  In  his  Talks  to 
Teachers,  Professor  James  says:  "The  advice  I  would 
give  to  most  teachers  would  be  in  the  words  of  one  who 
is  herself  an  admirable  teacher — -'Prepare  yourself  in  the 
subject  so  well  that  it  will  be  always  on  tap;  then  In 
the  class-room  trust  your  spontaneity  and  fling  way  all 
further  care.'  " — Chamblerlain's  Standards  in  Educa- 
tion. 


The  foundation  of  education  consists  in  training  a 
child  to  work,  to  love  work,  to  put  the  energy  of  his 
entire  being  into  work;  to  do  that  work  which  best  de- 
velops his  body,  mind,  and  soul;  to  do  that  work  most 
neded  for  the  elevation  of  mankind. 
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Do  you  ever  have  any  music  in  your  school  save  at 
the  morning  exercises?     Thinlc  about  It 


It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  spelling  matches  between 
grades.  Once  a  fifth  grade  spelt  down  a  high  school 
grade. 


Do  you  permit  students  to  use  tobacco  in  any  form 
on  the  school  grounds?  If  you  do,  don't;  and  if  you 
don't,  don't. 


The  child  who  is  to  develop  any  habit  of  action  or  be- 
havior is  served  worst  if  a  weak  indulgence  allows  him 
occasional  exceptions. 


It  seems  that  instruction  in  agriculture  is  producing 
some  results.  Corn  clubs  and  corn  exhibits  have  demon- 
strated the  fact  that  agriculture  can  be  taught. 


It  is  useless  for  you  to  get  mad  about  it,  but  if  regu- 
larly attending  students  are  not  learning  and  improving 
in  morals  at  the  same  time  you  are  to  blame. 


What  has  oecome  of  the  knowledge  that  children 
learned  last  year?  Of  course,  you  are  saying  now  that 
they  were  not  well  taught.  Of  course,  the  teacher  in 
the  next  grade  Is  saying  the  same  thing  about  you. 


Why  not  let  the  children  contribute  something  to  the 
recitation,  in  the  way  of  bringing  something  new?  Why 
not  let  the  class  conduct  the  recitation  some  time?  It 
is  a  little  exhausting  to  apply  the  force-pump  method  to 
every  recitation. 


There  seeme  to  be  some  doubt  in  the  minds  of  certain 
high  school  principals  as  to  who  shall  be  classed  as  a 
high  school  pupil.  Professor  AValker  has  answered  that 
question  as  follows:  "We  do  not  regard  a  student  as  a 
high  school  pupil  unless  over  half  his  time  is  given  to 
actual  high  school  work." 


Mr.  City  Superintendent,  did  you  know  that  the  gram- 
mar schools  are  the  most  poorly  organized  of  any  part 
of  the  school  work  from  the  first  grade  to  the  universi- 
ties? The  number  of  daily  recitations  here  vary  from 
three  to   nineteen. 


How  many  pupils  are  you  preparing  to  throw  next 
examination?  Forty  per  cent?  Then  you  are  only  CO 
per  cent  teacher;  maybe  not  that  much,  for  the  60  per 
cent  of  pupils  would  probably  pass  it  they  had  only  a 
sign-board   for  a   teacher. 


Supt.  C.  W.  Massey  is  having  more  life  in  his  rural 
schools  this  year  than  usual.  The  schools  of  one  town- 
ship compete  with  those  of  another  township  once  a 
month,  in  declamations,  songs,  compositions,  debates, 
and  baseball.     These  are  live  days  in  Durham  County. 


Supt.  J.  T.  Alderman  presents  a  small  U.  S.  Flag  to 
the  grade  that  keeps  the  best  order  in  line;  and  it  la 
a  beautiful  sight  to  see  the  grades  marching  in,  each 
with  a  U.  S.  Flag  floating  from  the  head  of  the  lines. 
All  grades  do  not  have  the  flags;  but  the  number  was 
great  enough  to  attract  attention. 


Seriously,  do  you  have  any  idea  why  the  text-book 
you  are  teaching  is  found  in  school?  Think  about  it. 
Why  do  we  teach  such  subjects  as  history,  geography,  or 
even  arithmetic?  If  you  should  be  asked  for  a  reason, 
what  would  you  say?  Then  would  your  teaching  square 
with  your  answer? 


Is  it  true  that  certain  high  school  principals  are  send- 
ing in  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
padded  reports  in  order  to  receive  the  State  appropria- 
tion? If  this  is  true,  wherever  there  is  a  touch  of  dis- 
honesty like  this  the  high  school  should  be  closed,  and 
re-opened  in  a  more  wholesome  community. 


Possibly  the  poorest  teaching  found  in  the  graded 
schools  is  in  the  grades  from  the  third  to  the  seventh. 
We  have  organized  the  primary  teachers  and  the  high 
school  teachers;  but  it  is  a  fact  that  students  must  pass 
through  the  intermediate  grades  in  order  to  get  to  the 
high  school.     Many,  however,  do  not   pass.      Why? 


If  a  child  mis-spells  a  word,  is  it  the  proper  thing,  is 
it  just,  to  make  him  write  that  word  a  thousand  times? 
Yet  some  teachers  do  it.  The  punishment  is  altogether 
out  of  proportion  to  the  offence.  It  is  something  like 
making  a  boy  stand  on  one  foot  four  hours  for  failing 
to  say  "Good  morning,  teacher!"  when  he  entered  the 
school-room. 


Speaking  of  grammar  school  subjects  and  methods, 
many  superintendents  and  teachers  believe  that  eleven- 
year-old  pupils  can  recite  eight  and  nine  times  daily. 
Superintendents  and  teachers,  after  many  such  days' 
work  as  this,  would  be  as  thin  as  the  famous  Boston 
spinster  who  was  fed  on  the  shadowy  food  of  aristo- 
cratic reminiscences. 
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Here  it  is  again:  Teachers  taking  up  whole  recita- 
tion periods  in  requiring  the  child  to  do  in  class  what 
he  has  already  done  at  home;  and  folks  call  that  teach- 
ing. They  say  they  are  compelled  to  do  this  to  see 
whether  the  child  has  done  it  at  home.  That  is  funny. 
It  takes  the  teacher  as  long  to  find  out  whether  the 
child  has  done  it,  as  it  does  the  child  to  do  it.  And 
still  we  call  that  teaching.     What  a  pity! 


We  destroy  our  learning  unless  we  give  to  our  mind 
plenty  of  time  for  absorption  instead  of  rushing  from 
new  to  new  material.  Even  the  order  of  the  lesson  4n 
school  ought  to  be  adjusted  to  this  condition  of  the 
brain.  This  is  a  thought  especially  for  those  who  keep 
the  students  on  recitation  the  greater  part  of  the  day 
and  give  practically  no  time  for  absorption. 


The  lecture  method  applied  to  high  school  pupils. 
Solve  the  problem;  for  the  teacher  can  do  all  the  work, 
and  pupils  can  love  the  teacher  for  his  goodness  and 
kindness  to  them.  There  will  be  no  deep  anxiety,  no 
heart-burnings,  no  brain-racking,  as  to  how  the  teacher 
can  get  Johnnie  to  study.  But  it  is  like  teaching  a  child 
to  swim  without  going  near  the  water. 


The  State  law  which  requires  that  agriculture  shall  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools  does  not  call  for  an  impossi- 
bility. Even  in  the  one-teacher  rural  school,  the  teacher 
who  has  a  mind  to  can  get  together  three  or  four  text- 
books on  the  subject,  including  the  adopted  text-book  on 
agriculture,  and  by  studying  them  as  diligently  as  his- 
tory, arithmetic,  and  physiology  are  studied  when  prepar- 
ing for  the  county  examination  can  soon  feel  at  home 
with  a  few  specimens  and  experiments  in  working,  with  a 
class  in  elementary  agriculture.  And  if  the  teacher  has 
been  so  interested  in  such  work  as  to  attend  the  farm- 
ers' institutes  and  corn-club  lectures,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  suppress  enthusiasm  for  this  study.  Of  course  it  is 
better  to  get  a  thorough  training  for  agriculture  in  the 
special  schools  for  the  purpose,  but  lack  of  such  training 
is  no  adequate  excuse  for  failure  to  do  any  work  at  all 
in  agricultural  science.  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Poe's  statement 
of  the  case  on  page  9  is  worth  reading. 


THE    INAUGURATION    OF    PRESIDENT    ROBERT    H. 
WRIGHT. 

A  new  chapter  in  our  educational  development  began 
with  the  opening  of  the  East  Carolina  Training 
School  and  the  inauguration  of  President  Robert  H. 
Wright.  The  latter  was  the  one  feature  in  November. 
With  the  State  officers  and  representatives  from  the 
leading  educational  institutions  present,  with  a  spirit 
prevailing  that  seemed  to  speak  with  authority  that  a 
new  force  was  come  into  the  world,  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  made  such  an  institution  possible  and  its  location  in 
Greenville  certain.  Eastern  Carolina  opened  its  magnifi- 
cent institute  and  presented  to  the  educational  life  of 
the  State  its  President,  Robert  H.  Wright. 

President  Wright  delivered  a  strong  address.  Such 
an   one  could  have  been  delivered  only  by  a  student  of 


educational  problems.  What  we  have  needed  for  a  long 
time  in  this  State  is  a  leadership  that  will  carry  the 
teachers  of  the  State  to  that  point  of  view  where  they 
will  see  more  in  education  than  the  mere  mental  func- 
tions which  often  now  receive  all  the  honors  of  the 
class  room.  There  is  something  deeper  than  this,  like 
motive;  something  beyond  all  this,  like  ideals;  and 
when  the  mere  functioning  of  the  mind  draws  knowl- 
edge into  the  current  of  life  how  does  it  affect  motive 
and  how  does  it  direct  the  tendency  of  the  individual? 
Here  are  questions  that  must  be  studied. 

Institutions  should  study  them.  School  men  should 
study  them.  The  State  will  be  better  off  as  a  result  of 
such  a  rtud>. 


THE    ASSOCIATION   OF   COLLEGES   AND    PREPARA- 
TORY SCHOOLS  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  STATES. 

The  school  men  of  the  State  do  not  really  appreciate 
fully  the  efforts  of  this  Association  to  protect  the  high 
schools.  Its  purpose  is  to  draw  a  line  between  high 
school  work  and  college  work.  It  prohibits  the  teach- 
ing of  high  school  subjects  in  the  colleges.  It  is  em- 
phatic in  the  statement  that  no  college  shall  accept 
students  from  high  schools  until  they  have  completed 
the  high  school  course. 

At  this  point  much  could  be  said  of  the  pernicious 
practice  in  North  Carolina  of  Colleges  taking  students 
from  the  second  and  third  year  of  high  schools,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  catalogue  of  many  of 
these  same  colleges  claim  that  they  demand  a  four-year 
preparation  for  entrance.  As  long  as  colleges  draw 
students  from  the  lower  classes  'and  permit  them  to 
enter  on  the  same  plane  with  high  school  graduates, 
there  is  an  inconsistency,  a  lack  of  integrity  that  should 
be  considered  seriously. 

Shall  the  State  or  even  denominations  make  double 
appropriations  for  the  same  class  of  work?  As  long  as 
the  first  year  of  the  colleges  begins  where  the  third 
year  of  the  high  school  leaves  off,  there  is  a  useless 
expenditure  for  the  fourth  year  of  the  high  school.  The 
higli  schools  are  not  to  blame.  They  have  asked  the 
colleges  to  move  out  of  their  territory  and  cease  com- 
peting with  them.  The  only  answer  to  this  request  is 
that  the  young  man  should  have  a  chance  to  try  the 
freshman  year.  While  this  is  permitted  without  serious 
examination,  this  same  institution  will  not  permit  a 
graduate  of  this  same  high  school  to  try  his  strength 
in  the  sophomore  class.  The  reason  given  is  that  the 
instruction  in  the  college  is  so  much  more  thorough 
than  that  given  in  the  high  school.  Now  this  may  be 
seriously  questioned,  for  in  many  of  our  best  high 
schools  the  instruction  is  better  in  many  subjects  than 
that  found  in  the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  classes  of 
the  colleges.  This  is  natural  when  it  is  understood,  for 
it  is  frequently  the  case  that  Freshmen  and  Sophomores 
are  taught  by  assistant  teachers  who  are  not  as  thor- 
ough and  have  not  the  experience  that  good  high 
school  teachers  have. 

Any  organization,  therefore,  that  is  working  on  this 
problem  should  be  welcomed  most  heartily  on  the  part 
of   the  high   schools. 
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TWO  NEW  FEATITRES  I\  DtTlHAM  COUNTY. 

Supt.  C.  W.  Masse}'  has  inaugurated  two  new  features 
in  the  educational  work  of  Durham  County  that  should 
become  general  throughout  the  State: 

(1)  An  organization  of  school  committeemen  was 
made  permanent  in  November.  There  were  present 
nearly  all  of  the  committeemen  of  the  county  and  they 
discussed  school  administration  from  a  standpoint  that 
would  cause  many  teachers  to  wonder  with  amazement. 
It  was  really  a  great  meeting  and  the  talking  was  done 
by  committeemen.  They  were  interested  in  the  schools 
of  the  county.  They  desired  to  learn,  and  they  asked 
questions  and  talked  until  long  after  the  time  for  ad- 
journment. They  were  a  unit,  and  Superintendent  Mas- 
sey  was  assured  that  they  were  ready  to  follow  him.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  inspiring  meetings  that  has  been 
held  in  any  county. 

(2)  There  is  a  school  spirit  in  the  townships.  Super- 
intendent Massey  has  arranged  a  series  of  debates,  decla- 
mations, compositions,  singing  contests  and  baseball 
games  by  townships.  On  a  given  day  all  the  schools  of  a 
township  sends  representatives  to  the  place  designated. 
This  is  a  great  event.  All  the  schools  give  holiday  and 
turn  out  in  full  force.  The  day  is  given  over  to  the 
contestants.  Two  of  these  contests  have  already  been 
held,  and  judging  from  the  number  present,  little  else 
was  thought  of  on  these  days,  for  parents  and  pupils  and 
teachers  were  there.  One  question  debated  was,  "Which 
had  the  better  claim  to  the  Ohio  valley,  the  English  or 
the  French?"  This  question  brought  out  their  knowl- 
edge of  history,  and  it  was  very  evident  that  students 
and  teachers  had  gone  beyond  the  text-book  to  study 
this  question.  All  the  exercises  were  to  the  point  and 
were  of  value.  But  the  greatest  hing  was  the  spirit  of 
the  townships.  These  contests  will  be  held  all  over  the 
county.  Districts  are  competing  with  districts  now. 
Later  townships  will  compete  with  townships;  and  out 
of  it  all  comes  a  wonderful  stimulus,  a  greater  activity, 
a  finer  spirit,  and  the  school  becomes  the  life  of  the 
community. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

English  grammar  belongs  to  the  high  school,  and  not 
to  the  elementary  or  so-called  grammar  school.  Cer- 
tain parts  of  English  grammar  may  be  studied  in  the 
grammar  school;  but  in  the  main  the  subject  requires  an 
ability  to  reason,  to  classify,  to  analyze,  to  determine 
logical  relations,  etc.  One  can  tell  by  its  form,  in  a 
foreign  language  or  for  example  Latin,  what  part  of 
speech  a  word  is  and  what  place  it  holds  in  the  sen- 
tence.    An  authority  observes: 

"The  English  language  is  peculiar  in  that  the  inflec- 
tion of  the  word  does  not  show  to  what  part  of  speech  it 
belongs  nor  its  peculiar  office  in  the  sentence.  The  word 
love,  for  example,  may  be  a  noun,  or  a  verb,  or  an  ad- 
jective, or  a  mere  Interjection,  according  to  the  idea  it 
li  used  to  express Learning  the  grammar  of  Latin 


or  German  is,  for  the  most  part,  memorizing  the  differ- 
ent inflections  and  rules  for  their  use. 

"English  grammar  has  to  do  almost  entirely  with  the 
logical  relations  of  ideas  in  thoughts  and  with  their  ex- 
pression in  words  and  sentences.  English  grammar  is. 
therefore,  more  of  the  nature  of  universal  grammar  than 
are  the  specific,  mechanical  word-forms  of  the  highly  in- 
flected languages  like  Latin  and  Greek.  Because  of  the 
lack  of  inflected  words  the  English  has  been  called  a 
'grammarless  tongue'  by  those  who  consider  a  knowledge 
of  the  use  of  inflections  as  the  whole  of  grammar. 

"The  word  'grammar'  is  from  the  Greek  word,  mean- 
ing literature,  and  it  is  this  original  meaning  that  the 
best  English  grammarians  have  ih  mind  in  preparing 
text-books  for  elementary  schools." 

It  seems  evident  then  that  English  grammar  cannot 
he  taught  successfully  to  children  until  they  have  attain- 
ed to  some  power  of  abstract  thinking.  The  elementary 
school  can  teach  the  subject  and  predicate,  certain  forms 
of  writing;  the  grammar  school,  the  parts  of  speech  and 
the  construction  of  a  simple  sentence, — but  the  higher 
forms  of  analysis,  declension  and  conjugation,  and  all 
the  modifications  of  the  parts  of  speech  should  be  re- 
served for  the  high  school. 

The  high  school  should  emphasize  these  things  especi- 
ally. There  should  be  no  reason  why  a  high  school  grad- 
uate cannot  analyze  a  complex  sentence  and  have  an  in- 
telligent understanding  of  clauses;  yet  this  is  not  always 
the  case,  and  the  one  trouble  is  that  the  majority  of  the 
schools  complete  grammar  before  the  students  reach  the 
high  school,  and  before  they  are  capable  of  understand- 
ing it.  Another  reason,  the  grammar  used  is  merely  a 
language  book,  and  the  student  is  really  never  taug.bt 
grammar — that  is,  a  knowledge  of  the  logical  construc- 
tion of  our  language. 


rROCEEUlNGS  AND  ADDRESvSES  OF  THE   NORTH 
CAROLINA  TEACHERS'  ASSEMBLY. 

This  is  the  second  volume  that  records  the  activities 
of  the  school  men  of  the  State  in  their  annual  session. 
Ihe  Secretary  of  the  Teachers'  Assembly  and  the  State 
Department  of  Education  have  placed  the  teaching  pro- 
fession under  obligations  to  them;  for  the  new  volume 
of  proceedings  which  has  just  come  from  the  press  is  of 
decided  professional  value.  It  was  edited  by  Sec.  R.  D. 
W.  Connor  and  published  as  Educational  Bulletin  No.  12, 
lyy  the  State  Department. 

It  may  be  divided  into  two  parts:  (1)  General  ad- 
dresses, such  as  those  delivered  to  the  whole  Assembly: 
The  Opening  Address,  by  Dr.  D.  H.  Hill;  The  Annual  Ad- 
dress of  the  President,  Supt.  T.  R.  Foust;  The  Teacher 
and  Modern  Education,  by  Dr.  E.  K.  Graham;  The  Wo- 
man's Betterment  Association,  by  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Mc- 
Iver;  Constructive  Educational  Leadership,  by  Dr.  W.  P. 
Few;  History  of  Education  for  1908-1909,  by  Supt. 
Charles  L.  Coon;  Professional  Ethics,  prepared  by  Prof. 
F.  P.  Hobgood;  Teachers"  Salaries,  prepared  by  Supt.  R. 
J.  Tighe,  and  How  May  the  School  Influence  the  Home,  by 
Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Richards,  of  Boston. 

(2)  Addresses  of  a  special  or  technical  nature,  such  as 
those  delivered  in  the  various  departments:     Child  Study, 
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by  Dr.  J.  H.  Highsmith,  Miss  Anne  Wetmore,  Miss  Mary 
O.  Graham,  Mrs.  Ira  T.  Turlington,  Miss  Mary  K.  Apple- 
white, and  Mrs.  Anna  Cobb  Gareissen;  Science  in  the 
Grammar  School,  prepared  by  Prof.  W.  A.  Graham; 
Science  in  the  Rural  Schools,  by  Supt.  Z.  V.  Judd;  Science 
in  the  High  School,  by  Dr.  Henry  Louis  Smith;  The 
Teachers'  Meeting,  by  Supt.  A.  C.  Reynolds;  The  Teach- 
ers' Institute,  by  Supt.  J.  A.  Bivins,  and  Prof.  M.  C.  S. 
Noble,  and  Home  Study  for  Teachers,  by  Prof.  E.  C. 
Brooks. 

Much  credit  is  due  the  officers  but  especially  the  Secre- 
tary who  last  year  planned  wisely  and  has  the  distinction 
of  making  the  publication  not  only  possible  now,  but  for 
the  future. 

In  planning,  therefore,  for  the  future,  the  program 
should  be  such  that  when  the  proceedings  are  published 
the  best  thought  of  the  State  on  every  phase  of  education 
may  he  uttered  so  that  the  volume  will  contain  discus- 
sions specific  in  their  nature  as  well  as  general.  A  teach- 
er should  be  able  to  turn  to  it  and  learn  about  school  or- 
ganization, teaching  language,  or  mothers'  meetings.  She 
should  be  able  to  gather  some  idea  about  the  aim  of  the 
recitation,  moral  instruction,  or  the  defects  in  college 
athletics.  She  should  be  impressed  with  the  folly  of  try- 
ing to  teach  nature  study  from  a  text  book,  and  encour- 
aged by  the  example  of  a  teacher  who  has  built  a  school 
in  spite  of  poor  administration.  They  need  not  be  long, 
but  definite.  The  last  Assembly  was  a  distinct  gain.  We 
should  plan  for  further  progress. 


HISTORY  OF  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  NORTH  CARO- 
LINA. 


A  Brief  Sketch  of  Its  Administration  Under  Various  Su- 
perintendents— Its  Passing  From  Political  to  Profes- 
sional Hands — Mr.  Mebane  the  First  Trained  Teacher 
for  a  Long  Term  of  Years  to  Hold  the  Oflflce  of  Super- 
intendent— Present  Policy  Definite,  Enthusiastic,  and 
Effective. 

Before  the  war  the  State  of  North  Carolina  was  the 
foremost  of  the  Southern  States  in  public  education.  But 
by  1S65  most  of  the  endowment  of  the  school  system  was 
swept  away,  and  what  remained  was  lost  during  Recon- 
struction. The  Republicans,  in  1S68,  elected  Rev.  S.  S. 
Ashley,  a  carpet-bagger  from  Massachusetts,  superinten- 
dent of  public  instruction.  His  administration  of  the  of- 
fice was  costly  and  without  any  good  results  as  far  as 
public  education  was  concerned,  Mr.  Ashley  being  the 
chief  beneficiary.  He  was  succeeded  by  Alexander  Mc- 
Iver,  an  honest  man,  who  was  greatly  handicapped  by  the 
prostration  of  the  State  and  the  lack  of  interest  in  the 
qu,estion.  Stephen  D.  Pool  was  elected  in  187 5,  but  was 
forced  out  by  his  own  party  the  next  year.  The  following 
have  filled  the  office  since:  John  Pool,  1876-'77;  John 
C.  Scarborough,  1877-'85;  S.  M.  Finger,  lSS5-'93;  John 
C.  Scarborough,  lS93-'97;  C.  H.  Mebane,  1897-1901; 
Jas.  Y.  Joyner,  1903 — (The  writer  omits  the  fact  that 
T.  F.  Toon  was  elected  in  1900  and  took  the  oath  of  office 
in  January,  1901,  and  served  until  his  death  on  the  19th 
day  of  February  of  the  following  year,  having  held  the 
office  for  thirteen  months.) 

There  was  little  improvement  in  the  system  during  the 
years  preceding  1897.  Up  to  that  time  the  office  of  super- 
intendent was  a  political  one,  and  the  various  incumbents 
knew  little  of  the  practical  question  of  public  education, 
and  it  was  not  until  Mr.  Mebane  came  into  office  that  a 
trained  teacher  assumed  control  and  educational  revival 
began.  The  campaigns  of  1S98  and  1900  forced  upon 
the  Democratic  party  a  definite  educational  policy,  and 


for  the  first  time  the  schools  began  to  receive  anything 
that  approached  adequate  support.  An  enthusiastic  and 
persistent  educational  campaign  has  been  carried  on  ever 
since  with  most  gratifying  results.  The  system  as  a  whole 
is  better  organized,  the  schools  better  equipped  and  man- 
aged, and  the  teachers  better  paid  and  better  trained. 
Public  interest  has  been  aroused  and  the  State  is  defi- 
nitely committed  to  public  education  of  a  sort  hitherto 
unknown  in  North  Carolina. — J.  G.  de  Roulhac  Hamilton, 
Alumni  Professor  of  History,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, in  Vol.  I.,  of  'The  South  in  the  Building  of  the 
Nation." 


PRI.MARY  TE.ACHERS  HOLD  FIFTH  CONVENTION. 

(Continued  from  Page  10.) 
W.    H.    Patterson    at   Bramleete,    the    beautiful    colonial 
home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Lindsay  Patterson.     Nothing 
could  have  been  more  enjoyable. 

Friday  night,  at  S  o'clock,  the  Association  heard  a 
most  interesting  lecture  on  the  "Physical  Welfare  of  the 
Child,"  by  Dr.  T.  W.  Davis,  of  Winston-Salem,  showing 
the  great  importance  of  medical  inspection.  This  was  em- 
phasized by  remarks  from  Superintendent  Swift  of 
Greensboro. 

Dr.  Anderson,  of  Winston-Salem,  followed  in  a  fine 
address  on  the  "Duty  of  the  School  Board  to  the  Schools." 

The  "Present  and  Future  of  Primary  Teaching"  by  Mr. 
Z.  V.  Judd,  of  Raleigh,  and  the  "Primary  Teacher's  View- 
point," by  Miss  Annie  Wetmore,  of  Duke,  made  every 
one  realize  more  than  ever  their  great  responsibility  and 
the  necessity  of  a  united  effort  to  raise  the  standard  of 
primary  work. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions  thanking 
the  citizens,  schools,  and  public  officials  and  the  press  of 
Winston-Salem  for  their  hospitality,  was  then  read  and 
adopted. 

Letters  were  received  from  Superintendents  Joyner, 
V/alker,  Brooks,  Carmichael,  and  President  Foust,  wish- 
ing the  Association  every  success.  Then  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 

Ne.vt   Year  at  Raleigh — The   New   Officers  and  Pi-ogram 
Committee. 

Saturday  morning  at  9  o'clock  the  final  meeting  was 
held.  The  Executive  Committee  announced  Raleigh  as  the 
next  place  of  meeting. 

A  most  instructive  Round  Table  discussion  on  Lan- 
guage Work  ill  the  Primary  Grades,  led  by  Miss  lola 
Exum,  of  Greensboro,  and  one  on  every-day  problems, 
led  by  Miss  Lillian  Jenkins,  of  Winston-Salem,  gave  many 
valuable  helps  for  daily  work.  Miss  Spier  moved  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  suggest  a  list  of  poems  and 
stories  for  language  work  during  the  first  three  years. 
This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Matheson  as  an  excellent  idea. 

The  Nominating  Committee  then  presented  the  follow- 
ing as  officers  for  the  next  year: 

President — Miss  Annie  Wetmore,  of  Duke. 

Vice-President — Miss  Bettie  Graham,  of  Charlotte. 

Recording  Secretary — Miss  Edith  Royster,  of  Raleigh. 

Corresponding  Secretary  and  Treasurer — Miss  Florence 
Brown,  of  Winston-Salem. 

They  were  unanimously  elected. 

A  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  then  tendered  the  re- 
tiring officers. 

The  Program  Committee  for  next  year  was  then  read — 
Miss  Graham,  of  the  State  Normal  School;  Miss  Jenkins, 
of  Winston-Salem;   and  Miss  Lillie  Jones,  of  Durham. 

The  Association  then  adjourned  with  deep  regret,  vot- 
ing this  one  of  the  most  helpful  and  delightful  meetings 
ever  held. 
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News  and  Comment  About  Books 


The  booklet  for  North  Carolina 
Day,  December  17th,  has  come  from 
the  press  and  is  by  this  time  probably 
in  the  hands  of  all  the  teachers.  It 
is  an  interesting  study  in  the  history 
of  our  mountain  section,  prepared  by 
Mr.  R.  D.  W.  Connor,  at  the  request 
of  the  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. The  scenic  beauty  of  that  sec- 
tion, the  Cherokee  Indians,  the 
pioneers,  the  heroes  of  Kings  Moun- 
tain, the  settlement  of  Tennessee, 
history  of  the  names  of  the  counties, 
the  building  of  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Railroad,  all  furnish  topics 
of  surpassing  interest  in  our  State 
history.  This  booklet  should  lend 
unusual  zeal  to  the  observance  of 
North  Carolina  Day  among  the 
schools  this  year. 

«    *    * 

The  new  edition  of  John  Charles 
McNeill's  Lyrics  from  Cotton  Land, 
which  has  just  been  brought  out  by 
the  Stone  &  Barringer  Company,  of 
Charlotte,  is  bound  in  red  bandanna 
cloth,  with  red  cover  linings,  and 
has  red  edges.  The  title  is  stamped 
on  the  red  cloth  with  white  ink,  and 
altogether  the  new  binding  is  a 
unique  reminder  of  the  "old  mam- 
my" days  in  Cotton  Land,  which 
furnished  inspiration  for  so  many  of 
the  delightful  dialect  lyrics  in  the 
book.  By  the  way,  one  of  time's 
tragedies  is  reflected  by  the  new 
illustration,  showing  "Old  Aunt 
Pleasant"  as  an  aged  invalid  now 
cared  for  in  a  rolling  chair.  There 
is  a  halo  about  her  head,  just  as  the 
song  beginning,  "Long  time  'fo'  you 
wus  bawu,  my  mistis  wus  yo'  ma  " 
wreathes  one  about  her  memory. 
»    *    * 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  everybody 
who  has  placed  a  high  estimate  upon 
the  literary  merit  and  real  value  of 
Mr.  Clarence  H.  Poe's  "A  Southerner 
in  Europe,"  to  know  tha',  it  has 
won  for  its  author  the  Patterson 
Memorial  Cup,  as  the  best  North 
Carolina  book  of  the  year.  The  award 
was  made  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  North  Carolina  Literary  and  His- 
torical Association  in  Raleigh,  No- 
vember 9th,  and  the  trophy  was  pre- 
sented by  Ambassador  James  Bryce, 
of  Great  Britain,  just  after  he  had 
delivered  the  annual   address  before 


the  Association.  These  exorcises  were 
held  in  the  big  auditorium  of  the 
State  Institution  for  the  Blind,  in 
the  presence  of  what  was  probably 
the  largest  gathering  of  literary  peo- 
ple in  the  history  of  the  State.  Be- 
cause it  is  a  live  book,  dealing  with 
timely  Southern  problems  in  a  style 
that  makes  it  as  readable  as  a  novel, 
"A  Southerner  in  Europe"  has  a  dis- 
tinct and  positive  message  for  every 
alert-minded  Southern  worker  of 
whatever  class  or  profession. 
*    *    « 

Of  course.  North  Carolina  books 
should  figure  in  our  Christmas  giv- 
ing. Apart  from  the  sentiment  which 
attaches  to  the  gift  as  such,  there  is 
about  a  good  book  a  worthfulness 
that  is  above  any  consideration  of 
its  price;  and  when  you  choose  a 
North  Carolina  book  to  give  to  your 
friend   you   not   only   show   apprecia- 


tion of  our  own  authors  but  you  ten- 
der a  compliment  to  the  person  who 
receives  the  gift.  In  the  Tar  Heel  Li- 
brary are  John  Charles  McNeill's 
poems  and  other  suitable  books,  Mr. 
Harman's  "In  Love's  Domain,"  being 
a  particularly  beautiful  and  sump- 
tuous book.  For  those  whose  means 
will  permit  it,  Capt.  S.  A.  Ashe's 
monumental  history  of  North  Caro- 
lina would  make  a  happy  gift  in 
many  cases.  A  particularly  fine  piece 
of  historical  biography  just  out 
is  Mr.  R.  D.  W.-  Connor's  "Cornelius 
Harnett,"  which  will  be  found  in  the 
book  stores  now  and  should  fill  many 
wants  for  a  North  Carolina  gift  book. 
Another  very  appropriate  gift,  suit- 
able for  a  wide  range  of  tastes,  is 
the  new  edition  of  Mr.  Clarence  H. 
Poe's  "A  Southerner  in  Europe," 
which  has  just  won  for  its  author  the 
Patterson  Memorial  Cup.  These  and 
other  books  of  North  Carolina  au- 
thors can  and  ought  to  fill  a  larger 
place  in  our  book-giving  at  this  happy 
season  of  the  year. 


SOME  TEXT  BOOKS  THAT  ARE  HELPFUL  IN  TEACH- 
ING  AGRICULTURE. 


The  Rural  School  Teacher  Shou 
of  Agricultural  Science — Text^B 
Plentiful  and  the  Subject  Can  B 
the  Really  Interested  Teacher. 

As  it  comes  home  to  the  rural 
teacher  with  greater  and  greater  em- 
phasis that  the  country  school  child- 
ren should  be  taught  more  about  the 
things  concerning  their  own  daily 
lives  and  occupations,  the  teacher 
casts  about  for  ways  and  means  of 
supplying  this  instruction.  In  this 
day  of  farmers'  institutes,  corn  club 
lectures,  demonstration  work,  and 
short  courses  at  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  the  wide-awake 
teacher  will  find  no  diflicultv  in  get- 
ting hold  of  enough  material  and 
methods  to  interest  his  classes;  but 
after  all  of  these  have  been  tried,  it 
will  be  found  necessary  to  turn  to 
the  indispensable  text-book.  Recent- 
ly three  or  four  new  text-hooks  in 
agriculture  have  appeared  which  will 
add  much  to  the  young  teacher's 
working  capital  in  agricultural  sci- 
ence. 

*    *    * 

Of  its  size,  there  is  perhaps  no 
book,  taken  alone,  that  is  better  for 
beginners  in  our  schools  than  Bur- 
kett,  Stevens  and  Hill's  ".Agriculture 


Id  Know  and  Teach  the  Elements 
ooks  of  Absorbing  Interest  are 
e    Taught    with    Enthusiasm    by 

for  Beginners."  the  regularly  adopt- 
ed book.  It  is  a  fine  book  for  teach- 
er and  pupil,  and  good  results  may 
be  obtained  from  the  mastery  of  this 
little  book  alone. 

*  *    * 

For  the  teacher  who  wishes  to 
know  more  than  one  text-book  and 
to  make  a  beginning  in  experimental 
work  outside  the  class-room  as  well 
as  inside,  the  little  book  "One  Hun- 
dred Lessons  in  Agricultiire,"  by  Are- 
tas  W.  Nolan,  of  West  Virginia  Uni- 
versity, mentioned  in  our  June  num- 
ber, will  be  found  quite  suggestive. 
It  is  not  equal  to  some  of  the 
others  in  mechanical  perfection,  but 
its  matter  and  method  are  excellent 
and  will  start  the  young  teacher  in 
the  right  direction.  It  is  a  little 
book  of  nearly  300  pages  and  may 
be  had  for  65  cents  from  the  Acme 
Publishing  Company  at  Morgantown, 

W.  Va. 

*  *    * 

A  larger  book  than  either  of  the 
two  just  mentioned  is  Wilkinson's 
Practical  Agriculture,  just  published 
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by  the  American  Book  Company,  of 
New  York.  It  should  prove  a  wel- 
come addition  to  any  rural  teacher's 
collection  of  text-books.  It  contains 
383  pages,  is  beautifully  printed  and 
attractively  illustrated,  and  may  be 
had  from  the  publishers  for  $1.00. 
The  author,  formerly  Professor  of 
Agriculture  in  the  Normal  School  at 
Alva,  Oklahoma,  is  now  assistant 
State  Superintendent.  He  has  made 
his  book  to  cover  admirably  the  top- 
ics of  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  For- 
estry, Landscape  Gardening,  Animal 
Husbandry,  Stock  Feeding,  Roads 
and  Road-building,  and  Country  Life 
Conveniences.  It  is  a  book  that  is 
abreast  with  the  latest  chapters  of 
rural  progress,  and,  as  its  topics  sug- 
gest, will  be  found  adapted  to  use  in 
the  higher  classes.  The  apparatus 
supplied  for  teaching  is  admirable; 
each  chapter  is  followed  by  sugges- 
tions for  experimental  work,  by  ques- 
tions for  review,  and  by  a  list  of 
books  for  further  reference.  It  is  a 
particularly  valuable  book  for  the 
teacher  who  has  to  study  school  ag- 
riculture. 

*    *    * 

Another  text-book  on  agriculture 
that  is  fresh  and  new  and  of  absorb- 
ing interest,  has  just  come  from  the 
presses  of  the  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York.  It  is  Elements  of  Agri- 
culture, by  G.  F.  Warren,  Professor 
of  Farm  Management  and  Farm 
Crops  at  Cornell  University.  It  is  a 
volume  of  434  pages.  The  text  is 
clearly  printed,  invitingly  arranged, 
and  interestingly  written.  There  is 
a  profusion  of  striking  illustrations 
which  impress  the  subject  matter 
upon  the  student's  mind.  The  teach- 
ing equipment  at  appropriate  points 
of  division  consists  of  questions, 
problems,  laboratory  exercises,  and 
references  for  collateral  reading 
While  the  book  is  called  "Elements 
of  Agriculture"  it  is  really  quite  a 
thorough  text-book  on  the  subject 
and  is  just  such  a  work  as  every  self- 
taught  teacher  should  possess  and 
know.  The  editor.  Prof.  Liberty  H. 
Bailey,  says  of  it:  "So  far  as  I  know, 
this  is  the  first  text-book  of  agricul- 
ture appearing  in  North  America  in 
a  generation  that  is  distinctly  of  high 
school  grade.  »  *  »  xhe  pur- 
pose of  the  present  book  is  to  make 
the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the 
existing  high  schools  comparable  in 
extent    and    tboroughness    with    the 


teaching  of  physics,  mathematics,  his- 
tory, and  literature.  *  *  *  jf 
this  type  of  text-book  proves  to  be 
useful  in  the  high  schools,  then  an- 
other kind  of  book  will  be  necessary 
for  the  grades;  and  this  is  in  course 
of  preparation."  We  can  without 
hesitation  commend  this  work  to  our 
rural  teachers  and  would  suggest 
that  they  write  to  the  publishers, 
mentioning  this  notice  in  North  Car- 
olina Education,  and  ask  for  the 
price  with  a  view  to  adding  the  book 
to  their  working  library.  We  have 
seen  no  announcement  of  the  price. 


WEBSTER'S    NEW     INTERNA- 
TIONAL. 


\  New,  Revised,  and  Handsomely 
Enlarged  Edition  of  the  Interna- 
tional of  Ten  Years  Ago. 

The  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Company 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  have  just  is- 
sued Webster's  New  International 
Dictionary,  based  on  the  Interna- 
tional of  1S90  and  1900.  The  re- 
vision has  been  so  radical  and  com- 
plete as  to  constitute  a  new  book. 
The  work  has  been  in  active  pre- 
paration for  many  years,  by  a  large 
staff  of  experts,  assisted  by  the 
contributions  of  eminent  specialists, 
under  the  general  supervision  of 
Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  recent  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner   of   Education. 

The  number  of  words  and  phrases 
defined  has  been  greatly  increased, 
m.ainly  from  the  fresh  coinage  of 
recent  years  both  in  popular  speech 
and  in  the  various  arts  and  scien- 
ces. The  revival  of  early  English 
studies  is  recognized  by  such  an  in- 
clusion of  obsolete  words  as  to  give 
a  key  to  English  literature  from  its 
earliest  period.  The  title-words  in 
the  vocabulary  are  more  than  doub- 
led in  comparison  with  the  old  In- 
ternational, now  exceeding  400,000. 
The  number  of  illustrations  is  in- 
creased to  over  6,000.  The  book 
contains  more  than  2,700  pages. 

But  the  publishers  emphasize  the 
quality  rather  than  the  quantity  of 
the  work,  calling  attention  especial- 
ly to  the  thorough  scholarship  in  all 
departments  and  the  fullness  of  in- 
formation under  important  titles. 
By  ingenious  methods  of  typography 
and  arrangement,  the  increased 
amount  of  matter  is  contained 
within  a  single  volume,  not  percept- 
ibly larger  than  its  predecessor,  and 
no  less  convenient  for  the  hand  and 
eyo. 


introduction:  Two-volume  edition. 
Parts  I  and  II,  15  cents  each;  one- 
volume  edition,  2  Scents.  Rand,  Mc- 
Nally  &  Company,  Chicago,  New 
York,  London. 

This  very  interesting  new  spelling 
book  has  been  produced  with  a 
worthy  pedagogical  aim,  viz:  to 
make  good  spellers  out  of  the  pupils 
who  use  it.  Office  men  who  have  oc- 
casion to  use  stenographers  are  often 
astounded  at  the  spelling  (in)capac- 
ity  of  the  students  turned  out  by  the 
schools,  and  a  spelling  book  that 
helps  to  make  "good  spellers'  is 
something  to  be  welcomed.  The 
Century  Spelling  Book  is  intended  to 
teach  also  the  use  and  pronunciation 
of  v/ords,  especially  of  those  com- 
monly misused  or  mispronounced, 
and  is  so  well  graded  that  it  may  be 
used  in  any  school  year  after  the 
first. 


The  Story  of  Chaucer's  Canterbury 
Pilgrims    Retold    for    Children.      By 

Katharine  Lee  Bates,  Professor  of 
English  Literature  in  Wellesley  Col- 
lege. Illustrated  by  Angus  MacDon- 
all.  Cloth,  316  pages.  Price  for  in- 
troduction, 40  cents.  Rand,  Mc- 
Nally  &  Company,  Chicago,  New 
York,  London. 

Real  English  literature  stories  for 
children  are  always  delightful,  and 
the  word  is  not  too  strong  a  term  to 
describe  these  stories  of  Chanter's 
Canterbury  Pilgrims  retold  in  verse 
that  is  saturated  with  so  much  of 
the  "sweetest  and  most  child-like 
spirit  in  English  song."  This  vol- 
ume makes  a  supplementary  reader 
of  some  316  pages  with  a  few  pages 
of  biography  and  bibliography  in  the 
appendix.  Here  are  the  opening  lines 
of  the  Tabard  Inn  story: 

When     the     sweet     showers     from 
skies  of  April  blue 

The  drought  of  March  have  pierc- 
ed  through  and   through 
And   bathed  each  vein  in  sap   whose 
silent  power 

Quickens    the    bud    and    nourishes 
the  flower. 


The  Century  Spelling  Book.     By  J. 

B.  Aswell,  President  State  Normal 
School,  Natchitoches,  La.,  Joe  Cook, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Colum- 
bus, Miss.,  and  S.  G.  Gllbreath,  Su- 
perintendent of  Schools,  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.     Cloth,  182  pages.  For 


Then  people  long  from  houses  to  de- 
part 
And    go   a-journeying    for   love    of 
God 
To    far-off    shrines    whose    fame    is 
noised  abroad. 
And  specially  from  every  county's 
end 
Of  England  men  to  Canterbury  wend 
The  holy  blissful  martyr  to  adore 
Whose  help  has  healed   them   of  the 
ills  they  bore." 
Fifty-four  quaint  old  English  wood 
cuts  are  appropriately  used  to  illus- 
trate the  text. 

Teachers,  you  need  a  good  Nor- 
mal Question  Book.  The  County  Ex- 
aminer is  the  latest  and  best.  Price 
$1.00  postpaid.  Write  for  catalogue. 
Teachers'   Supply   Co.,  Grayson,   Ky, 
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The  Rutherfordton  Graded  School 
is  using  the  Hiclvs  Building,  on  Main 
street,  until  the  new  graded  school 
building  can  be  built. 

Greensboro  has  out-grown  its 
school  accomodations  again.  Tem- 
porary quarters  have  been  provided 
and  steps  are  being  taken  to  vote  a 
bond  issue  of  $35,000  (in  addition 
to  the  $30,000  alread.v  voted  recent- 
ly)   for  more  school  buildings. 

A  note  from  Mr.  W.  R.  Smithwick, 
Superintendent  of  the  Whiteville 
Schools,  says  "Columbus  is  making 
steady  progress  along  educational 
lines,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before 
it  is  one  of  the  foremost  counties  in 
the  State  in  all  departments." 

Governor  W.  W.  Kitchin  will  offi- 
cially open  the  biggest  and  most 
representative  health  convention 
ever  held  in  the  Carolinas  when  he 
addresses  the  North  Carolina  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Prevention  of  Tuber- 
culosis at  Greensboro,  Tuesday 
morning,  January  25,  1910. 

A  public  debate  of  the  E.xcelsior 
Literary  Society  vs.  the  Philomethe- 
sian  society  of  the  Clinton  Graded 
School  will  take  place  on  the  night 
of  Dec.  17,  1909.  Query — Resolved: 
That  he  man  of  to-day  has  more  op- 
portunities to  acquire  wealth  than 
the  man  of  yesterday.  This  will 
decide  the  best  two  out  of  three. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Webb,  Principal  of  the 
High  School  Department  at  Concord, 
believes  in  taking  advantage  of  some 
of  the  "unused  forces  in  education." 
Just  as  his  class  had  finished  reading 
Macbeth,  John  Griffith  and  his  com- 
pany gave  this  play  at  Charlotte,  and 
so  the  Shakespeare  class  of  the  Con- 
cord school  went  over  and  spent  a 
delightful  and  profitable  evening  see- 
ing the  play. 

The  Betterment  Association  at 
Washington,  N.  C,  has  gone  to  work 
upon  the  laudable  task  of  beautify- 
ing the  interior  of  the  school  build- 
ing with  appropriate  pictures,  flow- 
ers and  other  ornaments.  Before 
their  meeting  for  this  purpose  was 
called  the  ladies  were  shown  over  the 
building,  and  the  different  phases  of 
the  school  work  explained  to  them  by 
Supt.  X.  C.  Newbold. 

The  ladies  of  Sanford  have  organ- 
ized a  Betterment  Association  with 
twenty  members.  The  officers  are: 
President,  Miss  Addle  St.  Clair;  Vice 
President,  Mrs.  Tom  Moffitt;  Secre- 
tary, MlS3  Carrie  Lee  Howard; 
Treasurer,  Mlsa  Sallie  Ray.     The  As- 


sociation got  to  work  immediately 
and  started  a  movement  to  raise 
funds  for  the  laying  of  a  concrete 
sidewalk  around  the  school  building. 

Since  IS  53  Salemburg  Academy 
has  been  the  pride  of  its  patrons,  and 
it  continues  to  grow  in  popularity. 
The  present  session  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  most  successful  in  its  his- 
tory. Prof.  J.  P.  Bennett,  of  Elm 
City,  has  been  added  to  the  strong 
corps  of  teachers.  A  large,  two-story 
eight-room  addition  to  the  boys'  dor- 
mitory adds  much  to  the  attractive- 
ness of  the  building,  and  students  are 
enrolled  from  ten  counties. 

A  note  from  Superintendent 
Washington  Catlett  says  that  the 
schools  of  New  Hanover  opened  with 
an  increased  attendance  oveT  last 
year  and,  what  is  better,  they  are 
showing  up  a  larger  average  month- 
ly attendance.  A  Woman's  Better- 
ment Association  has  been  organiz- 
ed, and  the  Teachers'  Associations 
are  doing  good  work,  the  white 
teachers  meeting  on  the  last  Satur- 
day and  the  colored  teachers  on  the 
first  Saturday  of  each  month. 

The  will  of  the  late  Samuel  L.  Pat- 
terson provided  that  his  estate, 
known  as  Palmyra,  in  the  beautiful 
Yadkin  Valley,  Caldwell  County, 
should  be  given  to  ^he  Episcopal 
Church  for  an  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial school.  The  school  will  be 
under  the  personal  supervision  of  the 
Rev.  Malcom  Taylor,  and  both  board- 
ing  and    day   pupils   will   be   taught. 

The  Roanoke-Chowan  Times  has 
just  printed  the  story  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  a  North  Carolina  Rural 
School,  written  by  Mr.  Gilbert  T. 
Stephenson.  The  school  described  is 
the  Severn  High  School  of  which 
Mr.  Kader  R.  Curtis  is  Principal. 
Much  local  history  is  interwoven  with 


the  account  of  the  growth  of  this 
school  from  a  log-house  in  1S88  to 
the  $4,300  State  High  School  build- 
ing in  1909.  And  Severn,  be  it  re- 
membered, was  and  is  a  distinctly 
rural  community,  but  what  Severn 
has  done  many  more  rural  communi- 
ties should  do. 

The  Iredell  County  Board  of  Edu- 
cation has  decided  that  hereafter  In 
cases  where  new  public  school-houses 
are  built  in  conformity  with  the 
plans  furnished  by  the  board,  the 
board  will  pay  half  the  cost  of  in- 
stalling modern  desks  in  the  school 
just  as  it  pays  half  the  cost  of  build- 
ing new  houses.  Heretofore  patent 
desks  have  been  bought  by  the  pat- 
rons of  the  school,  but  under  the  new 
arrangement  the  patrons  will  pay 
only  half  the  cost  of  the  desks.  In 
consideration  of  the  fact  that  tbe 
new  school-house  in  District  No.  4. 
Bethany  Township,  was  built  without 
cost  to  the  county,  the  board  will  pay 
half  the  cost  of  the  desks  tor  the 
school. 


Night  Schools  in  Gaston  County. 

Gaston  County  is  to  make  some 
experiments  with  night  schools,  a 
scheme  that  has  not  as  yet  been 
tested  in  this  county.  At  the  regu- 
lar quarterly  meeting  of  the  county 
school  board  this  week  appropria- 
tions were  made  sufficient  to  oper- 
ate night  schools  for  four  months  at 
McAdenville  and  Bessemer  City. 
Suitable  teachers  for  this  work  have 
already  been  secured  and  the  schools 
will  be  opened  at  an  early  date. 
Should  they  prove  successful,  similar 
schools  will  be  established  by  the 
board  at  other  points  in  the  county. 
Recently  the  town  of  Belmont  estab- 
lished one  of  these  schools,  and 
while  it  is  yet  in  the  experimental 
stage,  the  indications  are  that  it  is 
succeeding  in  that  it  is  offering  op- 
portunities to  a  large  number  of 
young  people  who  are  forced  by  nec- 
essity to  work  in  the  mills  in  the 
day  time,  thus  being  shut  off  from 
the  advantages  of  the  regular  public 
and  city  schools. 


THE  EAST  CROWNED  WITH  AN  EDUCATIONAL 

DIADEM." 


Witli  Appropriate  Ceremonies,  Mr.  Robert  H.  Wright  is  Inaugu- 
rated as  President  of  the  East  Carolina  Teachers'  Training 
School  and  the  Institution  is  Formally  Opened. 


School  at  Greenville  was  formally 
opened  on  the  12th  of  November  by 
the  inauguration  of  President  Robert 
H.  Wright.  As  chairman  of  the 
board  of  trustees.  Dr.  J.  Y.  Joyner, 
State  Superintendent,  presided  over 
the  exercises.  On  the  rostrum,  among 
others,  were  the  representatives  of 
various  other  educational  institutions 
of  the  State,  who  had  come  to  bring 
tbe     greetings     of    their    respective 


schools.  The  inspiring  audience  was 
composed  of  the  business  and  pro- 
fessional men  and  farmers  of  that 
section  with  their  wives  and  sons  and 
daughters. 

Addresses  of  greeting  and  wel- 
come were  made  in  behalf  of  Green- 
ville, of  Pitt  County,  and  of  the 
school,  the  last  named  address  being 
made  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Ragsdale,  of 
the  faculty.     Speeches  by  Dr.  Joyner 
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and  Col.  J.  Bryan  Grimes  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  inaugural  address  of 
President  Wright,  to  which  refer- 
ence is  made  in  the  editorial  pages 
of  this  number.  After  this  came 
cordial  greetings  from  the  represen- 
tatives of  other  educational  insti- 
tutions. Ex-Governor  Jarvis  and 
Governor  Kitchin  were  both  prevent- 
ed by  illness  from  attending  the  ex- 
ercises 

The  account  of  the  inaugural  ex- 
ercises in  the  Raleigh  News  and  Ob- 
server was  written  by  Mr.  Kdward 
L.  Conn,  and  was  worthy  of  the 
State's  best  traditions  of  reportorial 
journalism.  A  few  paragraphs  from 
Mr.  Conn's  report  will  complete  this 
necessarily  brief  account  of  the  form- 
al opening  of  the  school: 

"Arise,  shine;  for  Ithy  light  is 
come" — this  to  the  East.  Greenville 
today  set  a  trumpet  to  her  lips  and 
sounded  a  reveille  at  the  dawn  of  a 
brighter  era  in  Eastern  Carolina. 
The  inauguration  of  President  Rob- 
ert H.  Wright,  of  the  East  Carolina 
Teachers'  Training  School,  was  an 
event  that  will  adorn  the  education- 
al history  of  the  State.  In  December, 
1906,  the  patriotic  people  of  Pitt 
County  heard  the  voice  of  an  educa- 
tional prophet  proclaiming:  "Go 
through,  go  through  the  gates;  cast 
up,  cast  up  the  highway;  gather  out 
the  stones;  lift  up  a  standard  for 
the  people." 

It  was  the  voice  of  one  crying  in 
the  wilderness,  the  inspiration  of  a 
moment  that  was  ignited  by  an  accu- 
mulation of  love  and  wisdom  in  the 
heart  of  the  man  whose  influence 
among  the  public  schools  permeated 
the  whole  East,  and  who  awakened 
the  educational  interest  of  this  im- 
mediate section.  Prom  that  day 
forth  the  noble  35,000  of  Pitt's 
citizenry  as  one  man  bent  their  every 
energy  toward  the  realization  of  the 
grandest  dream  that  ever  thrilled 
the  East. 

It  was  in  December,  1906,  that 
County  Superintendent  W.  H.  Rags- 
dale  suggested  to  President  Frank 
Wooten,  of  the  Greenville  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  that  a  movement 
should  be  begun  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  teachers'  training  school 
for  the  young  women  of  Eastern 
Carolina.  A  great  banquet  was  held, 
at  which  Prof.  Ragsdale  made  the 
first  speech  ever  delivered  for  the 
school.  A  committee  of  80  was  ap- 
pointed. Pro.  Ragsdale  being  chair- 
man, and  a  campaign  was  conducted 
that  was  new  in  educational  history 
in  the  State.  Strong  leaders  were 
sent  to  every  part  of  the  county,  as 
many  as  seventeen  speeches  being 
made  in  one  day,  and  with  what 
grand  results  the  whole  State  is 
aware. 

This  has  been  a  day  of  magnifi- 
cent thoughts,  of  exaltation,  thanks- 
giving    and     congratulationa.     The 


the  exercises  commenced  the  sun  dis- 
morning  broke  with  rains  but  before 
pelled  the  clouds  and  the  day  was  as 
bright  as  the  happy  concourse  of 
Carolinians  who  came  from  every 
quarter  of  the  State  to  welcome  the 
diadem  of  Eastern  Carolina  and  to 
receive  it  to  their  hearts. 

The  buildings  already  constructed 
are  the  Administration  building, 
girls'  dormitory,  boys'  dormitory, 
refectory,  hospital  and  power  plant. 


the  laundry  being  in  the  latter.  There 
are  213  students  enrolled,  of  which 
104  are  girls  and  19  are  boys.  Miss 
Pattie  Dowell,  of  Wiiliamston,  N.  C, 
was  the  first  student  to  be  enrolled. 
They  represent  38  counties  and  four 
States.  The  school  is  located  on  one 
of  the  loveliest  hills  in  eastern  Caro- 
lina, comamnding  a  view  of  beautiful 
fields  and  forests,  overlooking  the 
prosperous  and  inviting  city  of 
Greenville. 


THE  STATE  HIGH  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS  ORGANIZE 

Dr.  Stephen  B.  Weeks,  President,  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Highsmith, 
Secretary — Will  Ask  for  Recognition  on  the  Program  of  the 
Teachers'  Assembly — An  Interesting  Meeting — List  of  the  Prin- 
cipals Present. 

Educational  day  at  Greensboro  had 
many  interesting  features,  one  of 
which  was  the  organization  of  high 
school  principals  of  the  Piedmont 
section  of  North  Carolina. 

The  public  high  schools  of  North 
Carolina  were  established  under  an 
act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1907, 
and  the  first  year  these  schools  en- 
rolled 4,949  pupils;  last  year  5,282 
were  enrolled,  an  increase  of  3  4  per 
cent  over  the  first  year.  This  year 
the  number  will  reach  7,000  or  pos- 
sibly 7,500  in  the  175  high  schools 
in  operation. 

The  progress  so  far  has  been  most 
gratifying  and  the  outlook  for  future 
progress  is  as  bright  as  could  be 
wished  for. 

It  was  a  good  meeting.  Superin- 
tendent Joyner  discussed  the  legal 
aspect  of  the  high  schools  with  the 
principals.  These  meetings  should 
do  a  great  good;  for  not  only  princi- 
pals, but  parents,  county  boards,  and 
county  superintendents,  in  many  in- 
stances, do  not  yet  fully  realize  that 
these  schools  are  free  to  all  students 
in  a  county  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  principals,  patrons,  county  boards 
and  superintendents  to  see  to  it  that 
students  take  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity. 

This  question  was  raised:  "Who 
shall  be  classed  as  a  high  school  stu- 
dent? If  a  student  is  taking  part 
work  in  the  high  school  and  part  In 
the  grammar  school  how  shall  he 
be  classed?"  This  question  is  ans- 
wered elsewhere. 

The  meeting  was  attended  by  forty 
of  the  fifty-one  principals  of  this  dis- 
trict. It  was  a  serious,  hard-working 
crowd  of  men.  They  discussed  with 
the  State  Superintendent  and  the 
High  School  Inspector  the  details  of 
the  school  business.  This  is  another 
evidence  of  our  rapid  progress,  that 
a  called  meeting  like  this,  made  on 
such  short  notice,  would  bring  to- 
gether such  a  body  of  men,  T\ho  came 
to  discuss  the  professional  side  of  the 
work. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  morning 
session  an  organization  was  perfect- 
ed, the  following  officers  being  elect- 


ed: President,  Dr.  Stephen  B. 
Weeks,  of  the  Trinity  Park  high 
school;  Vice  President,  M.  B  Dry,  of 
Cary;  Secretary,  E.  M.  Highsmith, 
of  Chapel  Hill;  Pres.  Cor.,  Herbert 
Scholz,  of  Macon. 

These  officers  and  P.  H.  Mclntyre, 
of  Holly  Springs,  constitute  the  exec- 
utive committee. 

The  executive  committee  was  given 
power  to  act  on  all  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  welfare  of  the  body  and 
especially  with  reference  to  the  im- 
provement of  high  school  libraries 
and  a  constitution  for  the  associa- 
tion. The  matter  of  applying  to  the 
State  Teachers'  Assembly  for  recog- 
nition on  its  program  was  referred  to 
Supt.  Joyner  and  N.  W.  Walker. 

This  organization  will  undoubtedly 
be  given  place  on  the  program  of  the 
Teachers'  Assembly,  for  there  is  a 
great  work  ahead  of  these  men.  In 
fact,  they  have  the  greatest  work 
to  do.  Those  who  attended  the  meet- 
ing were: 

J.  E.  Crutchfield,  Madison;  E.  L. 
Green,  Buena  Vista;  C.  E.  Penning- 
ton, Kittrell;  Sanford  Martin,  Bunn; 
I.  L.  Revelle,  Pinnacle;  B.  M.  Rogers, 
Hawfleld;  M.  B.  Dry,  Cary;  M.  S. 
Giles,  Stem;  E.  M.  Highsmith,  Chapel 
Hill;  J.  A.  Pitts,  Creedmoor;  E.  M. 
Rollins,  Roberdell;  R.  C.  Holton, 
Wakelon;  Boiling  Hall,  Ruflin;  R.  M. 
Wilson,  Hillsboro;  A.  B.  Stalve,  Pitts- 
boro;  K.  H.  Mclntyre,  Holly  Springs; 
S.  C.  Hasty,  Churchland;  W.  F.  Allen, 
Southern  Pines;  James  Hutchins, 
Hoifman;  H.  E.  Riggs,  Walkerton; 
Miles  Reece,  Sylvan;  E.  C.  Byerly, 
Walnut  Cove;  Earl  Franklin,  Merry 
Oaks;  I.  D.  Sharpe,  Liberty;  H.  L'. 
Barbee,  East  Durham;  James  S.  Dur- 
ham, Kernersville;  J.  A.  Hornaday, 
Friendship;  C.  C.  Sharpe,  Siler  City; 
M.  K.  Menders,  Lewisville;  Herbert 
Scholz,  Macon;  G.  W.  Green.  Baha- 
ma; W.  H.  Mizelle,  Knap  of  Reed; 
E.  P.  Dixon,  Wise;  L.  Lea  White, 
Jamestown;  F.  L.  Foust,  Pleasant 
Garden;  George  M.  Bradshaw,  Farm- 
ers; Hoy  Taylor,  Biscoe;  Miss  Josie 
Doub,  Jonesboro;  Miss  Clara  Pigg, 
Stoneville;  Dr.  Stephen  B.  Weeks, 
Trinity.  E.  C.  B. 
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EDUCATION  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  A  SHOUTING 

FAITH. 


Tremendous  Parades  of  School  Children  at  Greensboro  Novem- 
ber 5th  and  at  Roxboro  November  20th — "I  Can  Almost  Hear 
the  Screws  Turning  That  Are  to  Lift  the  Great  Structure  of  Civ- 
ilzation,"  Said  Dr.  Knapp — The  Resplendent  Pageant  at  Rox- 
boro Was  Enough,  said  Professor  Noble,  "to  Convert  tlie  Vilest 
Sinner  to  the  Cause  of  Education." 

Public  Education  In  North  Carolina  is  fast  becoming  a  shouting  faith. 
As  the  people  invest  their  money  in  the  good  cause  and  see  the  good 
results  to  them  and  their  children  they  give  it  also  their  sympathy  and 
their  enthusiasm.  It  has  come  to  pass  now  in  many  counties  in  North 
Carolina  that  where  a  conimunily  wishes  to  appear  at  its  best  in  a  great 
public  demonstration  the  educational  forces  are  called  upon  to  accom- 
plish the  task — and  it  is  done.  It  stirs  one's  pride  and  raises  one's  pa- 
triotic hopes  to  read  of  demonstrations  like  those  at  Greensboro  and 
Roxboro  last  month. 


GREATEST      EDUCATIONAL      DAY 
EVER  SEEN  IN  PERSON. 

Messrs.  Editors: — Saturday,  No- 
vember 2  0th,  witnessed  the  greatest 
educational  rally  ever  seen  in  Person 
County.  The  day  was  bright  and 
warm,  and  well  suited  for  such  an 
occasion.  By  10  o'clock  nearly  two 
thousand  men,  women,  and  children 
had  assembled  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Roxboro  Graded  School.  Here  the 
line  of  march  was  formed  with  more 
than  300  children  from  the  Graded 
School  and  700  from  the  County. 
Each  grade  or  school  was  headed  by 
its  teacher,  and  the  line  wa^  led  by 
the  superintendents  of  the  county 
and  graded  schools  respectively.  With 
banners,  caps,  pennants,  sashes,  ro- 
settes, badges,  sprigs  of  evergreen, 
flowers,  and  numberless  other  sym- 
bols which  either  added  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  groups  or  pro- 
claimed some  great  educational 
truth,  the  procession  made  a  picture 
which  Professor  Noble  said,  "would 
have  converted  the  vilest  sinner  to 
the  cause  of  education."  They  had 
no  brass  band  or  flare  of  trumpets, 
but  the  step  which  they  kept  to  the 
tap  of  the  drum  and  the  shouts 
which  went  up  from  a  thousand  slirill 
voices  was  music  enough  to  stir  the 
consciences  and  to  fill  with  pride  the 
hearts  of  the  thousands  who  watched 
this  splendid  procession  passing 
through  the  main  streets  of  the 
town. 

After  the  march  the  great  crowd 
was  assembled  at  the  Graded  School 
building  where  they  were  welcomed 
in  a  stirring  short  address  by  Mr.  S. 
G.  Winstead,  of  Roxboro.  Mr.  D.  W. 
Merritt,  of  Roxboro,  in  a  few  ap- 
propriate remarks,  introduced  Prof. 
M.  C.  S.  Noble,  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  who  made  the  ad- 
dress of  the  day.  His  address  was 
delivered  in  his  own  characteristic 
manner,  and  got  close  to  the  folks. 
It  was  just  such  a  speech  as  would 
make  every  citizen  go  home  feeling 
that  he  was  prouder  of  bis  county, 


and  that  he  had  more  to  do  and  to 
live  for.  In  the  afternoon  Professor 
Noble  talked  to  the  children.  He 
held  the  attention  of  that  vast  num- 
ber of  children  completely.  "Ho! 
For  Carolina!"  and  "The  Old  North 
State,"  were  sung  by  the  whole  as- 
sembly at  the  opening  and  closing  of 
these  exercises. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given 
to  the  faithful  teachers,  to  the  splen- 
didly behaved  children,  to  the  citi- 
zens and  school  officers,  and  all  who 
contributed   to   this   great   occasion. 

R.  H.  B. 


A     TREJIENDOUS     PARADE     IN 
GUILFORD. 

One  of  the  most  imposing  sights 
ever  witnessed  in  North  Carolina 
was  the  parade  of  school  children  of 
Guilford  County  on  November  5, 
1909.  The  schools  taking  part  in 
the  parade  embraced  colleges,  city 
schools,  private  high  schools,  pub- 
lic high  schools,  and  the  country  dis- 
trict schools,  and,  altogether,  it  was 
estimated  that  there  were  fully  ten 
thousand  students  and  school  chil- 
dren in  the  line  of  march  which 
formed  on  the  grounds  of  the  Greens- 
boro Female  College  and  proceeded 
by  a  circuitous  route  to  the  Audi- 
torium. The  auditorium  is  said  to 
have  a  seating  capacity  of  more  than 
twelve  thousand,  and  those  who  were 
in  the  line  of  march  practically  fill- 
ed the  seating  space.  After  the  stu- 
dents and  children  had  taken  their 
seats,  the  general  public  was  admit- 
ted to  the  open,  elliptical  space  in 
front  of  the  seats,  and  there  were  at 
least  five  thousand  men  and  women 
of  Guilford  County  who  viewed  a 
scene  that  has  never  been  surpassed 
in  its  inspiring  aspect.  One  could 
not  look  upon  that  scene  without 
realizing  where  the  great  opportun- 
ity of  the  county  lies,  and  having  a 
sense  of  responsibility  more  deeply 
impressed  upon  him.  The  strongest 
educational  speech  ever  delivered 
could  not  have  made  so  great  an  im- 


pression for  educational  uplift  in  the 
county. 

Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp,  who  has  trav- 
eled over  a  great  part  of  the  world, 
and  who  has  witnessed  so  many 
grand  displays,  said,  "I  have  witness- 
ed pageants  in  Japan  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Orient,  in  Europe,  and  looked 
upon  the  American  army  in  parade, 
but  never  have  I  been  so  thrilled  as 
I  was  when  viewing  this  army  of 
school  children.  Each  man,  woman, 
and  child  must  do  his  or  her  part  to 
rear  the  structure  of  civilization  as 
a  whole,  as  piece-meal  work  only 
retards  its  growth.  I  could  not  see 
the  children  very  well  as  they  passed 
by  for  the  tears  that  came  to  my 
eyes,  and  I  could  almost  hear  the 
screws  turning  to  lift  the  great  struc- 
ture which  Is  being  built  for  civ- 
ilization." 

After  a  song  service  the  children 
were  dismissed,  and  a  genuine  coun- 
try picnic  dinner  was  served  in  the 
auditorium  by  the  people  who  had 
brought  in  their  well-filled  baskets. 
This  was  one  of  the  best  parts  of  the 
day's  program,  for  there  all  met 
around  a  common  table  on  a  common 
basis,  and  enjoyed  social  intercourse 
while  partaking  of  the  mid-day  meal. 

In  the  afternoon  the  school  offi- 
cials, school  teachers,  and  citizens 
generally  assembled  in  the  opera 
house  where  State  Superintendent 
Joyner  talked  to  them  in  his  usual 
forceful  way,  and  inspired  all  who 
heard  him  to  stronger  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  education. 

It  was  a  genuine  treat  to  those 
who  heard  Dr.  Seaman  A.  Knapp 
talk  at  the  Smith  Memorial  Building 
in  the  afternoon.  His  audience  was 
made  up  largely  of  women,  foP  it 
had  been  advertised  that  Dr.  Knapp 
would  talk  to  the  women,  and  each 
one  felt  that  she  had  heard  a  man 
who  is  a  great  exponent  of  family 
life,  and  the  part  the  mother  should 
perform  in  making  a  real  home. 

Altogether,  the  day  was  one  of  the 
most  profitable  ever  spent  in  Guil- 
ford County.  The  object  was  to  cre- 
ate a  deeper  sense  of  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  grown  people  for 
the  children,  and  to  bring  together 
people  from  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
ty and  unite  for  one  day  their  hearts 
and  minds  in  a  common  cause. 

B.   C.   B. 


"God  Bless  Christmas." 

I  have  always  thought  of  Christ- 
mas time  as  a  good  time;  a  kind,  for- 
giving, generous,  pleasant  time;  a 
time  when  men  and  women,  and  lit- 
tle children  seem  by  one  consent  to 
open  their  hearts  freely;  and  so  I 
say,  "God  bless  Christmas!"— Charles 
Dickens. 


There  are  more  varieties  of  bad 
luck  than  of  any  other  one  thing  In 
the  world. 
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A    GREAT    MEETING    IN    WILKES. 


Made  Great  by  the  Attendance  of  135 
Teachers,  and  Interesting  Short 
Discussions  of  Live  Topics. 

The  meeting  of  the  Wilkea  Coun- 
ty Teachers'  Association  was  held  on 
Friday  and  Saturday,  November  12th 
and  13th.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  teachers  were  present,  or  in  other 
words,  nearly  100  per  cent.  The 
mayor  of  Wilkesboro  welcomed  the 
teachers  and  other  citizens  of  the 
town  made  short  speeches,  showing 
the  fine  spirit  that  prevails  in  that 
county  and  city.  Discussion  of  va- 
rious topics  incident  to  the  school 
room  were  led  by  Prof.  W.  G.  Col- 
trane,  M.  F.  Bumgarner,  J.  S.  Elliott, 
Mrs.  N.  A.  Miller,  Miss  Emma  Starr, 
Miss  Powell  and  others. 

The  graded  school  of  Wilkesboro 
rendered  a  program  on  Friday  night 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  teach- 
ers, which  was  indeed  creditable  in 
every  way.  The  program  consisted  of 
drills  and  music  by  the  brass  band 
as  well  as  selections  on  the  piano 
and  other  stringed  instruments.  After 
the  entertainment  refreshments  of 
oysters  and  ice  cream  and  cake  were 
served,  which  were  very  much  enjoy- 
ed by  the  large  audience. 

On  Saturday  several  very  strong 
speeches  were  made  by  Prof.  Padgttt, 
Col.  R.  Z.  Lineby,  Mr.  Mr.  H.  C.  Cav- 
iness.  Dr.  E.  M.  Hutchens,  Mr.  W.  W. 
Finley,  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Cook,  of  the 
Stonewall  Training  School. 

Mr.  Cook's  appeal  to  the  county 
brought  a  pledge  from  the  teachers 
to  raise  $75  for  the  Training  School. 

The  next  Association  will  meet  in 
Wilkesboro  January  7-8. 


CALDWELL   TEACHERS   IN    LE- 
NOIR. 


November  Jleeting  tlie  Largest  in 
the  Educational  History  of  the 
County. 

Messrs.  Editors: — Never  before  in 
the  history  of  Caldwell  has  such  en- 
thusiasm been  shown  by  our  teach- 
ers as  at  the  County  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation, held  in  the  graded  school 
building  at  Lenoir  last  Friday  and 
Saturday.  Both  the  rural  and  the 
city  teachers  were  there,  seventy- 
eight  in  number.  We  have  eighty- 
three  teachers  in  all.  Two  of  the 
absent  ones  were  sick. 

The  greatest  good  feeling  among 
the  teachers  and  visitors  was  dis- 
played from  beginning  to  finish.  The 
addresses  and  lectures  were  the  best 
the  Association  has  ever  enjoyed, 
each  deserving  to  be  published  and 
distributed  among  the  people.  Of 
very  special  importance  were  those 
by   Revs.    Ira   Erwin   and   D.    P.    Mc- 


Geechy,  in  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion each  morning,  W.  T.  Beach, 
Prof.  J.  T.  Jones  and  G.  M.  Garri- 
son, Capt.  Edmond  Jones,  and  Drs. 
C.  B.  McNairy  and  C.  C.  Weaver.  All 
the  worthies  can  not  be  mentioned 
in  this  short  report,  but  the  work 
done  by  the  Misses  Cunningham  at- 
tracted great  attention  and  much 
pleasant  comment.  The  "round  ta- 
bles" were  made  very  interesting  and 
instructive  by  the  freedom  and  ease 
of  many  of  the  teachers. 

A  fine  spirit  was  shown  among 
the  teachers  for  local  taxation,  rural 
libraries,  good  roads  and  better  tele- 
phone systems.  May  the  people  soon 
"wake  up."  Y.  D.  M. 


CORN  CLUBS  AND  TRAINING 
SCHOOL. 


These  Subjects  Were  Heard  at  the 
Forsyth  County  Teachers'  Meet- 
ing— The  Reading  Circle  Lesson 
Also  Received  Some  Attention. 

About  7  5  teachers  were  present  at 
the  Forsyth  County  teachers'  Novem- 
ber meeting  in  the  court  house  at 
Winston-Salem.  Rev.  J.  W  Pinnix 
presided  over  the  meeting.  The  les- 
son in  the  Teachers'  Reading  Course 
was  talven  up  and  the  first  chapter  of 
Hamilton's  "The  Recitation"  was  dis- 
cussed by  Misses  May  Brewer  and 
Maggie  Rierson,  and  the  second  by 
Mr.  L.  I.  Conrad. 

Mr.  Walter  Thompson,  superinten- 
dent of  the  institution,  explained  the 
origin  and  daily  program  of  the 
Stonewall  Jackson  Training  School, 
and  then  told  of  the  plan  to  secure 
10,000  subscribers  to  the  Uplift  and 
with  the  proceeds  build  an  Educa- 
tional Cottage  at  the  school.  It  was 
decided  that  the  teachers  ask  the 
children  to  give  5  cents  each  and  in 
this  way  raise  Forsyth's  share. 

The  success  of  the  boys'  corn  con- 
test in  Forsyth  was  discussed  by  Su- 
perintendent Speas,  and  this  was  fol- 
Jowed  by  an  interesting  address  by 
Mr.  I.  O.  Schaub  of  the  Extension 
Department  of  the  A.  &  M  College 
at  Raleigh.  He  spoke  of  the  law  and 
necessity  for  teaching  agriculture  in 
the  public  schools. 

During  the  next  year  a  number  of 
prizes  will  be  offered  for  corn  grow- 
ing, and  Prof.  Schaub  asked  the 
teachers  to  see  that  every  boy  in  the 
county  knows  of  the  contest.  He  ask- 
ed the  teachers  to  secure  the  names 
of  boys  under  2  0  years  of  age  who 
are  willing  to  enter  the  contest,  and 
send  them  to  County  Superintendent 
Speas,  who  in  turn  will  send  them  to 
Prof.  Schaub.  The  professor  will 
put  the  names  on  the  mailing  list 
and   to   the  boys  will   be   sent   bulle- 


tins giving  instructions  about  how  to 
raise  corn. 

Prof.  Schaub  stated  that  the  boy 
raising  the  most  corn  on  one  acre  at 
the  biggest  profit  would  be  given  a 
free  trip  to  Washington  where  he 
could  visit  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 


FINE  BODY  O*  CATAWBA  TE.\CH- 
ERS. 


Program  foi'  a  One-Teacher  School 
and  the  Problem  of  Teacliing 
Spelling  Were  Interesting  Fea- 
tures. 

Messrs.  Editors: — On  the  first  Sat- 
urday of  November,  the  Catawba 
County  Teachers'  Association  met  in 
the  Graded  school  building  in  New- 
ton. The  meeting  was  very  fully 
attended.  This  county  has  no  reason 
to  be  ashamed  of  her  teachers.  Hav- 
ing seen  a  gathering  of  470  teachers 
in  another  State  recently,  the  writer 
desires  to  say  that  the  gathering  in 
Newton  compared  most  favorably 
with  any  similar  number  of  teachers 
to  be  met  elsewhere.  The  teachers 
of  Hickory  were  represented  by  Pro- 
fessors Staley  and  Whisnant,  Misses 
Schenck,  Cliadwick  and  others. 

The  discussion  first  on  the  day's 
list,  "The  Arrangement  of  a  Program 
for  a  One-Teacher  School,"  was  led 
most  interestingly  by  Professor 
Whisnant.  Acting  on  his  own  opin- 
ion, backed  by  most  of  the  teachers, 
he  divided  the  time  between  five 
general  subjects,  covering  all  classes 
and  arranged  thus:  Reading,  two 
hour's;  arithmetic,  one  hour  and 
twenty  minutes,  the  reading  classes 
to  be  three,  and  the  arithmetic  class- 
es three;  geography  forty  minutes; 
history  forty  minutes;  language,  for- 
ty-five minutes,  leaving,  outside  the 
exercises,  about  twenty  minutes  to 
be  spent  on  whichever  subject  most 
requires  attention.  This  was  con- 
sidered an  excellent  program,  and 
will,  as  nearly  as  possible,  be  made 
the  basis  of  the  work  in  the  schools 
this  winter. 

Then  came  talks  on  the  Better- 
ment Association  and  on  the  work  to 
be  done  in  the  way  of  making  our 
school  houses  and  school  grounds  as 
neat  and  attractive  as  possible.  The 
teachers  are  determined  to  keep  the 
superintendent  from  getting  his  new 
suit  dirty  when  he  comes  to  their 
school  rooms. 

The  most  interesting  discussion 
held  during  the  day  was  on  the  best 
method  of  teaching  spelling;  and  the 
"Blue  Back"  Spelling  Book  was  vig- 
orously upheld  by  those  who  were 
"raised  on  it."  One  veteran,  the  old- 
est teacher  in  the  Association,  de- 
clared that  any  aspersion  cast  upon 
this  leader  In  the  van  of  our  school 
books  was  a  personal  reflection  upon 
him  and  "aroused  all  the  Irish  blood 
in  him."  The  sentiment  of  the  teach- 
(Continued  on  Page  28.) 
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HAND  WORK  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 


As  the  Christmas  season  approach- 
es many  little  fingers  may  be  kept 
delightfully  busy  making  decorations 
and  gifts.  Following  are  only  a 
few  suggestions  taken  from  an 
exchange: 

Cut  from  plain  colored  ingrain 
wall  paper  a  baby  stocking  for  each 
child.  Let  the  children  use  your 
pattern,  and  cut  from  their  tablet 
paper  white  stockings  on  which  they 
are  to  write  their  spellings  for  a 
week. 

Christmas  bells  may  be  used  the 
same  way,  doing  the  written  num- 
ber work  on  the  white  bells 

J* 

DECX3RATIOXS  FOR  THE  CHRIST- 

>L\S   TREE. 

Place  star  at  the  top,  and  to  make 
a  five-pointed  star  take  a  square 
piece  of  paper  of  any  convenient 
size.  Fold  the  nearer  edge  over  to 
meet  the  farther  edge.  Let  the  rec- 
tangle thus  formed  be  called  ab,  cd,  a 
the  upper  left  corner,  b  upper  right, 
c  lower  left,  and  d  lower  right.  Bi- 
sect the  line  cd.  Mark  this  middle 
point  f.  Fold  over  the  edge  fd  so 
that   the   point   d   will   fall   near   the 


edge  ac  a  little  less  than  one-third 
of  the  distance  from  a  to  c,  making 
the  right  angle  dfg  about  seventy- 
six  degrees.  Crease  lightly,  the 
creased  edge  being  marked  fg.  Fold 
the  edge  fg  over  to  meet  fd.  Crease. 
Mark  the  creased  edge  fh.  Fold  of 
back  to  meet  fh.  Crease  lightly. 
Find  center  of  fg,  mark  it  i,  draw  a 
line  from  i  to  meet  fh  about  three- 
fourths  the  distance  from  f.  Cut  on 
this  line,  open  and  you  have  a  five- 
pointed  star. 

Jt 
BOOK  MARKS. 

Give  the  class  patterns  of  butter- 
flies and  let  the  pupils  trace  and  cut 
them  for  work.  When  this  can  be 
done  easily,  practice  coloring  the 
butterflies.  Samples  may  be  found 
in  books,  or,  better  still,  mounted 
models  may  be  secured.  For  the 
real  Christmas  butterfly,  trace  and 
cut  two  butterflies  at  a  time,  paste 
the  end  of  six-inch  baby  ribbon  be- 
tween and  color  the  butterfly.  Make 
six  of  these  and  tie  or  sew  the  ends 
of  the  ribbon  together,  varying  the 
length  of  the  ribbons  so  that  the 
butterflies  will  look  as  if  they  were 
flying  away. 


SHORT  SELECTIONS  FOR  CHRISTMAS  EXERCISES 


CHRISTM.VS. 

Cheerful  looks  and  words  are  very 
Sure  to  make  the  Christmas   merry. 
Tongues    that    speak    the    truth    sin- 
cere. 
Hearts  that  hold  each  other  dear. 
These    will    make   a   happy   year. 

— Selected. 


SING  WTE  ALL  MERRILY. 

Sing  we  all  merrily — 

Christmas  is  here. 
The  day  that  we  love  best 

Of  days  in  the  year! 

Bring  forth  the  holly. 
The  box,  and  the  bay; 

Deck  out  our  cottage 

For  glad  Christmas  day! 

Sing  we   all   merrily; 

Draw  round  the  flre — 
Sister  and  brother. 

Grandson   and   sire! 

— English   Song. 


R  is  for  Reindeer,     how     fast     they 

can  go! 
I    is  for  Ice,    which    makes    skating, 

you  know. 
S  is  for  Santa  CJaus,  jolly  old  man; 
T  is  for  Turkey — I'll  eat  all  I  can. 
M  is  for  Mince    Pie,     with     many     a 

plum; 
A  is  for  Apples,    we   all     shall     have 

some; 
S  is  for  Sled,     just     the     thing     to 

please  me. 
And   we  all   spell  Christmas,   as   you 

perhaps  can  see. 
— E.  F.  Armitage,  Primary  Teacher. 


CHRISTMAS  MORNING. 

The  bells  ring  clear  as  bugle  note. 
Sweet  song  is  thrilling  every  throat, 
'Tis   welcome   Christmas   morning! 

Oh,  never  yet  was  morn  so  fair. 
Such  silent  music  in  the  air, 
'Tis  merry  Christmas  morning! 

Dear  days  of  all  days  in  the  year, 
Dear    day    of    song,    good    will    and 
cheer, 
'Tis  golden  Christmas  morning! 

The  hope,  the  faith,  the  love  that  is. 
The  peace,  the  holy  promises, 
'Tis  glorious  Christmas  morning! 


THE  CHRISTJL\S  FEELING. 

I  like  the  Christmas  feeling;  there  Is 

nothing  can  compare 
With  the  free  and  kindly  spirit  that 

is  spreading  everywhere. 
The    rich,   the   poor,   the   young   and 

old,  all  catch  the  atmosphere. 
And  every  heart  for  once  is  full  of 

good  old  Christmas  cheer. 
I   like   to   feel   the   presents    as   they 

reach  me  day  by  day: 
The   presence  of  my  presents  drives 

my  loneliness  away. 
To   feel  that  I  am  remembered  is  a 

feeling  most  sublime; 
The    feeling    of    the    feeling    of    the 

happy    Christmas    time. 


THE  FRUIT  FOR  ME. 

Maude  M.  Grant. 

You  may  talk  of  your  wonderful  fruit 
trees. 
The  cherry,  the  apple,  the  peach. 
The  orange,  banana,  and  palm  tree. 
With    its    pineapples,    far    out    of 
reach. 

The    olive,    the    date,    and    the   plum 
tree. 
With  their  many  fruits  luscious  to 
see. 
But   give  me  the   fruit  of  December 
From  the    glorious    old    Christmas 
tree. 


A  MOTHER  GOOSE  EXERCISE 


Be»8ie  F.  Dodge. 


CHRISTMAS. 


(Each    child    has    a    card    with    a 
letter  on  it.) 

C  is  for  Chimney,  Santa  Clause  comes 

that  way; 
H  is  for  Holly,      with      berries      so 

gay; 


(Characters:  Old  Woman  who  lives 
in  a  shoe,  .Tack-be-Nimble,  Boy  Blue, 
Miss  Muffet,  Simple  Simon,  Jack  Hor- 
ner, Tommy  Green,  Johnny  Strout, 
and  Santa  Claus.  The  costumes  may 
be  simple  or  elaborate.  If  elaborate 
costumes  are  desired,  the  pictures  in 
any  Mother  Goose  book  will  help. 
All  the  characters  but  Santa  Claus, 
Tommy  Green,  and  Johnny  Strout, 
standing  on  recitation  space.) 

Old  Woman  (comes  forward  and 
recites) : 

I'm  the  Old  Woman 
Who  lives  In  a  shoe; 


With  all  these  children, 
What  would  you  do? 

They've  had  plenty  of  broth 
And  to-night  they  had  bread. 

But  they  want  to  see  Santa 
And  won't  go  to  bed. 

(Old  Woman  steps  to  one  side. 
Jack  comes  forward  while  he  recites. 
He  has  a  candle  in  candlei-stick  in 
his  hand) : 

I  am  Jack  B  Nimble 

With  my  candle  and  stick. 
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BEAUTIFUL  FOR 
CHRISTMAS  GIFTS 


NO  BETTER  MOSTH  IN  THE  YEAR  TO  STUDY  A  FEW  PICTURES. 
DO  WE  NOT  OWE  IT  TO  THE  CHILDREN  TO  ACQUAINT  THEM  WITH 
SOME  OF  THE  WORLD'S  GREAT  PAINTINGS. 


^TSrP^C5>^i(^itLP^s 


ONI 


CENT 


SEND  TO-DAY 

2a  cents  (or 
26  Art  Subjects,  or 
25  Madonnas,  or 

25  (or  Children,  or  Art  Booklet  "Ma- 
donnas," or 
25  Kittens,  or  23  Dogs,  etc.,  or, 
25  On  Life  ol  Christ,  or 
26c  lor  13  Colored  Bird  pictures,  7x9, 
or  $1  (or  any  (our  26c.  sets. 
XME  RERRY  RICTU 


EACH  FOR  25  OR  MORE.    Size  5Hx8.    Postuald. 
(5  to  8  times  the  size  ol  this  Madonna  and  Child). 

ijarger  B'ive  Cent  .Size,  10x12. 

Si. 00  lor 
Art  Set  of  one  hundred   Pictures,  no 
two  alilie,  all  in   the   Beautllui 


Smaller,  Hal(  Cent  Size,  3x3H 

50  cents  for 
25  New  York  Edition,   Art  Subjects, 


Boston  Edition.     A  choice  gift. 
Or  21  Kxtr.i  Size,  each  10x12. 


7i9,  or 
26  Colored  Birds.  7x9,  or 
50  Art  Subjects,  5Hx8.  or 
10  Extra  Size,  10x12,  including  Sistine 

Madonna,    Baby    Stuart,    Angel 

Heads,  etc. 
Catalogue  of  1000  miniature  Illustrations  and  two  pictures  for  2  two-cent 
stamps  In  December.    You  will  s.ave  time  by  ordering  Irom  the  sets  given 
above.    Send  P.  O.  money  order,  bank  check  for  SI,  or  more,  cash  in  regis- 
tered letter,  or,  if  necess3ry,  postage  stamps.    ORDER  TO  DAY. 
RES  C;;OIVI  RAINi  V,  Box136.  IV/I a  I ct e n ,  IVIass. 


I  shall  not  light  it  and  go  to  bed 
Until  I've  seen  St.  Niclc. 

Boy  Blue: 

I  am  Little  Boy  Blue, 

I  lost  my  horn 
When  I  drove  the  cows 

From  the  field  of  corn. 

I  got  very  tired 
Driving  the  sheep, 

But  until  I've  seen  Santa, 
I  can't  go  to  sleep. 

Little  Miss  Muffett  (goes  to  tuftet, 
sits  down,  and  recites) : 

I  am  Little  Miss  Muffett, 
Sitting  here  on  a  tuffet. 

And  I  shall  not  go  away; 
I  sit  here  because 

I  must  see  Santa  Glaus — ■ 
This  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Old  Woman  (to  children) : 

Sit  up  if  you  wish. 

Enough  has  been  said. 

But  I  am  tired, 

And  I  am  going  to  bed. 

(She  goes  to  seat.) 

Simple  Simon  (recites) : 

Everyone    calls    me   Simple 
But  Santa,  dear  old  soul, 

I  think  perhaps  he'll  bring  me 
A  nice,  new  fishing-pole. 

Jack  Horner  (goes  to  corner,  sits 
down,  and  recites) : 

I  am  Little  Jack  Horner, 
I  shall  sit   in   this  corner. 

But  I  have  no  Christmas  pie. 
I  hope  Santa  will  come 

And  bring  one   with  a  plum — • 
He  never  has  passed  me  by. 

Johnny  Strout    (comes  running  in 
bringing  Tommy  Green,  recites): 

I  hope  Santa's  not  been. 
We've  had  such  a  strife. 

But  I  couldn't  come  home, 
Till  I'd  saved  Kitty's  life. 

For  Tommy  Green 

(He's   ashamed    to    tell) 

Had  thrown  the  Pussy 
Into  the  well. 

(Santa  Glaus  comes  in  with  a  pack 
or   basket   containing   a   fishing   pole 


for  Simple  Simon — it  may  be  a  point- 
er with  a  cord  attached — a  jump- 
rope  for  Jack,  a  bowl  for  Miss  Muf- 
fet,  a  pie  for  Jack  Horner — this  may 
be  a  tin  plate  with  drawing  paper 
pasted  over  the  top — a  horn  for  Boy 
Blue,  and  a  baseball  bat  for  Johnny 
Strout.  Santa  Glaus  may  pause  in 
reciting  long  enough  for  the  children 
to  say,  "Thank  you,"  when  the  toys 
are  given  them.) 

Ha,  ha!     Here  I  am. 

And  how  do  you  do? 
Where  is  the  Old  Woman? 

Gone  to  sleep  in  her  shoe? 

This  fish  line  and  pole 

Will  please  Simon,  I  hope. 

And  for  Jack,  the  Jumper, 
I  have  brought  a  rope. 

A  bowl  for  Miss  Muffett, 

So  timid  and  shy. 
And  for  Little  Jack  Horner, 

A  Christmas  pie. 

For  Tommy  Green — ■ 

The  naughty  boy — 
I  haven't  brought 

A  single  toy. 

But  for  Johnny  Strout, 

Who  saved  the  cat, 
I've  brought  a  nice. 

New,  baseball  bat. 

Here's  a  new  horn 

For  you.  Boy  Blue; 
Don't  go  to  sleep  again,  my  lad, 

When  you  have  work  to  do. 

There  are  so  many  calls  to  make, 


M?  publisher; 

IS  THERE  ANY  PUCE 
WHERE  YOU  CAN  DO 
BETTER  THAN  WITH  US 


THE  MAURICE  JOYCE 
ENGRAVING  COMPANY 

WASHINGTON,    D.C. 


I  can  no  longer  stay. 
And  my  reindeer  are  waiting, 
We  must  go  on  our  way. 

Now  be  good  children. 

And  try  to  do  right 
Merry  Christmas   to  all 

And  to  all  Good-night. 
Children   (together): 

Good-night,  Santa  Claus. 


FOR    A 


Christmas  Present 

There's  nothing  Else  so 
Popular  in  Xorth  Caro- 
lina this  year  as  a  copy  of 


A  Southerner  in  Europe 

By   CLARENCE    H.   POE 


Awarded  Patterson  Trophy 
Cup  as  the  most  not;ible  work 
of  the  year  by  a  Xorth  Caro- 
lina writer.      : :        : :        : :        : : 

Handsome  New  Edition  Just  off 
the  Press.  Clotli$1;  Paper  60c. 


"Equally  fresh  and  graphic  in  its  pic 
tures.  judicious  and  penetrating  in  its 
reflections," — Ambassador  James  Bryce. 


-  Birmingham 


"  Charmine      letters.' 
(A  la. )  A  ge-Herald. 

"  Delightful  to  every  class  of  readers  " 
—Columbia  (S.  C.)  State. 

■*  Many  people  will  learn  more  by 
reading  it  than  bv  a  trip  to  Euroije.'"— 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer. 

"  In  every  way  most  delightful  aid  in- 
structive. '—£'x-Gop,  Charles  B,  Aucock. 


Get  a  Copy  for  Yourself,  for  Your 
Friends  in  North  Carolina,  and  Send  a 
Copy  to  Your  Friends  Outside  the  State. 


For    Sale    at   Book   Stores   or    by 
Mutual  Publishing  Comp'y* 

PrBLISHERS. 

Raleigh,  .  -  -  N.  C. 
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COrXTV    TEACHERS'    ASSOCL\- 
TIOXS. 

(Continued  from  Page  25.) 
ers  of  Catawba  County  is  unmistak- 
ably in  favor  of  the  "'Blue  Back."  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  re- 
call that  a  list  of  words  was  printed 
in  some  of  the  leading  papers  with 
comments  in  regard  to  the  total  fail- 
ure in  spelling  of  the  graduates  of 
the  University  of  Chicago  some  five 
years  ago,  the  list  of  words  given 
being  those  which  were  mis-spelled 
in  the  graduatinng  theses  of  the  stu- 
dents of  that  institution.  There  was 
not  a  word  in  the  list  which  any 
child  trained  on  the  Blue  Back  and 
Webster's  Dictionary  should  not 
have  spelled  at  twelve  years  of  age. 

The  Association  adjourned  to  be 
called  to  order  on  the  first  Saturday 
in  March  next. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Long,  our  esteemed 
superintendent,  makes  a  fine  presid- 
ing officer.  He  was  especially  em- 
phatic in  regard  to  the  careful  keep- 
ing of  the  register,  and  said  he  meant 
to  see  that  each  teacher  did  his  or 
her  duty  in  this  respect. 

S.  F.  W. 


GOOD  MEETING  AT  WHITEVILLE. 


Primary  Work,  the  Teachers'  Libra- 
ry and  Round  Table  Topics  Dis- 
cussed by  the  Columbus  County 
Teacliers. 

Messrs: — The  teachers  of  Colum- 
bus County  held  their  November 
meeting  at  Whiteville  on  the  6th,  an 
ideal  autumn  day.  Our  county  su- 
perintendent. Rev.  F.  T.  Wooten, 
opened  the  meeting  with  devotional 
exercises.  Several  phases  of  school 
work  were  discussed  by  Mr.  W.  R. 
Sraithwick,  Miss  Webb,  Miss  Earn- 
hardt, Miss  Leach  and  Mr.  Cox. 

The  discussions  of  primary  work 
by  Misses  Webb  and  Earnhardt  were 
very  interesting  to  a  large  number 
of  the  teachers,  the  black  board  be- 
ing used  to  illustrate  their  practi- 
cal and  suggestive  methods.  The 
g/eat  value  of  a  teachers'  library 
was  impressed  deeply  upon  their 
hearers  by  Miss  Leach  and  Mr.  Cox. 

Then  all  formality  was  laid  aside 
and  the  teachers  were  asked  to  give 
their  experience  in  handling  some  of 
the  problems  which  perplex  so  many 
teachers.  Mr.  J.  S.  Edwards  broke 
the  monotony  of  mere  papers  -by 
telling  several  good  and  appropriate 
stories,  giving  each  of  us  an  occasion 
to  have  a  hearty  laugh.  In  this  ex- 
perience meeting,  we  were  all  greatly 
impressed  by  the  talk  of  Miss  Payne 
who,  as  she  said,  represented  the 
rural  districts.  The  essential  thought 
of  her  discourse  was  that  an  iron- 
clad rule  cannot  be  followed  in  the 
majority  of  the  schools;  each  teacher 
must  know  her  child  and  its  sur- 
roundings, and  then  use  her  own  dis- 
cretion in  governing. 

After     the     settling     of     business 


matters  of  interest  and  importance, 
by  our  superintendent,  we  had  the 
great  pleasure  of  hearing  an  address 
on  education  by  one  of  our  most 
prominent  lawyers,  Mr.  L.  Y.  Grady, 
the  gist  of  his  theme  being  Milton's 
definition  of  a  true  education  as  "one 
which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly, 
skillfully  and  magnanimously  all  the 
offices  both  private  and  public,  of 
peace  and  war." 

It  was  a  very  helpful  meeting  and 
was  attended  by  more  than  fifty 
teachers.  Our  next  meeting  is  sched- 
uled for  December  10th,  at  which 
time  we  hope  to  have  with  us  Mr.  J. 
A.  Bivins  of  the  State  Department. 
MISS  M.  H. 


Better  light  and  Ven- 
tilation in  Schools 

The  light  as  you  want  It. 
The  shade  where  you  want 
it.  Now  In  use  in  hundreds 
ol  schools. 

R.  R.    JOHNSON, 

IE3  Randolph  St.    ::    CHICAGO,  ILL. 

SOLD  BY 

Weathers  &  Perry, 

Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Teachers  Wanted 

We  need  about  fifty  teachers  for  spring 
vacancies;  write  ns  at  once  if  open  to 
engfagement. 

The  Southern  Educational  Bureau 

Raleigh,  N.    C. 


Going  to  Have  an 
Entertainment ! 


You  want  material.  Dia- 
logues, Speakers,  Drills, 
Songs,  Plays,  Monologues, 
Cantatas,  Motion  Songs, 
Make-up  Material,  etc. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CA  TALOGUE 

OF  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

You  will  find  what  you  want 
in  it.    Free  on  request. 


A.  FLANAGAN  COMP'Y, 

CHICAGO. 


Twelve    Specimen  Lessons  in  Bookkeeping  will  be  sent 
Free  if  applied  for.  ::  ::  ::  ::  :: 


A  BUSINESS  COURSE  of  Fifty  Lessons  sold  for  $1.00. 

No  teacher  required  for  Home  Study. 

The  Science  of  Accounts  made  Clear  and  Simple. 

For  use  in  Schools  and  Colleges  in  place  of  Friday's  Arithmetic 
Lesson. 

I  contains  valuable  and  practical  information  for  Business  Men,  Pro- 
fessional Men  and  Young  People.  This  Book  is  Commended  by  Business 
Men  and  School  Boards. 

7,500  Copies  of  Allen's  Works  in  Bookkeeping  have  been  sold.  Money 
will  be  refucded  if  not  eatirely  satisfactory. 

Address,  GEORGE  ALLEN,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 


=NOTABLE    BOOKS= 


ISSUED  BY  US 


riie  l*(>e  Cult  and  Other  Foe  Papers 

Eugene  L.   Didier.     -     -     -     $1.50 
Our    Knglish   Speech 

Prof.    E.    W.    Bowen.      -     -      $1.00 


Foi'ty  years   of  Music  and  Drama 

Robert    Grau.       -     -     -     -       $5.00 

Persons  and  Places 
Joel    Benton. $1.00 


Send  for  Copyriehted  Work  "How  to  Publish  Your  Book"  Free  for  a  Posta 


BROADWAY  PUBLISHING  CO  ,  835  Broadway,  New  York. 

(Baltimore  Branch) 


^-~::A^/Z^ 


M//?lMd^ 


CORPORATCO. 


Capital  Stock,  $30,000.00 

The  Oldest,  Largest,  and  Best  Equipped  School  in  North  Carolina 

More  graduates  holding  responsible  positions  than  all  other  business 
schools  in  the  State  combined.  You  will  incur  no  risk  or  indulge  in  no 
experiment  if  you  favor  us  with  your  patronage.  Write  at  once  for  Cata- 
logue and  Special  Offers.     Address, 

KING'S  BUSINESS  COLLEGE,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  or   Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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In  Selecting  Your 
Christmas    Gifts 


remember  that 

"  There  is  a  peculiar  dignity  attached 
to  the  gift  of  a  book  that  is  in  no  way 
affected  by  its  price." 

We  can  salely  say  that  a  no  more  al  tractive  gittbook 
has  been  published  this  year  than  the  exquisite 
volume  o(  verse  by  H.  E.  Ilarman, 

"IN   LOVE'S   DOJL\IN," 

profusely  Illustrated.  Cloth.  SI. 50.  Green  Ooze  Call, 
S2.60.    Specimen  pages  mailed  free  upon  request. 

Following  close  upon  this  In  point  ol  attractive- 
ness Is 

"LYRICS  FROM  COTTON  LAND" 

by  John  Charles  McXelU— new  Bandanna  edition. 
The  most  typically  southern  book  that  has  ever  been 
published.     Price.  Si. 50.  post  paid. 

"SONGS  MERRY  AND  SAD" 

by  John  Charles  McNeill,  fourth  edition.  Cloth,  $1.00. 
Brown  ooze  Call.  $1.60.  post  paid. 

These  books  are  in  our  well  known  Tar  Heel  Li- 
brary. They  are  selllog  widely  throughout  the  South, 
and  to  a  North  Carolinian  or  Irom  a  North  Caro- 
linian, there  Is  no  more  appropriate  gift.  At  ail  book 
stores,  or  direct  Irom  the  publishers. 


vV 


fl  n 

Stone  &  Barringer  Co., 

Charlotte,         :  :  :         N.  C. 


Our  Language 


that  peerless  Three-Book  Course  of  Lan- 
guage and  Grammar — has  been  adopt- 
ed   for    exclusive    use    by    the    State    of 

Tennessee 


This  is  the  series  recently  placed  on  the 

Philadelphia 

list  and  is  giving  excellent  results  in  the 
schools  of  of  that  city. 


LET  US  TE  LL  YOU  ABOUT  T  HESE  BOOKS 


B.  F.  Johnson  Publishing  Comp  y 


Ati,anta 


RICHMOND 


Dai,i,as 


'IheHopeof  Every  Nation'' 


In  bis  discussion  ol  the  Farm  School  Movement  in  North 
Carolina,  your  State  Superinten-'ent  ol  Kducatlon  reminds  us 
with  truth  that  It  Is  "to  the  country  people  the  nation  looks  In 
time  of  need." 

For  an  Illustration  of  this  truth  in  Its  fullest  force,  nothing 
for  the  schools— either  country  or  city— can  approach 

THE  MACE  HISTORIES 

Based  upon  the  whole  life  of  the  people,  treating  family,  social 
and  religious  conditions,  educatlcnal,  industrial  and  govern- 
mental life,  they  bring  forcibly  before  the  child  the  material 
upon  which  the  nation  Is  built.    In 

MACE'S   PRIMARY    HISTORY 
STORIES  OF  HEROISM 

NothlDg  could  more  deeply  strengthen  the  chlld*s  respect  for 
the  lords  of  the  soil  than  the  work  of  our  ancet tors— pioneers  In 
every  line  of  life— exploration,  war.  Bcience.  diplomacy,  eov- 
eroinent.— tilling  the  earth  ard  building  the  nation  that  now 
stands  among  the  great.    On  the  use  of 

MACE'S   SCHOOL   HISTORY 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

in  North  Carolina.  S.  B-  Underwood.  Superintendent  ol  Graded 
.Schools,  Hertford,  has  this  to  say:  "We  began  using  Mace's 
School  History  of  the  1*^0 ited  Stat-^s  in  our  schools  this  year  dis- 
placing .  .  History  of  the  United  States.  We  are  using  it  in  our 
sixth  and  seventh  grades  and  find  it  eminently  satisfactory. 
Before  deciding  to  introduce  the  book,  I  examined  closely  Its 
treatment  of  the  War  between  the  States,  and  other  sectional 
matters  and  was  immensely  pleased  with  its  perfect  fairness 
and  true  historical  perspective." 

Wouldn't  vou  like  to  know  more  of  the  books?  They  will  strength- 
en your  new  line  of  school  work. 

RAND    McNALLY    &    COMPANY. 

CHICAGO  -  -  -  .  NEW    YORK 


"Pitt  County 

School  Desk 


1^ 


Patented  June  8th,  1909. 


^/HAT   are  you  doing  about  getting 

desks  for  your   scliools  ?      Write 

us  and  we  will  tell  you  where  you  can 

get  the  best  desk  for  the  least  money. 


A.  G.  Cox  Manufacturing  Company 


Winterville,  N.  C. 


so 
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DON'T  WAIT  TO  DO  YOUR 

CHRISTMAS  SHOPPING 

We  have  now  a  large  and  well  selected  line  of 

CHRISTMAS  BOOKS  AND  NOVELTIES 

FOUNTAIN   PENS   from  $1.00  (gold  points)  to  $5.00. 

EASTMAN  KODAKS  and  supplies. 

FICTION — Hundreds  of  volumes  of  $1.50  Fiction  for  50c. 

(Send  for  list  of  these  books) 

TEACHERS' BIBLES  $1.00  upward.     Our  $2.50  book  with 
index  is  unequalled.  Name  put  on  without  extra  cost. 


WRITE  TO 


ALFRED  WILLIAMS  &  COMPANY 


RALEIGH, 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


TEACHERS' 


1362  AUDITOKIUM   BUILDING,    CHICAGO 


NEW  FROM  COVER  TO  COVER 

Web5tei(5  New  International 
DiaioNARir 


new  book  exceeds 
in  convenience,  quantity,  and 
quality,  the  old  International  as 
much  as  that  surpassed  the  Unabridged. 

Editor  in  Chief,  Dr.  W,  T.  Harris,  former  United  States 

Commissioner  of  Education.    J*    The  Webster  Tradition 

Developed  by  Modern  Scientific  Lexicography,  jt  Key  to 

Literature  of  Seven  Centuries,    v"*  General  Information  Practically  Doubled,    u*    Divided 

Page:  Important  Words  Above,    Less  Important  Below,  ,^  Contains  More  Information  of 

Interest  to  More  People  Than  Any  Other  Dictionary. 

2700  Pages.    6000  lUustrationa.    400,000  Defined  "Words  and  Phrases. 

The  LiDdinps  arc  TriumphB  of  tnc  Bookmakera'  Art. 

CONSIDER  the  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  when  selecting  your  CHRISTMAS  GIFTS. 

ItlBimcaeitlonablj  the  choicest  holiday  offering  of  the  season.  Invaluable  for  the  home,  achool,  and  office. 

GET   THE  BEST  in  SCHOLARSHIP,  CONVENIENCE,  AUTHORITY,  UTILITY. 

A»k  yoor  bookicller  for  the  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  or  write  for  Specimen  Par«  to 

O.  &  C.  ME^RTAM  CO.,  Publishers,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


The   "Most  Popular"   Music  Folios 

A  ti'ekonie  gift  in  any  home 

Home  Songs  ( ll^oyds  and  Piano) $0.50 

National  Son%s  [ll-'onis  and  Piano) 50 

College  Songs  (  U  'ords  and  Puitio) 50 

Love  Songs  {IVords  and I'lano) 50 

Piano  Pieces 

Piano  Duets 

Piano  Dance  Folio 

Piano  Operatic  Pieces 

\'ioIin  Pieces  {with  Pmno  Acc.'\ 

New  Violin  Solos  {with  Piano  Ace.) 

Flute  Solos  {2uitk  Piano  Acr.) 75 

Mandolin  Pieces,  1st  Mandolin. 40 

*'  "        Guitar  Ace 40 

'*  "        Piano  Ace 50 

New  Songs  for  Glee  Clubs 50 

New  Songs  for  Male  Quartets 50 


HINDS.    NOBLE   &    ELDREDGE.    PublUhers 

31-33-35  West  I5lh  Slreel,  New  York  City 


A  Dann's  Noiseless )  postpaid 
Blackboard  Eraser  Mo'ots 

and  a  Pint  Pkg.  Howies' Inkessence  J   ■"•*" 

The  above  mentioned  arti- 
cles po";sef.3Sucb  exceptiooa] 
meri  tthatthey  are  used  in 
the  [ichools  of  1  eading  cities. 

Special  offer  is  made  to 
arquaintachool  people  with 
the  great  men  t  of  tlie  goods. 


Write  for  CATALOG  and  WHOLESALE  PRICKS  of  SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES  and  FURNITURE. 

E.  W.  A.  ROWLES. 

.  MS.asS  Market  St..  OUIOAeO.     '       i 


Wben  writing  advertisers,  please,  msntloo 
thli  paper. 
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OUTSIDE  VIEW  OF  HEATER 


Directions  for  Putting  Up  the 
Groisius  Ventilating    Heater 


The 

Grossius  School  Room 
Ventilating  Heater 

Our  Ventilating^  Heater  is  so  constructed,  that  the 
fresh  air  from  the  outside  is  warmed  and  carried  into 
the  room,  where  it  is  distributed  evenly  into  all  its  parts, 
making^  one  even  temperature  throughout. 

The  air  is  warmed  as  it  pisses  between  the  inside 
castings  and  the  casing  and  escapes  into  the  room 
ihrough  a  sliding  register  on  top. 

The  fresh  air  is  taken  from  the  outside  through  a  duct, 
which  brings  in  the  air  under  the  heater. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  place  the  stove  in  the  center  of 
the  room,  any  out  of  the  way  place  will  do. 

Seats  can  be  placed  within  two  feet  of  heater,  for  it 
will  not  roast  th"se  sitting  near,  while  those  further 
away  will  not  freeze  as  with  the  old  style  heater.  By 
this  you  will  save  6  to  8  seatings  io  a  room. 

It  is  heavy,  durable,  neat  in  appearance  and  economi- 
cal in  fuel,  as  it  will  not  consume  half  the  amount  of 
fuel  as  the  old  style  heater. 

A  room  can  be  warmed  in  from  30  to  60  minutes. 

One  good  firing  before  school  time  will  insure  enough 
warmth  for  the  intervening  time.  The  teacher  has  the 
regulation  of  heat  and  ventilation  at  his  own  command. 

It  can  be  placed  in  any  building,  new  or  old,  at  a  very 
small  expense. 

Each  heater  has  a  large  water  pan  on  top,  to  add 
moisture  to  the  air  By  taking  off  the  water  pan,  a  pipe 
can  be  led  to  the  floor  above,  with  register,  making  a 
double  heater. 


A  GOOD 
SMOKE  FLUE 
SHOULD  NOT 
BE  LESS 
THA\  8x13 
IX  THE 
CLEAR  FOR 
ANY  KIND 
OP   HEATING 
APPARATUS. 


^■jj  jn<.<.  >.-j  ^v  ■■-.-■  ^..>  j-i  ,  J  M....^^j  v^    M^  jtij,.  jTit,.^i^^^,i>.  ■g.Kj^  ^^J. 


SIDE  VIEW  OF  COLD  AIR  DUCT 


In  putting  Up  the  heater,  select  the  most  con- 
venient place,  using  as  short  a  smoke  pipe  as  pos- 
sible. Cut  a  hole  in  the  floor,  between  joist  X  X, 
as  shown  on  the  illustration,  and  another  hole  in 
the  outside  wall  A  A.  This  latter  hole  should  be 
covered  with  a  cold  air  grating.  Board  up  the 
lower  part  of  joists  S  S  and  X  Y.  This  will  form 
your  duct  from  the  outside  into  the  heater.  Line 
the  bottom  part  of  duct  M  Y  and  X  Y  with  zinc  or 
sheet  iron,  also  floor  under  heater.  As  all  parts 
of  the  heater  itself  fit  perfectly,  you  will  have  no 
trouble  in  putting  it  together.  For  full  informa- 
tion and  prices,  write 


REAMS  &  COMPANY,      ^ 


LYNCHBURG, 


VIRGINIA 


END  VIEW  OF  COLD  AIR  DUCT 
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JSTecessary     Articles 

Required  by  progressive  teachers  for  satisfactory  and  up-to-date  ivork: 


Comlortable  Desks  Z.^^^^t^Z 

made;  the  cheapest  if  quality  is  considered. 

Hyloplale  Boaris Z:,-^?:i£^,Z 

Slated  Cloth  and  Liquid  ^\^.\}m%-Black& Green 
Diistlpss    fravnn  Contains     no     grit, 

^uusuess  v^rayon  ^^.^3^^  ^^  vx^^sx^x  of 

Paris,  no  dust — cheaper  than  common  grade 
chalk. 

fnlnrpfl  frflvnn  Dustless,  packed  in  gross 

uoiorea  i^rayon  ^^^^^    gj^j^^   assorted 

colors    to    the    box. 


Dustless  Erasers  Sf^/^.^";'^.'  ^^^- 

ter  and  without  injury 

to  them,   holds  chalk  dust;   cheaper    than 
common  grade. 

P  .r\  Morve  We  handle  the  best  and  the 

'  '^'"" ' il   cheapest — shipped  subject  to 

approval,  if  desired. 

Modern  Globe  ^'  ^"^';°  '^°"^  f  °^^ 

200  assorted  sizes  at  spe- 
cial prices — shipped  subject  to  approval. 

School  Bell  ^^"^  school  needs  a  large 

bell;  customers  say  ours  are 

cheaper  and  better  than  others. 


B@°^ Write  us  for  quotations  on  anything  you  need.     Everything  we  ship  is  guaranteed. 


CHAS.  J.  PARKER, 


Raleigh,  N.  C 


The  Best  Muscular  Movement  System 

Steadmans'  Graded  Lessons  In  Writing 

Eight  Pads,  each  containing  80  pages.   Price,  15  cents  each 


Chart.     5  Sheets.     Price,  $1.50 


This  system  teaches  an  easy,  graceful  style 
of  freehand  writing,  and  requires  no  extra  ex- 
ercise books,  no  blark  pads,  and  no  addition- 
al paper.  It  forces  the  child  to  assume  and 
maintain  a  truly  healthful  hygienic  position, 
and  a  correct  sitting  habit  is  thus  inculcated. 
Each  pad  comprises  the  work  for  a  year, 
each  page  presenting  a  central  idea,    around 


which  the  lesson  is  constructed.  The  pupils 
are  led  by  easy  gradations  from  the  simplest 
forms  and  letters  to  the  more  complex.  The 
drills  constitute  a  series  of  graded  and  special- 
ized physical  culture  exercises.  Any  teacher 
can  teach  this  system  with  ease  without  further 
assistance,  and  any  child  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  performing  it  successfully. 


AMERICAN    BOOK    COMPANY 


New  York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 


Boston 
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